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OUB     FEDERAL     UNIOIT. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Jackson  must  write  the 
first  of  hifl  annual  messages  to  Congress.  With  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  in  revolt  against  the  tariff,  with  the  Geor- 
gians clamoring  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  with  the 
West  insisting  on  a  more  liberal  policy  in  the  disposal  of  the 
public  lands,  with  !Mainc  and  Ainssacfhusetts  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  losing  a  large  piece  of  territory,  with  the  anti- 
slavery  men  cjtcited  over  the  attempts  to  buy  more  slave  soil 
from  Mexico,  and  people^yerywhere  indignant  at  the  re- 
movals from  office  for  partizan  reasons,  the  assembling  of 
Congress  and  the  viewtwof  the  President  on  the  state  of  the 
country,  it  may  well  be  believed,  were  waited  with  more|lian 
usual  interest. 

None  of  these  issues,  however,  gave  the  President  much 
concern.  The  one  <|un8tion  which  tWhiblcd  him  was  the  re- 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  a  question  not 
then  before  the  people,  and  one  on  which  they  expected 
neither  information  nor  remark.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the 
Bank,  from  the  day  its  doors  were  opened  for  business,  had 
been  an  object  of  bitter  hatred  by  a  large 'part  of  the  people. 
Political  leaders  had  denounced  its  charter  as  unconstitu- 
tional. The  press  had  described  it  as  a  hydra-headed  mon- 
et«^  as  a  grinding  monopoly  which  oppressed  the  state  banks, 
robbed  the  people,  made  money  dear,  drew  specie  from  the 
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West  and  caused  the  hard  times  of  1819.  State  after  State 
had  attempted  to  drive  the  branches  without  its  jurisdiction, 
or  to  prevent  their  cstabliBhmcnt.  The  constitution  of  In- 
diana, framed  in  1816,  forbade  a  bank  not  chartered  by  the 
le^lature  to  do  business  in  the  State.  The  constitution  of 
Illinois,  made  in  1818,  contained  a  prohibition  of  a  like  sort. 
Maryland  and  Georgia,*  Tennessee  f  and  North  Carolina,^ 
Kentucky  "  and  Ohio  |1  had  each  levied  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
branches,  and  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania 
had  seriously  considered  the  expediency  of  doing  so.  When 
the  attempt  failed  in  Pennsylvania  the  legislature  asked 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbidding  Congress 
to  charter  any  bank  to  do  businesa  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,^  and  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  ap- 
proved.O 

The  Bank,  meantime,  had  loaned  large  sums  of  money  to 
the  farmers  and  settlers  in  the  new  West.  The  hard  times 
of  1819  forced  liquidation,  and  in  a  few  months  fifty  thou- 
sand acres  of  farming  land  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  a 
part  of  Cincinnati  were  in  possession  of  the  Bank.  The 
rapid  appreciation  of  this  proi)erty  a  little  later  saved  the 
institution  from  financial  niin.  The  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  cases  of  McCullough  vs.  Maryland  and 
Osborn  vs.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  averted  the  at- 
tacks of  the  States.  But  the  hatred  of  thousands  of  western 
borrowers  and  scores  of  state  banks  was  never  abated. 

The  rush  of  population  into  the  West;  the  struggle  there 
for  cheap  money  which  could  only  be  had  through  the  agency 
of  state  banks;  the  restraining  influences  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States ;  the  growth  of  State  right  doctrines  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia;  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Repub- 


*  LuDV.  Iawb  of  Geor^  1610-ie,  pp.  88^-801. 
f  Lftn  of  Tioneisee,  Lawt  of  1617,  Chapter  IS3,  See.  2. 
I  miM't  Rcgiitttr,  To).  2fi,  p.  Stt?. 
"  Acw  of  KenhicVy,  Jinuary  M,  1819,  Chapter  Ma. 
I  StatatM  of  Ohio,  February  8.  191B,  CHapter  450. 

A  JounuJ  of  the  O.  R.  of  FeDruytrania,  i?l&-19,  pp.  aOO,  941,  691,  757,  7ftS, 
747.     Annalfl  of  C<Higres8,  Jaooarr  S.  1630. 

f  Amen,  Amendments  to  the  CotutiiutioD,  p.  %66  aad  note. 
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lican  party,  and  the  rise  of  the  new  democracy  served  but 
to  intensify  thii*  feeling,  spread  it  more  widely  tlian  ever 
over  the  South  and  West,  and  fumiah  the  occasion  for  a  new 
attack  in  1827.  In  that  year  the  governor  and  legislature 
of  Alabama  protested  against  the  establishment  of  a  branch, 
and  Barbour  of  Virginia  moved  a  resolution  in  the  Ilouse 
of  Representatives  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  seven  mill- 
ions of  bank  stock  owned  by  the  government. 

The  resolution  was  overwhelmingly  defeated,  but  thence- 
forth for  some  years  no  session  of  Congress  ever  closed  with- 
out an  attack  of  some  sort  on  the  Bank,  With  the  election 
of  Jackson  in  1838  these  assaults  became  serious.  While 
the  campaign  was  still  going  on  charges  were  made  that  the 
branches  at  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Lexington  and  Porte- 
mouth  had  spent  money  and  used  their  influence  to  defeat 
Jackson.  Had  Adams  been  elected  they  would  soon  have 
been  forgotten.  But  scarcely  had  tlie  election  been  settled 
in  favor  of  Jackson  when  the  Postmaster-Qeneral,  McLean, 
wrote  to  Nicholas  Biddic,  president  of  the  Bank,  complained 
of  the  action  of  the  Kentucky  branches,  suggested  that  the  di- 
rectors should  be  drawn  from  both  political  parties,  and  sent 
a  list  of  Jackson  men  in  Kentucky  from  which  suitable 
directors  might  be  chosen.  The  officers  of  the  accused 
branches  denied  the  charges  and  showed  that  the  men  nom- 
inated were  unfit  to  be  directors  and  likely  to  turn  the 
branches  into  Jackson  machines.*  Mr.  Biddle  assured  the 
Postmaster-General  that  the  Bank  was  not  in  politics,  dc- 
plared  that  such  a  plan  as  he  suggested  would  force  on  the 
Bank  incompetent  persons,!  and  with  this  correspondence 
the  attack  for  the  time  being  ended. 

But  Jackson  had  not  been  long  in  the  executive  chair 
when   the  attack  was  renewed   in   a  series  of  complaints 

tinst  the  conduct  of  Jeremiah  Mason,  president  of  the 
nch  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.     The  complainants 
were  Isaac  Hill,  second  controller  of  the  currency;  Amos  Ken- 

*  Senate  Docmuent  No.  17,  tsd  Congren,  %A  ScasloD,  pp.  MS-09,  801,  309, 
104,  SOS. 

f  Biddle  to  UcLmt,  Juury  11,  1839.    Btddle  UtnuicrlpU.     B.  C.  B.  Cuter- 

lU,  The  Seoood  Bank  of  the  United  Stetea,  pp.  171-178. 
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dall,  fourth  auditor  of  the  Treasury;  J.  D.  Ingham,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Levi  Woodbury,  a  Senator  from  New^ 
Hampehire,  who,  in  June,  1829,  began  the  attack  in  a  letter^ 
to  Ingham.  The  grievances  of  the  Senator  were  that  Mason 
was  a  "  i)articular  friend  of  Webeter,"  that  he  was  wanting  in 
"  conciliatory  manners  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  our 
business  men,"  and  had  acted  toward  them  with  "  partiality 
and  harshness."  The  Secretary  sent  Woodbury's  letter  to 
Biddle  enclosed  in  one  of  hid  own  in  which  he  hinted  that 
the  hostility  of  the  Bank  toward  the  administration  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  trouble.  Biddle  in  his  answer  denied  the 
charges  of  the  Senator,  assured  the  Secretary  that  it  was  the 
settled  policy  of  the  Bank  to  keep  aloof  from  all  political 
contests,  to  be  simply  and  absolutely  a  bank,  and  never,  for 
a  moment,  use  its  power  for  any  local  or  party  purposes  j 
and  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  there  were  "in  the 
■whole  country  any  other  five  hundred  |>era<>na  of  equal  in- 
telligence, so  al>stracted  from  public  affairs,  as  the  five  hun- 
dred who  are  employed  in  administering  the  busincae  of  the 
Bank  and  its  branches." 

Secretary  Ingham  replied  that  it  was  morally  impossi- 
ble that  the  character  of  all  the  acts  of  the  directors  of  the 
branches,  much  less  their  motives,  could  be  known  to  thej 
parent  board;  and  that  Hiddle'a  statement  that  no  loan  waS^ 
ever  granted  to,  or  withheld  from,  any  individual  on  ac- 
count of  political  partiality  or  hostility,  was  rather  an  ex- 
pression of  his  own  feelings  than  proof  of  his  statement. 
Ere  Biddle  had  time  to  reply,  a  letter  came  from  Mr.  Hill, 
enclosing  a  petition  signed  by  sixty  members  of  the  New- 
Ilampshire  legislature,  asking  for  a  change  in  the  board  of' 
directors  of  the  Portsmouth  branch  and  naming  ten  "  suita- 
ble persons,"  to  form  a  new  board,  a  request  which  the  C^ 
troller  heartily  indorsed.     The  friends  of  General  Jaclts 
in  New  Hampshire  said  he,  by  way  of  explanation,  have  hj 
too  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  management  of  the 
branch  at  Portsmouth.     The  board,  he  believed,  had  invam- 
bly  and  exclusively  consisted  of  individuals  opposed  to  the 
general  government.     The  petitioners  had,  therefore,  named 
ten  persons  for  directors,  six  of  whom  were  friends  of  the 
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last,  and  four  of  tlie  present  administration.  Of  this  plain 
fllatcinent  that  tjip  Bank  had  not  been,  and  could  not  be,  a 
nou-poUtical  institution,  that  its  board  of  directors  must 
iherofore  be  bi-partizan,  and  that  four  Jackson  men  to  eix 
Adams  men  was  a  good  ratio  for  the  present,  Biddle  took 
notice  in  his  answer.  The  board  of  directors,  said  he,  think 
it  evident  that  the  Secretary  believes  that  "  the  relations 
between  the  govcrmnent  and  the  Bank  confer  some  super- 
viaioo  of  the  choice  of  officers  of  the  Bank";  that  "there 
13  some  action  of  the  government  not  precisely  explained,  but 
of  which  he  is  the  agent,"  and  *'  that  it  is  his  right  and  duty 
to  suggest  the  views  of  the  administration  as  to  the  political 
opinions  and  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  Bank."  From 
this  view  the  directors  dissent.  The  board  acknowledged  no 
responsibility  whatever  to  the  Secretary  for  the  political 
opinions  of  its  officers,  nor  to  the  executive,  nor  did  it  be- 
lieve that  freedom  from  political  bias  was  impossible.  The 
Secretary  uow  reminded  Biddle  that  the  administration 
could  act  on  the  Bank,  and  could  act  in  either  or  both 
of  two  ways.  The  President  could  apiwint  five  directors. 
The  Secretary  could  remove  the  government  deposits,  and 
the  use  of  the  power  of  the  Bank  for  political  purposes,  the 
Secretary  said,  would  be  a  good  reason  for  making  such  a 
removal. 

It  was  now  quite  clear  to  Biddle  that  he  had  gone  too 
far,  and,  fearing  that  Jackson  might  attack  the  Bank  in  the 
message,  he  ^vrote  to  Ingham  withdrawing  the  views  which 
the  directors  "thought  disclosed  in  your  previous  correspond- 
ence '■  and  asked  him  to  **  have  the  goodness  to  consider  the 
remarks  bearing  on  the  presumed  assertion  of  those  views  as 
no  longer  applicable."*  He  next  wrote  to  Lewis  concerning 
the  charges  against  the  branches  in  Kentucky;  sent  a  letter 
from  a  Jackson  director  of  the  Lexington  branch  declaring 
they  were  false;  t  despatched  an  agent  to  Washington  to  see 
the  President  and  assure  him  that  if  any  of  the  branches  had 
meddled  in  politics  the  directors  of  the  parent  Bank  were 
ignorant  of  the  fact;  bade  the  cashier  and  a  director  at  New 

f  Biddle  to  Tngfaun,  October,  183S. 
ff  BidJIe  to  Lewif>,  October  14,  1839. 
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Orleans  go  on  a  like  errand  and  disprove  the  charges  against 
that  branch;  at^ked  Lewis  to  persuade  the  President  to  speak 
well  of  the  services  rendered  hy  the  Bank  in  the  pajtnent  of 
the  national  debt  in  July;  proposed  a  plan  for  extinguishing 
the  debt  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1833;  appointed  Jackson 
men  directors  of  the  branches  at  Baltimore,  New  York  and 
New  Orleans,  as  he  had  already  done  for  Utlca  and  Ports- 
mouth, and,  abtiut  the  middle  of  November,  went  in  person 
to  Washington  and  saw  the  President.  From  the  notes  of 
the  conversation  which  then  took  place  it  appears  that  Jack- 
son had  as  yet  no  bitter  feeling  toward  Biddle;  that  he  was 
grateful  for  the  services  of  the  Bank  in  the  payment  of  the 
July  instalment  of  the  public  debt;  that  he  promised  to  say 
so  in  his  message,  and  that  he  denied  the  power  of  Congress^ 
to  charter  a  bank  to  do  business  out  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Yet  the  result  of  the  visit  was  quite  satisfactory  to 
Biddle,  who  came  away  well  pleased.  Late  in  November 
he  was,  indeed,  warned  that  the  President  would  in  the  raea- 
sage  declare  himself  against  a  renewal  of  the  charter;  *  but 
he  would  not  believe  it,  and  answered  that  the  President 
had  never  intimated  such  a  purpose,  and  that  he  looked  to 
the  message  with  expectations  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind. 
Never  was  man  more  mistaken.  At  the  very  time  these 
comfortable  assurances  were  given  to  Biddle  by  Lewis,  the 
President  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  Bank  was  unconsti- 
tutional; that  it  had  failed  to  provide  the  coimtry  with  a  sound 
currency;  that  it  ought  to  be  replaced,  if  replaced  at  all,  by  a 
very  different  sort  of  an  institution,  and  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  lay  the  matter  before  Congress  at  the  next  session.  Hia 
own  ideas  of  a  bank  were  that  it  should  be  a  national  bank 
of  deposit,  with  power  in  time  of  war  to  issue  bills  bearing  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest  and  payable  on  the  return  of  peace. 
Such  bills,  guaranteed  by  the  national  faith  and  based  on 
the  revenues,  would,  he  believed,  be  sought  after  by  cap- 
italists and  would  do  away  with  loans  in  time  of  war. 
**  This,"  said  he,  "  ia  all  the  kind  of  a  bank  that  a  Republiej 
should  have.''     If  the  bank  must  do  a  discount  businfiSS ' 


*  Aleiander  Himilton  to  Biddle,  Smtmbet  37,  1839. 
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he  would  "  frame  its  charter  upon  the  checks  of  our  govern- 
ment, attach  it  to  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  revenues,  and 
expose  its  situation  as  part  thereof  annually  to  the  nation." 
The  people,  instead  of  a  few  moneyed  capitalists,  would 
thus  have  the  profits,  and  the  constitutional  objections  to  the 
present  bank  would  be  avoided.* 

But  Jackson  in  October  of  1829  was  still  undecided 
whether  in  the  annual  message  to  promise  a  future  com- 
munication setting  forth  his  ideas  of  a  bank  or  say  nothing 
at  all  on  the  subject,  and  in  this  state  of  doubt  turned  for 
advice  to  Felix  Grundy,  a  Senator  from  Tenueaaee,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney-General. 
Grundy  in  reply  sent  a  plan  for  a  bank-f 

The  Attorney-General  evaded  the  question  of  constitu- 
tion^ty,  but  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  as  the  charter  did 
not  expire  till  1836,  and  as  he  could  see  nothing  which  called 
for  the  immediate  action  of  the  executive,  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient at  that  time  to  make  the  proposed  communication  to 
Congress.lf  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  declared  that  the 
Bank  charter  was  not  constitutional;  but  advised  him  inas- 
much as  a  bank  existed  as  the  result  of  an  exercise  of  uncon- 
stitutional power  to  "  let  it  rest  on  that  footing  on  which  an- 
terior decisions  have  placed  it,  till  the  executive  shall  be 
called  on  to  do  some  act  which  will  necessarily  raise  thia 
question,"  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  not  expedi- 
ent to  promise  a  future  message  on  the  Bank,  assured  him 
that  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  government  could  not  be  admin- 
istered in  time  of  war  or  during  peace  without  a  national 


*  JBcksoD  MSS  in  the  Library  of  CoogrcM.  The  letter  !h  Id  JicksoD'a  haod- 
Tritlng,  fti  dBt«d  "Uermiuee,  July  17,  1880,"  is  marked  "Prirtte,"  but  b  not 
addreMed  to  anybody. 

f  Jackwn  MSa  Felix  Onindy  to  Jackson,  NaehTille,  Oclobw  S9,  ISfiV.  Oap- 
ital  to  be  $40,000,000.  Chief  Bank  at  Philadelphia,  and  direetoni  elected  by  Oon- 
grasa.  One  branch  In  each  Slat«  capital;  directors  elected  by  the  Seniton  and 
repreaeDtatives  of  the  Bute;  and  $20,000,000  of  the  capiul  divided  among  these 
braochoa  on  the  basin  of  repreeentatioo.  Profits  to  be  used  for  internal  itnprovt- 
ments  authorized  by  Congresa.  The  other  $20,000,000  of  irapiul  should  be  allotted 
to  branches  to  be  estabtisbed  In  the  targe  dtiee;  the  parent  bank  to  appoint  di 
reotots. 

X  Jackson  MSS.     Armwera  of  the  Attomey-tiencral  Berrien,  Norember  8?,  1 839 
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iustitiition  of  some  sort,  and  warned  him  that  on  his  de- 
cision might  depend  the  future  safety  of  the  country.* 

To  this  advice  the  President  gave  no  heed.  He  wae  fully 
determined  to  attack  the  Bank,  and  for  thip  attack  Amos 
Kendall  now  attempted  to  prepare  the  public  by  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.  The 
editor  was  assured  that  the  President  would  take  ground 
against  tlie  Rank^  and  was  given  a  series  of  questions  which 
were  to  be  innerted  in  the  nowspapera  as  an  editorial.f  Can 
the  government,  it  was  asked,  manage  its  concerns  without 
the  aid  of  a  hank  now  that  there  are  no  loans  and  very  little 
debt  to  pay?  Will  the  States  through  their  representatives 
forbid  the  reehartering  of  the  United  States  Bank?  Will 
sundry  banks  scattered  over  the  country  satisfy  the  govern- 
ment of  their  ability  to  safely  keep  the  deposits  and  transact 
the  banking  business  of  the  United  States?  Will  the^egis- 
laturcs  of  the  several  states  adopt  resolutions  on  the  subject 
and  instruct  their  Senators  how  to  vote?  Will  a  proposi- 
tion be  made  to  authorize  the  government  to  issue  ez^ 
chequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  revenue,  redeem- 
able at  pleasure,  to  form  a  circulating  medium  equivalent  to 
the  notes  issued  by  the  United  States  Bank? 

The  queries  were  little  noticed  at  the  time;  hut  became 
significant  when  Congress  eight  days  later  listened  to  the 
reading  of  the  President's  message.  After  thanking  Provi- 
dence that  we  were  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  that  our 
country  presented  such  cheering  evidence  of  general  welfare 
and  steady  progress,  the  President  passed  in  review  our  for- 
eign relations.  He  touched  on  the  s^hation  claims  against 
France,  Spain,  Denmark  and  Brazil;  on  the  Maine  bound- 
ary; on  the  troubles  in  the  South  American  Republics;  on  the 
invasion  of  Mexico  and  the  recall  of  Mr.  Poinsett;  on  the 
failure  of  Mexico  to  ratify  a  treaty  negotiated  in  her  own 
capitol  and  under  her  own  eyes,  and  then  passed  to  the  con- 
aideration  of  affairs  of  a  purely  domestic  kind.  Of  these,  in 
Jackson's   opinion,    none   required    more   prompt   attention 

*  Anftwer  o(  Seeretory  Ingh&m,  November  26  ftnd  S7,  182fl. 
f  Memoirs  of  James  Qordun  Beoiiett,  p.  1 1 1.    New  York  Courier  &ad  EnquiMr, 
November  30, 162D.     Nntianml  laUtUigencer,  Deuember  S,  18S9. 
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tliftn  our  manner  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent To  the  people  belonged  the  right  of  choosing  the 
Chief  Magistrate.  It  was  never  intended  that  their  choice 
should  be  defeated  either  by  the  electoral  colleges  or  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was,  therefore,  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  doing  away  \vith  all  inter- 
mediate agency,  leaving  the  choice  directly  with  the  people, 
and  restricting  the  President  to  one  term  of  four  or  six 
years.  Nay,  he  would  gladly  see  a  general  extension  of  the 
law  which  limited  certain  appointments  to  a  term  of  four 
years.  In  a  country  such  as  ours,  a  country  where  offices 
exist  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  no  one  man,  he  said, 
has  any  more  intrinsic  right  to  office  than  another.  Offices 
were  not  made  to  give  support  to  particular  men  at  the  pub- 
lic cost.  Xo  individual  wrong,  therefore,  was  done  by  re- 
moval. When  a  bad  officer  was  p^it  in  the  place  of  a  good 
one  the  people  had  a  right  to  complain.  But  he  who  was 
removed  had  no  grievance,  for  he  still  had  the  same  means 
of  making  a  living  as  had  the  millions  of  his  fellow  country- 
men who  never  held  and  never  sought  for  places  under 
government. 

In  deliberating  on  the  tariff,  the  President  hoped  that  all 
local  feelings  and  prejudices  would  be  merged  in  the  patri- 
otic determination  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country;  and  that  the  Xorth  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the 
West  would  join  in  lessening  any  burden  of  which  either 
complained. 

Jackson  next  called  attention  to  the  rapid  payment  of 
the  national  debt;  made  kindly  mention  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Bank  in  July;  pointed  out  that  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  debt  a  surplus  would  then  roll  up  in  the  Treas- 
ury, and  advised  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  provid- 
ing for  a  distribution  of  surplus  revenue  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  representation.  He  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
Indian  question,  urged  that  a  great  tract  of  land  beyond  the 
Mississippi  .should  be  set  apart  for  the  red  man;  recom- 
mended that  emigration  to  it  should  l>c  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  and  insisted  that  they  should  be  made  to 
tinderstand  that,  if  they  continued  to  live  within  the  bounda- 
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ries  of  a  State,  tliey  must  be  subject  to  its  lawa.  He  advo- 
cated the  extension  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  to 
the  nine  states  wherein  they  did  not  exist,  and  closed  with 
some  remarks  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  char- 
ter^  it  was  true,  did  not  expire  till  1836.  But  the  constitu- 
tionality and  e.\pediency  of  the  law  creating  the  Bank  were, 
he  said,  well  questioned  by  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and 
it  mufit  be  admitted  that  it  had  failed  to  establish  a  uniform 
and  sound  currency.  As  the  stockholders  would  probably 
apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges  it  was  well  to  con- 
aider  whether,  if  such  an  institution  were  necessary,  a  na- 
tional bank,  founded  on  the  credit  of  the  government  and 
its  revenue,  might  not  be  so  devised  as  to  shun  constitutional 
difficulties  and  give  the  country  all  the  benefits  ever  expected 
from  that  about  to  expire. 

As  the  message  was  carried  post  haste  from  city  to  city, 
the  friends  of  the  Bank  were  surprised,  indignant  and 
alarmed.  ''What,"  said  one,  "do  you  think  of  the  asaertion 
that  the  Bank  has  not  produced  a  uniform  and  solid  cur- 
rency? Did  you  believe  that  any  man  who  valued  his  char- 
acter for  common  intelligence  and  veracity  would  have  haz- 
arded such  a  declaration  in  the  face  of  this  commxmily  and 
ID  contradistinction  of  the  manifest  facta,"*  We  have  seen, 
said  an  editor,  dark  passages  in  certain  newspapers  which 
led  us  to  think  that  the  administration  was  not  friendly  to 
the  Bank,  but  little  did  we  think  it  would  form  one  of  the 
topics  of  the  first  message.  We  say  explicitly,  another  re- 
marked, that  General  JaokHon  had  no  business  to  attack  the 
National  Bank.  It  is  not  now  a  subject  for  legislation  and 
will  not  come  before  the  present  Congress.  So  long  as  the 
charter  exists  the  Bank  is  entitled  to  full  and  fair  protection, 
and  the  public  authorities  must  not  touch  it.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  spread  false  news  to  depress  stocks;  yet  this  is  what 
the  President  has  done,  for  the  assault  on  the  Bank  has 
proved  a  positive  injury.}  At  Xew  York  the  price  of  Bank 
stock  fell  off  nearly  six  dollars  a  share  at  once,  and  contin- 
ued to  decline  till  the  shrinkage  amounted  to  ten  dollars  a 

*  John  SergMBt  to  Biddle,  beMmber  11.  IBM. 

t  Tniied  Btntn  Guctic,  Juiuuj  1.  ISIO. 
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ftbare.  ^Vllen  Biddle  read  the  message  be  waa  amazed.  Yet 
he  did  not  consider  it  a  cabinet  or  \>&rly  measure.  He  was 
sure  it  eamo  from  the  President  alone  and  was  the  expres- 
sion of  his  old  notions  pi  constitutionality.*  And  in  this 
belief  he  was  right.  Had  Jackson  followed  the  advice  of 
his  cabinet  and  hid  party  leaders  he  would  have  waited  till, 
as  the  Attorney-General  said,  he  was  called  on  to  do  some 
act  which  would  necessarily  raise  the  question,  or  he  would, 
as  Hamilton  advised,  have  stricken  the  paragraph  from  the 
mp8flfige.+  But  Jackson  could  not  wait.  The  Bank,  as  or-' 
ganized,  was  in  bis  mind  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  his  plain  duty  was  to  say  3o  to  Congress.  He 
knew,  he  said,  that  sordid  men  and  all  who  prized  self- 
interest  more  than  the  perpetuity  of  liberty  and  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  government  would  disapprove  of  his  remarks. 
But  he  could  not  on  that  accoimt  shrink  from  the  perform- 
ance of  a  duty  so  necessary  to  the  safety  and  purity  of  our 
free  institutions.^ 

The  important  parts  of  the  message  having  been  re- 
ferred to  various  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  the 
work  of  the  session  began.  For  three  weeks  and  more  the 
chief  business  of  the  Senate  consisted  in  receiving  reports 
of  committees,  referring  petitions,  and  disposing  of  motions 
for  inquiry.  Among  the  latter  waa  one  offered  late  in 
December,  1829,  by  Senator  Foot;-  of  Connecticut  He 
moved  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  doing  two  things;  abol- 
ishing the  office  of  Surveyor-General,  and  limiting  the  sale 
of  the  public  lands  to  such  as  had  already  been  offered  or 
were  subject  to  entry  at  the  minimum  price.  Senator  Ben- 
ton at  once  asked  what  object  the  mover  had  in  view,  and 


*  Biddle  to  George  HoffnuD,  Deoember  IB,  1629. 

t  J.  A.  HamUtoD  was  reqaeeted  by  Vu  Buren  and  Lewji  to  ooma  to  Wubing- 
toa  and  rewrite  the  paragraph  about  the  Bank  which,  Hamiltmi  says,  was  written 
*'at  ^r«at  length  in  a  loo^e,  ncwfipaper  sla!>hing  style."  Ue  then  tried  to  perstiade 
JacksoD  to  say  nothing  about  recharter,  but  finding  him  flnu,  wrote  the  paragraph 
aJi  it  appean  in  Uip  meefliige,  RpininiitcencMi  of  J.  A.  Hamlltun;  ur,  Hcu  and 
EventJ)  at  Home  and  Abroad  daring;  Three  quartem  of  a  Ceatury.  New  York, 
1869,  pp.  149.  150. 

t  JackioD  to  J.  k.  Hamilton,  Deoember  1ft,  1829.     tbid,  p.  1B1.  161.      ■      * 
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when  answered  declared  he  was  against  a  reference.  It 
was  not,  he  said,  nsual  to  oppose  the  reference  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry;  but  this  was  a  resolution  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  doing  a  great  injury  to  the  new  Stales  of  the 
West,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

Benton  therefore  moved  to  put  the  resolution  on  the 
calendar  and  make  it  the  order  of  the  day  for  some  future 
date.  After  debate  this  was  done  and  discussion  was  re- 
sumed early  in  January,  1830,  when  Benton  again  stood 
against  a  reference. 

The  resolution,  he  said,  presented  three  distinct  propoei- 
tioxifi.  It  proposed  to  stop  the  survey  of  the  public  lands; 
to  limit  the  sales  to  the  lands  already  in  the  market;  and 
to  do  away  with  the  office  of  the  Surveyor-General.  The 
results  of  these  propositions,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
be  to  check  emigration  to  the  new  States,  to  retard  their 
settlement,  and  deliver  up  large  portions  of  their  territory 
to  the  dominion  of  wild  beasts.  He  for  one  would  never 
consent  to  this.  He  would  as  soon  vote  for  inquiries  into 
the  expediency  of  setting  fire  to  cities,  devastating  prov- 
inces, and  submerging  fruitful  lands  under  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  He  took  his  stand  on  a  great  moral  principle  that 
it  ia  never  right  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  doing 
wrong. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  reject  such  a  resolution.  The 
sentiment  in  which  it  originated  must  be  eradicated.  The 
whole  idea  of  checking  emigration  to  the  West  must  be 
shown  to  be  erroneous.  To  shut  the  emigrant  out  of  the 
West,  to  make  the  magnificent  valley  of  the  Mississippi  a 
haunt  for  wild  beasts  and  savage  men,  instead  of  the  home 
of  liberty  and  civilization,  was  an  injury  to  the  people  of 
the  East,  to  the  people  of  the  West,  and  to  the  oppressed 
of  all  states  and  nations.  To  force  poor  people  in  the  East 
to  work  as  journe3Tnen  in  the  factories,  instead  of  letting 
theui  go  to  new  countries,  acquire  land  and  become  inde- 
pendent freeholders,  was  a  horrid  and  cruel  policy.  The 
manufacturers  wanted  poor  men  to  do  their  work  for  small 
wages.  These  poor  people  wished  to  go  to  the  West,  get 
Itnd,  have  their  own  flocks  and  herds,  orchards  and  gar- 
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dens,  meadows  and  dairies,  cribs  and  barns.     How  to  hinder 

'it,  how  to  prevent  them  from  wandering  off  in  this  manner 

i  was  the  present  question.  The  late  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury could  find  no  better  way  than  by  the  protection  of 
domestic  manufactures,  a  most  complex  scheme  of  injustice 
-which  taxed  the  South  in  order  to  injure  the  West  and 
pauperize  the  poor  of  the  North.  That  was  bad  enough, 
but  it  was  lame,  weak,  and  impotent  compared  with  the 
scheme  then  on  the  table  of  the  Senate,  a  scheme  which 
proposed  to  break  the  magnet  which  was  drawing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East  to  the  biooming  regions  of  the  West. 

Such  attempts  to  stop  emigration  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  Benton  said,  were  not  new;  they  were  as  old 
as  the  republic;  and  in  proof  of  the  etatemcnt  he  cited  two 
examples.  The  first  was  the  provision  in  the  land  ordi- 
nances of  1785,  that  each  township  must  be  sold  out  entire 
before  any  land  could  be  offered  in  the  next  This  was  a 
wicked  and  preposterous  provision.  But,  most  happily  for 
the  West,  when  the  ordinance  was  put  on  its  passage  two 
Virginians  leveled  their  blows  against  the  provision  and  it 
was  stricken  out.  The  second  was  the  famous  attempt  in 
1786  to  surrender  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
King  of  Spain  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  as  the  price 

[of  a  commercial  treaty  favorable  to  the  East. 

These,  he  said,  were  the  two  great  and  signal  attempts 
to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  West.     But  there  were 

[others.  The  refusal  to  vote  money  to  defend  the  early 
settlera  on  the  Cumberland  and  the  Kentucky;  refusals  to 
appropriate  funds  with  which  to  extinguish  Indian  titles; 
the  reservation  of  iron  ore  lands  and  the  withdrawal  of  a 
thousand  square  miles   of  territory  from   the   market   in 

I  Uissouri,  were  all  measures  tending  to  check  the  growth 
of  the   West,  and   all  came  from  the  same  geograpliical 

'  quarter. 

The  debate  had  now  drifted  from  the  subject  of  the 

I  motion  to  the  land  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day  Robert  Young  Hayne  of  South  (Caro- 
lina joined  in  and  spoke  on  the  past  and  future  policy  of 
the  government  in  relation  to  the  public  lands. 
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Hayne  was  a  native  of  the  Colleton  District  in  South 
Carolina,  was  bom  there  in  1791,  studied  law,  served  for 
a  while  in  the  army  during  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  seat  in  the  Asaembly  in 
1814.  There  bis  parta  and  his  oratory  so  distinguished  him 
that  in  1816  be  was  made  Speaker,  and  later  Attorney-Gen- 
eral^ and  in  1622  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Hifl  intention,  Hayne  now  told  the  Senate,  was  not  to 
fipeak  on  the  fitness  of  ordering  an  inquiry;  but  to  say  a 
few  words  on  another  and  much  more  important  question, — 
the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  the 
public  lands.  He  waa  sure  of  the  great  and  growing  im- 
portance of  this  question.  More  than  half  of  the  time  of 
Congress  for  two  or  three  years  past  had  been  taken  up 
with  propoeitiona  connected  with  the  pubUe  lands:  more 
than  half  its  acta  embraced  provisions  growing  out  of  tJiia 
fruitful  source.  No  Senator  could  fail  to  see  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  to  be  evaded.  It  must  be  met,  fairly  and  fear- 
lessly met.  A  question  that  was  pressed  on  Congress  in 
80  many  ways;  that  intruded  in  so  many  shapes;  that  en- 
tered into  almost  every  discussion  of  public  policy,  tinged 
the  whole  course  of  public  legislation  and  touched  the  feel- 
ings and  the  interests  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  Union,  could 
not  be  thrust  aside  or  laid  to  sleep.  We  must  meet  and 
overcome  it,  said  he,  or  it  will  overcome  us. 

Hayne  then  passed  in  review  the  land  policy  of  Eng^ 
land,  France  and  Spain  in  colonial  times,  praised  their  lib- 
erality, denounced  the  land  policy  of  the  United  States, 
drew  a  dismal  picture  of  the  way  our  government  stripped 
the  settler  on  the  public  lands  of  all  his  money,  and  then 
spent  it  not  in  the  betterment  of  the  West,  but  in  the  East, 
and  charged  Congress  with  entailing  on  the  hardy  frontiers- 
man for  years  to  come,  poverty,  lack  of  ready  money,  paper 
banks,  relief  laws,  and  all  the  evils,  social  and  political,  such 
a  system  was  sure  to  produce. 

As  to  what  should  be  the  future  p)olicy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  public  lands  there  were,  Hayne  said, 
two  opposite  and  irreconcilable  opinions.     On  the  one  band 
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it  was  contended  that  the  lands  ought  to  be  reserved  as 
a    permanent    fund    for    revenue    and    future    distribution 
among  the  States.     On  the  other  hand  it  was  insisted  that 
the  whole  of  the  lands  belonge<l  to,  and  ought  to  be  relin- 
quished to,  the  States  in  which  they  wore.     Supposing  that 
im  it  was  postiible  to  reserve  the  lands  for  fifty  or  a  hundred 
™  years  to  come  as  a  great  fund  for  permanent  revenue,  was 
it  desirable  to  do  so?     If  he  had  the  power  of  a  magician 
and  could  by  a  wave  of  his  hand   cpnvert  the  lands  into 
gold   and  silver   for  such   a   purpose   he   would  not   do  it. 
Such  an  immense  national  tieasury  would  be  a  fund  for 
corruption.     It  would  enable  Congress  and  tlie  executive 
to  have  a  control  over  the  States,  over  corporations,  over 
individuals,  utterly  ruinous  to  the  purity  of  our  institutions 
and  fatal  to  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  our  "States. 
He,  for  one,  believed  that  the  very  life  of  our  system  is  the 
independence  of   the  States,    and   no  evil   is  more  to' be 
shunned  than  the  consolidation  of  the  government.     But 
^_   there  was  another  purpose  to  which  it  was  supposed,  Hayne 
II  said,  the  public  lands  could  be  applied,  and  this  was  to 
B  create  and  maintain  in  certain  quarters  of  the  Union,  a 
^population  £t  to  toil  in  great  manufacturing  establishments. 
■  Advocates  of  the  American  System  believed  that  the  gfregt 
!Miiiidrance_tfl,liiii.4irogress  _of_  manufactures  injhis  country 
/    was  the  lack  of  that  low  and  degraded  population  which 
^fested  the  cities  and  towns  of  Europe  and  having  no  other 
Beans  of  gaining  a  livelihood  worked  for  the  lowest  wages. 
This  obstacle  it  was  now  proposed  to  remove  by  so  limiting 
the  sale  of  public  land  as  to  prevent  the  driving  off  of 
population  from  the  manufacturing  States.     That  govern- 
lent  should  presume  to  regulate  the  industry  of  man  was 
[bad  enough;  that  it  should  seek  by  arbitrary  legislation  arti- 
ficially to  adjust  and  balance  the  pursuits   of  society  was 
monstrous.     But  what  could  be  said  of  the  attempt  to  make 
the  people  paupers,  in  order  that  rich  owners  of  woolen 
k  mills  and  cotton  factories  might  amass  great  wealth.     From 
jthe  bottom  of  his  soul  he  abhorred  and  detested  the  idea  that 
tie  powers  of  the  government  should  ever  be  used  for  such 
a  purpose. 
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On  the  following  day  Hajne  was  answered  by  Webster. 
The  Massachusetts  Senator  was  not  in  his  seat  when  Ben- 
ton attacked  the  East,  and  as  no  newspaper  published 
speeches  the  day  after  they  were  delivered,  what  Benton 
said  was  unknown  to  Webster.  But  he  wa»  present  while 
Ha^'ne  spoke,  and  took  notes  of  what  was  said.  He  denied 
that  the  policy  of  the  government  toward  the  new  States 
had  been  harsh  or  severe,  that  it  had  acted  toward  those  who 
subdued  the  wilderness  in  the  spirit  of  a  stepmother;  had 
been  careless  of  their  interests,  or  deaf  to  their  requests, 
and  scouted  the  fears  of  Ilayue  that  the  laud  might  become 
a  source  of  permanent  revenue,  corrupting  the  people  and 
consuUdating  the  government.  '*^  Consolidation !  "  said  he, 
"  that  perpetual  cry  both  of  terror  and  delusion,  consolida- 
tion! When  gentlemen  speak  of  the  effects  of  a  common 
fund  belonging  to  all  the  States  as  having  a  tendency  to 
consolidate  the  government,  what  do  they  mean?  Do  they 
mean,  or  can  they  mean  anything  more  than  that  the  union 
of  the  States  will  be  strengthened  by  whatever  furnishes 
inducements  to  the  people  of  the  States  to  hold  together? 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  framera  of  the  Constitution 
used  the  word  consolidation."  He  wished  to  see  no  new 
powers  drawn  to  the  general  government,  but  he  rejoiced 
in  whatever  tended  to  strengthen  the  bond  that  unites  us 
and  makes  our  Union  perpetual.  He  kuew  that  some  per- 
sons in  that  part  of  the  country  from  which  the  gentleman 
came  habitually  spoke  of  the  Union  in  tones  of  disparage- 
ment, and  declared  that  it  was  "  time  to  calculate  the  value 
of  the  Union."  The  Union,  by  the  disciples  of  this  school, 
was  considered  as  something  to  be  presen'ed  while  it  suited 
local  and  temporary  interests  to  preserve  it,  and  sundered 
whenever  it  should  be  found  to  thwart  such  purposes.  He 
thought  far  differently  of  the  Union.  He  believed,  fully  and 
sincerely  believed,  that  the  Union  of  the  States  is  essential 
for  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  States. 

Webster  then  passed  to  that  part  of  Hayne's  speech 
which  was  "  the  main  occasion  "  of  his  addressing  the  Senate^ 
"The  East!  the  obnoxious,  the  rebuked,  the  always  re- 
proached East  I "     The  gentleman  had  accused  the  East  of 
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seeking  to  restrain  emi^ation  to  the  West,  and  having  that 
object  in  view,  of  maiutuining  a  steady  opposition  to  west- 
ern measures  and  western  interests.  And  the  cause  of  this 
selfish  and  narrow  policy  the  gentleman  found  in  the  tariff. 
"  Sir,*'  auid  lie,  *'  I  rise  to  defend  the  East.  I  rUv  U)  rojiel  both 
the  charge  itself  and  the  cause  assigned  for  it.  I  deny  that 
the  East  has  at  any  time  shown  an  illiberal  policy  toward 
the  West  I  deny  it  in  the  general  and  I  deny  each  and 
all  its  particulars.  I  deny  the  sura  total  and  I  deny  the 
detail.  ...  I  deny  that,  in  any  part  of  her  history,  at  any 
j)eriod  of  tlie  government,  or  in  relation  to  any  leading 
subject,  New  England  has  manifcfltrd  such  hostility  as  is 
charged  against  her.'*  Having  delivered  this  point-blank 
and  vigorous  denial  Webster  went  on  to  cite  the  many  bene- 
fits the  East  had  conferred  on  the  West,  claimed  that  it  was 
to  New  England  that  the  West  owed  her  simple  and  excel- 
lent method  of  selling  land  in  rectangular  sections;  that  it 
was  to  a  son  of  New  England,  Nathan  Dane,  that  she  owed 
the  ordinance  of  17S7,  that  it  was  the  votes  of  New  Eng- 
land men  tliat  gave  die  West  the  Cumberland  Road,  the 
Portland  Canal,  and  every  measure  of  acknowledged  utility; 
that  if  from  the  votes  on  any  one  of  these  measures  there 
were  stricken  from  the  list  of  ayes  the  names  of  New  Eng- 
land members  it  would  be  found  that  in  every  case  the 
South  would  have  voted  down  the  West,  and  the  measures 
would  have  failed.  Webster  ended  by  moving  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  F^wit's  resolution. 

As  the  news  of  Wcbstcr*s  speech  spread  through  Wash- 
ington, his  act  became  the  one  topic  of  conversation. 
That  Webster,  whose  coolness  and  political  sngticity  were 
proverbial,  should  delil>erately  pass  over  Benton,  and  sin- 
gling out  llayne  make  him  the  object  of  attack  astounded 
members  from  the  South  and  West.  One  who  was  present 
declares  that  the  sensation  produced  was  so  great  that  on 
the  following  day  when  Hayne  was  expected  to  reply  there 
was  scarce  a  quorum  in  ihe  TToiiae  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate  gallery  was  packed,  the  lobbies  were  crowded,  and 
women  invading  tJie  floor  of  the  Senate  occupied  the  seats 
of  the  Senators  in  such  numbers  tliat,  it  was  jokingly  said, 
ft 
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the  Clerk's  desk  and  the  Vice-President's  chair  were  the 
only  spots  they  did  not  occupy. 

Some  routinij  busiuess  having  been  despatched  a  Sen- 
ator rose  and  aaked  that  considerutiou  of  the  resolution  be 
postponed  till  ilonday,  as  Webster,  who  wshed  to  hear  the 
diseuaeiou,  could  not  be  present,  llayne  objected,  "  I  see 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  in  his  seat,"  he  said,  ''  and 
presume  he  could  make  an  arrangement  which  would  en- 
able him  to  be  present.  I  will  not  deny  that  some  things 
have  fallen  from  the  gentleman  which  rankle  here  (touch- 
ing his  breast)  from  which  I  would  desire  at  once  to  relieve 
myself.  The  gentleman  has  discharged  liif  fire  in  the  face 
of  the  Senate.  I  hope  he  will  now  afford  rae  the  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  the  shot."  As  Hayne  paused  for  a 
reply  Webster  rose  and  folding  his  arms  said,  "I  am  ready 
to  receive  it.     Let  the  discussion  proceed." 

Benton  now  went  on  with,  his  speech  of  the  day  before 
and  was  still  speaking  when  Webster,  having  obtained  the 
postponement  of  his  business  in  court,  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate, Thereupon  Benton  yielded  the  floor  to  Ilayne,  who  at 
once  began  his  reply,  and  continued  till  candle-light,  when 
the  Senate  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  25th  of  January, 

Men  who  were  then  in  Washington  declared  that  such 
was  the  excitement  aroused  by  this  debate  that  strangers, 
citizens,  and  members  of  Congreas,  were  most  impatient  for 
Monday  to  come,  and  that  when  the  day  arrived  the  crowd 
struggling  for  admission  to  the  Senate  Chaml>er  surpassed 
any  ever  gathered  by  the  proceedings  of  that  body. 

In  the  presence  of  this  imposing  audience  Ilayne  now 
continued  his  memorable  reply,  and  spoke  till  the  clock  iu 
the  Chamber  marked  the  hour  of  four.  Webster  then  ob- 
tained the  floor  for  Tuesday  and  the  Senate  rose.  Next 
morning  the  Senate  Chamber  was,  if  possible,  more  crowded 
than  ever,  and  the  murmur  which  swept  over  the  audience 
when  Wester  stood  up  having  died  away  he  turned  toward 
Calhoun,  wlio  occupied  the  chair,  and  uttered  the  famous 
words  which  open  the  great  reply  to  Uayne.  Eye-witneaaea 
assert  that  while  Webster  spoke  the  IXouse  of  Representa- 
tives was  nearly  deserted;  that  business  lagged;  and  that  tl^ 
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few  members  that  remained  addressed  tliemselvea  to  almost 
empty  seats;  that  the  Senate  and  the  crowd  hung  uyton  hia 
lips,  and,  when  he  had  finished,  proclaimed  his  speech  the 
greatest  ever  made  in  Congress.  Ills  eulogy  of  South 
Carolina,  his  panegyric  on  Dexter,  and  his  peroration  were 
thought  to  be  unrivaled-  His  reasoning  was  held  to  be  con- 
elusive,  hia  argument  unanswerable,  his  adversary  demol- 
ished, and  every  position  taken  by  Ilayne  to  have  been  laid 
prostrate.  All  who  heard  Mr.  Webster,  it  was  said,  left  the 
Senate  Chamber  fully  convinced  that  he  is  by  far  the  great- 
est man  in  Congress.  Go  where  you  would,  this  was  the  uni- 
versal verdict.  You  couJd  not  walk  the  streets;  you  could  not 
enter  the  door  of  a  mess  room;  you  could  not  draw  near  the 
fireplace  in  a  barroom  of  a  hotel,  but  you  heard  this  lan- 
guage from  every  mouth.  Were  it  possible  to  put  on  paper 
the  manner  in  which  the  speech  was  delivered,  to  infuse 
into  the  printed  words,  the  curl  of  the  lip,  the  flash  of  the 
eye,  the  flush  of  the  cheek,  the  tone  of  sarcasm  which  en- 
livened, elucidated,  enforced  the  language  of  the  orator, 
then  but  not  till  then,  could  those  who  did  not  hear  the 
speech  be  made  sensible  of  the  banquet  they  had  lost. 

Not  a  word  that  fell  from  the  lip  of  either  speaker  ap- 
peared even  in  the  W^ashington  journals  for  two  weeks. 
Febmary  came  ere  the  people  of  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia road  ITayne'e  first  reply  to  Webster.  A  whole  month 
passed  before  Webster's  second  reply  to  Hayne  began  to 
be  published  in  the  newspapers  of  Pliiladelphia,  and  March 
pnod  before  it  was  read  in  F^oston.*  Then  the  demand 
it  became  enormous.     Near  forty  thousand  copies  in 

iphlet  form  were  piinted  at  Washington,  and  as  many 
Sore  in  other  cities.  Great  bundles  of  copies  were  sent 
into  South  Carolina,  where  the  speech  of  TTayne  likewise 
scattered  about  in  pamphlet  form  was  held  to  be  a  full 
refutation. 

While  praise  of  this  sort  was  seconded  by  the  Northern 
press,  none  save  those  who  heard  the  speecJies  knew  what 
Hayne  and  Webster  had  said.     A  few  journals  of  impor- 

•"We  do  Dot  know  t  oat  has  become  of  Mr.  Ba)nae'B  and  Mr  Webster's 
ipeecbes."    FbiUdelpbiA  Ouotw,  i'ebruar;  IS,  1S20. 
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tanoe  maintained  at  Washington  correspondents  whose  daily 
or  weekly  letters  were  published  as  soon  as  received  by 
mail,  and  it  was  from  these  sources  that  the  people  first 
heard  of  the  "Webster-Hayue  debate.  For  full  reports  of 
the  speeches,  the  presH,  tlie  country  over,  depended  on  the 
Washington  newspapers,  and  in  this  instance  the  reports 
were  held  back  for  careful  revision. 
-4  To  many  who  heard  and  to  many  who  read  the  speeches 
of  Benton,  Hayne  and  Webster  it  seemed  quite  clear  that 
Hayne  had  joined  in  the  attack  of  the  West  on  the  East 
that  he  might  unite  the  South  and  the  West  against  the 
East;  *  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  show  that  just  as  the  East 
was  injuring  the  West  by  an  attempt  to  check  emigration  in 
order  to  force  men  into  her  mills  and  factories,  so  she  had 
injured  the  South  by  that  policy'of  protection  which  made 
her  mills  and  factories  possible;  that  each  section  Lad  a 
grievance  against  a  common  oppressor;  that  the  one  cause 
of  these  grievances  was  the  tariff,  and  that  both  should  unite 
to  put  the  tariff  down.  But  the  motive  of  Webster  in  pass- 
ing over  Benton  and  answering  Hayne  was  lost  to  view. 
Benton  was  ignored  and  Hayne  selected  because  Webster 
neither  heard  nor  read  the  speech  of  Benton,  because  Hayne 
had  indorsed  and  reaffirmed  the  attack  made  by  Benton  on 
the  East,  and  announced  constitutional  doctrines  whic& 
Webster  held  to  be  dangerous  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  Union.  The  land  policy  of  the  government  interested 
him  little.  But  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  had  deeply 
interested  him  from  boyhood  days.  They  had  been  the, 
theme  of  his  Fourth  of  July  orations  at  Hanover  in  1 
at  Fryeburg  in  1802,  at  Salisbury  in  1805,  at  Concord 
180C;  and  of  the  Brentwood  address  which  he  wrote 
1812,  and  had  inspired  the  famous  words  "our  country, 
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*  "Ptirhaps  be  n«rer  Buoceedad  better  in  defeating  a  project  than  he  wae 
in  defeating  the  pcbemc  by  whicb  a  bargain  was  contemplated  to  be  effected  bj 
the  South  iritb  the  Western  Statea,  by  which  the  fanner  waa  to  vote  for  glTing 
he  public  laodH  to  the  West,  provided  that  the  West  would  join  witb  the  South  to 
procure  a  repeal  of  tlie  Tariff  System."    New  Eng.  nd  Palladium,  January  20, 1830, 

Othera  held  that  BenUn's  purpose  waa  to  prejudice  the  West  so  stroagly  againat 
Ibe  Butt  that  the  two  seotioiu  would  not  act  ia  coarart  in  the  ceit  aloction  cl 
IVMldont. 
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whole  country  and  nothing  but  our  country "  which  cloee 
the  Bunker  Hill  oration  of  1825.  He  had  watched  with 
anxiety  rhe  steady  growth  of  State  right  doctrines  in  aU 
parts  of  the  Union  and  the  frequent  assertion  of  them  by 
State  after  State.  He  was  familiar  with  the  resolutions  of 
Ohio  on  the  Comititution  and  the  jKiwera  of  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary; of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  on  the  jnrisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  of  Georgia  in  her  controversy  over  the 
Indian  lands;  of  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  on 
the  tariff  of  1824,  the  Harrisburg  Convention  and  the  tariff 
of  1828;  with  Calhoun's  Exposition  of  1828;  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Dr,  Thomas  Cooper,  and  with  all  the  acts  of  the 
nullification  party  in  South  Carolina  since  1824. 
•  Against  these  attacks  the  C-onstitution  as  yet  had  found 
no  able  defender.  A  few  States,  indeed,  as  Ohio,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Inland,  Indiana,  New  York,  had 
answered  South  Carolina  and  upheld  the  tariff.  But  no 
champion  had  yet  c^m©  forth  to  do  for  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union  what  Calhoun  had  done  for  nullification  and 
secession.  When,  therefore,  Havue  dw^larcd  that  *'  no  evil 
was  more  to  be  deprecated  than  the  consolidation  of  this 
govemiaent,"  Webster  seized  on  the  remark  as  affording  a 
proper  occasion  to  attack  what  he  called  the  South  Carolina 
doctrine  and  said  much  more  on  the  subject  than  appears  in 
the  printed  speech. 

The  reply  of  Hayne  was  a  bitter  personal  attack  on 
'  ebster,  his  opinions  and  public  acts,  a  denunciation  of  the 
^t  in  general  and  of  Massachusetts  in  particular,  a  de- 
nse of  the  opposition  of  the  South  to  the  tariff  and  appro- 
priations for  interna!  improvements,  of  her  institution  of 
slavery,  and  of  the  State  right  doctrine  which  prevailed  in 
South  Carolina.  That  doctrine,  said  he,  is  the  republican 
doctrine  of  '98;  was  first  promulgated  by  tho  fathers  of  the 
faith;  was  maintained  by  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  the 
worst  of  times;  was  the  very  pivot  on  wliich  the  revolution 
of  that  day  turned;  embraces  the  principle  the  triumph  of 
which  at  that  time  saved  the  Constitution  at  its  last  gasp, 
and  was  not  unwillingly  adopted  by  New  England  statesmen 
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when  they  believed  themselves  to  he  victims  of  unconstitu- 
tional le)<islation.  Tho  dcK-trinc  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  sole  judge  of  the  extent,  as  well  as  of  the  lim- 
itations of  its  powers,  seemed  to  Hayne  utterly  subversive 
of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  States.  WTiethor 
Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court  held  this  power  made  little 
difference.  If  the  Federal  Government  in  all  or  any  of  its 
departments  may  prescribe  the  limits  of  its  authority,  if 
the  States  are  bound  to  submit  to  its  authority,  if  they  may 
not  examine  and  decide  for  themselves  when  the  barriers 
of  the  Constitution  are  overleaped,  then  the  power  of  the 
government  is  in  tnith  unlimited,  the  S]t»tflWedHced  to  petty 
corporations,  and  the  people  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
Congress, 

In  his  second  reply  to  Hayne  Webster  delivered  that 
speech  which  won  for  him  the  popular  title  of  defender  and 
expounder  of  the  Constitution.  The  five  principles  of  the 
South  Carolina  doctrine  were,  he  said,  that  whenever  in 
the  judgment  of  the  State  legislatures,  the  government 
transcends  its  constitutional  limits,  they  may  interfere  and 
arrest  the  operation  of  its  laws;  that  this  right  is  constitu- 
tional and  not  revolutionary;  that  the  States  were  authorized 
thus  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  exercise  of 
power  by  the  general  government;  that  neither  the  general 
govenim*»nt  nor  any  hrandi  of  it  is  the  final  judge  of  the 
extent  of  its  powers,  but  that  the  States  may  decide  for  them- 
selves, and  each  State  for  itself,  whether  an  act  of  the  general 
govermneut  transcends  it^i  {wwer;  and  that  a  State  may,  b^ 
its  own  sovereign  authority,  if  it  thinks  it  necessary,  an 
any  act  of  the  general  government 

These  principles  arose  from  a  misconception  of  the  ori§ 
of  the  government  and  the  source  of  its  powers.  Whose 
agent  is  it  ?  Is  it  a  creation  of  the  State  legislatures,  or  the 
creation  of  the  people?  If  the  government  of  the  United 
Slates  be  the  agent  of  tlie  State  government*,  tlien  they 
may  control  it  and  it  becomes  the  servant  of  four  and 
twenty  masters  of  different  wills  and  different  purposes,  and 
yet  bound  to  ol»py  all.  If  it  be  the  ngont  of  tlie  people^  then 
the  people  alone  can  control  it,  restrain  it,  modify  or  reform 
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it  This  was  the  true  view.  "  It  is,  sir,"  said  "Webster,  "  the 
people's  constitution,  the  people's  government,  made  for  the 
people,  made  by  the  people,  and  answerable  to  the  people," 
He  held  it  to  be  "  a  popular  government,  erected  by  the 
people;  those  who  administer  it  reflf>onsible  to  the  people; 
and  itself  capable  of  being  amended  and  modified,  jiwt  as 
the  people  may  choose  it  should  be.  It  is  as  popular,  just  as 
truly  emanating  from  the  people,  as  a  State  govermnent." 
"  There  is  no  more  authority  with  them  to  arrest  the  opera- 
tion of  a  law  of  Congress,  than  with  Congress  to  arrest  an 
operation  of  their  laws.  The  Constitution  is  not  the  creature 
of  tho  State  government.  The  very  chief  cud,  the  main 
design,  for  which  the  whole  Constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted  was  to  establish  a  government  that  should  not  be 
obliged  to  act  through  State  agency,  or  depend  on  State  opin- 
ion and  State  discretion.  The  people  had  quite  enough  of 
that  kind  of  government  under  the  Confederacy.  The  people 
have  at  no  time,  and  in  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly, 
authorized  any  Statt?  legislature  tx)  conHtnie  or  interpret  their 
high  instrument  of  government;  much  leas  to  interfere  by 
their  own  power  to  arrest  its  course  and  operation.'*  * 

WTien  Webster  had  finished  speaking  and  the  expressions 
of  applause  which  announced  the  delight  and  approbation 
of  his  audience  liad  stil^ided,  Hayue  answered  with  an  argu- 
ment to  which  Webster  briefly  replied.  The  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  CaroUua,  said  he,  consists  of 
two  propositions  and  one  inference.  The  propositions  were: 
that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  between  the  States;  and 
that  a  compact  Iwtween  two,  with  authority  reserved  to  one 
to  interpret  its  terms,  would  be  a  surrender  to  that  one  of  all 
power  whatever-  The  inference  was  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment does  not  possess  the  authority  to  construe  its  own 
powers.    If  the  Constitution  be  a  compact  between  the  States, 

*  The  apeecbefl  of  both  Woh«ter  and  Hayne  were  carefully  revbed  before  the; 
were  allowed  to  appear  in  the  Dowspapere.  ThU  accoaota  for  the  fact  that  we  find 
Qayne  answering  parts  of  Webeter'a  which  be  fleenM  not  to  hare  delirered,  aa 
when  Harne  says:  "  He  teUa  as  he  bears  of  notlihig  bat  the  taritt!  the  tariffl  and 
If  a  word  could  be  found  to  rtijmc  with  it,  be  presumed  it  would  be  celebrated  io 
Terse  and  set  to  music." 
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and  the  States  only  aro  parties  to  it,  how  comes  the  gen- 
eral goTemment  itself  to  be  a  partyl  By  the  hypotheaia  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the  general  government 
ia  the  result  of  the  compact,  the  creature  of  the  compact,  not 
one  of  the  parties  to  it.  Yet  the  argument,  as  the  gentleman 
has  now  stated  it,  makes  the  govemiuent  one  of  its  own 
creators.  It  makes  it  a  party  to  the  compact  to  which  it 
owes  its  own  existence.  The  gentleman  considers  the  States , 
as  parties  to  that  compact,  but  as  soon  as  the  compact  is  made! 
he  considers  the  general  govemmentT  which  is  the  offspring 
of  that  compact,  not  its  offspring,  but  one  of  the  parties,  and 
so  being  a  party,  has  not  the  power  of  judging  of  the  terras 
of  the  compact.  Pray,  sir,  in  what  school  is  such  reasoning 
taught?  While  the  gentleman  is  contending  against  con- 
struction, he  is  himself  setting  up  the  most  loose  and  dan- 
gerous construction.  The  Constitution  declares  that  the  laws 
of  Congress  siiall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  No  con- 
struction is  necessary  here.  It  declares,  also  with  equal  plaic- 
oeas  and  precision,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  TT^nitod 
States  shall  extend  to  every  case  arising  under  the  laws  of 
Congress.  This  needs  no  construction.  Now,  sir,  how  doea 
the  gentleman  meet  this?  He  can  not  argue  the  seal  off  the 
bond,  nor  the  words  out  of  the  instrument.  What  answer 
does  he  give  to  them?  None  in  the  world,  sir,  except  that 
the  effect  would  be  to  place  the  State  in  a  condition  of  in- 
feriority, and  from  the  nature  of  things,  there  being  no 
superior,  the  parties  must  be  their  own  judges.* 

In  the  firet  reply  to  Ilayne,  Welwter  alluded  to  a  speech 
delivered  by  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper  in  1827,  and  to  the  passage 
"  we  shall  ere  long  be  forced  to  calculate  the  value  of  our 
Union."  f  Hayne  in  his  reply  had  "  rather  apnlngir/jd  for 
it  as  among  the  pardonable  ebullitions  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing." Treatment  of  this  sort  now  aroused  Dr.  Cooper  and 
drew  from  him  a  long  reply. 

The  contest  wo  haw  with  the  North  is  not,  said  he,  about 
the  Union,  but  Their  Union;  not  about  the  Constitution  of 


•  I  h«Te  mad(9U«d  Wchrter'a  answer,  hot  mod  his  own  nonla. 
t  Hiitory  of  the  People  of  ihe  United  Suiet.  Vol  V,  pp.  346-49. 
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our  revolutionary  patriots,  Lut  alxtut  the  Conatitution  of 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Clay.  Give  us  the  federal  compact  of 
independent  sovereign  States,  with  an  honest  obeervance  of 
the  limitations  of  power  contained  in  the  Constitution,  give 
it  to  us  as  it  was  construed  and  executed  under  Mr.  Jofifer- 
son's  administration,  and  not  a  whisper  of  disunion  will  be 
heard  in  South  Carolina.  On  the  other  hand,  force  upon 
us  the  yoke  provided  by  Messrs.  Adams  and  Clay  and  riveted 
by  Mr.  Webster,  and  if  we  submit  to  the  degradation  we 
shall  indeed  be  traitors  to  our  country,  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  jKjsterity.  He  really  wished  some  friend  of  the  Ameri- 
can System  would  be  good  enough  to  lay  before  the  public 
something  like  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  many  wonderful 
benefits  conferred  on  the  South  by  tliis  union  with  the  North. 
He  wished  General  llayne  had  put  the  question,  **  Will  the 
honorable  gentleman  be  good  enough  to  inform  us  distinctly 
of  what  use  the  North  is  to  the  South?  What  are  the  bene- 
fits we  derive  from  this  Northern  Union?"  Perhaps  some 
hints  might  be  furnished  these  Northern  gentlemen  toward 
such  a  reply. 

First  among  the  obvious  benefits  of  the  Union  to  the 
South,  he  continued,  was  a  perpetual  liability  to  be  dragged 
into  quarrels  instigated  by  Northern  cupidity  in  support  of 
Northern  pretensions,  not  against  our  enemies  but  our  con- 
sumers, Great  Britain  and  France.  Secondly,  we  are  in- 
debted to  this  Union  for  having  diebuitliened  the  South  of 
A  sum  of  money  which,  had  it  been  laid  out  in  the  South 
instead  of  in  the  North,  would  have  doubled  the  population^ 
the  products,  the  prosperity  and  the  power  of  the  South  had 
it  been  desirable  to  Northern  politics  that  this  should  be  done. 
During  the  last  fifty  years  South  Carohna  has  paid  over  sixty 
or  seventy  millions  of  dollars  to  the  United  States,  of  which 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  show  one  million  laid  out  among  the 
people  upon  whose  industry  it  has  been  raised.  Let  Mr, 
Webster  set  down  this  item  of  Southern  contribution  to 
Northern  prosperity  as  one  of  the  blessinga  of  the  Union. 

The  modern  maxim  of  the  worshipers  of  Union  is  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  is  the  law  paramount  in  every  possible 
case  of  legislation.  Thus  the  general  welfare  is  the  only  rule 
4 
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of  oonstitutional  construction.  Hence  the  tariff  for  protecti(Mi- 
Hence  the  wanton  waste  of  the  public  treasure  in  what  is 
called  internal  improyements.  Under  this  maxim,  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  may  decide  what  shall  be  the  general 
welfare,  there  is  an  end  of  the  federal  compact.  There  ia 
no  compact.  This  dispute  about  express  powers  and  implied 
powers  is  all  jargon.  There  is  now  one  consolidated  govern- 
ment. 

Give  us  the  constitution  of  1789-90  and  the  Union  of 
1789-90  as  its  framers  meant  it,  and  constructed  it,  and  we 
shall  deem  ourselves  satisfied  and  safe.  But  the  Union  in- 
troduced and  acted  on  by  Messrs.  Adams  and  Clay,  the 
adopted  Union  of  Xew  England  monopolists,  and  emblazoned 
by  the  eloquence  of  their  converted  advocate,  Mr.  Webster, 
this  Union  is  fraught  with  mischiefs  which  the  South,  and 
South  Carolina  in  particular,  will  do  well  to  calculate  before 
she  permanently  submits  to  them.* 

The  debate  thus  started  by  Webster  and  Hayne  dragged 
on  till  late  in  May,  and  bore  throughout  the  character  given 
to  it  by  the  two  great  leaders.  Sectional  jealousy,  party  hate, 
personal  spite,  broke  forth  continuously,  and  very  little  was 
said  on  the  subject  supposed  to  be  discussed.  The  conduct 
of  the  administration  then  in  control  and  that  of  the  six  that 
went  before;  the  sins  of  the  Federalists,  the  iniquities  of  the 
Republicans;  the  Farewell  Address  of  Washington,  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  the  Virginia 
Resolutions ;  the  many  interpretations  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  Presidents,  the  Congresses,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  by 
the  States;  the  sort  of  government  that  existed  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation;  the  kind  of  government  then  ex- 
isting under  the  Constitution;  the  Bank;  the  appointing  and 
removing  power  as  used  by  all  the  Presidents;  the  embargo; 
the  coalition;  the  tariff;  the  right  of  the  government  to  engage 
in  internal  improvements ;  land  titles  and  slavery  in  Kentucky ; 
the  comparative  prosperity  of  the  slave-holding  and  the  free 
States;  the  political  opinions  of  Jefferson;  the  political 
effusions  of  Adams;  the  origin  of  parties;  the  purchase  of 

*  Columbi&o  Telescope,  March  19. 1880. 
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Louisiana;  the  attempt  to  give  the  President  a  title  in  1789; 
the  political  revolution  of  1801;— such  wero  a  few  of  the 
many  topics  touched  on  or  discu-^sed  in  the  courae  of  this 
singular  debate!  It  was  in  truth  uut  a  debate,  but  one  long 
wrangle  in  which  Senators  of  each  party  poured  out  their 
long  jtent-up  feelings  of  sectional  animosity.  Among  those 
who  discussed  the  constitutional  issue  raised  by  Ilayue  and 
Webster  five  theories  of  governnient  were  current. 

There  were  those  who  dissented  from  every  argument 
urged  by  both  Webster  and  Hayne.  When,  they  argued, 
the  thirteen  colonies  threw  off  allegiance  to  their  mother 
country,  and  set  up  governments  of  their  own,  they  became 
invested  with  full,  complete,  and  absolute  sovereignty.  No 
part  of  this  sovereignty  has  ever  been  surrendered,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  A  sovereignty  subject  to  restraint; 
a  half,  three-quarters,  a  seven-eighths  sovereignty  is  incon- 
ceivable. Every  State  must  be  a  unit,  must  be  entirely  o£ 
one  character,  must  be  all  sovereign  or  all  vassal.  When, 
tlierefore,  the  Slates  formed  the  Constitution  they  did  not, 
they  could  not,  strip  themselves  of  so  much  as  one  jot  of  their 
Bovereign  power  in  relation  to  given  subjects,  either  individ- 
ually or  in  conjunction  with  others.  A  State,  with  others, 
may  agree  to  forbear  to  coin  money,  wage  war,  make  treaties, 
regulate  foreign  trade,  and  this  is  just  what  the  States  did 
when  they  formed  the  Constitution  which  now  unites  them. 
That  compact  is  an  agreement,  a  stipulation,  by  the  parties  to 
it,  to  use  their  sovereign  powers  jointly,  through  the  agency 
of  a  genera]  government,  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  instrument.  That  compact  was  not  formed, 
and  could  not  have  been  formed,  by  the  people  at  large;  nor 
by  the  people  acting  in  any  otlier  capacity  than  as  States.  It 
was  framed  by  representatives  from  the  States,  and  was 
adopted  by  representatives  from  the  States  severally,  sitting 
in  conventions  called  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  The 
States,  not  the  people,  made  tlie  Constitution,  and  the  general 
government  is  in  all  things  the  servant  end  in  no  things  the 
master  of  the  States. 

Such  being  the  case  it  follows  that  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  State  is  not  a  subject  for  judicial  decision,  and  that 
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tbe  Supreme  Court  is  not  the  tribunal  to  dispose  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  tbe  States,  or,  in  tbe  language  of  tbe  gentleman 
from  Massflubusetts,  **  to  impose  certain  salutary  restraints 
upon  States*  sovereignties."  Sucb  a  power.  If  it  be  sustained, 
must  lead  to  tbe  consolidation  of  tbe  government.  But  it 
will  not  be  sustained.  Our  bope  is  in  tbe  people.  Tbey  will 
never  permit  tlxe  sovereign  power  of  tbe  Stales  to  be  narrowed 
down,  controlled,  restrained,  by  a  quorum  of  tbe  judges  of 
tbe  Supreme  Court.  Tbey  will  oppose  it  with  their  suffrages, 
with  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  in  whatever  way  they 
may.  Tbe  history  of  tbe  world  does  not  furnish  an  instance 
in  which  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  was  ever  subjected  to 
judicial  decision  or  to  any  power  other  than  the  God  of  Bat- 
tles and  tbe  Lord  of  Hosts. 

In  another  class  were  those  who  freely  admitted  that  cases 
might  arise  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  might  declare  a 
law  to  be  unconstitutional;  that  in  sucb  instances  tbe  decision, 
whether  it  did  or  did  not  affect  State  rights,  must  be  final 
and  must  be  obeyed,  and  that  no  State  could  rightfully  binder 
or  atop  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence.  But  they  denied, 
and  denied  vigorously,  that  tbe  Supreme  Court  had  ever 
been  created  to  act  as  umpire  in  disputes  between  tbe  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  and  tbe  governments  of  tbe  States.  Among 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty  retained  by  the  States,  said  these 
men,  is  that  of  watching  over  the  actions  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment and  protecting  their  citizens  from  unconBiitutional 
laws.  In  the  case  of  an  act  plainly  unconstitutional,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  State,  but  held  to  be  lawful  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  State  aggrieved  may  remonstrate  to  Congress;  may 
address  the  other  States;  may  address  the  people  and  ask  them 
to  change  or  instruct  their  representatives;  may  propose  a 
Constitutional  amendment;  and,  finally,  if  none  of  these  meth- 
ods brings  relief,  may  resort  to  the  natural  right  which  every 
people  have  to  resist  extreme  oppression.  If  the  case  be  one 
of  those  few  which  can  not  go  before  the  Court  and  be  one 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  States,  would  justify  seceasion, 
then  out  of  tbe  Union  the  Stale  should  go. 

A  third  class  was  composed  of  those  who,  while  they  ad- 
mitted the  right  of  a  State  to  set  adde  an  act  of  Congress, 
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diBsented  from  this  method  of  procedure  and  believed  that 
secession  was  no  remedy  at  all.  Xo  State  legislature,  said 
they,  can  nullify  an  act  of  Congress.  AVhcnever  a  StaF9*- 
believes  Congreaa  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  deliberate,  palpable 
and  dangerous  exercise  of  power  not  granted,  the  party  in- 
jured should  call  a  State  convention,  and  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  delegates  of  the  sovereign  people.  Should  the 
convention  decide  that  the  law  is  not  an  infraction  of  the 
Constitution,  then  the  State  must  submit.  Should  the  de- 
cision be  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  then  it  becomes  at 
once  null  and  void  and  of  no  force,  and  Congress  must  sub- 
mit or  obtain  a  grant  of  the  desired  power  from  the  States. 
If  three-fourths  of  the  States  thus  appealed  to  refuse  to  make 
the  grant,  then  Congress  is  forbidden  ever  again  to  use  that 
power.  Should  three-fourths  of  the  States  decide  against  the 
complaining  State,  then  acquiescence  becomes  her  duty  and 
she  must  submit,  for  secession  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  tlie  Constitution. 

Behold,  said  the  leaders  of  a  fourth  class,  the  consequences 
to  which  this  doctrine  of  State  rights  leads.  If  any  one  State 
may  rightfully  suspend  the  operation  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
then  each  State  and  the  smallest  State,  by  the  smallest  possi- 
ble majority  in  her  small  legislature,  may  nullify  laws  of  the 
United  States  within  her  jurisdiction.  Then  will  the  action 
of  Congress  depend  on  the  concurrent  will  of  each  and  all 
the  States.  Then  may  laws  made  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
as  represented  by  the  Hpuse  of  llopresentatives,  and  by  a 
majority  of  the  States  as  represented  in  the  Senate,  be  set 
aside  by  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union.  Such  a  govern- 
ment, if  government  it  may  be  called,  would  be  absurd  in 
theory  and  impracticable  in  action. 

If  this  veto  is  the  right  of  a  State,  she  can  not  be  con- 
trolled, resisted,  coerced.  She  may  therefore  peacefully  leave 
the  Union  and  so  dissolve  (.he  Union,  for  laws  must  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States.  This  Union,  then,  can 
only  exist  so  long  as  four-and-twenty  States  agree  in  opinion. 
But  we  are  told  no  such  evil  will  result.  We  are  told  that 
nullification  is  a  safe  remedy,  a  necessary  check,  a  salutary 
restraint  on  the  uncontrolled  majority,  a  new  balance  on  the 
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Constitution  that  will  regulate  all  its  motions.  Once  ac- 
knowledge this  new  State  power,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  States.  Vain  delusion  I 
Once  acknowledge  it  and  this  Union  will  either  be  peaceably 
dissolved  or  forcibly  maintained. 

The  true  theory  of  goveniment  in  our  country,  said 
others,  is  this.  The  Federal  Constitution  is  supreme  over 
the  State  oonslitiitiona.  All  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution  and  all  treaties  made  by  the  authority  of  tho 
United  States  are  tlie  supremo  laws  of  the  land,  any  State 
law  made  or  to  be  made  to  the  contrary  notwitlistanding. 
State  judgea  are  bound  by  the  supreme  law,  any  State  law  or 
constitution  notwithstanding.  The  Executive  is  bound  by- 
oath  to  execute  the  supreme  law.  All  questions  ariaing  from 
the  conflict  between  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  tbat  of  the  State  are  to  be  settled  by  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  decisions  so  made  are  to  be  considered 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  executed  accordingly. 

Toward  the  close  of  May,  after  Senators  from  every  part 
of  the  country  had  talked  themselves  tired,  the  resolutions 
of  Foot  were  abandoned  and  the  great  debate  on  State  rights 
ended.  As  yet  the  President  had  done  no  act,  had  spoken 
no  word  which  justified  the  supporters  of  either  side  of  the 
question  in  saying,  He  is  with  usl  That  he  should  take  a  side 
and  take  it  quickly  was  all  important,  and  to  bring  this  about 
the  leading  nullifiers  in  Congress  formed  a  plan.  The  father 
of  nullification  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  birthday  was  the 
thirtecntli  of  April,  1743.  What  more  fitting,  then,  than 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  this  event  by  a  great  political 
dinner  in  honor  of  the  man  and  his  doctrines?  Surely  such 
B  feast  was  most  appropriate,  and  the  dinner  wag  accordingly 
announced  in  the  Washington  newspapers.  The  President 
and  the  Secretaries  were  invited  and  accepted;  a  list  of  most 
significant  toasts  was  prepared,  and  republicans,  whether  in 
Congress  or  out  of  Congress,  were  invited  to  send  in  their 
names  and  subscriptions.  But  when  the  delegates  from  Penn- 
sylvania saw  the  toasts  they  refused  to  a  man  to  attend.  The 
dinner,  however,  came  off,  and  was  voted,  by  those  who  sat 
aroimd  the  tables,  to  be  as  fine  an  affair  as  ever  took  place 
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in  Washington.  The  political  acts  and  opinions  of  Jefferson 
made  the  sentiments  of  the  toasts,  which  were  printed  on 
slipe  of  paper  laid  at  thp  plates  of  the  guests  and  subscribers. 
Those  at  the  head  of  the  list,  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son; the  Declaration  of  Independence;  the  author  of  the 
Declaration;  the  framcr  of  the  Statute  of  \''irp;inia  establish- 
ing religious  freedom  in  timt  State;  the  father  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  wei-e  drunk  to  with  music  and  applause, 
but  without  comment.  But  when  the  toast  to  the  Kentucky 
Resolutions  of  '!)8,  which  were  declared  to  be  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  Jcflfersonian  republican  principles  and  a  correct 
definition  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  State  and  Federal 
governments  was  reached,  Mr.  Bibb  of  Kentucky  rose  and 
explained  their  meaning. 

The  next  toast,  "  The  A^irginia  Resolutions,  and  Madi- 
son's Rejwrt  of  the  year  'US — Text-Books  in  the  Jeffersonian 
school;  when  they  cease  to  bo  read  and  admired  tlie  days 
of  Liberty  will  be  numbered,"  brought  up  itr.  Barlwur,  who 
explained  the  Virginia  dtx-trim*.  It  is,  said  he,  to  leave  with 
the  Federal  Government  the  powers  granted;  to  claim  for  the 
States  and  the  people  of  the  States  the  remainder,  and  in 
fixing  the  line  of  demarcation  to  follow  the  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  not  tlic  bewildering  mazes  of  doubtful  and 
erroneous  commentaries  made  on  it 

The  toast  "  To  Louisiana  and  the  memory  of  him  who 
acquired  it "  was  followed  by  long-continued  checriug  and 
by  music  from  the  marine  band;  but  when  the  cheers  and  the 
music  stopped,  a  silence  ensued  which  indicated  that  some 
one  w'aa  expected  to  reply.  But  no  one  did,  and  as  the  silence 
had  become  most  embarrassing,  Mr.  Benton  rose  and  spoke 
briefly.  Then  followed  toasts  made  up  of  fragments  of  Jeffer- 
son's first  inaugural  address;  speeches  by  Senators  Woodbury 
and  Uayne;  and  then  more  sentiments,  till  the  regulation  list 
of  twenty-four,  one  for  each  State,  had  been  completed. 

The  time  had  now  «x>me  when,  according  to  custom,  the 
diners  were  at  liberty,  nay,  wctc  expected  to  offer  such  toasts 
as  they  pleased  williout  being  formally  called  on  to  do  so. 
But  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  being  guests  of  honor  the 
toastmastcr  arose  and  invited  the  President  to  give  to  the 
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company  a  sentiment.  This  was  the  moment  moat  anxiously 
awaited;  for  the  sole,  the  on.Iv,  purpose  of  the  dinner  was  to 
draw  from  Jackson  and  the  Secretaries  such  expressions  of 
opinion  as  would  convince  the  country  that  the  administra- 
tion was  not  oppose<l  to  nullification.  The  President,  we  are 
told,  had  listened  in  silence  to  the  toasts  and  the  speeche 
and  neither  by  look  nor  gesture  had  given  the  smallest  indi- 
cation of  what  he  thought.  He  had  indeed  written  down 
a  few  words  on  the  back  of  the  pajier  ou  which  the  regular 
toasts  were  printed,  and  now,  to  the  horror  of  the  nuUifiere, 
read — '*  Our  P^ederat  Union.     It  must  he  preserved."  * 

The  enforced  applause  having  died  away  Calhoun  was 
called  and  said — "  The  Union;  next  to  our  liberties  the  mc 
dear.  May  we  all  remember  that  it  can  only  be  preserved 
by  respecting  the  rights  of  the  States  and  distributing  equally 
the  benefits  and  burdens  of  the  Union." 

As  soon  as  Calhoun  was  seated  Van  Buren  rose  and 
proposed:  "  Mutual  forbearance  and  reciprocal  conccssiond. 
Through  their  agency  the  Union  was  established.  The 
patriotic  spirit  from  which  they  emanated  will  forever  sus- 
tain it."  More  than  seventy  volunteer  toasts  now  followed* 
But  tho  two  that  alone  aroxised  comment,  remained  fixed  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  are  remembered  in  our  day, 
were  that  proposed  by  Jackson  and  that  proposed  by  Calhoun. 
The  Administraliou  press  toiled  hard  to  [>rovc  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  President  was  perfectly  plain,  that  ho  who  ran 
might  read  it,  and  that,  put  in  plain  words,  it  was,  the  policy 
of  the  country  whatever  it  may  be,  must  yield  to  the  discon* 
tent  in  the  South  in  order  that  the  Union  may  be  preserved;^ 
and  that  what  Jackson  said  was,  after  all,  but  an  echo  of  the 
words  of  Mr.  Bibb.  **  The  Federal  Union  must  be  preserved; 
the  friends  of  free  government  must  not  be  exposed  to  be 
insulted  and  silenced  by  the  votaries  of  tyranny."  But  the 
anti-nullifiers  laughed  to  sconi  such  explanations  and  claimed 


*  The  editor  of  the  Telcgnph  deoUrcd,  later,  that  this  tout "  wu  written  it 
the  tAble,  in  pencil,  on  the  huA.  of  a  ilip  of  paper  on  which  the  regular  toftita 
w«n  printed,  and  the  original  in  the  handwriting  of  the  President,  underfcor«d  ai 
printed,  waa  seat  to  the  office  of  the  Telegraph  b;  the  Ccmaiittee  who  prepared 
the  prooeedmgi  for  publicatioo.^ 
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the  President  as  their  friend.  Tlie  purpose  of  many  of  the 
toasts,  said  they,  was  to  foment  the  dieeontent  of  the  people 
of  the  South  with  the  tariff,  and  to  alienate  one  section  of  the 
country  from  another.  This  purpose  the  President  easily  dis- 
cerned and  had  rebuked  in  his  toaat,  '*  Our  Federal  Union ; 
i(  must  be  preserved"  Ho  has  done  well.  Ilis  position  is 
unmistakable.  He  has  said  to  the  South,  "  You  may  com- 
plain of  the  tariff,  and  perhaps  with  reason.  But  bo  long  as 
it  is  the  law  of  the  land  it  shall  be  enforced,  so  surely  as  ray 
name  is  Andrew  Jackson."  This  interpretation  was  in  turn 
denied  by  the  administration  newspapers,  which  declared  that 
the  true  meaning  of  the  President  was,  that  the  policy  of 
the  country,  whatever  it  migiit  be,  must  j-ield  to  partial  dis- 
content as  the  one  means  of  prescrviug  tho  Union. 

Confident  that  the  President  was  witJi  them,  and  well 
knowing  the  value  of  great  names,  the  anti-uullificrs  appealed 
to  Madison  to  speak  out;  *  but  it  was  late  in  the  year  when 
his  views  were  made  public.  The  Constitution,  he  said,  did 
not  provide  a  consolidated  government,  nor  a  confederated 
govenimcnt;  but  a  mixture  of  both.  It  was  formed  not  by 
the  governments  of  the  component  States,  as  was  the  Federal 
Government  it  supplanted.  Nor  was  it  formed  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  single  community. 
It  was  formed  by  the  States,  that  is  the  people  iu  each  of 
the  States,  acting  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity,  and 
formed  consequently  by  tho  same  authority  which  formed 
the  State  constitutions. 

Being  thus  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  States,  it  had  within  each  State  the  same  authority 
as  the  constitution  of  the  State.  But  with  this  essential  dif- 
ference, that  being  a  compact  between  the  States  and  consti- 
tuting the  people  thereof  one  people  for  certain  purposes,  it 
could  not  be  altered  or  annulled  at  the  will  of  the  States  indi- 
vidually as  the  constitution  of  a  State  may  be. 

Between  these  different  constitutional  governments,  the 

*  "Some  time  ago  jrou  expressed  a  wish  that  Ur.  MadlMm  might  come  a^oft 
this  nunifjing  doctrine.  Thai  ohjtct  1*  secured.  In  due  Ume  the  public  irill  have 
the  bencAt  of  hli  opinion  in  the  moat  Batisfaclor;  manner."— Webatcr  to  Jeremiah 
UaiKm,  June  4,  1830.     Webster  MSa 
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one  operating  in  all  the  States,  tlie  other  operating  separately 
in  each,  with  the  powers  of  government  divided  between 
them,  it  could  not  escape  attention  that  controversies  would 
arise  and  that  some  provision  must  he  made  for  their  settle- 
ment. That  nulliEcation  could  be  a  proper  mode  of  settling 
such  disputes  he  denied.  The  Constitution  is  a  compact,  and 
its  text  must  be  expounded  according  to  the  provisiona  for 
cx^KJunding  it  making  a  part  of  the  contract.  None  of  the 
parties  could  rightfully  renounce  this  any  more  than  another 
part  of  the  compact.  Should  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion he  found  not  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  States  against 
an  accumulation  of  usurpations  and  abuses  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  tlie  final  resort  was  an  amendment  to  tlie  Con- 
stitution. In  the  event  of  a  failure  of  every  constitutional 
re&ort,  and  an  accumulation  of  usurpations  and  abuses  making 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistauce  a  greater  evil  than  revo- 
lution, tlieu  there  was  an  appeal,  the  last  of  all,  to  original 
rights  and  the  law  of  self-preservation. 

"While  the  Senators  were  engaged  in  their  unseemly 
wrangle  over  TToot's  resolution  at  one  end  of  the  Capitol,  the 
House  at  the  other  end  was  often  the  scene  of  like  outbreaks 
of  sectionalism.  A  motion  to  instruct  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  distributing  the 
net  annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  among  the 
States,  to  be  used  for  education  and  internal  improvement*, 
plunged  the  Ilouse  into  a  long  debate  in  wliich  the^ast  and 
the  West,  the  old  States  and  tlie  new,  were  arrayed  on  oppo- 
site sides,  in  which  the  South  sided  with  the  West,  and  in 
which  tlircats  of  secession  were  openly  mat^L 

A  bill  to  construct  a  road  from  Buffalo  to^New  Orleans 
by  way  of  Wasliington  was  assailed  in  the  same  spirit.  Such 
a  highway,  it  was  urged,  would  knit  the  Union  yet  more 
closely;  expedite  the  carrying  of  the  mails;  be-of  inestimable 
Tttlue  to  the  farmers  of  Western  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia;  give  life  and  energy*  to  the  settlers 
in  the  Western  States ;  and  afford  easy  communication  in  time 
of  war  between  the  Capital  and  two  exposed  points  dn  the 
frontier.  To  send  a  letter  from  Washington  to  Baffalo,  it 
was  said,  then  consumed  six  or  seven  days,  and  to  New  Or- 
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leans  nineteen  davs.  Build  the  road  and  the  mail  would 
reach  Buffalo  in  four  and  New  Orleans  in  eleven  days.  Had 
the  road  existed  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  a 
saving  in  the  coat  of  transmitting  munitions  of  war  would 
have  been  effected  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  constniction. 
To  move  one  cannon  to  Buffalo  by  tlic  old  route  cost  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  road  again  was  tnily  national.  It  was 
fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  crossed  nine  States  whose  popula- 
tion in  1820  was  six  million  souls,  and  was  part  of  a  great 
scheme  of  internal  improvementa  which  had  been  going  on 
during  finir-aud-twenty  years. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  answered  that  not  a  cent  should 
be  appropriated  for  int<'rnal  imprnveincnts  till  every  dollar  of 
the  national  debt  had  been  paid;  that  whether  or  no  the 
people  would  then  consent  to  continue  the  system  of  taxation 
which  produced  a  surplus  remained  to  be  seen;  that  if  they 
did  the  surplus  should  be  distributed  among'the  States  and 
not  be  expended  by  the  general  government  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  its  powers,  and  the  injury  of  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States.  Commissioners,  it  was  said,  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  ret:eivp,  without  consent  of  the  Statea,  releases  from 
the  owners  of  land  over  which  the  road  is  to  pass.  But  sup- 
pose the  owner  is  unwilling  to  give  the  release,  will  you  ex- 
tend the  arm  of  federal  power  and  coerce  him?  Will  you 
assume  federal  jurisdiction  over  the  road  and  punish  by  the 
federal  judiciary  offenses  committed  on  it?  And  must  the 
system  of  excessive  taxation  be  endured  forever,  and  this  sys- 
tem of  inland  improvements  be  kept  up  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  absorbing  the  surplus  revenue'if  *'  I  know,"  said  Polk  of 
Tennessee,  '*  it  is  the  policy  of  the  friends  of  a  certain  system 
to  keep  up  the  high  taxes,  to  procrastinate  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt,  and  when  it  is  paid  to  have  a  plausible  pre- 
text to  expend  the  surplus.  The  American  System,  as  it  la 
falsely  called,  consists  of  three  things;  it  is  a  tripod,  it  is  a 
stool  that  stands  tipon  three  legs.  One  is  high  prices  for  the 
public  lands  to  prevent  emigration  to  the  West,  that  a  popula- 
tion of  paupers  may.  bo  kept  in  the  East  and  forced  to  work 
for  low  wages  in  the  factcjffies.  Another  is  -high  duties,  and 
high  taxe^  to  prot«pC  the  njaanuiacturer  and  produce  a  surplus 
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rei'enue.  The  tliird  is  the  ayateni  of  internal  improvements 
whicii  is  the  sponge  to  euck  up  the  excess  revenue  taken  from 
the  people.  This  view  of  the  Constitution  ciates  back  to  the 
close  of  the  late  war.  Before  that  event  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment performed  the  duties  which  the  States  intended  it 
should,  and  its  action  was  chiefly  external.  There  has  been  a 
constant  tendency  to  accumulate  power  in  the  Federal  head, 
and  to  encroach  on  the  legitimate  and  reserved  rights  of  the 
States;  to  use  doubtful  constructive  powers  and  to  build  up 
a  splendid  goverament,  differing  only  in  name  from  a  consoli- 
dated empire." 

We  seem,  said  Barbour  of  Virginia,  to  have  reached  an 
interpflting  crisis  in  our  pjlitical  hi.story.  Since  the  end  of 
the  late  M'ar  a  new  era  baa  opened  on  ne.  With  nothing 
abroad  to  trouble  us,  we  are  left  to  work  at  home.  The  action 
of  the  government  has  now  turned  inward  with  an  overflow- 
ing treasury  and  the  near  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt. 
New  schemes  of  policy  are  devised;  new  principles  of  gov- 
ernment were  avowed.  If  the  government  will  confine  itself 
to  the  great  objects  of  war,  peace,  commerce,  and  foreign 
relations,  and  leave  everything  municipal  in  its  nature  to  the 
States,  we  will  go  on  in  harmonious  concert.  But  when  we 
cross  this  line  and  intrude  on  the  field  of  municipal  legisla- 
tion we  turn  content  into  discontent  and  bring  into  direct 
conflict  the  interests  on  which  depend  the  Union.  "  This 
bill,"  said  a  member  from  New  York,  "  is  entitled  a  bill  for 
constructing  a  road  from  Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
by  tho  way  of  Washington,  to  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 
When  1  look  into  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  when  I  see  the 
stretch  of  authority  there  attempted,  when  I  consider  the 
profligate  expenditure  of  money  it  pro{>ofies,  when  I  view  its 
partiality,  its  cruelty,  its  injustice  and  its  usurpation,  and 
compare  it  with  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  government, 
tJie  title  strikes  me  os  inappropriate.  It  should  be  entitled, 
*  A  bill  to  construct  a  road  from  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
by  way  of  Washington,  to  despotism.' " 

Should  this  bill  paes,  said  another  member,  we  may  re- 
gard it  as  conclusive,  that  the  purpose  of  this  government  to 
keep  the  present  grinding  oppression  of  the  South  up  to  its 
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present  amount  Ja  fixed.  I  know  well  tlie  opinion  of  my  pon- 
etituents^  and  we  all  know  that  one  common  feeling  on  the 
subject  pervades  the  whole  southern  country.  The  people 
cannot  regard  the  money  as  appropriated  to  open  the  road. 
No,  sir^  they  will  hclieve  thai  the  road  is  opened  to  appro- 
priate money.  The  deep,  settled  opinion  of  the  people  of  the 
South  that  they  are  oppressed  becomes  a  matter  of  serious 
conaequonce  when  you  take  into  view  their  equally  settled 
opinion  that  the  oppression  arises  from  the  use  of  unauthorized 
power  in  the  manner  of  laying  the  taxes.  It  pervades  a  large, 
a  powerful  section  of  the  country,  and  the  lawgiver  who  acts 
in  contempt  of  it,  treads  on  dangerV  giddy  brink.  If  the  hill 
now  under  consideration,  said  Lee  of  Tennessee,  should  ever 
become  a  law,  it  would  be  idle,  insulting,  to  pretend  that  we 
aim  at  anything  short  of  consolidation  and  a  complete  con- 
quest of  State  authority.  I  consider  this  bill  as  the  most 
daring  attempt  upon  State  jurisdiction  and  authority  that  was 
ever  before  a  Congress  of  this  Union.  To  pass  it  would  be 
nothing  less  than  invoking  a  direct  collision  with  some  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  Have  gentlemen  forgotten  the  quar- 
ters from  which  we  have  been  admonished  not  to  exercise  this 
power?  Or  are  they  determined  to  push  on  regardless  of 
consequences?  I  call  on  the  friends  of  harmony  and  good 
order  to  beware.  When  at  last  the  question  was  put:  Shall 
this  bill  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading?  the  yeas  were  78 
and  tho  nays  111;  so  it  was  of  course  rejected. 

Another  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the  stock  of 
the  Maysville  and  Lexington  Turnpike,  a  road  sixty  milea 
long  and  lying  wholly  in  Kentucky,  met  a  Ijetter  fate  and 
passed  both  House  and  Senate.  But  it  soon  came  \yack  with 
the  veto  of  the  President  and  a  long  message  in  which  he,  too, 
set  forth  the  State  right  view. 

The  Maysville  and  Lexington  road  bill  having  gone  to 
the  Senate,  the  House  turned  to  new  business  and  were  un- 
expectedly plunged  into  another  sectional  wrangle  over  the 
tariff.  A  bill  for  the  better  collection  of  the  revenue  had 
been  reported  and  was  about  to  be  discussed,  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffio  moved  an  amendment  intended  to  repeal  the  tariff 
lawB  of  1S24  and  1828,  eo  far  as  they  related  to  wool  and 
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wotAen  goods,  iron  in  btn  snd  bolts,  hemp,  flax,  cottcm  bag- 
ging., indigo,  molAj-sf»  and  cott^jn.  and  supported  his  motion 
in  a  fierr  speech.  Snch  parts  of  his  remarks  as  related  to 
the  unc-onsti  rationality,  the  inequality,  injustice,  c^ipresEion, 
and  tynumical  operation  of  the  tari^  laws  were  of  the  kind 
members  of  CongresE  had  long  been  used  to  hear.  But  again 
and  again  as  he  went  on  he  burst  forth  into  bitter  attacks  on 
the  Stat«e  and  men  of  the  North  and  the  majority  in  Congress. 
**  I  ask  yon  then,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution,  and 
of  the  principles  of  eternal  justice,  what  li^t  has  Congress 
to  destroy  the  interest  of  one  entire  section  of  this  confed- 
eracy, to  promote  the  interests  of  the  other  sections?  What 
right  have  yon, — I  put  the  question  to  the  majority  of  this 
House  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States, — 
what  right  hare  you  to  lay  your  hands  on  our  property,  upon 
that  which  is  ours  by  the  highest  of  all  earthly  titles,  and 
arbitrarily  appropriate  it  to  your  own  use,  or  that  of  your 
constituents?  Xo  freak  of  tyranny  ever  committed  by  an 
absolute  despot  can  exceed  this  outrage  upon  the  principles 
of  natural  justice,  which  you  are  perpetrating  under  the  per- 
rerted  powers  and  prostrate  forms  of  a  free  government. 

"The  Southern  States  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
recognized  as  much  as  if  the  British  Parliament  had  the 
supreme  legislative  power  of  regulating  their  commerce." 
"  The  Southern  States,  actuated  by  that  uncalculating  pa- 
triotism for  which  they  have  always  been  distinguished,  have 
submitted,  without  a  single  murmur,  to  a  system  of  taxation 
which  has  drawn  from  the  productions  of  their  industry  at 
least  double  the  amount  of  their  just  contribution  to  the  Fed- 
eral treasury.  But,  sir,  when  they  find  an  interested  ma- 
jority, confident  in  the  strength  of  numbers,  openly  and 
boldly  avowing  the  unjust  and  I  had  almost  said  nefarious 
and  piratical  purpose  of  sweeping  from  the  face  of  the  ocean 
a  lawful  branch  of  trade  which  almost  exclusively  belongs 
to  the  people  of  these  States,  it  is  time  for  them  to  rise  up  in 
the  majesty  of  their  rights  and  demand,  in  the  name  of  the 
principles  of  eternal  justice  and  of  constitutional  liberty,  by 
what  authority  do  you  commit  this  monstrous  outrage." 

The  oppression  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  he  said. 
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had  l)ecn  carripd  to  an  extremity  wbieh  the  most  slavi»b  popu- 
lation on  earth  would  not  endure  without  a  struggle.  Was 
it  to  be  expected^  then,  that  frfenien  would  patiently  bow 
<lown  and  kiss  the  rod  of  the  oppressor?  It  was  not  for  him 
to  say  wluit  course  South  Carolina  might  deem  it  a  duty  to 
pursue  iu  this  great  emergency.  It  was  enough  to  say  that 
she  perfectly  understood  the  ground  she  occupied  and  that 
whatever  attitude  she  might  assume,  she  would  firrnly  and 
fearlessly  maintain  it,  be  consequences  what  they  might. 

T)o  not  apprehend,  sir,  said  Mr.  Blair  of  South  Carolina, 
"  that  South  Carolina  wishes  to  separate  from  the  Union,  but 
she  can  not  consent  to  hold  tlic  rank  of  a  mere  province  and 
permit  her  citizens  to  be  enslaved.  They  will  not  become  slaves 
to  Xorthern  manufacturers.  No,  sir,  you  have  no  just  fears 
to  entertain  in  relation  to  South  Carolina.  She  will  do  every- 
tbing,  nay,  she  has  done  everything  that  the  federal  compact, 
honor,  and  patriotism  require  of  her;  and  after  this,  if  tlie 
worst  must  come,  why,  in  God's  name,  let  it  come!  If  those 
who  ought  to  cherish  her  as  an  old  Revolutionary  sister  and 
confederate  still  persevere  in  ungenerous  and  unhallowed 
attempts  to  beggar  and  enslave  her,  she  will  defy  you,  sir. 
I  will  not  apologize  for  ixsing  strong  language,  I  speak  the 
language  of  a  sovereign  State  whose  patient  endurance  is 
stretched  to  its  utmost  existence.  If  South  Carolina  can  not 
remain  in  the  confederacy  on  fair,  equitable  and  constitu- 
tional terms,  if,  finally,  she  has  no  alternative  but  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  eventuate  in  her  se])aration  from  the 
great  American  family,  or  become  a  slave,  she  is  disposed 
to  leave  you  in  peace,  and  she  will  leave  you  with  her  best 
wishes  for  your  happiness  and  independence." 

I  have  never  allowed  myself,  said  Mr.  Ifartindale,  to  con- 
template tlie  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  possible.  But  if  the 
Btatements  (ff  ^e  interests  of  the  cotton-growing  States  be 
correct,  it  is  not  only  possible  but  inevitable.  For  myself 
and  my  constituents,  and  in  behalf  of  the  State  which,  in 
part,  I  represent,  I  rejwl'tbe  charge  of  the  base  intent  im- 
puted by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  Make  good 
the  charge,  prove  the  injury,  and  we  will  consent  to  the  seces- 
sion to-morrow;  but  we  can  not  and  will  not  allow  the  repeal 
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of  die  tariff.  Go,  in  the  nauie  of  God, — go  in  peace,  if  there 
be  the  least  seiublanoe  of  truth  in  the  cljargc.  Mut  there  is 
not.  la  South  Carolina  oppressed?  I  deny  it.  Before  the 
nation  and  the  world,  I  protest  it  ia  not  true. 

To  this  Mr.  MfDuftie  asked  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
dissolving  the  Union?  The  Southern  States  would  export 
to  foreign  countries  productiona  amounting  to  forty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  as  there  would  he  no  system  of  legislative 
plunder,  or  piracy,  to  intercept  the  lawful  returns  of  their 
industry-  and  enterprise,  they  would  imjmrt  through  their  own 
eufltom  houses  foreign  merchandise  to  at  least  an  equal 
amount.  The  whole  of  the  reser\'e  derived  from  the  impost 
duties  on  these  goods  would  then  belong  to  them,  inate^id  of 
being  unnaturally  diverted  to  enrich  other  parts  of  the 
confederacy. 

In  less  than  ten  vears  Charleston  would  be  the  second 
city  in  the  Union,  and  all  the  Southern  citiea  and  towns  would 
have  a  corresponding  increase.  The  wealth  and  capital  now 
concentrated  in  Boston,  Providence,  LowcU,  would  be  trana- 
ferred  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  Augusta  aud  Columbia. 

And  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  secession  of  the 
cotton-growing  States  on  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
other  States  of  the  Union?  What  would  become  of  their 
mills  and  factories  now  sustained  by  unjust  and  unconstitu- 
tional taxes  on  the  production  of  Southern  industry?  They 
would  exhibit  one  wide,  unbroken  scene  of  dosolatiou  and 
ruin. 

In  the  end  the  amendment  to  repeal  the  tariff  acts  was 
rejected  and  the  bill  was  passed.  The  House  then  gave  its 
attention  to  Indian  affairs* 
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The  policy  of  the  administration,  aa  set  fortt  by  Jackson 
[■when  he  bade  the  Creeka  of  Alabama  and  the  Clierokees  of 
Georgia  quit  their  homes  and  go  quietly  to  lands  beyond  the 
I  Jfiasis-sippi,  proved  far  from  acceptable  to  the  Indians.     The 
[  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  took  steps  to  prevent  oven  the 
voluntary  removal  of  their  people,  ordered  that  all  who  en- 
rolled for  emigration  to  Arkansas  should  be  deprived  of  citi- 
zenship, and  allowed  fifteen  days  in  which  to  quit  the  terri- 
.  tory;  decreed  that  any  Indian  who  sold  liis  improvements  to 
[an  emigrant  in  order  that  they  might  he  valued  by  the  agent 
[of  the  United  States  should  be  fined  and  whipped;  and  or- 
fdained  that  any  citizen  who,  without  consent  of  the  I-iOgift- 
[lative  Council,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
{to  sell  a  part  of  the  national  lands  should,  on  conviction,  be 
[put  to  death.    To  these  acts  of  resistance  Georgia  responded 
(by  seizing  the  Cherokee  country;  by  cutting  it  into  pieces 
turhich  she  annexed  to  five  of  her  western  counties;  by  de- 
Iclaring  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Cherokees  to  be  null 
[and  void;  by  spreading  her  own  laws  over  them;  by  forbid- 
emigration  and  the  sale  of  land  under  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment of  from  four  to  six  years,  and  by  fixing  June  1, 
[1830,  as  the  day  whereon  this  law  should  go  into  effect.    And 
low  Alabama  and  Mississippi  made  haste  to  follow  the  ex- 
[ample  set  by  Georgia  and  in  like  manner  cut  up  the  Indian 
?rritory  within  their  boundaries,  annexed  it  to  their  coun- 
|tieB,  and  spread  over  it  their  laws. 

The  acts  of  these  three  States;  the  appeal  of  the  Choro- 
cees  from  the  President  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
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tbe  lively  sympathy  aroused  in  the  North  and  East,  the  public 
meetings,  resolutions  and  petitions  to  Congress  in  their  be- 
half, and  the  wish  of  the  President  expressed  in  his  message 
that  the  Indians  might  be  sent  across  the  Mississippi,  called 
loudly  for  Congressional  action.     A  bill  was  therefore  re-  ^ 
ported  authorizing  the  President  to  select  a  great  tract  o£fl 
land  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  not  wHthin  the  limxta  ~ 
of  any  State  or  organized  territory,  cut  it  into  districts  for 
the  reception  of  such  Indian  tribes  as  nught  bo  willing  to 
remove  there;  give  such  aid  and  protection  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  emigrants  to  travel  to  and  settle  in  the 
district  assigned  them,  and  appropriated  five  hundred  thoiH| 
sand  dollars  toward  carrying  these  provisions  into  effect. 

If,  said  the  friends  of  the  Indians,  the  real  purpose  ofl 
this  bill  were  to  provide  a  country  beyond  the  Mississippi  for 
such  Indian  tribes  as,  of  their  own  free  will,  might  be  dis- 
posed to  remove  there,  we  should  cheerfully  give  it  oult  sup- 
port. But  this  is  not  its  real  purpose.  The  papers  before 
the  House  convince  us  that  it  is  chiefly  intended  to  aid  the 
measures  recently  taken  by  certain  Southern  States  for  the 
removal  of  the  Indiana  within  their  borders,  a  purpose  xinjust 
to  the  Indians  and  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  our  country. 
Wo  cannot  therefore  give  it  our  support.  Our  duty  is  clear. 
We  must  resist  the  imperious  demands  of  Georgia  or  abandon 
our  treaties  and  laws.  By  treaties  we  have  marked  out  the 
bounds  of  the  Indian  country  and  forbidden  the  Indians  to 
sell  their  lands  to  third  persona  or  to  foreign  States.  By  acta 
of  Congress  no  person  can  enter  the  Indian  country  for  trade 
without  a  license,  nor  settle  there,  nor  buy  of  the  Indians, 
clothing,  guns,  nor  implements  of  husbandry,  nor  sell  them 
spirituous  liquors.  All  crimes  committed  by  Indians  are  tried 
in  the  United  States  courts.  The  tribes  first  and  the  govern- 
ment finally  are  liable  for  all  Indian  depredations.  We  fur- 
nish them  with  domestic  animals,  with  farming  tools,  witb 
goods  and  money,  send  them  agents,  designate  the  places  of 
trade,  appoint  persons  to  teach  them  agriculture,  and  for  tbia 
purpose  alone  appropriate  ten  thousand  dollars  annually.  lo^ 
not  all  this  indubitable  evidence  of  the  national  control  ofl 
the  Indians?    Yet  in  the  face  of  it  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
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Mississippi  have  assumed  entire  civil  and  crimiiial  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  Indian  territory  within  their  limits,  and  claim 
that,  let  their  laws  be  what  they  may,  the  United  States  can 
not  interpose. 

We  are  told  that  force  is  not  tx)  be  applied  to  remove  the 
Indians.  Oh,  no,  no  force  1  Only  the  laws  of  Georgia  are 
to  be  spread  over  the  Indians.  Their  ancient  customs,  laws, 
usages  are  to  be  abolished;  their  council  fires  extinguished; 
their  existence  as  a  political  community  annihilated.  For 
what  purpose  docs  Georgia  extend  her  laws  over  the  Indians 
unless  it  be  to  force  them  to  remove;  to  enable  her  to  get 
poflseedon  of  their  lands? 

We  are  told  that  the  treaties  guaranteeing  to  the  Chero- 
keea  their  country  are  prejudicial  to  the  just  claims  of 
Georgia.  We  deny  it,  for  Georgia  has  no  just  claims  to 
the  Cherokee  country.  Her  Indians  are  not  tenants,  nor 
subject  to  her  will,  but  are  the  solo  proprietors  of  the  land 
they  occupy,  and  the  United  States  is  bound  to  defend  their 
boundary  and  protect  their  rights  and  privileges  as  a  nation. 

What,  it  is  asked,  has  a  Cherokee  to  fear  from  the  laws 
of  Georgia?  He  has  this  to  fear.  By  one  section  of  her  law 
of  December,  1829,  Georgia  has  provided,  "  that  no  Indian 
or  descendant  of  any  Indian,  resiiling  within  the  Creek  or 
Chcrokoo  Nation  of  Indians,  shall  be  deemed  a  competent 
witness  in  any  court  in  the  State  to  which  a  white  person  may 
be  a  party,  except  such  white  person  reside  within  the  said 
nation."  Wicked  and  deprnvod  men  have  but  to  cross  the 
Cherokee  line,  have  but  to  choose  the  time  and  place  when 
the  eye  of  no  white  person  is  on  them,  and  they  may  bum 
the  dwelling,  waste  the  farm,  plunder  the  property,  assault 
the  person,  murder  the  children  of  any  Cherokee  subject  of 
Georgia  and,  though  hundreds  of  his  tribe  may  be  looking 
on,  not  one  of  them  can  bear  witness  against  the  spoiler. 
He  is,  by  law,  left  to  tlie  merry  of  the  firolirand  and  dagger 
of  every  unprincipled  wretch  in  the  community. 

What,  we  are  asked,  has  a  Choctaw  to  fear  from  the  laws 
of  Mississippi?  Ho  has  this  to  fear.  A  section  of  one  of  her 
laws  provides  that  any  person  who  shall,  in  any  manner,  per- 
form the  duties  of  chief,  mingo,  head  man,  or  other  office, 
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not  recognued  by  the  kwa  of  the  State,  shall,  on  conviction 
before  a  competent  court,  be  fined  not  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars  and  be  imprisoned  not  longer  than  one  year.  Now, 
there  is  a  treaty  b<?tween  the  United  States  and  the  Choctaw 
Xation  which  authorizes  the  **  mingoes,  chiefs,  head  men  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation  to  raise  and  organize  a  corps  of  light- 
horee."  But  under  the  laws  of  Mississippi  any  person  who 
should  dare  to  do  what  this  treaty  authorizes  him  to  do, 
would  he  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  bill  upon  your  table,  said  its  advocates,  involves  little 
that  can  be  considered  new  in  principle.  The  Indians  beg&n 
emigration.  Their  own  enterprise,  unimpeded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, led  many  of  the  southern  tribes  to  move  westward 
and  take  up  their  abode  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  Chero- 
kees  began  it  as  early  as  1808,  and  since  that  time  treaty 
after  treaty  providing  for  emigration  has  been  made  with  the 
various  tribes.  This  policy  has  been  approved  by  every  Pres- 
ident from  JefTerson  to  Jackson  and  by  every  Secretary  of 
War  from  Calhoun  to  Eaton;  has  been  the  subject  of  Indian 
talks,  treaties,  laws,  messages,  and  reports ;  has  been  heartily 
endorsed  by  a  large  part  of  the  wise  and  good  over  all  the 
land,  and  has  received  the  support  of  our  most  enlightened 
Indian  agents  and  our  most  pious  Indian  missionaries. 

Who  then  are  the  opponents  of  the  bill?  They  are  the 
opponents  of  this  administration,  and  those  who  from  selfish 
consideration  have  made  great  exertions  in  the  fashionable 
mode  of  the  day  and  cover  our  table  with  memorials,  pam- 
phlets, and  speeches  l)pforB  society  and  town  meelings. 
These  country  fanatics  have  placed  themselves  behind  the 
bulwark  of  religion  and  denounce  the  Georgians  as  atheists, 
deists,  infidels  and  sabbath-breakers,  laboring  under  the  curse 
of  slavery.  Our  State  stands  charged  before  this  House, 
before  this  nation  and  before  all  tho  world  with  cruelty  to 
the  Indiana.  The  general  condition  of  the  Indians  is  pictured 
as  comfortable,  prosperous,  enlightened  and  that  of  the 
whites  MB  wholly  debased.  The  Georgians  are  described  as 
the  worst  of  savages;  as  men  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  who  never  hear  a  sermon  unless  preached  by  a  New 
England   missionary.     Yet  the  inhumanity  of  Georgia  is 
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nothing  more  nor  less  tlian  the  extension  of  her  laws  over 
a  misguided  population  living  on  her  »iil  and  under  her 
juriadictioD.  But  Georgia  has  no  complaint  to  utter,  no  sup- 
plication to  make.  She  kuow»  her  rights,  denies  your  juris- 
diction, and  fears  nothing  from  your  senteno**.  Her  right 
of  sovereignty  will  not  ho  yielded.  If  you  do  not  perform 
your  duty  and  fulfil  your  contract  of  eight  and  twenty  years' 
standing,  you  had  better  let  her  alone,  and  leave  her  to  ar- 
range her  own  aflFairs  in  her  own  way.  A  crisis  has  arrived 
which  calls  for  action.  The  right  of  jurisdiction  need  not 
be  questioned.  It  is  settlefl.  CJeorgia  and  Alabama  and 
Kississippi  have  assumed  jurisdiction  over  all  Indian  terri- 
tory within  their  limits,  and  claim  that,  let  their  laws  be  what 
they  may,  the  United  States  can  not  interpose;  no,  not  if 
they  pass  laws  to  put  every  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  and  Creek 
to  death.  They  have  driven  the  United  States  out  of  their 
limits,  and  now  deny  its  right  by  treaty  or  by  legislation  to 
meddle  in  the  internal  and  domestic  concerns  of  the  Indians. 

All  these  and  many  more  arguments  were  replied  to  at 
great  length  by  the  friends  of  Indian  rights.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  not  to  be  settled  by  argument.  From  the  very  first 
it  was  partisan  and  sectional  in  character.  Throe  times  dur- 
ing the  debate  motions  were  determined  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Speaker,  and  when  at  last  the  question,  Shall  this  bill 
pass?  was  put,  the  yeas  were  one  hundred  and  three  and  the 
naya  seventy-seven. 

Two  days  later  Congress  rose  and  the  next  day,  which 
was  the  Ist  of  June,  the  laws  of  Georgia  went  into  force  in 
the  Cherokee  country  and  were  duly  proclaimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. How  rigorously  they  would  be  enforced,  and  how 
patiently  submitted  to  by  the  Indians  remained  to  be  de- 
termined.       ;^,C    '\ 

The  State  officials  were  prompt  to  act.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1829  gold  was  discovered  in  the  northeast  end  of  the 
State  on  lands  owned  by  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Gold-hunt- 
ers rushed  in  and  when  the  summer  of  1830  came  some  three 
thousand  men  were  reported  to  be  digging  at  the  mines.  All 
this  was  illegal,  for  an  act  of  Congress  forbade  any  one  to 
settle  or  trade  in  the  Indian  territory  without  a  license  from 
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the  Unitei]  States.  Nine  such  intruders  from  Hall  County 
were  accordingly  seized  by  the  United  States  authorities  and 
in  June,  1830,  were  brought  before  Judge  Clayton,  of  G^eor-  ■ 
gia,  who  discharged  *  them  and  promptly  complained  to  the  i 
Governor.  When  he  beheld  these  men  paraded  through  the  ■ 
streets  guarded  on  all  sides  by  the  troops,  if  not  of  a  foreign^  ■ 
at  least  of  another  government,  and  for  no  other  crime  than 
going  on  the  soil  of  their  own  State,  he  felt,  he  said,  as  never 
before,  the  deep  humiliation  produced  by  the  exercise  of 
power  by  the  general  government  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of 
Georgia.  He  urged  the  Governor  to  request  the  President 
to  withdraw  the  Federal  troops.  In  due  time  the  request 
was  made  and  promptly  granted. 

The  duty  of  driving  out  intruders  and  preserving  order  in 
the  Indian  country  thereupon  fell  on  Georgia,  and  at  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature  a  law  for  the  purpose  was  en- 
acted. Henceforth  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Cherokee  Council 
or  legislative  body  to  meet,  unless  to  cede  land,  or  for  a 
Cherokee  judge  to  hold  a  court,  under  penalty  of  four  years' 
imprisonment.  Any  white  man  found  in  the  Indian  country 
after  March  1,  3831,  without  a  license  from  Georgia  was  ioM 
be  subject  to  the  same  penalty.  ™ 

Meantime  the  Cherokees  had  begun  to  act,  had  consulted 
William  Wirt,  and  had  been  informed  that  they  were  a  sov- 
ereign nation  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 
Their  territory,  they  were  advised,  was  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Georgia  which  had  no  right  to  spread  her  laws 
over  it,  and  the  law  providing  for  such  extension  was  null, 
void,  and  of  no  force.  It  was  void  because  it  violated  exist- 
ing treaties;  and  was  repugnant  to  the  Act  of  1802  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates.  Thus  advised  the  Chero- 
kees retained  Wirt  to  make  a  motion  before  the  Supreme 
Court  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  Georgia  within  their  territory,  and  made  one  more 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

And  now  a  test  case  arose  in  a  most  unexpected  manner. 
An  Indian  named  Com  Tassel  killed  a  fellow  Cherokee,  and 
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(or  this  was  arrested,  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  Hali  County.  The  day  for  execution 
eing  near  the  case  was  hurried  before  the  Supreme  Court 
^f  the  United  States  on  a  writ  of  error,  and  a  citation  issued 
to  the  State  of  Georgia  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  the 
itence  against  Com  Tassel  should  not  be  corrected.  At 
lis  attack  on  the  sovereignty  of  Georgia  the  wrath  of  the 
Governor  flamed  high,  and  when  laying  the  writ  before  the 
legislature  he  declared  that  any  attempt  to  execute  it  would 
be  resisted  with  all  the  force  at  his  command.  "  If,"  said  he, 
*'  the  judicial  powurs  thus  attempted  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Durts  of  the  United  States  ia  submitted  to,  or  sustained,  it 
lust  eventuate  in  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  State  govem- 
aenta."  The  legislature  replied  that  Georpa  would  "  never 
BO  far  compromit  her  sovereignty,  as  an  independent  State, 
as  to  become  a  party  to  the  case,"  and  bade  the  Governor, 
and  "  every  other  officer  in  this  State,"  ignore  "  any  and 
every  mandate  and  process  that  has  been,  or  may  bo,  served  " 

tfor  "  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  execution  of  any  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  this  State."  The  injunction  was  strictly 
obeyed;  the  writ  was  utterly  ignored;  and  on  the  appointed 
day  Corn  Tassel  was  hanged  much  to  the  delight  of  all  true 
friends  to  State  right  doctrines,  who  now  looked  forward 
pith  a  new  interest  to  the  coming  trial  of  the  case  of  the 
/herokee  Nation  vs.  Georgia. 

The  editor  of  the  United  States  Telegraph,  the  official 
&Tgan  of  the  President,  exactly  expressed  their  sentiments 
?hen  he  declared  that  "  the  position  in  which  the  Supreme 
3ourt  is  placed  by  the  proceedings  of  Georgia,  demonstrates 
3e  alieurdity  of  the  doctrine  which  contends,  that  the  court 
1  clothed  with  supreme  and  absolute  control  over  the  States." 
March  fifth,  1831,  was  set  down  for  tlie  hearing,  but 
[the  argument  was  made  one  week  later.     No  counsel  ap- 
eared  in  behalf  of  Cicorgia.    William  Wirt  and  John  Ser- 
eant  represented  the  Indians,  and  filed  a  supplementary  bill 
atting  forth  that  since  the  first  bill  was  drawn  the  State  of 
Georgia  has  been  guilty  of  other  acts  which  went  far  to  show 
a  fixed  determination  to  enforce  her  authority  over  the  Cher- 
okee Nation.    She  had  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  ill  the  case  of  Corn  Tassel  and  put  him  to  death.  She 
had  enacted  a  law  for  the  sun*ey  of  the  Cherokee  lands 
and  for  their  distribution  by  lottery  among  her  people  She 
had  declared  null  and  void  all  contracts  hereafter  made  with 
the  Indians;  had  forbidden  white  persons  to  live  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Cherokee  country;  had  authorized  the  Gov- 
ernor to  take  poHS(!Ssion  of  tbe  gold  and  silver  mines  iu  the 
Indian  country,  had  commanded  him  to  enforce  the  laws, 
and  he  was  so  doing. 

The  complainants  contended  that  the  Cherokee  Nation 
was  "  a  foreign  nation  '■  and  as  such  competent  to  sue  in  the 
Supremo  Court;  that  such  a  case  was  juade  out  in  the  bill 
as  would  warrant  the  court  in  granting  relief,  and  that  a  fit 
and  appropriate  relief  waa  the  injunction  for  which  they 
prayed.  From  all  this  the  Court  dissented.  "  It  may  well 
be  doubted,"  said  Marshall,  "  whether  those  tribes  which  re- 
side within  the  acknowledged  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
can,  with  strict  accuracy,  be  denominated  foreign  nations. 
They  may,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  be  denominated  domes- 
tie  dependent  nations.  ,  .  .  Their  relation  to  the  United 
States  resembles  that  of  a  ward  to  his  guardian.  .  .  .  The 
Court  has  bestowed  its  beat  attention  on  this  question,  and, 
after  mature  deliberation  tbe  majority  is  of  opinion  that  an 
Indian  tribe  or  nation  within  the  United  States  is  not  a  for- 
eign State  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  and  can  not  main- 
tain an  action  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States."  The 
motion  for  an  injunction  was  therefore  denied  and  the 
Cherokees  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  Georgia.* 

The  act  of  December,  1830,  provided  that  all  white  per- 
sons living  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  country  on  and 
after  March  tlie  firnt,  1S31,  must,  obtain  a  license  so  to  do, 
and  must  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 
The  penalty  for  disobedience  was  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
for  at  least  four  years;  but  the  law  was  not  to  extend  to 
authorized  agents  of  the  United  States.  Some  obeyed  and 
left  the  country,  others  remained,  and  six  of  these  were 
promptly  arrested  by  the  commander  of  the  Georgia  Guard 
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who  was  about  to  deliver  tbem  to  the  civil  authorities  when 
he  was  served  with  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  commandiug  bim 
to  show  caiise  for  their  arrest  and  detention.  The  caae  was 
tried  at  the  March  term  of  the  Gwinnett  Superior  Court. 
Counsel  for  tlie  defendants  arj^ed  tliat  the  law  was  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  that  of  Geor- 
gia. To  the  Federal  Constitution  because  no  State  may  pass 
an  ex  post  facto  law;  because  the  citizens  of  each  State  arc 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
several  States;  because  no  State  shall^  without  consent  of 
Congress,  keep  troops  in  times  of  peace;  and  because  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons^  houses, 
papers  and  effects  from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 
The  law  was  contrary  to  the  State  constitution  because  the 
oath  required  was  a  test  oath.  Each  objection  was  discussed 
by  the  judge  in  bis  opinion  and  declared  untenable.  Four 
of  the  prisoners  were  therefore  held;  but  two  were  dis- 
okarged  because,  being  missionaries,  and  one  of  them  also  a 
postmaster  at  New  Echota,  they  were  authorized  agents  of 
the  United  Statr-s.* 

Great  indeed  was  tlie  disgust  of  Governor  Gilmer  when 
he  heard  of  the  action  of  the  State  court  But  the  Washing- 
ton authorities  now  came  to  his  aid,  removed  the  Rev.  S.  A. 
Worcester,  postmaster  of  New  Echota,  and  assured  the  Gov- 
ernor that  missionaries  employed  among  the  Cherokcos  by 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  were  not  agents 
of  the  United  States.  Thus  fortified  the  Governor  returned 
to  the  work  in  hand  and  in  May,  1831,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Worces- 
ter and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thom[)9on  were  served  witb  an  order 
from  the  commander  of  the  Georgia  Guard  to  quit  the  Chero- 
kee country  within  ten  days.  For  Mr.  Worcester  to  obey 
was  impossible  for  his  wife  was  an  invalid.  But  this  waa  no 
excuse  and  be  was  again  arrested  and  in  company  with  the 
Rev.  James  T.  Trott  was  chained  by  the  neck  to  a  baggage 
wagon  and  driven  by  mounted  guards  to  jail.  So,  too,  were 
Mr,  Thompson,  the  Rev.  Martin  Wells,  the  Rev,   Elizur 


*  Tbe  letters,  the  order  and  some  coniinent  by  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  art  In  the 
Milee'i  Register,  June  M,  1831,  pp.  296-298. 
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Butler,  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  MoLeod  who  had  hastened  from  Ten- 
nessee to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Trott,*  and  some  others. 

The  trial  of  the  eleven  men  thus  seized  was  before  Judge 
Clayton  and  a  jury.  Counsel  for  the  prisoners  insisted  that 
the  law  was  unconstitutional,  null  and  void.  But  the  judge 
ruled  that  it  was  constitutional  and  bade  the  jury  consider 
nothing  but  the  facts  in  the  case  and  decide  as  to  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  prisoners.  Thus  instructed  the  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  guilty  and  sentence  of  imprisonment  for 
four  years  in  the  penitentiary  was  impo8e<i.+  The  majesty 
of  the  law  having  thus  been  vindicated  the  Governor  re- 
lented, wrote  to  the  Inspector  of  the  Penitentiary  that  as 
some  of  the  men  might  have  acted  under  a  mistaken  idea  of 
their  duty  and  of  the  powers  of  government,  he  would  pardon 
such  as  would  give  assurances  never  again  to  violate  the  law. 
The  Inspector  was  to  see  the  prisoners,  converse  with  them 
and  inform  the  Governor  of  the  result.  Nine  of  them,  the 
Inspector  replied,  gave  promises  that  seemed  to  be  quite 
sincere;  but  AVorcester  and  Bntler  flatly  refused  and  to  the 
penitentiary  they  went.J  An  appeal  was  now  taken  by 
Worcester  and  Butler  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  once  more  Georgia  was  summoned  to  appear,  and 
failed  to  do  so. 

This  time  the  decision  was  against  her;  for  her  law  was 
declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  her  court  bidden  to  re- 
verse its  judgment  and  let  the  pridouers  go  free;  a  mandate 
the  Georgia  judge  refused  to  obey.§ 

The  fate  of  the  Chornkeea  was  scaled.  Rival  factions 
under  John  Ross  who  led  those  who  were  determined  to 
stay,  and  John  Ringe  who  headed  those  willing  to  go,  split 


*The  1«tt«r  of  Mr.  HcLeod  to  the  New  Toric  Hiriittian  Advocate  deBoHblng 
the  trcatmeat  of  the  miwioo&ries,  and  other  letters  to  the  Cherokee  I*bocolx  utf 
giren  in  Nileii'i  Register  for  August  27,  1B81,  pp.  400-463.  See  tXao  Oeorgi* 
Jounul,  October  t  end  December  5,  1831. 

f  liniedgeTille  Recorder  Ettr«,  Septem1ier<1!4,  1631. 

t  Southern  Recorder  Extra,  September  24,  I8S1.  Albany  Argas,  October  10, 
18SI. 

§  After  auffeting  impriaoumnt  for  a  jear  and  more  Woroeater  and  Builer  were 
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the  Cherokee  Nation  in  twain.  At  last  in  1835  a  treaty  was 
made  with  the  Hin^^e  party  and  all  the  remaiuing  Cherokee 
country  was  ceded  for  $5,000,000  and  land  beyond  the  Mis- 
siaaippi  River.  Even  then  the  Rosa  faction  refused  to  go. 
But  in  May,  1838,  General  Scott  appeared,  bade  every  man, 
woman  and  child  be  ready  to  go  within  a  month,  and  in  De- 
cember the  last  of  the  Cherokees  took  up  their  long  march 
for  Indian  Territory. 

When  Congress  adjourned  in  the  summer  of  1830  the 
members  went  back  to  their  homes  to  take  part  in  the  coming 
election  of  representatives  for  the  twenty-second  Congress, 
and  in  the  general  elections  in  their  respective  States.  Events 
of  this  sort  were  preceded  by  public  dinners  to  candidates 
or  to  distinguished  men,  and  on  such  occasions  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  on  the  topics  of  the  hour  were  sure  to  find 
expression  in  toasts  and  speeches.  To  tliis  ancient  custom  the 
electioneering  of  1830  proved  no  exception,  and  in  many 
States  union  and  disimion,  State  rights  and  nullification,  the 
Indian  bill,  the  President's  veto  of  the  Maysville  road  bill, 
the  tariff,  internal  improvements,  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Henry  Clay  were  toasted  at  a  hundred  boards.  But  the  one 
affair  which  overshadowed  all  the  rest  was  the  State  rights 
dinner  at  Charleston  given  by  "  the  friends  of  the  Southern 
States  "  to  Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  William  Drayton,  Mr, 
Drayton  was  opposed  to  the  tariff  and  to  internal  improve- 
ments; but  was  very  far  from  being  a  nullifier  and  gave  great 
offence  by  saying  that  the  separation  of  South  Carolina  from 
the  Union  was  more  to  be  deplored  than  the  existence  of  the 
hated  tariff;  that  he  could  see  no  substantial  difference  be- 
tween the  nullification  of  a  law  of  Congress  by  a  State,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  that  State  from  the  Union,  The  right 
of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union  he  unqualifiedly  con- 
ceded, but  so  long  as  she  belonged  to  it,  if  she  was  not  bound 
by  its  laws,  the  monstrous  anomaly  would  exist  of  a  govern- 
ment whose  acts  were  not  obligatory  on  its  citizens. 

Ko  such  scruples  troubled  Mr.  Hayne.  Our  doctrines 
are,  said  he,  that  the  States  are  independent  sovereignties, 
that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  to  which  the  States  are 
parties;  that  the  acts  of  the  Federal  Qovernmeut  are  no  fur- 
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ther  valid  than  they  are  autliorized  by  the  grants  enumerated 
in  the  compact,  and  that  in  case  of  a  palpable,  deliberate 
and  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not  granted  by  that  com- 
pact the  States  have  the  right  to  interfere  to  stop  tlie  prog- 
ress of  the  evil.  Since  then  the  Constitution  is  a  compact, 
fixing  the  limits  of  the  Federal  Government,  South  Carolina 
as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  (compact,  in  her  sovereign  capac- 
ity, claims  the  right  to  judge  of  its  infraction;  and  claims 
the  right  to  hold  utterly  null  and  void  all  acts  which  clearly 
violate  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States.  The  mode  in  which 
these  principles  are  to  be  put  into  operation  when  a  case  shall 
arise  to  justify  their  application  is  a  question  to  be  decided 
by  those  who  have  the  destiny  of  the  State  in  their  hands. 

Neither  those  who  listened  to  the  speech,  nor  those  who 
read  it  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  mode  of  redress  to  adopt. 
During  six  months  the  nullification  newspapers  had  been  out- 
spoken in  their  demands  for  secession.  If,  they  would  say, 
South  Carolina  will  act  boldly  and  decidedly,  the  interest  of 
the  ship  owners  who  live  on  us  will  drive  them  into  open 
hostility  to  the  tariff.  Well  do  they  know  that  the  with- 
drawal from  the  Union  of  the  cotton  States  would  be  a  death- 
blow to  the  Northern  Atlantic  States.  Why  then  this  hesi- 
tation? Are  we  waiting  for  others  to  help?  Do  we  not  see 
that  our  fond  hopes  of  aid  from  the  new  Congress  and  Gen- 
eral Jackson  have  faded  away?  The  protective  system,  the 
system  of  plunder  and  robbery  on  a  great  scale  by  uncon- 
stitutional law  ifl  triumphantly  proclaimed  by  the  Many- 
Headed  Despot.  Resistance  then  must  and  will  b^  made  by 
our  next  Ingislaturp,  and  it  will  l>e  wise  for  men  to  prepare 
for  the  result,  though  the  mode  of  resistance  that  will  be 
adopted  may  possibly  lead  to  disunion  and  perhaps  to  blood- 
shed.* 

As  the  time  drew  near  when  elections  for  members  of 
the  legislature  would  bo  held,  the  expediency  of  secession 
was  made  the  question  of  the  hour,  and  the  right  to  quit  the 
Union  and  the  necessity  of  doing  so  were  argued  at  length 
before  the  voters.    The  benefits  of  disunion,  it  was  said,  would 


<■  TelenKope,  Febnury  18,  1880. 
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I  be  many.  Charleston  would  instantly  become  a  free  port 
and  the  value  of  every  acre  of  land  around  about  the  city 
would  be  doubled.  And  what  would  be  the  value  of  United 
States  stork  in  London  when  it  was  known  that  one  of  the 
States  had  dissolved  partnership?  What  would  become  of 
the  credit  of  the  I^orth  in  such  a  case?  But  no!  the  North 
is  too  wise  to  push  ws  to  such  an  extreme.  Annul  the  tariff 
laws  and  declare  the  Union  dissolved  if  they  are  not  repealed 
before  March  first,  1831,  or  at  least  reduced  to  tlic  rates  of 
1816,  and  this  system  of  robbery  and  oppression  will  at  once 
be  ended.* 

That  South  Carolina  like  every  other  State  of  the  Union 

I  has  a  perfect  right  to  part  company  with  her  sisters,  no  man 

'  in  his  senses  can  deny.     She  has  the  right  at  any  moment 

to  secede,  and  we  leave  the  question  whether  oppressiona 

heaped  upon  her  have  not  been  intolerable  enough  to  justify 

her  in  taking  such  a  step.    But  it  disgusts  us  to  hear  so  much 

'  said  about  her  right  to  nullify  and  still  remain  a  part  of  the 

Union.     She  would  be  no  such  thing.     The  very  act  would 

be  revolutionary  and  she  must  cither  conquer  the  Union, 

[or  the  Union  must  conquer  her,  or  quietly  accept  her  sepa- 

[  ration,  t 

The  right  to  act  is  with  ns,  and  we  should  act.  We  can 
laot  conceal  from  the  people  that  secession  will  hazard  a  col- 
IliHioii  with  the  Federal  Government,  that  it  may  not  stop 
[■where  the  friends  of  the  Union  desire.  But  we  have  done 
[all  that  writing,  speaking,  protesting,  menacing  can  do,  so 
[let  us  go  farther.^  At  a  mooting  of  citiKons  of  Cohimbia, 
Icalled  to  discuss  the  issues  of  the  day,  it  was  resolved  that 
Ithe  aacred  compact  that  united  the  people  of  the  United 
(States  had  Iwon  violated  and  disregarded;  that  the  obstinacy 
lof  a  xisurping  majority,  persisting  in  their  wrong-doing,  made 
Jit  necessary  for  South  Carolinians  to  take  the  rightful  remedy 
[into  their  own  hands,  and  that  at  a  later  meeting  candidates 
[■would  be  called  on  to  say  expressly,  whether  they  would,  or 
Ivould  not,  vote  for  a  State  convention-! 


*  CbarleBtoD  Mervury,  Jnoe  22,  1880, 
f  Camden  Joamal. 


X  Soutbern  Thnea. 
§  Tiroa  and  Ouette. 
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To  call  a  State  convention  required  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
each  branch  of  the  legiblature,  and  whcu  the  election  waa 
over  it  appeared  that  the  nuUifiers  could  muster  a  good 
majority.  For  the  time  being  the  Union  men  had  triumphed; 
but  their  leaders  well  knew  that  in  the  struggle  no  aid  what- 
ever had  been  given  by  the  President.  Indeed  the  nuUifiera 
claimed  him  as  their  friend.  If  this  were  not  so,  if  the 
famous  toast  on  Jefferson^s  birthday  waa  not  meaninglesa, 
the  time  bad  come  for  Jackson  to  act,  and  this  his  old  friend 
Joel  R.  Poinsett  undertook  to  persuade  him  to  do.  As  soon 
as  the  elections  were  over,  and  before  the  legislature  met, 
Poinsett  prepared  two  letters.  In  one  which  went  directly 
to  Jackson  by  mail  Poinsett  complained  that  the  nulUfiere 
had  striven  hard  to  make  the  people  believe  that  the  Union 
party  waa  voting  against  the  wishes  of  the  President;  told 
him  that  such  leaders  as  Calhoun,  Hayne,  and  McDuffie  had 
boldly  said  so,  and  ai^ured  him  that  it  was  not  true  that  the 
Union  men  opposed  nullification  because  they  favored  Clay. 
On  the  contrary  it  was  the  wish  of  every  lover  of  the  Union 
that  Jackson  should  consent  to  serve  another  term.* 

The  other  letter  went  to  a  gentleman  in  Baltimore  who, 
as  requested,  sent  it  to  a  friend  who  forwarded  it  to  Jackson 
as  a  "  Copy  of  a  letter  from  a  Gentleman  "  in  Charleston. 
In  this  Poinsett  wrote  without  reserve.  All  we  now  require 
in  Charleston,  said  he,  is  some  expression  by  the  President 
of  his  sentiments  on  nullification.  The  nullifiera  say  they 
are  the  only  true  Jackson  men;  but  in  truth  they  ever  seek 
to  embarrass  his  administration  and  bring  disgrace  upon  hia 
name  by  forcing  him  either  to  connive  at  rebellion  or  shed 
the  blood  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Instead  of  being  discouraged 
by  the  administration,  these  disorganizors  seemed  to  be 
favored  by  it.  A  most  friendly  correspondence  was  carried 
on  between  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Major  Hamilton  which  had 
the  appearance  of  approval  of  that  gentleman's  doctrines  and 
schemes.  And  these  schemes  were  far  more  pernicious  than 
General  Jackson  was  aware,  and  if  not  suppressed  lie  would. 


I 


*  Poiiuett  to  Jftckaon,  October  SS,  1B80. 
toffnl  Sodetf. 
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in  the  end,  be  forced  to  adopt  a  course  most  distasteful  to 
him.  lie  could  not  suffer  South  Carolina  to  destroy  the  basis 
of  the  Union,  by  nullifying  a  law  of  Congress,  nor  secede 
and  unite  herself  ultimately  with  Great  Britain.  The  major- 
ity of  the  people  were  opposed  to  such  doctrines;  but  the 
leaders  of  the  Anarchists  were  bold  and  indefatigable  men 
reckless  of  consequences,  while  the  Union  men  were  listless 
and  fearful  lest  they  should  act  against  the  wishes  of  the  man 
they  loved  and  venerated-  The  idea  that  the  unionists  were 
not  in  favor  at  Washington,  and  that  the  nullifiers  were  sup- 
ported by  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  paralyzed 
the  Union  party.* 

Jackson  in  his  answer  assured  Mr.  Oliver  f  that  he  had 
supposed  every  one  knew  he  was  opposed  to  nullification;  that 
his  toast  at  the  Jefferson  dinner  was  evidence  of  this  fact, 
and  that  he  was  surprised  that  Mr.  Van  Burcn  should  have 
been  suspected  of  being  a  nullifier.J 

With  this  assurance  of  sympathy  Poinsett  and  his  friends 
were  left  to  do  the  beat  they  could  when  the  Legislature 
assembled.  The  nullifiers  having  a  majority  began  their 
attack  by  defeating  William  Smith  for  reelection  to  the 
United  States  Senate  because  of  his  well-known  opposition 
to  a  call  for  a  convention.  The  result,  said  a  newspaper  in 
commenting  on  Mr.  Smith's  defeat,  proves  that  there  is  a 
temper  abroad  in  the  State,  which  nothing  can  check  but  a 
full  redress  of  our  grievances,  and  that  no  man  can  sustain 
himself  who  is  rash  enou^  to  oppose  it§  In  the  Senate 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  promptly  reported  a 
bill,  the  preamble  of  which  set  forth  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  assumed  and  exercised  powers  not  granted  by 
the  Constitution;  that  appropriation?  for  canals  and  roads, 
and  the  tariff  for  the  protection  of  American  mannfacturea 
were  instances  of  such  tisnrpations;  that  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina  had  more  than  once  declared  theae  laws  un- 


•  Poiiwett  HSS. 

t  Jsckfloa  to  Rob«rt  OUver,  October  S6»  18S0.     Potniiett  HSS. 
X  Gncloiied  in  a  letter  from  R  U.  Qlbbca  to  FoinMtt,  October  98,   1880. 
PoinseU  VSa 

g  Boutbern  Timeft,  December  1,  18S0. 
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authorized  by  the  Federal  Constitution  and  an  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  the  State,  and  that  it  was  now  the  duty  of 
the  people  to  asaemble  in  State  convention  and  determine 
the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Relations  presented  a  report  made  up  of  passages  taken 
from  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1TD8;  de- 
clared the  tariff  acts  to  be  deliberate,  highly  dangerous,  and 
oppressive  violations  of  the  constitutional  compact;  and  as- 
serted that,  as  all  hope  of  redress  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  now  be  abandoned,  a  convention  of  the  people 
ought  to  be  called  to  take  into  consideration  these  violations 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  debate  which  followed  was  sharp  and  exciting;  but 
the  anti-uulUfiers  rallied  in  great  force  and  in  the  Senate 
defeated  the  bill  calling  a  convention,  which  required  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  A  set  of  resolutions  precisely  the  same  as  those 
before  the  House  were  then  taken  up,  passed  and  sent  to  the 
House  which  likewise  passed  them.* 

Meanwhile  the  people  made  themselves  heard.  At 
Georgetown  the  "  Friends  of  Jackson  and  State  Rights " 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  further  forbearance  would  imply 
a  tame  submission  to  oppression,  and  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Federal  Government  called  for  unequivocal  resistance-t  The 
Charleston  anti-nullifiers  declared  that  the  attempt  to  call 
a  convention  was  the  first  step  toward  the  nullification  of  the 
tariff  laws,  and  that  nullification  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States  by  a  single  State  was  revolutionary.  The  Georgia 
Senate  disclaimed  all  sympathy  with  disunion,  but  main- 
tained that  the  Federal  Constitution  ought  to  be  construed 
literally;  that  the  tariff  of  1828  was  unjust  in  conception, 
partial  in  operation,  baneful  to  the  interests  of  the  South, 
and  ought  to  be  modified.  In  North  Carolina  the  House  of 
Commons  adopted  resolutions  to  the  same  effect.  In  Ala- 
bama tlic  Governor  urged  the  legislature  "  not  to  add  to  the 
state  of  present  excitement  but  appeal  to  Congress." 


•■  Ibid..  December  29,  1B80. 

f  Nadtnal  IntelUKCDcer,  December  11  and  26,  18S0. 
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The  Congress  to  which  it  "was  then  proposed  to  appeal 
assembled  in  December,  1830,  and  listened  to  a  message  sin- 
gularly fruitless  of  legislation.  Our  foreign  relations  were 
reviewed  at  length;  elaborate  reasons  were  given  for  the 
vetoes  of  the  lighthouse  bill  and  the  appropriation  for  the 
Louisville  and  Portland  Canal;  another  appeal  was  made  for 
a  law  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue 
when  the  national  debt  was  paid;  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  providing  for  election  by  the  people,  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President  and  a  one-term  tenure  of  oflSce 
was  urged  again;  a  revision  of  the  tariff  was  called  for,  and 
a  new  attack  made  on  the  Bank.  Kothing,  said  Jackson,  lias 
occurred  to  lessen  in  any  degree  the  dangers  which  many  of 
our  citizens  fear  from  the  Bank  as  now  organized.  It  be- 
comes us  therefore  to  inquire  if  it  could  not  be  so  changed 
in  principle  and  character  as  to  obviate  constitutional  and 
other  objections.  He  would  have  a  bank  organized  as  a 
branch  of  the  Treasury  with  authority  to  receive  public  and 
private  deposits,  without  power  to  buy  property  or  make 
loans,  but  permitted  to  sell  bills  of  exchange  to  private  par- 
ties at  a  small  premium.  Having  no  charter,  no  stockholders, 
no  debtors,  no  property,  it  could  not  be  imconstitutional. 
Destitute  of  all  power  to  work  on  the  fears,  hopes,  interests 
of  large  masses  of  the  people  it  would  be  shorn  of  the  influ- 
ence which  made  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  so  formida- 
ble and  dangerous.  Issuing  no  paper  of  its  own,  it  could 
check  the  issues  of  the  State  banks  by  refusing  to  receive 
their  notes  unless  redeemed  in  specie. 

Important  as  these  measures  seemed  to  the  President 
they  found  no  favor  in  Congress.  One  resolution  to  instruct 
the  C-ommittee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  report  a  bill  reducing 
the  duty  on  certain  articles  named  was  refused  consideration. 
Another  to  instruct  the  same  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  removing  the  duty  on  imported  sugar  met  a 
like  fate.  A  third  to  print  the  reports  of  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Manufactures  made  in  1802,  1803  and  1804 
in  order  to  show  that  the  party  of  Jefferson  was  not  then 
opposed  to  tariffs  went  to  the  Committee  on  Library.  A 
fourth  to  instruct  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to 
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report  a  bill  reJucing  duties  on  imports  to  a  revenue  basis, 
the  law  to  take  effect  vrheii  the  national  debt  was  paid,  was 
also  refused  consideration. 

A  Joint  resolution  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  aa  to  pro- 
vide tliat  no  j)eraou  elected  President  a  second  time  should 
again  be  eligible  to  tliat  office  was  refused  and  never  heard 
of  more.  When  Benton  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  be  renewed,  the  Senate  refused  with- 
out debate. 

Defeated  in  their  attempts  to  break  down  the  tariff  and 
the  Bank  the  supporters  of  Jackson  now  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  what  they  denounced  as  the  third  engine  of  oppres- 
sion, the  Federal  Judiciary.  A  motion  in  the  House  to  in- 
struct the  Committee  on  Judiciary  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  amending  the  Constitution  so  that  judges  of  the 
Supreme  and  inferior  courta  should  hold  their  offices  for  a 
term  of  years,  was  refused  consideration  by  a  great  majority. 
But  a  bill  from  that  committee  to  repeal  the  twenty-fifth 
section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  received  very  serious 
conaideration  from  the  friends  of  State  sovereignty. 

This  section  provides  that  certain  cases  may  be  taken  on 
appeal  from  the  State  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court,  by  writ 
of  error. 

The  report  of  the  majority  set  forth  that  by  the  twenty- 
fifth  section  Congress  had  authorized  a  direct  appeal  from 
a  State  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  in  so  doing  it  had  gone  beyond  its  powers,  because  the 
Constitution  allowed  no  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  save 
from  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  might  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish.  The  Supreme  Court,  said  the  ma- 
jority, acting  under  thi*  law  now  claims  the  right  to  pro- 
nounce political  judgments,  and  to  carry  them  into  effect  by 
coercing  sovereign  States.  That  the  Constitution  does  not 
bestow  on  the  Federal  Judiciary  power  over  the  judiciary 
of  the  States  by  any  express  grant  is  certain,  for  the  State 
courts  are  not  once  mentioned  in  the  instrument.  That  it  waa 
intended  to  give  to  the  Federal  courts,  by  implication,  a 
power  to  nullify  the  legislation  of  the  States  and  the  judg- 
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menta  and  decisions  of  their  courts  on  such  legislation,  can 
not  be  believed.  That  the  Federal  courts  should  control  the 
decisions  of  the  State  courts  by  appeal  is  no  more  necessary 
to  the  harmonious  action  of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, than  that  Congress  should  control  the  legislatures  of 
the  States,  or  the  President  the  actions  of  the  governors. 
Had  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  thought  an  appeal  neces- 
sary they  would  have  said  so,  and  their  failure  to  provide  for 
an  appeal  is  proof  positive  that  the  power  of  the  United 
States  is  vested  in  two  tribunals;  in  one  Supreme  Court  and 
in  STJch  inferior  courts  as  Congress  shall  from  time  to  time 
see  fit  to  establish.  The  Supreme  Court  has  original  juris- 
diction in  two  classes  of  cases  and  in  no  others;  in  cases 
affecting  ambassadors  or  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls, 
and  cases  in  which  a  State  shall  be  n  party.  But  the  only 
time  a  State  may  be  n  party  is  when  the  controversy  is  be- 
tween two  or  more  States,  or  between  a  State,  or  its  citizens, 
and  foreign  States.  In  all  cases  "  before  mentioned,"  aaya 
the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction. 

But  what  courts  have  original  jurisdiction  in  these  "  be- 
fore-mentioned "  casosY  The  answer  is  plain.  They  are 
"such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  shall  from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  establish."  Is  a  State  court  such  an  "  inferior 
court"?  No!  because  the  Constitution  says  these  inferior 
courts  must  be  ordained  and  established  by  Congress,  and 
must  have  judges  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Not  one  of  these  requisites  characterize 
State  courts  or  judges.  We  are  told  by  the  advocates  of 
appeal  that  the  right  is  claimed  on  the  ground  that  the  cases 
arise  under  the  laws,  treaties  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  because  a  State  court  is  an  inferior  tribunal. 
Admit  the  right  of  the  Federal  court  to  issue  a  mandatory 
process  to  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  authorities 
of  a  State,  and  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  obey  follows  of 
necessity.  The  Federal  court  may  then  stop  State  legisla- 
tion by  injunction,  sequester  State  treasuries,  and  imprison 
State  governors,  judges,  nay,  even  legislatures  in  a  body. 
The  power  to  take  a  case  after  judgment  from  a  State  court 
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and  remove  it  for  final  determination  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  is  a  far  greater  outrage  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  liberty  than  was  the  odious  writ  of  quo 
warranto  as  used  by  a  tyrannical  English  king  to  destroy  the 
rights  of  corporations. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  said  the  minor- 
ity report,  extends  in  express  terms  to  "  all  cases  "  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  treaties. 
But  how  could  this  power  be  brought  into  action  without  an 
act  of  Congress  giving  both  original  and  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court?  Congress  well  know  that  thej 
State  courts  would  often  be  called  on,  in  the  trial  of  casea 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  the  treaties  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  If  the  decisions  of  the  State 
courts  were  to  be  final,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  might 
be  held  to  mean  one  thing  in  one  State  and  something  else 
in  another.  All  uniformity  would  be  destroyed,  and  tha 
very  life  of  the  Union  would  be  put  in  danger.  Suppose  the 
legislature  of  one  of  the  States,  believing  the  tariff  lawB 
to  be  unconstitutional,  should  determine  that  they  shall  not 
be  executed  within  her  limits.  A  law  is  accordingly  passed 
laying  severe  penalties  on  the  collector  if  ho  should  collect 
the  duties  on  imported  goods.  But  the  ofBcial  disregards 
the  law,  collects  the  duties,  and  is  tried  and  punished  by  a 
State  court.  Repeal  this  section  and  sentence  is  final  and 
any  State  may  nullify  any  act  of  Congress  she  thinks  uncon- 
stitutional. The  Governor  of  a  certain  State  has  declared 
it  to  bo  his  opinion  that  land  belonging  to  the  United  States 
withia  the  State  he  governs  is  the  property  of  the  State  by 
virtue  of  her  sovereign  authority.  Suppose  the  legislature 
holding  the  same  view  enacts  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  our 
officers  who  sell  any  of  this  land  in  questioru  WUl  not  the 
title  of  the  United  States  to  a  vast  domain  he  nullified  1 
Suppose  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  deeming  the  Bank 
unconstitutional,  inflicts  penalties  on  its  officers  for  making 
discounts  and  receiving  deposits,  and  that  the  courts  carry 
the  law  into  effect  Without  the  twenty-fifth  section 
there  would  be  no  appeal,  and  the  legislature  and  the 
ooorta  of   a   single   State   could   ruin   an   institution   ere- 
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ated  under  tlie  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  TJnited 
States, 

This  argument  prevailed  and  the  bill  repealing  the  twen- 
ty-fifth section  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  137  to  51.  All  but 
six  of  the  fifty-one  came  from  States  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  Kivers.  Thirty  affirmative  votes  were  given  by 
delegates  from  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee.    Those  from  Georgia  to  a  man  voted  yea. 

The  suggestion  in  the  message  that  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  sure  to  exist  when 
the  national  debt  was  paid,  was  disproved  of  in  a  report 
from  a  select  committee.  Jackson  had  recommended  that 
each  State  should  use  its  share  for  purposes  of  internal  im- 
provements. The  committee  therefore  discussed  the  question 
under  two  headsj  did  the  Constitution  give  Congress  power 
to  prosecute  works  of  internal  improvement;  and  did  it  have 
authority  to  distribute  the  surplus  among  the  States  to  be 
applied  by  them  to  the  construction  of  roads,  cajials  and 
other  improvements? 

Attempts,  it  was  said,  had  been  made  to  exercise  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government,  for  such  purposes,  in  three 
ways.  By  actually  constructing  the  works  within  the  limits 
of  the  States;  by  voting  money  in  aid  of  such  works  when 
undertaken  by  the  States;  and  by  subscribing  to  the  stock 
of  private  corporations.  Power  to  aid  in  either  of  these 
ways  was  not  given  directly.  If  it  existed  at  all  it  must  be 
incidentally ;  but  a  construction  of  the  Constitution  so  broad 
as  to  deduce  this  power,  even  incidentally,  would  tend  to 
consolidate  all  power  in  a  government  intended  to  be  one  of 
limited  and  specific  powers.  To  guard  against  assumptions 
of  authority  which  encroach  on  the  rese^^'cd  sovereignties 
of  the  States,  and  therefore  tend  to  consolidation,  was  the 
duty  of  all  true  friends  of  the  Republic.  Who  could  doubt 
that,  if  all  the  incidental  and  constructive  powers  which  had 
been  claimed  at  differeut  times  had  been  assumed  and  exer- 
cised, the  whole  character  of  our  government  would  have 
been  radically  changed.  Yet  each,  considered  by  itself,  did 
not  seem  to  portend  such  consequences.  The  reasoning  by 
which  the  passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  was  de- 
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fended  was  substantially  that  used  to  juatlfy  internal  improve- 
ments at  Federal  expense.  This  usurpation  of  power  in  1798 
Bhocked  and  aroused  the  people  beeause  it  affected  liberty 
of  the  person,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  its 
advocates  were  hurled  from  power.  That  the  proposition 
to  build  roads  and  canals,  with  the  money  of  the  people, 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  does  not 
arouse  a  like  sentiment,  is  not  because  the  powers  claimed 
in  the  two  cases  are  of  different  origin,  but  because  in  the 
latter  case  the  usurpation  is  sweetened  by  addressing  itself 
to  the  selfish  interests  of  sections. 

On  the  second  point  the  committee  held  that  power  to 
lay  taxes,  duties,  imports  and  excise  was  conferred,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  that  it  might  be  given  bacJc  to 
the  States,  but  for  the  uses  enumerated  in  the  Constitution. 
After  the  debt  was  paid  taxes  should  be  so  reduced  that  there 
would  be  no  surplus  and  no  need  of  distribution. 

The  message  of  the  President  and  the  proceedings  of 
Congress  were  most  disheartening  to  the  State  rights  party. 
During  the  memorable  canvass  of  last  summer  in  favor  of  a 
convention,  said  a  nullifier  in  a  letter  to  a  South  Carolina 
newspaper,  wo  were  admonished  uot  to  be  rash,  not  to  take 
the  remedy  into  our  own  hands.  The  good  feeling  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  toward  the  South,  the  firmness  of  his  friend- 
ship, the  independence  of  his  course,  his  desire  for  reform, 
the  weight  of  his  popularity,  and  a  returning  sense  of  justice 
in  the  majority  of  Congress,  we  were  told,  admonished  ua 
to  wait  the  issue  of  another  session.  That  session  has  just 
ended  and  what  has  been  gained?  With  the  message  which 
opened  the  session  all  hope  of  aid  from  General  Jackson  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  the  proceedings  of  Congress  furnish  abun- 
dant testimony  that  reliance,  either  on  the  justice  of  that 
body,  or  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  times,  is  utterly  falla- 
cious. AH  the  great  outworks  of  the  usurpations  of  the 
general  g<wernment  have  been  attacked  with  zeal  and  vigor, 
with  a  hardihood  and  courage,  a  spirit  and  pepsistence,  not 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  parliamentary  history.  Driven 
from  the  ramparts  the  friends  of  liberty,  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  have  rallied  and  returned  to  the  attack  with 
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renewed  energy.  Kepulsed  at  one  point  thej  have  concen- 
trated on  another  till,  beaten,  iMitfled,  broken  and  utterly 
routed,  they  have  been  forced  to  retire  dispirited  from  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  first  attack,  the  writer  went  on  to  say,  was  on  the 
Bank  of  the  United  Statoa ;  but  Hayne's  motion  in  the  House 
and  Bentoa*s  in  the  Senate  were  indif^nantly  rejected  and 
the  Bauk  stands  as  secure  as  it  ever  did,  and  is  hard  at  work 
circulating  McDuffie's  reports,  procuring  pamphlets  and  re- 
views to  be  written,  succoring  distressed  States,  and  brow- 
beating refractory  ones,  all  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
itself  through  the  approaching  ordeal  of  1832. 

The  next  attack  waa  on  the  tariff  according  to  the  plan 
so  much  vaunted  last  suuiuier,  the  plan  of  cutting  it  up  in 
detail.  But  the  House  would  not  so  much  na  consider  the 
motions  of  Hayno  and  Berringer.  The  veto  of  General  Jack- 
son has  indeed  given  a  check  to  the  progress  of  that  gan- 
grene on  the  body  politic — internal  improvements.  Never- 
theless the  immense  sum  of  tAvelve  hundred  thousand  dollars 
waa  appropriated  for  beacons,  buoys  and  public  improve- 
ments, out  of  which  South  Carolina  is  to  receive  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars. 

The  Federal  Judiciary,  the  tremendous  engine  of  Fed- 
eral power,  was  finally  attacked  by  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  the  bill  to  repeal  the  twenty-fifth  section, 
the  first  and  most  dangerous  inroad  on  the  Constitution, 
supported  by  a  report  as  conclusive  as  was  ever  laid  be- 
fore a  deliberative  body,  was  promptly  and  indignantly 
rejected.  Thus  is  it,  that  the  Bank,  the  tariff,  the  judiciary, 
engines  of  oppression  which  are  crushing  to  the  earth  the 
people  of  the  South,  stand  secure  in  their  strength  and  defy 
our  puay  efforts  to  check  them.  Has  not  the  time  arrived 
for  the  union  of  all  parties  in  the  State  for  the  defence  of 
their  rights?  * 

Appeals  of  this  sort  served  their  purpose,  but  it  was  not 
on  thom  alone  that  the  nullificrs  depended  to  carry  to  the 
people  the  conviction  that  the  time  for  resistance  was  at 
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hand.  Dinnere  to  public  men  were  anothor  means,  and  a 
number  of  such  now  followed  each  other  in  quick  succeflsion. 
In  April  Senators  Hayne  and  Miller  dined  Governor  Ilam* 
ilton  at  Columbia,  and  drank  to  such  toasts  as:  "The  tariff; 
a  thing  too  detestable  to  have  been  contrived  except  by 
Yankees;  to  be  enforced  except  by  Kentuckians;  or  to  be 
endured  except  by  'the  submission  men'  of  the  South;'* 
"  State  Rights — The  right  to  resist  oppression  at  home  or 
abroad,  the  legitimate  rights  of  a  State  to  resist  the  usurpa- 
tions of  tlio  general  government  in  all  infractions  of  the 
Constitution;"  "Unauthorized  taxation — Freemen  can  aa 
little  brook  it  in  sister  States  ae  in  a  mother  kingdonL" 
"  Stale  rights  and  State  remedies — It  is  idle  to  talk  of  one 
without  the  other.  If  a  State  has  aTiy  sovereign  right  it  must 
necessarily  have  a  sovereign  remedy;  for  the  right  and  rem- 
edy must  be  of  the  same  character.  If  the  right  is  legal, 
the  remedy  is  legal.  If  the  right  ia  sovereign,  the  remedy 
ifi  sovereign.  To  say  that  a  sovereign  right  is  to  be  asserted 
in  a  court  of  law,  is  of  all  absurdities  the  moat  preposter- 
ous." * 

A  month  later  McDuffie  was  dined  at  Charleston  and 
epoke  for  three  hours  on  the  tariff.  On  this  occasion  one  toastj 
was,  **  The  general  government — Not  for  what  it  is — ^th©-' 
parent  of  oppression;  but  for  what  it  ought  to  be — the  pro- 
server  of  liberty."  Another  was,  "  Nullificatinn — The  only- 
rightful  remedy  of  an  injured  State.  In  itself,  peaceful  and 
constitutional.  It  can  never  lead  to  disunion  or  civil  war, 
unless  an  unjust  government  should  grow  so  bold  in  usurpa- 
tion, as  to  seal  its  tyranny  with  blood."  A  third  reads,  "  The 
re8er\'ed  rights  of  the  States — Valueless  unless  they  include 
*  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress  *  as  well  as  the  right  to 
judge  of  their  infraction."  f  But  nothing  in  the  toasts  ap- 
proached in  violence  the  language  of  McDuffie.  *'  We  hear 
our  oppressors,"  said  he,  "  and  not  infrequently  our  own 
citizens,  very  gravely  talking  about  the  treason  and  rebel- 
lion of  resisting  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  Congress,  by  in- 
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terposing  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State,  precisely  as  the 
English  oppressors  of  our  aneestors,  and  the  Tories  of  that 
day  talked  about  the  treason  and  rebellion  of  resisting  their 
sovereign  lord,  the  King.  But  thanks  to  our  illustrious  and 
heroic  ancestors  the  States  are  no  longer  Colonies.  .  .  . 
Those  who  dare  not  openly  vindicate  tyranny  and  justify 
oppression,  exclaim  in  the  most  pathetic  agonies,  *the  Union! 
the  Union!  the  Union  is  in  danger!  '  The  Union,  such  as 
the  majority  have  made  it,  is  a  foul  monster,  which  those 
who  worship,  after  seeing  its  deformity,  are  worthy  of  their 
chains.  .  .  .  But  disunion  is  not  the  worst  of  the  spectral 
dangers  that  have  been  conjured  up  by  our  adversariea. 
Frightful  pictures  of  war  and  blood  are  presented  to  alarm 
the  timid,  and  it  is  with  deep  mortification  that  I  acknowl- 
edge that  many  have  been  imposed  upon  by  so  shallow  an 
artifice.  .  .  .  Shall  we  be  terrified  by  mere  phantoms  of 
blood,  when  our  ancestors  for  less  cause,  encountered  the 
dreadful  reality!  Great  God!  are  we  the  descendants  of 
those  ancestors?  Are  we  freemen,  arc  we  men,  grown  men, 
to  be  frightened  from  the  discharge  of  our  most  sacred  duty, 
and  the  vindication  of  onr  most  sacred  rights,  by  the  mere 
nursery  stories  of  raw  heads  and  bloody  bones!  " 

As  the  Fourth  of  July  drew  near,  some  prominent  Union- 
ists, "  submission  men/*  as  they  were  contemptuously  called, 
held  a  meeting  in  Charleston,  decided  to  celebrate  the  day 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  their  love  for  the  Union  and 
their  hatred  of  nullification,  and  invited  Colonel  Drayton  to 
be  die  orator.  When  the  States  rights  people  heard  of  this, 
they  too  met,  passed  resolutions,  and  invited  General  Hayne 
to  address  them  on  Independence  Day.  Party  feeling  now 
ran  so  high  that  it  was  feared  the  two  factions  might  come 
to  blows.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  happened;  and  when  the 
day  came  the  men  of  Charleston,  gathered  into  bands  of 
Unionists  and  Nullifiers,  marched  with  banners,  flags  and 
music,  through  the  streets,  the  one  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  other  to  the  Circular  Church,  and  there  sang 
odes  and  listened  to  speeches. 

As  no  halls  were  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  men  who 
subscribed,  to  the  dinners,  each  party  put  up  a  great  booth 
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for  the  occasion,  adorned  it  with  bows  of  palmetto  and  hick- 
ory, with  transparencies,  mottoes,  inscriptions,  and  with 
shields  bearing  the  names  of  great  men,  and  in  these  nido 
fitrwctures  the  diners,  in  toasts  and  apeechcB,  gave  vent  to  tho 
feelings  which  excited  them.  The  honors  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, were  carried  off  by  the  Uaiouists.  Their  committee 
had  invited  Jackson  to  be  present.  To  come  was  impossible; 
but  he  sent  a  letter  which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  wlio  heard 
it  read  at  the  dinner,  left  no  doubt  which  side  Andrew  Jack- 
eon  supported.  "Every  enlightened  citizen,"  he  wrote,  "  must 
know  that  a  (M?paratiun,  could  it  be  effected,  would  begin 
with  civil  discord,  and  end  in  colonial  dependence  on  a  for- 
eign jmwer,  and  obliteration  from  the  list  of  nations.  But 
he  should  see  also  that  high  and  sacred  duties  which  must 
and  will  at  all  hazards  be  performed,  present  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  success  of  any  plan  of  disorganization,  by  what- 
ever patriotic  name  it  may  be  decorated,  or  whatever  high 
feelings  may  be  arrayed  for  its  support." 

In  order  that  all  present  might  know  the  sentiments  of 
the  President,  the  letter  was  read  at  four  different  places 
in  the  booth;  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  present,  it  was 
made  public  the  next  day  by  the  city  press.  As  the  nullifiera 
read  the  words  just  quoted  their  wrath  ilamed  high  and  Jack- 
eon  was  henceforth  counted  their  enemy.  He  had  affronted 
the  State,  Insulted  her  citizens,  and  uttered  a  threat;  he  had 
attempted  to  give  supremacy  to  one  of  two  contending  po- 
litical parties;  and  when  the  legislature  assembled  in  De- 
cember his  letter  was  the  subject  of  comment  by  the  Governor 
in  his  message,  and  of  long  reports  by  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  The  President's  letter,  said  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  contains  a  plain  and  positive  threat  of  mili- 
tary coercion  against  the  State  of  South  Carolina  because 
her  citizens  are  seriously,  but  peaceably,  contending  against 
an  unconstitutional  impost  fatal  to  their  prosperity.  That 
the  Federal  Executive  is  bound  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
land  is  not  denied.  But  in  the  performance  of  that  high  duty 
military  force  can  not  be  used  till  the  laws  shall  be  opposed 
by  combinations  too  powerful  to  bo  put  down  by  ordinary 
judicial  procedure.     Over  the  militia  the  Constitution  givea 
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him  no  control.  Even  if  a  Stat^,  thinking  its  sovereignty 
infringed,  sliould  resort  to  resistance,  Congress  itself  has  not 
authority  to  interpose  the  forco  of  the  Union  and  plunge 
the  country  into  civil  war.  By  what  part  of  the  Constitution 
is  Congress  permitted  to  make  war  on  a  sovereign  State 
which  refuses  to  obey  a  law  passed  on  dubious  and  disputed 
authority?  No,  a  convention  of  States  is  the  plain  and  con- 
stitutional method  of  deciding  the  dispute.  The  general 
government  is  the  agent  of  the  States,  not  a  party  to  the 
compact.  Tho  idea  of  the  agent  coercing  the  parties  to  the 
compact  by  pliysical  power  is  baticd  on  the  dangerous  and 
alarming  assumption  that  Congress  is  a  judge  of  ita  own 
powers. 

The  House  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  reported, 
that  langiinge  fit  for  the  occasion  and  not  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  House  coidd  scarcely  be  found,  la  this  Lc^gislnture, 
exclaimed  the  writer  of  the  report,  to  be  schooled  and  rated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States?  Is  it  to  legislate  un- 
der the  suspended  sword  of  the  commander-in-chief?  The 
executive  of  a  most  limited  government,  the  agent  of  an 
agency,  tho  part  of  a  creature  of  the  States,  imdertakca  to 
mark  out  a  line  of  conduct  for  a  free  and  sovereign  State, 
under  a  threat  of  pains  and  penalties!  This  is  a  confederacy 
of  sovereign  States,  and  each  may  withdraw  from  tho  con- 
federacy whenever  it  thinks  fit.  No  one  denies  that  the 
President  has  the  right,  and  is  in  duty  bound,  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  But  when  it  is  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  a  sovereign  State  that  an  act  of  Congress  violates 
the  Constitution  and  is  not  law,  that  judgment  is  supreme 
and  any  attempt  by  the  Executive,  or  by  all  the  departments 
of  the  government  combined,  to  execute  that  law,  is,  by  the 
law  of  tyrants,  the  use  of  brute  force.  The  letter  of  the 
President  wan  therefore  an  unauthorized  interference  with 
the  affairs  of  the  State;  the  principles  advanced  in  it  were 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution;  and  the  threat  was  dangerous 
as  a  precedent  and  highly  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  a  free 
people. 

Outside  of  South  Carolina  opinions  of  this  sort  found 
little  support.    The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  in  his  mes- 
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sage  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  the  acceptance  of  doctrines  subversive  of  all  order  and 
tending  to  weaken,  if  not  niin,  our  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  Governor  of  Alabama  in  his  inaugural  speech 
after  a  long  review  of  the  subject  declared  that  he  waa  sure 
the  Constitution  did  not  authorize  the  power  contended  for. 
If  one  State  were  allowed  to  nullify  an  act  of  Cougresg, 
others  would  follow  the  example;  acts  of  nullification  would 
bo  frequent,  and  the  Constitution,  after  dragging  out  a  sick- 
ly existence  for  a  few  years,  would  surely  perish.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  in  his  message  denoimced  the  frequent 
passage  of  unconstitutional  acts,  cried  out  against  the  utter 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
j)otitions,  memorials  and  protests  from  the  South,  and  de- 
nied that  the  States  can  not  interpose  to  arrest  imconetitu- 
tional  legidlatiou.  But  he  left  the  adoption  of  such  measures 
as  might  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the  evils  of  a  system 
at  once  unjust,  oppressive,  and  ruinous,  to  the  people  and 
their  representatives.  Wlien  the  legislature  of  Tennessee 
assembled  the  Ilouse  called  on  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  procure  such  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  as,  when  the  national  debt  waa  paid,  would  re- 
duce it  to  the  point  of  providing  the  necessary  revenue. 
Everywhere  the  signs  of  the  times  pointed  unmistakably  to 
the  tariff  as  the  chief  issue  of  the  hour. 
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Jdnb  first,  1830,  had  been  fixed  hy  Inw  for  the  taking  of 
the  fifth  cen«u9  of  the  population,  and  on  that  day  accord- 
ingly the  enumerators  began  their  work.  Wien  the  returns 
were  all  in,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  |)eople  was  more 
than  12,800,000,*  and  that  the  increase  in  population  since 
1820  was  greater  tlian  three  and  a  quarter  millions. 

The  northern  frontier  ran  across  contra!  Maine,  along 
the  international  boundary  from  New  Hanip«hire  to  Detroit; 
across  northern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf.  Three  bands  of  popu- 
lation bad  pushed  up  the  valleys  of  the  Missouri,  the  Arkan- 
sas, and  the  Red  Rivers  to  the  Indian  Country.  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Indians  held  all  northern  Mississippi,  as  did 
the  Creeks  eastern  Alabama,  and  the  Cherokees  northwestern 
Georgia.  Large  areas  of  unsettled  country  ap|)eared  in  south- 
ern Georgia.  The  whole  peniusula  of  Florida  was  practi- 
cally a  wildemesa,  as  were  large  tract*  in  the  mountains  of 
Virginia,  northern  Penneylvania,  and  the  Adirondack  region 
in  New  York. 

The  great  westward  moving  wave  of  poptdation  had  been 
checked.  The  steamboat,  better  means  of  communication, 
better  times,  the  rise  of  new  industries,  had  done  much  to 
retard  migration,  and  population  had  become  more  stable. 
During  the  decade,  1810  to  1820,  the  percentage  of  increase 
of  population,  aa  compared  with  the  previous  census  period, 
fell  in  every  seaboard  State  from  Maine  to  Louisiana  save 
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Connecticut  and  Soiitli  Carolina.  But  in  the  decade,  1820 
to  1830,  the  jjercentage  increased  in  twelve  Stales  on  Ih© 
seaboard  and  fell  in  six.  A  little  less  thnn  five  millions  and 
a  quarter  of  the  population  were  free  white  females;  a  little 
more  tlmn  five  and  a  quarter  millions  were  free  white  males, 
and  a  trifle  more  than  two  millions  wore  slaves,  some  of  whom 
lived  in  the  free  States  and  some  in  the  Territories  of  Florida, 
Arkansas  and  Michigan.  Deducting  these,  the  slaves  in  the 
slave-holding  States  now  numbered  nineteen  hundred  thou- 
8an<l,  and  gave  twenty-three  representatives  to  the  delegation 
from  their  States,  and  twenty-three  members  to  the  electoral 
colleges. 

In  the  South  the  condition  of  tlie  slave  laborer  had  become 
a  source  of  greater  anxiety  than  ever.  The  alxtlitionists 
were  at  work  with  renewed  energy,  and  from  one  of  them, 
David  Walker,  had  come  a  pamphlet  which  excited  the  slave 
owners,  caused  new  legislation  against  the  free  negro,  and 
added  a  new  crime  to  the  statute  hooks.  Walker  was  the 
son  of  a  free  negress  by  a  slave,  and  following  tlie  condition 
of  the  mother  was  a  freeman.  He  was  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina, had  acquired  sufficient  education  to  read  and  write,  and 
hud  oitened  a  second-hand  clothing  store  in  Boston.  The 
degradation  and  suffering  of  his  race  inspired  him  to  write, 
and  in  1829  he  published  and  circulated  among  the  blacks  as 
fully  as  his  means  would  permit  a  little  pamphlet  entitled 
Walker's  Appeal.* 

The  appeal  was  in  the  form  of  four  articles  called  "  Our 
wretchedness  in  consequence  of  slavery,"  "  Our  wrctehed- 
uesa  in  consequence  of  ignorance,"  "  Our  wretchedness  in 
consequence  of  the  preachers  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  *'  Our  wrefchednesa  in  consrqiienee  of  the  (rolonization 
plan,"  and  was  circulated  through  the  mail  at  the  expense  of 
the  author.  Fifty  copies  found  their  way  to  Savannah,  and 
into  the  hands  of  the  mayor,  who  at  once  wrote  to  Mayor  Otia 
of  BostoxL     Mr.  Otis  replied  that  the  pamphlet  was  written 


*  Wtlker^a  i-ppMl,  Id  four  artidw,  together  with  a  Pre«nible  to  the 
dizcns  of  the  World,  but  in  particular,  and  rery  CKpressI;,  to  thoae  of  the  Unit" 
Suttf  of  America.  Written  in  Boston  in  the  8tatc  of  MaaeaAusetti,  Septranfa 
S6, 1839,  BoMoo.    PubUabed  by  Dtnd  Walker,  1829. 
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by  a  free  black  man,  whose  true  name  it  bore ;  that  it  waa  not 
circulated  in  Boeton ;  that  the  city  authorities  would  gladlj 
use  every  lawful  means  to  prevent  thJB  attempt  to  throw  fire- 
brands into  the  South ;  that  they  regarded  the  sentiments  of 
the  pamphlet  with  deep  abhorrence ;  that  they  could  not  pre- 
vent its  circulation  by  mail,  but  would  publish  a  general 
warning  to  captains  and  others  not  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  consequences  of  c^irrying  incendiary  writings  into  tlie 
Southern  States.  The  mayor  of  Savannah  now  sent  a  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  to  the  governor,  who  at  once  transmitted  it 
to  the  legislature.*  His  message  was  received  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  but  ere  the  legislature  adjourned  a  bill 
was  framed,  passed  and  ready  for  his  signature.  By  this 
new  law  a  quarantine  of  forty  days  was  imposed  on  vessels 
having  free  negroes  on  board,  all  intercourse  with  such  ves- 
sels by  free  negroes  or  slaves  was  forbidden,  the  introduction 
of  slaves  into  Georgia  for  sale  was  prohibited,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  pamphlets  of  evil  tendency  among  domestics  waa 
made  a  capital  crime,  and  the  teaching  of  free  negroes  or 
slaves  to  read  or  write  a  penal  offense.f 

A  copy  was  next  found  in  Richmond  in  the  house  of  a  free 
negro  after  his  death,  and  promptly  delivered  to  the  mayor, 
who  passed  it  on  to  the  governor,  who  sent  it  to  the  legis- 
lature.^ He  would,  he  said,  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  pam- 
phlet, were  it  not  that  there  seemed  to  be  on  foot  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  circulate  the  Appeal  secretly  among  the  negroes. 

Wben  this  proceeding  became  known  to  Mayor  Otis  he 
wrote  to  Governor  Giles  of  Virginia,  enclosed  his  reply  to 
the  mayor  of  Savannah,  assured  the  governor  that  the  people, 
both  white  and  black,  in  Boston,  detested  the  sentiments  of 
Walker,  and  that  the  insignificance  of  the  writer,  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  sanguinary  fanaticism  and  the  small  circulation 
of  the  pamphlet  made  the  matter  hardly  worthy  of  serious 
conaideration.g  Neither  the  governor  nor  the  legislature 
shared  in  this  opinion.     To  them  it  seemed  a  very  serious 

*RkhiDODd  EDqah-trr,  Jaoouy  S8,  18S0. 
f  Laws  uf  Georgin. 

I  National  IntelligcnciT,  January  7,  1B80. 
gOtu  u>  QuT«niOT  OileA,  Fubnuiy  10, 18S0. 
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mattor,  and  at  a  spcret  sosaion  of  tlie  House  of  Deputies  a 
bill  was  passed  which  made  it  a  misdemeanor  lo  teach  or 
permit  free  negroes,  slaves  or  mulattoes  to  be  taught  to  read 
or  WTite,  and  prescribed  fine,  imprisonment,  flop^ng  or  death 
for  any  white  person,  free  negro,  slave  or  mulatto  who  should 
print,  write  or  circulate  among  slaves,  free  negroes,  or  mulat- 
toes any  paper^  brx)k  or  pamphlet  tending  to  incite  inaurrec- 
tion  or  rebellion.    The  Senate  rejected  the  bill.* 

The  Appeal  was  next  seen  in  New  Orleans,  where  two  free 
negroes  and  a  slave  in  whose  possession  copies  were  found 
were  arrt^sted.  There,  too,  tlie  matter  was  laid  before  the 
legislature,  which  enacted  a  law  forbidding  free  negroes  to 
enter  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  eonunanding  all  who  had 
come  in  since  1825  to  leave  within  sixty  days.t 

A  third  and  revised  edition  had  by  this  time  come  from 
tf»e  press,  and  in  this  Walker  distim-tly  favored  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  slaves  as  soon  as  practicable^  and  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  great  numbers  and  bravery  of  the  blacks.  TIad  the 
Appeal  continued  to  be  circulated  more  and  more  widely,  con- 
sequences of  the  most  serious  kind  might  have  followed.  But 
in  June  of  1830  Walker  died,  and  in  a  few  mouths  his  Appeal 
took  its  place  among  the  rarest  of  anti-slavery  pamphleta. 
During  the  summer  some  copies  were  detected  in  the  handa 
of  negroes  in  Tarborough,  Xorth  Carolina. 

Before  the  excitement  caused  by  Walker  began  to  sub- 
aide,  the  first  number  of  the  Liberator,  the  most  powerful  of 
all  anti-slavery  publications,  was  issued  at  Boston,  In  the 
autumn  of  182lt  Garrison  joined  Lundy  in  Baltimore,  and  the 
two  resumed  the  publication  of  the  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation.:):  But  in  March  of  1S30  the  Genius  ceased  to 
appear;  the  partnership  ended;  and  Garrison  was  soon  after 
cast  into  prison  for  libel.  In  June  he  was  released,  and 
hastened  to  Massachusetts  in  search  of  funds  with  which  to  re- 
establish the  weekly  Genius,  and  failing  in  this,  issued  a  pro- 
posal for  the  publication  at  Washington  of  a  weekly  news- 


• 


*  NaUonol  IntcUigeooer,  April  9,  1890. 

t  The  Um  is  in  Kilee's  Register,  March  37,  1880,  pp.  87.  88. 

X  Hidior^r  uf  the  People  of  the  UrUteO  BuUa,  Vol.  V,  p.  'ill, 
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paper  to  be  called  the  Public  Liberator  an<l  Journal  of  the 
Times,  to  be  devoted  to  tlie  uboiition  of  slavery  and  the  moral 
and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  negro.  Lundy  meanwhile 
moved  the  Genius  to  Washington,  whereujwn  Garrison  se- 
lected Boston  as  tlie  place  of  publication,  named  his  periodical 
The  Liberator,  and  on  New  Year's  Day,  1831,  issued  the  first 
number. 

For  a  few  weeks  the  anti-slavery  press  retreived  the  new 
paper  with  some  favor,  the  anti-slnvery  people  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  the  free  negroes  witli  hearty  support  and  subscrijy 
tious.  In  tlie  South  it  was  attacked  from  the  start,  and  after 
the  adoption  of  the  ilhistrated  head-piece  was  denounced  as 
incondiarj',  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
Southampton  Massacre. 

The  leader  of  the  insurrection  was  Nat  Turner,  a  slave 
living  in  Soutiiam|>ton  County,  Virginia.  Turner  wuld  read 
and  write,  and  was  known  in  the  noighborho(Kl  as  a  pre-aelier 
with  no  small  influence  over  the  blacks.  Wliat  first  inspired 
his  act,  what  means  ho  used  to  incite  the  slaves,  are  not  defi- 
nitely known;  but  on  the  night  of  August  twenty-second, 
1831,  just  before  the  break  of  day,  Turner,  with  twenty  or 
thirty  followers,  began  an  attack  on  the  whites  living  near 
Cross  Keys.  The  house  of  a  widow  was  first  visited^  and 
the  family  of  five  whites  murdered.  A  neighlwr  hearing 
screams  hurried  to  tlie  scene  to  find  all  five  dead,  and  on  his 
way  homo  was  met  by  his  negro  boy,  who  told  him  that  his 
own  wife  and  child  had  been  butchered-  The  family  of 
Turner's  master  furnished  the  next  victims,  an<l  ere  the  day 
closed  fifty-five  persons — men,  women,  and  children — hud 
been  killed. 

Messengers  meantime  were  speeding  in  every  direction 
in  search  of  aid,  and  troops  were  soon  hurrying  to  the  scene 
from  Murfroesborough,  in  North  Carolina,  from  Norfolk, 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  from  tlie  United  States  ships  of  war 
Warren  and  Natchez,  and  from  Kichmond.  S*>me  show  of 
resistance  was  made  by  negroes  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred, but  they  were  quickly  aurroimded  and  shot  down  or 
captured.  A  few  found  refuge  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and 
for  a  while  Nat  Turner  escaped  tlie  vi^lance  of  the  troops. 
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But  he,  too,  was  taken  and  exectitpd.  A  hundred  are  said 
to  have  been  shot  and  nineteen  executed. 

How  far-reaehing  the  insurrection  might  be  no  one  knew, 
and  in  the  excited  state  of  the  people  new  plots  and  conspira- 
cies were  believed  to  esiat  in  North  Carolina.  According  to 
one  rumor,  credited  for  a  while,  Wilmington  was  burnt,  half 
its  inhabitants  killed,  and  the  negroes  of  several  counties  were 
on  the  march  for  Kaleigh.*  The  wildest  excitement  prevailed. 
The  people  of  Fayetteville  and  Ralei^  flew  to  arms;  troops 
were  hurried  to  Newburne.  Scores  of  free  ne-grocs  were  ar- 
rested, examined  and  many  ordered  to  leave  the  Slate,  and 
numbers  of  slaves  were  executed  or  sold  and  sent  South. 

Plots  that  did  not  exist  were  next  discovered  in  Dela- 
ware, and  the  peojile  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and 
the  lower  part  of  Delaware  were  so  alarmed  that  expresses 
were  sent  off  for  arms,  and  negroes  arrested  and  examined. 
Not  the  least  foundation  existed  for  the  rumor. 

With  the  recollection  of  Walker's  Appeal  still  fresh  in 
mind  it  is  not  surprising  that  pro-slavery  men  and  news- 
papers found  the  cause  of  Nat  Turner's  insurrection  in  the 
Appeal  and  the  Liberator,  Not  the  slightest  evidence  ex- 
isted that  Turner  or  any  of  his  followers  ever  saw  a  copy  of 
these  publications.  This  made  no  difference,  and  Garrison 
and  the  Liberator  were  now  assailed  from  all  quarters.;  His 
life  was  threatened,  his  newspaper  denounced  as  an  incen- 
diary publication  intended  to  incite  the  slaves  to  rebellion 
and  circulated  by  secret  agents  disguised  as  peddlers.  The 
National  Intelligencer  called  on  the  people  of  Boston  to  stop 
the  publication  of  such  "  dialxjlical  papers."  The  Corpora- 
tion of  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  enacted  an 
ordinance  forbidding  a  free  negro  to  take  a  copy  of  the  Lib- 
erator from  the  post-office,  under  penalty  of  twenty-five 
lashes  and  imprisonment,  and  jxwaible  sale  into  temporary 
slavery.  A  meeting  of  "  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectabil- 
ity "  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  formed  a  Vigilance  Asso- 
ciation, and  offered  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  convio- 

*  Authentiu  and  ImpartitI  Karrmtire  of  the  Tragical  Socdm  Which  Wer«  Wiv 
nesMd  to  SouUiampton  CouDly,  Va.,  oo  Uooday,  the  22d  of  Aogust  tut,  1881 
(V.  T.). 
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tion  of  any  white  person  found  circulating  the  Liberator, 
Walker's  Appeal,  or  any  other  publication  of  seditious  tend- 
ency.* A  copy  of  the  Liberator  just  at  this  time  reached  the 
pofit-office  at  Raleigh,  and  the  Grand  Jury  being  in  session, 
the  attorney-general  presented  an  indictment  against  Gar- 
rison for  the  "  circulation  and  publication  of  the  Liberator 
in  the  county  in  contravention  to  the  act  of  the  last  General 
Asaembly,"  and  the  Jury  returned  a  tnie  bill. 

Next  to  join  in  tlie  attack  was  Georgia,  where,  as  the 
year  drew  to  a  close,  a  law  was  enacted  offering  five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  arrest,  trial  and  conviction  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Liberator,  or  of 
any  person  who  should  circulate  it,  or  any  "  other  paper,  cir- 
cular, pamphlet,  letter,  or  address  of  a  seditious  clmracter/'t 

Governor  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  having  secured 
some  copies  of  the  Liberator  and  of  an  address  to  the  Free 
People  of  Color,  delivered  by  Garrison  in  Jnne,  sent  them 
with  a  special  message  to  the  legislature,  declared  that  he 
agreed  with  the  governor  of  Virginia  that  Nat  Turner's 
insurrection  had  been  caused  by  incendiary  publications  put 
forth  in  the  non-slave-holding  States,  and  asked  for  authority 
to  request  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  bring  this  wrong 
to  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia  told  the  legislature  that  there 
was  mnch  reason  to  believe  that  the  insurrection  in  Sonth- 
ampton,  and  the  plots  discovered  elsewhere  had  been  *'  de- 
signed, planned  and  matured  by  unrestrained  fanatics  in 
some  of  the  neighboring  States,  who  find  facilities  in  dis- 
tributing their  views  and  plans  amongst  our  population, 
either  through  the  post-office,  or  by  agents  sent  for  that  pur- 
post  throughout  our  territory,"  and  asked  for  a  revision  of 
the  laws,  **  intended  to  preserve  in  due  subordination  the 
slave  population  of  our  State."  Before  adjourning  the  leg- 
islature enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  removal  of  free 
negroes.  No  coercion  was  to  be  used,  save  in  the  case  of 
thoeo  who  remained  contrary  to  the  act  of  1806. 

*nn[t«d  Sutes  Guette,  October  12,  18S1.    CbwIcBtoa  Mercory,  October  4, 
1B3I. 

f  Laws  of  Oeor^M,  1881,  p.  255.     Act  ftpproved  DMember  26,  1831. 
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A  petition  from  a  Society  of  Friends,  praying  for  general 
emancipation,  brought  on  a  debate  in  which  abolition  by  some 
means  was  strongly  advocated.  The  petition  having  been  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee,  a  leader  of  the  pro-alavery  side 
moved  that  it  be  instructed  to  rejwrt  that  it  was  not  expedi- 
ent to  legislate  further  on  the  subject  of  emancipation.  An 
anti-slavery  member  then  mijved  to  amend  and  instnict  the 
committee  to  inquire  into  tlie  expe<Iienoy  of  submitting  to 
V  popular  vote  a  proposition  that  children  born  of  female  slasea 

after  July  Fourth,  1840,  aliould  become  the  property  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  be  hired  out  till  they  had  earned  enough  money  to 
remove  them  from  the  United  States.  In  the  midst  of  the  do- 
bate  which  followed  the  committee  reported  that  it  was  in- 
expedient to  make  provision  for  emancipation.  An  attempt 
to  strike  out  inexpedient  and  put  in  expedient  continued  the 
debate  for  several  weeks.  Some  were  for  emancipation  and 
removal  to  Africa  of  alt  slaves;  some  for  the  removal  and 
colonization  of  the  annual  increase,  and  some  for  the  plan  of 
tcmiK)rary  Stat^  ownership.  Failure  to  agree  on  any  one  plan 
caused  the  defeat  of  all,  and  nothing  was  accomplished. 

Alabama  bade  her  governor  write  to  the  executives  of 
the  Stiites  in  which  incendiary  publicationR  had  been  issued, 
and  ask  for  their  suppression,  or  at  least  that  they  bo  not  sent 
into  the  slave  States.  Refusal  to  make  use  of  every  possible 
means  for  their  suppression  would  be  "evidence  of  a  spirit 
host.ilo  to  tJiat  friendship  and  good  understanding  which 
should  characterize  sister  States." 

Delaware  forbade  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  to  use  fire- 
arms, and  regulated  their  meetings  for  public  worship.  Nor 
was  the  treatment  of  the  free  negro  in  many  of  the  free  States 
much  better.  In  Boston  no  merchant  or  mechanic  could 
take  a  negro  apprentice  without  risk  of  ostracism.  Public 
conveyances  were  shut  to  negroes  and  the  proprietors  of  any 
stago-cnflch,  packet,  or  steamboat  was  expected,  on  the  objec- 
tion of  a  M'bite  passenger,  to  exclude  blacks.  All  churches 
had  negro  pews,  in  a  remote  corner.  In  the  Baptist  diurch 
at  Hartford  these  pews  were  boarded  up  in  front  In  the 
Park  Street  Clnirch  on  one  occasion  the  negro  owner  of  a 
pew  in  the  body  of  the  church  was  deprived  of  his  seat,  and 
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when  he  resisted  tJio  deaooiis,  with  the  aid  of  tlie  eonstable, 
took  possession  and  let  it  In  Stonington  the  floor  was  cut 
out  of  a  negro's  pew  by  order  of  the  ehurch  authorities.  An 
attempt  to  fouud  a  negro  manual  training  ficho<>l  or  otdlege 
at  New  Haven  threw  the  town  into  violent  exeitement. 

The  idea  of  an  institution  where  negroes  should  be 
instructed  in  agriculture,  the  meehanieni  arts,  science  and 
letters  had  long  been  entertained  by  the  Kev.  Simeon 
Joeelyn,  of  New  Haven,  and  that  great  friend  of  the 
black  man,  Artliur  Tappan.  A  site  had  been  pnrclinsed  by 
Mr.  Tappan,  and  a  thfuisand  dollars  subticribed  as  part  of 
ten  thousand  to  Ix^  raised  by  the  whites.  In  hopes  of  secur- 
ing another  ten  thousand  from  the  blacks.  Ghirrison  was  sent 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  school  before  the  First  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Colored  People  of  the  United  States,  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  June,  A  committee,  to  which  was  referred 
the  whole  question  of  the  betterment  of  free  people  of  color, 
reported  as  among  the  most  efficient  means  the  establishment 
of  a  manual  labor  college.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  an 
agent  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  a  college  at  New 
Haven. 

Here,  in  the  opinion  of  the  town  authorities,  was  an  at^ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  blacks  to  assert  their  equality  with 
the  whites.  This  mu^t  be  put  down,  and  to  put  it  down  a 
town  meeting  was  warued,  and  held  one  day  iu  September, 
and  resolutions  adopted  which  set  forth  that  the  "  propaga- 
tion of  aentiments  favorable  to  the  immediate  emancipation 
of  slaves,"  and  "  as  auxiliary  thereto  "  tlie  founding  of  col- 
leges for  the  education  of  negroes,  was  an  unwarrantable  anti 
dangerous  interference  with  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
slave-holding  States,  and  ought  to  be  discouraged;  tliat  Yale 
College,  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  women  and 
the  other  schools  already  in  New  Ilaveu  were  important  to 
the  eommmnty;  tliat  the  establishment  of  a  negro  college 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  prosperity,  if  not  the  existence, 
of  the6e  institutions,  and  that  they  would  resist  its  estab- 
lishment in  New  Haven  by  every  lawful  means  in  their 
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The  agent  of  the  convention  denied  that  the  proposed 
eollego  was  nn  abolition  movement,  or  in  any  way  oonnected 
with  emancipation ;  rerainded  the  people  of  New  Haven  that 
they  could  not  lawfully  prevent  its  establishment  at  that 
place,  but  promised,  iu  tlie  interests  of  peace  and  good  order, 
to  change  the  siibacription  book  so  that  it  should  read, 
"  New  Haven,  or  elHCwhen*.'**    The  collt^  was  not  founded. 

Opposition  of  this  sort  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  New 
Haven.  Elsewhere  popular  feeling  and  prejudice  ran  quite 
as  high.  In  1832  Miss  Prudence  Crandall,  proprietor  of 
a  school  for  young  women  at  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  ad- 
mitted a  negress  as  a  scholar.  Residents  of  the  town  nt  once 
remonstrated,  assured  her  that  she  had  given  great  offence, 
and  that  unless  the  negress  was  turned  out,  tlie  school  would 
not  be  9i3stained.  Miss  Crandall  stood  firm ;  replied  that  if 
it  could  not  be  sustained  it  miglit  sink,  and  when  her  white 
scholars  began  to  leave,  decided  to  replace  them  with  women 

of  ColOTi 

Garrison  was  first  consulted,  and  having  approved,  it 
was  announced  in  the  Liberator  that  a  liigli  school  ''  for  young 
colored  ladies  and  misses  '*  would  be  opened  at  Canterbury. 
Town  meetings,  meantime,  had  been  held,  and  a  reeolution 
pledging  the  town  to  oppose  the  school  at  all  hazards  unani- 
mously passed ;  but  tlie  threat  was  unheeded.  Some  pupils 
came,  and  then  the  struggle  began  in  earnest.  The  Vagrant 
Act  was  enforced,  but  the  frieuda  of  Miss  Crandall  came 
to  her  aid  and  gave  bonds  that  the  newcomers  should  not 
be  a  charge  on  the  town.  Recourse  was  tben  had  to  the  leg- 
islature, which  promptly  enacted  a  law  providing  heavy  fines 
for  anybody  who,  without  consent  in  writing  of  a  majority 
of  the  civil  authorities  and  selectmen,  should  keep  a  school 
for  negro  non-residents  of  the  State,  and  authorizing  the 
removal  of  any  colored  person,  not  an  inhabitant,  who  should 
reside  in  any  town  for  the  purpose  of  attending  such  an  in- 
stitution. 

Under  this  law  Miss  Crandall  was  arrested,  imprisoned 
in  the  county  jail,  twice  brotight  to  trial,  and  finally  con- 
victed, and  her  case  taken  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 

*  Dulj  Amcricao  jidvcrtuer,  September,  1881. 
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of  Errors,  where  she  won  on  a  technicality.  The  village  sliop- 
keepers  refused  to  sell  her  food ;  physicians  would  not  attend 
ber  pupils;  the  nieetiug-house  was  closed  to  her;  manure 
was  thrown  into  the  well ;  her  house  was  pelted  with  rotten 
^SS^T  *^Q^  ^t  1^3^  demolished.  The  attempt  to  continue  the 
school  was  then  abandoned. 

The  raulca  of  free  labor  during  the  decade  had  been 
largely  increased  by  the  arrival  each  year  of  thousands  of 
emigrants  from  the  British  Isles  and  Europe.  A  law  en- 
acted in  1819  required  collectors  of  customs  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  four  times  a  year  the  number,  age,  sex, 
and  occupation  of  passengers  arriving  by  sea  within  their 
districts,  and  from  what  countries  tlie  emigrants  came.  But 
the  law  was  poorly  enforced,  the  work  badly  done,  and  the 
returns  afford  little  information  that  can  be  considered  aa 
reliable. 

Numbers  who  came  from  Great  Britain  to  New  York 
passed  thence  to  Canada,  rather  than  go  by  way  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Thousands  who  went  to  Canada  diil  not  intend 
to  remain  there,  but  came  at  once  to  northern  New  York, 
or  to  the  West,  and  of  tljese  we  have  no  statistics.  Nor  are 
the  statistics  concerning  the  arrivals  at  New  York  city  of 
much  value.  British  ofticials  return  the  number  of  emi- 
grants who  sailed  from  Great  Britain  for  our  country  in 
1829  as  15,678;  yet  the  number  from  all  countries  reported 
by  our  ofliciala  to  the  State  Department  was  but  15,285. 
In  1830  the  collectors  of  customs  returned  9,466  iimuigrants, 
though  30,224  are  known  to  have  landed  at  New  York. 
During  the  six  years,  1825  to  1830,  reports  to  tlie  Secretary 
of  State  give  the  total  of  arrivals  as  87,140,  though  tlie  Brit- 
ish oflRnials  report  80,522  ns  sailing  for  our  country.  This 
leaves  but  6,618  as  the  number  from  France,  Si>ain,  Ger- 
many, the  West  Indies,  Switzerland,  and  the  rest  of  Europe, 
from  which  the  emigration  was  vary  heavy. 

Imperfect  aa  are  the  returns,  tliey  serve  well  enou^  to 
set  forth  the  fact  that  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the 
countries  of  the  Continent  were  pouring  upon  our  shores  each 
year  thousands  of  immigranti*  eager  to  begin  life  anew  in  the 
laud  of  liberty.     Many  of  tliC  Brltiuh  had  been  assisted  by 
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their  parishes,  and  not  a  few  were  the  lame,  the  halt,  the 
Wind,  and  paupers,  lu  the  spring  of  1S30,  James  Silcox 
returned  from  Canada,  where  he  had  resided  two  years,  to 
the  parish  of  Corseley,  near  Warminster,  in  Wilts,  lie  was 
a  dissenting  preacher,  and  as  such  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  holding  forth  on  the  vast  diflFerence  between  the  con- 
ditions of  the  laborer  in  Gre^t  Britain  and  America.  As 
he  announced  his  intention  to  return  nt  onr<?,  numbers  of  his 
listeners  decided  to  go  hack  witli  him.  Some  who  had  a  bit 
of  property  sold  it  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  voyage.  Others 
resorted  to  tlie  parish  and  begged  for  help  to  remove  from 
a  place  where  they  could  not  make  a  living,  and  were  often 
a  burden  on  tlieir  neighlwra,  to  a  land  where  the  industrious 
were  sure  of  independence.  Thus  beset,  the  parish  officers 
consented,  sold  two  houses  belonging  to  the  parish,  raised 
a  few  luitidretl  pounds  by  subscription,  and  sixty-five  came 
back  with  Silcos.  Some  of  them  went  to  upper  Canada. 
A  few  settled  in  our  country,  and  wrote  home  ur^ng 
friends  to  follow  their  example.*  The  cost  of  an  eight 
weeks*  voyage  is  given  as  six  pounds  per  head,  and  the  coun- 
try described  as  all  that  man  could  desire.  A  Westbury 
weaver,  writing  from  Philadelphia,  declares  he  had  no  trouble 
in  finding  work,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  cotton  and  wotdlen 
mills  in  the  city,  that  weavers  were  in  demand,  that  the  daya 
are  clear  for  weeks  together,  that  meat  costa  but  twopence 
ha^])enny  a  |)ound,  gin  but  tlireej^nce  a  pint,  and  that 
"  there  is  no  complaining  in  our  streets."  Another,  seven 
miles  from  Hudson,  comments  on  the  puddings,  pies,  pre- 
serves, pickles,  and  fruit  in  season  that  load  the  farmers* 
tables,  and  remarks  that  servants  sit  down  at  the  same 
boards  with  their  masters.  "  They  do  not  think  of  locking 
the  doors  in  this  country,  and  you  can  gather  peaches,  apples 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit  by  the  side  of  the  roads."  ''  And  as 
for  the  bullocks'  heads,  sheep  and  lambs,  they  are  thrown 
away;  no  one  will  eat  them."  **  There  is  a  great  many  ill- 
couvenicnces  here,"  another  wrote  from  Gennantown,  *'  but 


*  Bxcracts  of  letwra  from  poor  personB  wbo  emigrated  lut  year  to  CanadK  and 
the  n&ited  States,  priuted  fur  Uie  informatioD  of  the  lalwring  poor  and  Uirir  frieml* 
in  tliu  couatry,  by  0.  PouUitl  Surape,  Eaij.,  F.  R.  K.,  G.  a,  aU\,  London,  1881. 
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no  empty  bellies.  Farmorg  now  work  from  sunriso  to  sunset, 
all  tJie  year  round ;  they  get  from  ten  to  twelve  dollara  per 
month,  and  their  board,  or  tliree-fourtbs  of  a  dollar  per  day. 
A  man  or  womnn  need  not  stay  out  of  employment  one  hoiir 
here.  No  war  nor  insurrection  here,  but  all  is  plenty  and 
peace." 

These  alluring  pictures  of  a  land  where  work  was  plenty, 
where  wages  were  high,  where  food  was  cheap  and  good,  and  ^ 
tithes  unknown,  awakened  such  interest  that  even  the  ter- 
rors of  the  ocean  and  the  horrore  of  an  emi^ant  ship  were 
overcome,  and  the  next  year  many  more  poor  laborers  set  out 
from  the  parishes  of  Westbuiy,  Frowe,  and  Wariniuater  to 
find  a  home  in  our  country. 

The  eagerness  of  the  poor  to  emigrate  ia  well  illustrated 
by  two  ineidenta  which  are  but  specimens  of  many.  A  ship 
captain  about  to  sail  for  America  advertised  in  the  Man- 
cheater  Times,*  that  on  a  certain  day  he  would  be  at  ail  iun 
in  Deansgate  to  contract  with  such  as  were  disposed  to  go  to 
Baltimore.  He  had  expected  a  dozen,  but  so  many  came  that 
the  iuu  and  the  street  before  it  were  filled  with  persons  strug- 
gling to  be  first  to  speak  with  him.  Not  one  had  the  means 
to  pay  for  the  passage,  and  when  informed  that  none  would 
be  taken  who  had  not  five  pounds,  they  cried  out  that  they 
were  willing  to  be  bound  to  service  in  America  till  their 
wag(!8  amounted  to  tlio  cost  of  cnuveying  tliem  then*.  De- 
spairing of  making  tbom  understand,  the  captain  fied  to  his 
room,  whither  the  people  followed,  and  were  with  difficulty 
perauaded  to  go  home.  Betwctui  six  and  seven  hundred  are 
said  to  have  been  in  the  crowd. 

To  obtain  in  our  country  hundreds  of  unskilled  laborers 
for  the  great  works  of  internal  improvement.**  then  under  way 
waa  not  always  possible.  Kesort  to  the  Old  World  was  neces- 
sary, and  contractors  on  both  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad 
and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion sent  agents  to  Great  Britain  and  imported  workmen. 
Several  hundreds  secured  in  this  way  were  brought  over  in 
the  autunm  of  1829,  pledged  to  serve  the  canal  company  for 
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twelve  dollars  a  montL  and  tlieir  board,  and  to  labor  three 
months  without  pay  as  the  price  of  tlieir  passage.  But  no 
sooner  were  they  landed  than  hundreds  of  them  dewerted, 
and  in  their  distress  sought  aid  of  tlie  British  eonsul  and 
the  Society  of  St,  George.  When  tlie  agent  of  the  canal 
company  was  in  Liverpool  in  search  of  others^  a  sharper 
placarded  the  walls  of  Birmingham  with  an  advertisement, 
stating  that  ten  thousand  laborers  were  wanted,  and  calling 
on  all  who  were  "willing  to  undertake"  to  register  their 
names  and  pay  a  guinea.  Several  hundred  did  so,  and  were 
sent  to  Liverpool  before  tlie  fraud  was  discovered. 

To  the  industrious  immigrant,  even  when  assisted  by  tho 
parish,  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  made.  But  com- 
plaint had  long  been  current  that  paufiers,  the  crippled,  the 
lame,  and  the  diseased  were  *'  being  dumped  on  our  ahorea," 
and  that  vessels  trading  in  certain  of  the  West  Indies  were 
forced  to  bring  them.  In  1828  the  health  officer  of  Balti- 
more, in  his  annual  report^  declared  that  numbers  of  persona 
coming  to  that  city  from  foreign  ports  were  absolutely  des- 
titute. A  year  later  he  mentions  "  some  lame,  blind,  and 
others  in  a  state  of  idiocy/*  and  tells  of  a  ship  captain  who 
two  years  before  brought  over  a  number  of  emigrants  from 
England  whose  passage  waa  paid  by  the  parishes.  In  1830 
he  says  the  increase  every  year  is  remarkable,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  many  is  deplorable,  and  that  paupers  are  still  brought 
in  great  numbers.  Of  forty-three  hundred  newcomers  ex- 
amined by  him  in  1831  a  number  were  "halt,  lame,  and 
blind."  Vessels,  both  foreign  and  American,  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  bring  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  pas- 
aengers  because  they  were  often  forced  to  sail  without  car- 
goes, and  gladly  took  pauj)er8  of  any  sort  sent  off  by  the  par- 
ishes. An  English  newspaper  *  mentions  three  families  of 
thirty  persons  sent  to  our  country  by  the  parish  of  Oon- 
ingsby,  and  declares  tliat  of  seventeen  thousand  passengers 
that  had  sailed  for  Canada  one-half  were  paupers  destined 
for  the  United  States.  The  number  waa  greatly  exagger- 
ated ;  but  that  many  name  ia  true.  On  one  occasion  the 
captain  of  a  British  ship  was  applied  to  by  five  parishes 
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to  take  paupers.*  The  American  consul  at  Jamaica  was 
visited  in  June,  1831,  by  the  captains  and  Bnix?rcargoes 
of  the  Aiiieriean  ships  in  jwrt,  who  (wniplainrd  of  a  law  that 
compelled  tlio  captain  of  each  vessel  to  cany  away  one 
pauper  for  each  hundred  tons,  or  pay  a  fiue  of  a  hundred 
pounds  currency  When  such  a  person  wished  to  leave  the 
island  the  authorities  would  select  a  ship,  visit  the  con- 
aignees,  and  tender  ten  dollars  as  passage  money.  Should  it 
be  refused  the  fine  was  iinpose<I  and  collected.  How  many 
went  off  in  this  way  the  consul  could  not  say,  but  the  number 
was  large,  and  as  scarcely  any  foreign  vessels  other  than 
American  traded  at  Jamaica,  almost  all  of  tliem  went  to  the 
United  States-f 

The  outcry  againat  this  form  of  assisted  emigration  was 
loud  and  oft  repeated.  The  British,  it  was  said,  deluge  our 
cities  with  paupers,  and  then  disparage  our  country  because 
we  have  so  many  poor  in  our  cities.  All  such  persons, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  eat  our  bread,  should  be  forced 
to  seat  themselves  at  the  doors  of  the  British  consuls,  and 
there  remain  until  relieved.  This  foul  business  requires  a 
strong  corrective.  An  American  vessel  wfmld  nut  l>e  allowed  to 
land  a  cargo  of  worn-out  negroes  in  England.  Nor  should  we 
permit  the  sweepings  of  her  poor-houses  to  be  thrown  upon 
us.  lu  Massachusetts  a  oorrectiou  was  applied  and  a  law 
enacted,  forbidding  an  alien  to  come  ashore  until  the  master 
of  the  veseel  had  paid  five  dollars  to  the  city  or  town  where 
the  emigrants  landed.  At  Now  York,  to  which  most  of  the 
emigrant-laden  vessels  came,  and  where  as  many  as  ^ve 
hundred  foreigners  had  arrived  in  one  week,  it  was  found 
that  of  twenty-two  hundred  paupers  in  the  almshouae,  a 
tliouaand  and  fifty  were  recently  from  the  Old  World. if  At 
Baltimore,  out  of  eleven  hundred  jmuptfrs  admitted  to  the 
almshouse  during  1831,  nearly  five  hundred  were  foreigners, 
and  of  them  more  than  one  hundred  bad  not  been  in  the 
city  a  week.  Alarmed  at  these  figures,  the  mayor  and  city 
council  twice  besought  the  assembly  to  stop  this  growing 

*New  Tork  Daily  Adrertiser:  Xationol  Iot«Uigenc«r,  August  18,  ISSa 
f  Senate  Documeut.  No.  ITS.  38tli  CongreaH,  Sd  SeMion. 
{NUa*!  Register,  JunarT  14,  1892,  ToL  XLH.,  p.  366. 
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evil,  and  bitterly  complained  of  the  swarms  "  of  foreign 
beggars  of  both  Bexes  and  all  ages  who  infest  our  streets."  * 
But  the  ap|)eal  was  umde  iu  vaiu.  Nor  did  the  New  York 
Legislature  give  any  more  heed  to  an  appeal  of  Govenior 
Marcy.  The  ilia  eoinplainod  of  were  of  recent  origin,  were 
confined  to  the  great  seaports^  and  did  not  interest  members 
from  the  conntrv  districts,  who  were  determined  to  do  uoth- 
ing  which  might  be  considered  a  restriction  on  emigratiou. 
The  thousands  who  came  each  year  from  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  France,  it  was  said,  were  most 
desirable  emigrants.  They  took  up  land,  they  entered  the 
mills  and  factories,  or  found  employment  on  the  farms, 
canals,  or  railroads  then  under  construction  in  the  East,  the 
Middle  States,  and  tbe  West. 

The  presence  in  great  numbers  in  the  cities  and  on  works 
of  public  improvement  of  men  from  the  Old  World  was  at- 
tended witli  otlier  eWls  whidi  grew  more  and  more  serious 
in  years  to  come.  Change  of  place  had  as  yet  produced  no 
eiiange  in  character  or  f(^Hng.  The  religious  bigotry,  the 
race  hatreds,  the  vendettas  of  the  Old  World  suffered  no  dim- 
inution by  reason  of  removal  to  the  New.  Though  the  new- 
comers speedily  became  naturalized,  they  did  not  by  any 
means  become  Americanized.  Our  insLitutious  they  did  not 
understand.  Concerning  our  history  and  traditions  they 
were  totally  ignorant.  The  Declaration  and  the  Constitution, 
the  Fourth  of  July  and  the  twenty-second  of  February, 
Bunker  Hill  and  Saratoga,  Yorktown  and  New  Orleans,  were 
instruments,  days,  and  events  of  which  they  knew  nothing;, 
and  for  which  they  cared  nothing.  They  spoke  their  own 
language,  celebrated  their  own  events  and  days,  paraded 
under  their  own  flags,  and  looked  upon  their  new  home  as 
*'  the  land  of  liberty,*'  understanding  by  liberty  the  right 
to  do  as  they  pleased.  In  the  wild  scenes  of  turbulence, 
lawlessness,  mob  rule  and  riot  that  disgraced  our  country- 
men for  Uiirty  years  to  cf)me,  llie  naturalized  citizen, 
"  patented  citizen,"  as  he  was  called,  was  always  conspicuous. 


*  Hemorial  of  tbe  Ha;ror  tad  Citjr  Council  of  BalUmore,  Niks's  Regiattr, 
uy  9,  IBSa. 
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Under  these  circumstanoes  it  was  but  natural  that  a 
spirit  of  native  Americanism  should  be  abroad  in  the  land 
and  should  find  expression  in  angry  or  eoutemptuous  criti- 
cism. When  we  look  at  the  population  in  some  parts  of  our 
country  and  sco  mingled  with  it  the  dregs  of  all  nations,  tlie 
grumblers  would  say;  when  we  are  told  that  half  a  million 
Irishmen  have  left  their  own  country  to  live  in  ours,  when 
we  behold  them  linked  together  by  tlie  Churcli  and  their  lovo 
of  Erin,  we  are  moved  to  declare  that  the  character  of 
our  country  is  degraded  by  the  connection,  the  morals  of  our 
people  injured  by  the  contact,  and  our  liberties  and  our  gov- 
ernment threatened  by  tlie  admission  of  a  population  with- 
out education  and  without  attachment  to  the  country  they 
have  been  forced  to  ad<.ipt^  It  is  time  to  stop  making  citi- 
zens of  the  subjects  of  European  governments.* 

Political  privileges,  they  would  say,  belong  to  natives. 
Give  foreigners  civil  rights,  power  to  acq\iire  and  transmit 
property,  perfect  equality  before  the  law,  every  privilege,  in 
short,  a  native  enjoys  save  that  of  voting  and  being  voted 
for.  This  sacred  privilege  should  be  reserved  for  sons  of  the 
soiLt  It  is  a  curse  to  this  country  that  foreigners  are 
elected  to  offices  of  dignity,  trust,  and  profit.  Mnny  of  them, 
though  legally  naturalized,  are  naturally  and  morally  aliens 
to  our  feelings,  manners,  and  institutions.  We  would  have 
none  such  in  any  office  above  that  of  door-keeper  in  a  public 
building.^ 

Language  of  this  sort  was  of  itself  of  amali  moment; 
but,  unhappily,  it  expressed  tlie  feelings  of  a  large  part  of 
the  con)munity,  and  that  part,  in  particular,  least  disposed  to 
respect  the  law.  The  rise  of  new  industries,  the  building  of 
railroads  and  canals,  the  rebuilding  and  extension  of  the 
cities  and  large  towns,  had  brought  together  great  numbers 
of  workingmen,  With  natives  and  foreigners,  and  had  inten- 
sified tlic  prejudices  of  raw*  and  religion.  With  this  cle- 
ment, far  more  disposed  in  tliose  days  to  act  than  to  think, 
the  police  authorities  were  utterly  unable  to   cope.      The 


•  AdTocftle,  Noremlwr,  1827. 
f  AnMricnn,  NoTcmber,  1S27. 
(Bottofi  Courier,  Narcmbcr  7,  1626. 
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mayor  with  hia  wantl  of  offiw,  the  sheriff  with  the  riot  act, 
the  eoustables  with  their  rattles,  were  no  longer  able  to  over- 
awe the  disorderly  crowds  that  swarmed  in  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing towns  and  eities.  Riots  and  mobs  had  always  existed  to 
some  extent,  hut  with  the  oi)rniiig  of  the  Kceond  quarter 
of  the  century  they  grew  more  and  more  frequent  till  they 
became  a  characteristic  of  the  time.  Almost  any  cause  was 
sufficient  to  produce  au  outbreak.  Now  it  was  the  houses  of 
"  the  frail  sisterhood  ";  now  the  first  apjM^arance  of  Kcan  at 
the  Park  Theatre  in  New  York;  the  refusal  of  a  few  niei^ 
chants  to  close  their  shops  at  twilight;  the  unexpected  with- 
drawal of  a  piece  at  the  Bowery  Theatre  in  New  York,  be- 
cause of  the  sickness  of  the  player;  tlie  destruction  of  a  dam, 
because  the  mob  l)elieved  that  tJie  impounded  waters  caused 
malaria;  the  presence  on  the  same  public  work  of  laborers 
of  different  nationalities.  When  a  contractor,  building  a 
portion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad,  absconded,  leav- 
ing tlie  workmen  tinpaid,  they  tore  up  the  tracks  in  their 
fury,  and  were  not  reduced  to  order  till  the  militia  was 
called  out.  AVhen  the  Gideonitcs  in  Philadelphia  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  their  appearance 
on  the  streets  bred  a  riot  of  serious  proportions.  Near  New 
Market,  Maryland,  the  white  and  colored  workmen,  laying 
tracks  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  came  to  blowa 
on  the  race  issue,  and  fought  lustily  on  two  consecutive  days. 
Then  the  men  of  New  Market  and  the  neighborhood  inter- 
fered, and  carried  off  u  score  of  ringleaders.  AVhereupon, 
the  Irishmen,  some  four  hundred  in  number,  thrcatenc<l  the 
town,  demanded  the  release  of  their  countrjTuen,  and  would 
have  wrought  untold  damage  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival 
of  militia  and  the  influence  of  a  priest. 

Outbreaks  of  this  sort,  however,  were  more  than  offset 
by  the  importance  of  tliese  men  to  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
the  imported  laborer  grciit  works  of  interna!  improvement 
could  not  have  been  built,  and  the  early  thirties  were  remark- 
able for  the  nunil)er  of  turnpikes,  canals,  and  railroads  eon- 
structcd.  During  the  last  decade  more  than  seven  hundre<J 
miles  of  canal  had  been  opened  to  navigation  in  New  York, 
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Pennsylvania,  and  LMaware.*  More  than  fourt«*n  hundred 
miles  were  uearing  completion  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Penn3ylvauia»  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Ohio.f  In  the  North 
and  in  the  South  thousands  of  men  were  busy  cutting,  dig- 
ging, grading,  and  preparing  the  bed  for  hundreds  of  miles 
of  railroad. 

Concerning  the  relative  merits  of  canals  and  railroads 
aa  means  of  transportation  the  friends  of  internal  improve- 
ment were  sharply  divided.  Canals,  said  one  faction,  are 
fact*;  railroads  are  theories,  and  are  opposed  to  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  our  people,  for  they  create  monopolies  in 
transportation.  A  fanner  cannot  own  railroad  wagons.  But 
for  a  hundred  dollars  he  can  buy  a  boat,  or  with  the  help  of 
his  hands  can  build  one  to  carry  twenty-five  tons.  To  move 
such  a  load  by  railroad  would  require  eight  carriages  and  a 
locomotive,  costing  four  thousand  dollars.  Into  his  boat 
the  farmer  can  put  an  assorted  cargi)  of  flour,  bacon,  herap, 
plank,  lumber,  and  vegetables,  draw  it  to  market  with  his 
owTi  horses,  sell  at  any  village  on  the  way,  and  bring  it  back 
loaded  with  what  he  pleases.  Does  anybody  suppose  rail- 
roads will  take  on  loads  offered  anywhere  along  the  line  ?  No, 
indeed !  the  famiers  must  haul  them  to  the  stopping  places. 
Canals  will  carry  live  stock,  hay,  firewood,  large  timber  for 
ship-building,  boards,  and  planks.  Kailroads  can  not  do  this. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  load  of  hay  coming  along  a 
railnmd?  The  sparks  from  the  locomotive  would  set  it  afire 
before  the  journey  began.  Canals  are  adapted  for  military 
purposes;  railroads  are  not.  Imagine  a  regiment  of  troops 
with  baggage,  provisions,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage 
transported  by  railroad!  By  canal  this  can  be  done,  and 
the  soldiers  live  and  cook  comfortably  on  the  way.  The 
boat  will  carry  tents,  food,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  and 
may  be  drawn  by  the  horses,  or  by  the  men  as  they  walk 
along  the  towpath.  Canal-lMiat«  will  c^rry  artillery,  which 
cannot  Itc  trans|Xfrted  by  rail  unless  tlie  guns  are  dismounted 
and  tJie  caissons  taken  apart.    Snow  will  make  a  tiirce  hun- 

•  Erie,  Cb&inpUlii,  Oawcgo,  Seneca,  Oiesapcake  Bnd  Dclftirare,  Port  Deposit, 
UtUe  Bcbuylkill,  Conefitoga,  Schuylkill,  aod  Union  Canals. 

lUorrlit,  DclswaiT  nnd  Huddoo,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Ohio  SUt«,  Miami, 
Lablgfa,  FeniuylTania,  Ohio  and  Grie^  Delaware. 
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dred-milc  railroad  impassable  for  weeks;  rain  will  wash 
earth  over  the  rails  in  quantities  which,  in  deep  cuts,  will 
take  weeks  to  remove.*  Railroads  for  long  distances  are 
wholly  untried  in  any  country,  and  for  short  distances  are 
yet  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  longest  in  existence,  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  is  but  forty  miles  in  length,  passes 
through  the  heart  of  a  populous  country,  and  may  anywhere 
get  aid  to  repair  cars,  wagona,  and  engine.  But  that  such  a 
road  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  ten  times  as  long,  running 
throTigh  a  rough,  wild,  and  sparRoly  inhabited  country,  with 
great  difficulties  of  construction  to  overcome^  should  ever 
compete  with  a  canal  of  the  same  length  as  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  surpasses  probability. 

If  locomotives  were  used  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
water-boiling  stations  every  six  or  seven  miles  to  furnish  the] 
engines  with  tanks  of  btnling  water,  for  a  supply  of  col4l 
water  would  check  the  generation  of  steam  and  stop  the  train. 

Rails  would  be  broken  by  passing  teamsters  wantonly, 
as  they  did  mile-stones  and  copings  of  bridges,  or  from  spite 
toward  a  means  of  transportation  likely  to  injure  their 
bnainess.  In  the  mountains  the  cold  in  winter  ia  often 
60  severe  that  an  axe  will  break  when  struck  against  a 
Would  not  rails  snap  under  these  conditions  as  a  train  passed 
over  them?  Admit  that  the  railroad  can  he  made  a  success; 
would  it  not  monoi)olizc  transportation,  and  would  farmers 
and  teamsters  submit  to  this  ? 

For  novelty  and  speed  a  railroad  might  be  preferable  to 
stage-coaches  and  canal-boats,  but  for  a  long  journey  orJ 
wheu  travelling  with  a  family  a  canal  was  better.  Passen- 
gers on  a  canal-boat,  as  it  moved  along,  oould  eat  their 
meals,  walk  about,  write  letters.  In  a  car  these  things  were 
impossible.  In  a  canal-boat  they  were  as  safe  as  at  homa 
In  a  car  who  could  tell  what  might  happen,  e«ix?cially  at 
night,  from  the  acts  of  evilly  disposed  persons?!  Said  an- 
other; There  may  be,  there  must  be,  much  exaggeration  in 
the  stories  published  daily  about  the  superiority  of  railroads 


*  NaUooal  IntelUgenoer,  JMDtiary  30,  Fsbrtiar^  8,  18,  14,  20,  1880. 
Gtwttc.    Baltiroor«  Ameriean. 

f  New  York  ErcaiDg  ToBi,  Hu-cb  18,  1880. 
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over  all  otLpr  means  of  travel.  But  after  due  allowance  is 
made  for  the  hoijea  aroused  by  the  eutliusiatmi  for  railroads, 
enough  remains  to  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration.* 

I'orebodings  such  aa  these  had  no  elTect  on  the  friends 
of  the  railroad,  and  when  llie  books  were  opened  for  sub- 
scription to  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  the  whole 
amount  of  stock,  four  million  dollars  in  value,  was  taken  in 
ten  miuutea,  and  five  dollars  paid  down  on  each  share.f 

In  the  opinion  of  such  enthusiasts  the  railroad  had  long 
passed  tlie  experimental  stage,  and  they  pointed  with  pride 
to  the  progress  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  company. 
Twenty-five  miles  of  roadbed,  they  observed,  had  been 
graded,  a  fine  stone  viaduct  completed,  tlie  rails  laid  as  far 
as  EUicott's  Alills,  some  thirteen  miles  from  Baltiniore,  and 
experiments  made  with  various  sorts  of  cars,  carriages,  and 
motive  ix>wer.  On  one  oecasiou  a  horse  drew  two  cars,  con- 
taining forty-one  persons,  at  tlic  rate  of  eleven  miles  an  hour 
for  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  Another  horse  then  drew  two 
ears  with  fifty-five  persona  nine  miles  in  an  hour.  A  car- 
riage with  seven  persons  was  next  moved  rapidly  by  a  winch 
turned  by  two  men.  Two  dogs  harnessed  to  a  car  trotted 
off  with  a  load  of  six  persons.  A  car  fitted  with  a  sail  was 
next  tried,  and  went  off  at  a  rapid  rate  to  the  amusement  of 
the  spectators.^ 

Encouraged  by  these  tests,  the  road  from  Baltimore  to 
EUicott's  Mills  was  formally  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  May,  1S30.§     On  that  day  a  brigade  of  six 
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*  Natloul  Intelligenrar,  September  90,  18S0. 
f  NatJoaal  G»zt>ttc,  April  S,  1830. 

t  National  IiitelUgeacer,  Jajiuary  4,  1B30;  NUea'ii  Register,  January  2,  IBSO; 
NaUunal  UuzetU!,  JnDUary  21,  18&0. 

^The  Quticc  of  thit)  great  ereut  tufunned  the  public  that  "  i  brigade,  or  trtln 
of  coaches  will  leave  the  Company's  Depot  on  Pratt  $L  and  return,  tnakiog  three 
trips  each  day,  starting  at  the  following  hours  prvciaely,  tix.: 

"  LeaTe  Baltimore  at  7  a.  v.,  and  ElUcott'a  at  0  a.  m. 
"  11    »  "  Ir.M. 

«  u  4,^  u  0    a 

'*  The  price  fur  tbe  round  trip  of  aft  miles  wiH  bo  ?6  oecta  for  each  poMenger. 
Should  tbe  demand  exceed  the  pretHmt  aroommodationfl,  paBeengeni  will  be  uitder 
tbe  necesBlty  of  going  and  returning  in  the  wune  coach,  until  a  aulQcient  number 
of  additional  carriages  can  be  finished." — National  lotelUgencer,  Uay  26,  18S0. 
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cars,  eacb  drawn  hy  one  horse,  was  aised»  and  so  many  per- 
sons applied  for  passage  that  twenty  cars  would  not  bave 
been  enough.  In  August,  when  the  keystone  of  the  last  of 
the  three  arebes  nf  the  great  viaduct  over  the  Frederick  tum- 
pikn  ut  Ellioott's  Mills  was  put  in  place,  the  directors 
and  many  citizens  attended  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  on 
that  occasion  steam  was  used  on  the  road  for  the  first  time. 
The  locomotive  had  been  designed  and  built  by  Peter  Ccx>per 
of  New  York,  and  passed  around  a  curve  of  four  hundred 
feet  radius  without  difficulty.*  This  was  a  great  step  for- 
ward, and  encouraged  those  who  urged  the  use  of  steam 
ratlier  than  horses. 

What  sort  of  motive  power  was  cheapest,  most  eflfective 
and  lasting,  was  still  a  vexed  question.  As  yet  the  horse  was 
the  favorite.  He  emitted  no  sparks,  cost  little,  and  carrieil 
his  own  fuel.  .  But  just  bow  to  apply  liis  power  was  baril 
to  decide.  A  short  experience  served  to  prove  that  he  was 
liable  to  leave  the  track  or  stumble,  and  when  he  did  ttie 
carriage  was  sure  to  be  overturned.  A  car  was  thereforis 
built  with  a  moving  floor  like  a  tread-mill.  Two  horses, 
walking  on  this  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  an  honr, 
moved  the  vehicle  at  the  rate  of  fifteen. f  Around  the  horses 
were  the  seats  for  passengers,  Ou  the  Baltimore  and  Sua- 
quehanna  Railroad  two  cars  were  joined  by  shafts  of  stout 
timber,  the  horse  placed  between  these,  and,  to  prevent  fall- 
ing, a  broad  belt  of  leather  was  passed  under  him  and  made 
fast  to  the  shafts. 

To  teat  the  merits  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  company  invited  the  owners,  in- 
ventorSj  or  builders  of  locomotives  to  enter  their  engines  for 
a  three  days'  competition  in  June,  and-promised  to  give  the 
best  of  them  a  further  trial  of  thirty  days'  regular  work  on 
the  road.     In  response  to  this  invitation  three  locomotives 

* " Twentjrfour  of  the  peftoiu  who  witnessed  <be Mremoajr  were  t&ken  to  the 
spot  b;  Hr.  Coo(>er'H  looomoUre  eogiae,  the  whole  weight  iDored  hting  abtiut  (our 
and  •  hkir  um».  The  thirteen  miles  were  tDade  id  sixty -ooe  minutes,  Inotudiiig  four 
l(Mt  In  taking  in  water  on  the  return.— The  evrvtd  im*t  appear  to  bare  been  paaaod 
over  without  danger,  and  the  trank  waa  changed  without  delaj." — NUefl**  Register, 
September  4,  IS80.     Katiuoal  IiitelUgemxr,  Beptember  S,  ISSO. 

t  Baltimore  Gaiette.  June,  1831.     Nilea'a  Begiater,  June  20,  1831. 
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wero  placed  on  the  rails,  only  one  of  whicli,  that  built  at 
York,  Pennsylvania,  by  Phineas  Uavis,  and  known  as  the 
York  engine,  was  able  to  stand  the  teats.  Though  it  weighed 
but  three  and  a  half  tons,  this  loooinotive  drew  four  cars 
weighing  fifteen  tons  to  Kllicott's  Mills,  climbed  five  miles 
of  road  where  the  grade  was  seventeen  feet  per  mile,  passed 
curves  of  four  hundred  feet  radius  without  reduction  of 
speed,  and  when  running  by  itself  went  at  tlie  rate  of  twenty 
niilps  an  hour.* 

In  New  York  meantime  another  locomotive  had  lieen 
tried  on  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad.  Ground  was 
broken  in  July,  1830,  and  one  year  later,  the  twelve  and  a 
half  miles  of  road  frf)m  Alltany  to  Schenectady  linving  Iteen 
completed,  the  De  Witt  Clinton,  an  American-made  loco- 
motive, was  placed  on  the  track.f  After  some  testa  and 
changes  were  made  it  was  attached  to  a  train  and  covered 
the  distance,  including  stops,  in  less  than  an  hour4  A  de- 
fective Ix-jiler  again  caused  delay,  and  the  road  was  not  opened 
for  business  till  September,§  when  the  cars  were  drawn  some- 
times by  horses  and  at  others  by  the  locomotive. 

The  company  ere  this  time  had  received  from  England 
another   engine    named    Kobort    Fulton,*   which   was    next 
tested,  found  satisfactory,  and  placed  on  the  road  for  daily 
nmsjO  but  the  early  time-tables  make  no  mention  of  such, 
use.  II     Passengers  in  those  days  took  a  cAt  in  Albany,  and  • 
were  drawn  by  horse  power  to  the  foot  of  an  inclined  plane,- 
up  which  they  were  pulled  by  a  stationary  engine  and  rope.' 
At  the  other  end  of  the  road  was  later  built  a  second  incline 
down  which  the  cars  were  lowered  to  Schenectady.    Anotlier 
set  of  four  such  planes  was  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road 
at  Parr's  Kidge,  which  separated  the  waters  of  the  Patapsco 


*  Recond  Annua]  Rqmrt  of  the  Chief  Eugiueer  of  Uie  Baldaiore  aad  Ohio  Rail- 
rout  October  1,  1S81. 

t  Albany  Argu^,  July  2C,  ISS1. 

|The  trial  irn«  made  Augunt  0,  1891.— Albany  Arfpw,  Anfpxst  11,  IBSI.  An- 
other trial  developed  a  defective  btulcr. — Aigiu,  Augiut  16,  1881. 

g  Albany  Arf^n,  Septffmber  8,  ISSl. 

*■  Tbtd,  Au^gt  l«,  27,  1B81. 

Qlbid,  September  19,  1831. 

I  Ibid,  September  26,  1831. 
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and  the  Potomac*  Indeed,  so  impossible  was  it  for  the 
locomotives  of  those  days  to  climb  steep  grades  made  necea- 
sary  by  watersheds,  hills,  and  mountains  that  very  few  of  the 
early  railroads  were  without  inclined  planes.  Those  on  the 
Portage  road  in  Pennsylvania  were  long  regarded  as  one  of 
the  mechanical  triumphs  of  the  age. 

A  third  railroad  Avhich  attracted  attention  in  1831  vraa 
that  from  Cliarleaton  to  Hamburg  in  South  Carolina.  The 
company  was  chartered  in  1828,  began  work  in  1829,  and 
finished  six  miles  that  year.  Here,  too,  the  horse  fui^ 
uiaht'd  tJie  motive  power,  and  the  offer  of  a  prize  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  best  locomotive  moved  by  faorae 
power  brought  out  one  which  carried  twelve  persons  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  horse  walked  on  a  moving 
platform  in  the  middle  of  the  car.  On  each  side,  as  in  an 
Irish  jaunting-car,  sat  the  passougora.  Sail  was  tested  as 
a  motive  power  ;f  but  when  an  offer  was  made  to  build 
a  steam  locon»otive  to  drag  three  times  its  weight  at  ten 
miles  an  hour,  the  company  accepted  it,  and  the  Best 
Friend  was  soon  on  the  road,  drawing  passeuger  cars  and 
working  trains.  A  second  locomotive,  tlie  West  Point,  began 
work  in  1831.^ 

A  railroad  mania,  aroused  by  the  success  of  these  enter- 
prises, spread  over  the  country.  Stock  of  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson,  which  at  the  outset  could  hardly  be  sold  at  any 
price,  now  brought  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  a  share. 
When  the  books  of  the  Paterson  and  Hudson  Railroad  vrere 
opened  the  stock  was  subscribed  for  three  times  over  and 
sold  at  120.  All  the  shares  of  the  Catakill  Railroad  were 
taken  in  a  few  minutes.  In  October  a  railroad  convention 
met  at  Syracuse,  declared  for  a  railroad  from  Schenec- 
tady to  Buffalo,  recommended  that  it  should  carry  passen- 
gers and  not  freight,  but  if  freight  was  carried,  that  it 
should  pay  the  same  toll  to  the  State  treasury  as  did  the 

*  Que  plane  2,100  feet  long  with  a  rise  of  I  foot  in  26  feet  brooght  the  cat*  to 
a  lerd  3,600  feet  loog.  Frooi  this  rose  a  second  plane  with  a  dJope  of  100  feet  in 
8,000.  Then  came  a  second  li^rel  800  feel  long  on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Two 
more  loulined  planes  and  a  level  led  domi  the  other  Hide  of  the  bill. 

fCbiirkbiou  Courier,  Uarcb  20.  1B30.  t  Ihid.  March  IS.  188L 
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canal.*  Five  other  roa(i3  wore  already  planned,  and  notices 
of  application  to  the  Jvegislatnre  for  charters  were  published 
in  the  Albany  Argu8.t  On  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  short 
as  was  the  line,  three  hundred  people  were  carried  over  in  one 
week.  The  gross  receipts  for  the  same  time  were  over  thir- 
teen hundred  dollars.^  When  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  reached  Fredericksburg  in  December,  1831,  the 
receipts  rose  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  day.  Only 
twenty-two  freight  cars  could  then  pass  each  way  daily;  but 
these  in  eleven  days  brought  to  Baltimore  four  thousand 
barrels  of  flour  at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents  a  barrel  less  than 
would  have  been  the  freight  by  wagon.  In  February  three 
hundred  cars  were  on  the  road,  and  carried  to  Baltimore  in 
one  day  twenty-nine  tons  of  granite,  forty-eight  tons  of  wood, 
sixty-six  bushels  of  rye,  ten  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  fourteen 
hundred  barrels  of  flour. 

The  railroad  was  revolutionizing  trade  and  commerce. 
The  saving  in  time,  and  in  cost  of  transportation,  the  open- 
ing of  ne^v  routes  and  the  sure  ruin  of  old,  were  alarming  to 
the  merchants  in  more  than  one  ancient  trade  centre.  In 
Philadelphia  a  town  meeting  was  held,  and  a  memorial  ad- 
dreeeed  to  the  legislature  in  opposition  to  a  bill  chartering 
ft  road  from  York  to  the  Maryland  line.  Such  a  road  would 
divert  a  fine  trade  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  and  it 
was  not  the  duty  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  pe- 
titioners held,  to  build  up  Baltimore  at  the  exiiense  of 
Pbiladelphia.§ 

Everywhere  the  '*iemand  of  the  hour  was  greater  speed 
and  legs  cost  in  transportation,  and  everywhere  on  land  and 
sea  the  demand  was  being  satisfied.  Men  not  yet  in  tiie 
prime  of  life  looked  back  with  a  smile  on  the  slow-going 
days  of  1800.  Steaml>oatfl  went  faster,  ooe^n  j>acket8  sailecl 
-iiwifter,  more  comfortable  coaches  rolled  over  better  roads 
at  twice  the  speed  of  fonuer  times.     Increase  in  the  area  of 

*  Albuijr  Argus,  October  It,  1831. 

t  Buffalo  to  Albuif,  Buffalo  to  Cayuga  Lake,  UUca  to  Ctt)ruga  Lake,  Rome  or 
Scbeoectul;  to  Buffalo,  M&TsTille  to  Portland  H&rbor  (Lake  Erie). — Albasj  Argu?, 
October  tS,  1881. 

t  Albany  Argus,  October  12,  1831. 

g  United  Sute*  Guwtte.  Joauar/  16  and  18,  1882. 
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the  large  cities,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  citizens  not,  to  lose 
a  minute,  made  cheap  transi>ortation  for  the  masses  a  munici- 
pal question,  and  in  New  York  the  first  omnibus  line  made 
its  appearance.  Some  welcomed  it;  others  op]X)sed  it,  and 
complained  of  tlie  speed  at  which  the  'buses  ran,  and  tlie 
injury  their  presence  inflicted,  on  the  finest  street  in  the 
country. 

How  rapidly  in  1830  news  ooukl  be  spread  from  the 
seat  of  goverument  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  republic  was 
well  illustrated  by  tlie  carriage  of  the  President's  message. 
Five  hundred  and  forty-four  miles,  by  the  post-office  books,' 
from  Washington  to  Portland,  were  covered  In  thirty-eight 
hours;  but  forty-tlircc  hours  were  consumed  in  carrying  the 
message  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  three  biuidrcd  and  ninety- 
nine  miles  from  Washington.  On  the  Great  Western  Route 
the  time  was  thirty-four  hours  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  distance 
of  four  hundred  and  ten  miles.  The  Great  Southern  Route 
passed  by  way  of  Raleigh,  Tuscaloosa,  and  Mobile  to  New 
Orleans,  and  over  this,  a  distance  of  eleven  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  miles,  the  message  sped  in  six  days. 

On  some  parts  of  these  routes  the  travel  was  heavy. 
Twenty  thousand  persona  were  said  to  have  been  carried  by 
the  stages  plying  between  Washington  and  Baltimore  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1830.  When  the  boat  from  Balti- 
more arrived  at  Frenchtown  it  often  happened  that  ten 
coaches  were  necejisary  to  convey  the  jjassengcrs  overland 
to  New  Castle.  On  the  line  betwen  Boston  and  Providence 
twenty  coaches  were  in  constant  use. 

Despite  this  increased  travel,  life  and  limb  had  never 
been  safer.  Better  roads,  more  sober  drivers,  and  heavier 
coaches  had  greatly  lessened  the  risk  of  an  overturn  or  a 
breakdown.  The  United  States  mail  alone  was  in  almost 
hourly  danger  even  on  well-travelled  roads  and  near  large 
cities.  Highwaymen  in  the  form  of  mail  robbers  infested 
tlio  mail  roads.  One  January  morning  about  sunrise,  as  the 
Baltimore  and  Washington  coach  was  climbing  a  hill  in  the 
outskirts  of  Baltimore,  the  driver  was  shot  by  stmie  one 
hidden  at  the  roadside,  and  the  mail  robbed.  Almost  at 
the  same  time  a  carrier  was  knocked  from  his  horse  on  the 
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VVarrenton  road  in  Virginia  and  f-he  bags  taken.  A  like 
fate  a  few  weeks  later  befell  a  carrier  of  the  Vincenncs  mail 
in  Indiana,  but  his  horse  took  fright,  and  ran  off  with  the 
mail-bags.  Within  two  months  three  trunks  were  cut  from 
tfao  Boston  and  Albany  oonch  when  three  miles  from  Albany, 
the  Great  Western  Mail  was  robbed  near  the  same  city,  and 
die  mail  taken  from  under  an  inside  seat  in  the  Northern 
and  Whitehall  coacb. 

Those  things  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and,  save  when 
a  highwayman  or  a  mail  robber  was  caught  and  hanged, 
aroused  less  public  interest  than  did  the  carriage  and  de- 
livery of  the  mails  on  Sunday.  Letters  and  packets  had 
been  carried  on  Sundays  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
daily  mails;  but  it  was  not  till  1810  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  required  post-offices,  when  the  mails  arrived  on  Sim- 
day,  to  bo  kept  open  for  one  hour  after  the  lett-ers  were 
assorted.  Should  tlie  hour  happen  to  fall  during  divine 
eerricee  in  the  churches,  the  postmaster  was  to  assign  another 
later  in  the  day. 

Protests  followed  at  once  from  Philad<»lphia  in  1811, 
from  the  Synod  of  Presbyters  and  others  at  Pittsburg  in 
1812,  and  from  many  parts  of  the  country  during  1813.  Sev- 
enty-three petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1814,  fifty-six  the  next  year,  and  twenty-five 
the  year  following.  As  the  routes  were  extended,  the  post- 
offices  increased  in  number,  and  the  daily  mail  service  made 
more  general,  these  remonstrances  continued  to  come  in,  de- 
spite the  adverse  reports  of  committees  and  the  Postmaster- 
General.  Remonstrants  were  reminded  that,  if  their  prayers 
were  granted,  letters  would  be  delayed  five  days  between 
Boston  and  New  Orleans,  tliree  days  between  Washington 
and  New  Orleans,  and  two  on  the  way  from  Washington  to 
St  Louis;  that  if  mail-coaches  were  stopped  on  Sunday, 
travellers  would  patronize  lines  that  did  not  carry  the  mails ; 
that  letters  would  l)e  sent,  as  of  old,  by  private  hands;  that 
people  could  be  prevented  by  local  laws  from  gathering  about 
the  post-offices  when  the  mail  arrived  on  Sundays,  and  that 
government  despatches  and  commercial  letters  must  be  trans- 
ported as  quickly  as  possible;  but  all  to  no  avail.    Wliat  was 
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known  as  the  Christian  party  in  politics  kept  up  the  agita-i 
tion  till,  by  1830,  State  legislatures  as  well  as  the  people 
found  it  necessary'  to  pray  that  the  delivery  of  mails  on 
Sunday  should  not  be  discontinued. 

Agitation  of  this  sort  was  but  one  of  many  indications  of 
the  great  change  which  twenty  years  had  wrought  in  tlie 
ideas  of  what  formed  good  morals.  In  the  majority  of  tli»J 
States  serious  opposition  was  no  longer  offered  to  Sunday^ 
travel.  Stage-coaches  rolled  through  the  towns,  ferry-boats 
plied  on  the  rivers,  and  Sunday  excursions  were  not  uncom- 
mon. In  Philadelphia  the  privilege  so  long  enjoyed  by 
churches  of  hanging  chains  across  the  streets  during  divine 
worship,  and  so  stopping  all  travel,  was  taken  away,*  Now 
that  wealth  and  taxable  projx-rty  had  increased  in  the  East- 
em  and  Middle  States,  lotteries  were  no  longer  a  necessary 
means  for  raising  money  with  which  to  build  churches  and 
school-houses,  pave  streets,  construct  turnpikes  and  bridges, 
and  buy  fire-engines.  The  lottery,  therefore,  had  come  to  be 
looked  on  as  an  institution  dangerous  to  good  public  moral 
and  State  after  State  put  it  under  ban,  but  in  Maryland  antfl 
Virginia  it  still  flourished  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  town 
and  city  improvements.  When  in  1830  masquerade  balls 
were  introduced  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  they  were 
promptly  proscribed  by  law.  To  suppress  them  in  New 
York  was  not  possible;  but  when  a  masked  ball  was  held  in 
the  Park  Theatre  a  mob  gathered,  jeered  at  the  maskers,  and 
threw  stones  through  the  windows.  On  seeking  protection 
from  the  constables,  the  managers  were  told  they  were  law- 
breakers, and  could  not  have  protection.  When  Powers's 
Chanting  Chenibe  were  exhibited  in  Boston  it  was  necessary 
to  drape  tlieir  loins  with  linen,  and  like  treatment  was  a<^- 
corded  to  an  orang-outang  which  visited  the  city  about  the 
same  time. 

Yet  the  sensitive  community  which  could  not  gaze  upon' 
a  nude  statue  was  indiffereut  to  many  forms  of  real  immo- 
rality and  human  suffering  whidi  did  not  happen  to  be  pub- 
licly displayed.    NotJiing  called  more  loudly  for  reform  than 
the  condition  of  the  jails,  and  no  prisoners  in  them  were  so 


*  Laws  of  FeDU^lTuk,  No.  8«,  1830-31. 
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cruelly  treated  as  lunatics.  A  careful  examination  by  the 
Prison  Discipline  Society  brought  to  light  thirty  lunatics 
whose  condition  was  a  disgTTice  to  humanity.  One  who  had 
been  nine  years  in  a  wretched  den  had  "  a  wreath  of  rags 
round  his  body,"  and  not  another  stitch  of  clothing.  In 
his  cell  was  neither  chair,  bed,  nor  bench,  but  in  one 
comer  "  a  heap  of  filthy  straw  like  a  nest  of  swine." 
In  the  House  of  Correction,  so  called,  in  a  plank  apart- 
ment, a  lunatic  had  been  jailed  for  eight  years.  During 
this  time  he  had  left  his  room  but  twice,  and  for  eighteen 
months  the  door  had  never  been  opened.  Food  and  water 
was  thaist  through  a  hole  in  the  door.  When  seen  through 
this  aperture,  **  the  first  question  was,  Is  that  a  human 
being  if  The  hair  was  gone  from  one  side  of  his  head,  and 
his  eyes  were  like  balls  of  fire."  In  the  cellar  were  five 
hinatics,  in  cells  six  by  eight  feet.  The  darkness  was  such 
in  two  of  them  that  nothing  could  be  seen  by  looking  through 
the  hole  in  the  door.  In  one  a  lunatic  had  been  confined 
seventeen  years,  and  on  ojwning  the  door  the  cracks  about  it 
were  found  to  be  stuffed  with  hay  to  keep  out  the  cold.  In 
the  upper  story  a  man  and  woman  were  shut  in  the  same 
cell,  through  the  broken  window  of  which  anow  was  falling 
on  the  woman  as  she  lay  linddled  against  the  wall.* 

Conditions  in  iMassacliusctta  were  in  no  sense  peculiar. 
The  Bridewell  in  New  York  city,  the  Walnut  Street  Prison 
in  Philadelphia,  the  Baltimore  Prison,  the  jail  in  Wash- 
ington, and  tlie  Newgate  Prison  in  Connecticut,  where  an 
old  cropper  mine,  seventy  feet  under  ground,  was  still  used 
as  night  quarters,!  ^^  described  so  late  as  1827  as  places  of 
filth,  Wee,  and  immorality. 

To  the  credit  of  the  country,  however,  refonu  was  under 
way  and  by  1830  results  were  already  visible.  Massachu- 
setts had  voted  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  building  of  a 
hospital  for  lunatics.  The  Newgate  Prison  in  Connecticut 
was  abandoned.  New  York  was  erecting  buildings  on  Black- 
well's  Island,  the  prison  at  Sing  Ring  had  been  finished,  and 

*  Second  Annoml  Beport  of  the  PrUon  DtedpUne  Sodetjr.  Boitoii,  1687,  pp. 
19.  SO. 

t  Fc»r  m  dMcriptinn  at  Newgate  tee  KeadaU's  Tnvds  Through  the  Northera 
Parte  of  the  United  SUtM,  1807-08,  Vol  I,  p.  S06. 
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a  movement  was  on  foot  for  abandoning  the  BriHewell. 
Houses  of  Kefuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  were  now  to  be 
found,  not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  Boston  and  Philadel- 
pliin.  The  (mstom  of  separating  prisoners  at  night  instead 
of  herding  them  in  one  large  room  was  coming  into  general 
use,  chaplains  were  provided,  Bibles  distributed  to  the  con- 
victs, and  religious  services  held  in  a  few  prisons,  but  rarely 
at  the  cost  of  the  State. 

The  laws  for  the  punishment  of  criminals  had  changed 
but  little  since  the?  century  opened.  Here  and  there  traces 
of  the  barbarous  c^xle  of  colonial  days  still  lingered.  In 
Rhode  Island  the  forger  of  notes,  bank  bills,  or  securities 
must  sit  in  the  pillory,  have  a  piece  of  each  ear  cut  off, 
be  branded  while  in  the  pillory  with  tlie  letter  C,  be  impris- 
oned six  years,  and  fined.  Like  punishment  awaited  those 
who  passed  or  had  in  their  possession  forged  notes  or  bills, 
or  counterfeit  coin,  or  owned  the  plates  and  tools  necessary 
for  counterfeiting.  The  perjurer  must  be  cropped,  branded 
and  pilloried  for  three  hours;  the  duellist  carried  in  a  cart 
with  a  rope  about  his  neck  to  the  gallows,  and  made  to  sit 
thereon  for  one  hour;  the  bigamist  must  be  placed  on  the 
gallows  vvath  a  rope  about  his  neck,  fined,  and  imprisoned ; 
the  man  guilty  of  arson,  pilloried,  cropped  on  l)oth  ears,  and 
branded  with  the  letter  B.  In  Connecticut  the  woman  who 
conr^aled  the  death  of  a  bastard  child,  must,  on  conviction, 
stand  on  tlie  gallows  with  a  rope  about  her  neck  for  one  hour. 
Delaware  pilloried,  flogged  with  twenty-one,  thirty-nine  or 
sixty  lashes,  imprisoned  and  sold  her  criminals  for  any  term 
of  years,  one,  four,  seven,  ten,  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  re- 
quired some  to  wear  on  tlie  out^r  garment  between  the  shoul- 
ders a  scarlet  letter  four  or  six  inches  long  to  designate  his 
crime.  A  Roman  T  meant  thief;  an  R,  receiver  of  stolen 
goods;  an  F,  forger.  Many  crimes  were  punished  in  one 
or  several  of  these  ways.* 

*  FiUory,  whipping,  tmprisanment,  and      Whipping  and  ule,  8. 


Bale,  B. 
PiDoTT,  whipping,  aQcl  8ale,  2. 
PUIofj,  whipping,  tmpneonment,  1. 
Pillory  and  Bale,  2. 
Pitlorr  and  impriMnment,  1. 
Whipping,  bnpriftonment,  sale,  8, 


Whipping  and  impritKinmbnt,  3. 
Sale,  1. 
Whipping.  I. 

LetteriDg,  whipping,  pUlory,  in)|: 
meot,  6  claa«««. 
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Louisiana  had  uboli.slied  tho  deiityh  ]ienatty.  Pennsyl- 
vania retjiined  it  as  tJie  pimishment  for  murder.  Other 
States  prescribed  it  for  any  one  of  from  three  to  thirty 
crimes. 

The  groat  reform  was  in  t-he  treatment  of  the  deht^ir. 
Nine  States  had  aholiwhrd  inipriHonnicnt  of  women  for 
debt;  *  three  exempted  soldiers  of  tlie  Revolution;  f  others 
forbacio  imprisonment  for  debts  mider  stated  sums^  vary- 
ing from  five  to  thirty  dollars  ;^:  a  few  had  abolished  it 
outright,  § 

If  the  creditor  did  not  piiy  the  cost  of  feeding  his  pris- 
oner; if  the  debtor,  after  due  notice  to  the  creditor,  proved 
he  had  no  property,  and  was  allowed  to  take  the  poor  debtor's 
oath,  he  must,  in  many  States,  be  discharged.  If  he  gave 
bond  to  twice  tJie  amoimt  of  the  debt,  he  might  live  on  the 
limits  of  tJie  jail,  which  might  be  the  limits  of  tlie  town  or 
a  large  part  of  the  city.  When  a  debtor  gave  bond  in  twice 
the  amount  of  his  debt  to  ap])eflr  at  the  next  session  of  the 
court,  he  could  not  in  some  States  be  imprisoned.  Should 
he,  after  examination,  be  allowed  to  take  the  [xjor  debtor's 
oath,  he  was  discharged. 

Despite  these  provisions,  it  was  estimated  in  1R33  that 
in  the  United  States  seventy-five  thousand  persons  were 
sent  to  jail  each  year  for  debt.  Ten  thousand  were  in  New 
York,  seven  thousand  in  Pennsylvuuia,  and  three  thousand 
each  in  Massachusetts  and  Maryland,  In  Boston  during 
1828  a  thousand  and  eighty-five  were  imprisoned  for  debt; 
in  Philadelphia,  during  eight  months  of  1829,  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventeen,  of  whom  ciglity  owed  less  than  one 
dollar.  In  Baltimore  during  1829  nine  himdrcd  and  forty- 
four.  The  returns  of  thirty-two  prisons  for  1830  show  that 
2,841  debtors  were  imprisoned  for  sums  less  than  twenty 
dollars. 

Against  treatment  of  this  sort  the  public  now  l)egan  to 

•  ll&SiMicliutictu,  CouiieetJt'ul,  New  York,  New  Jencjr,  Ohio,  Miasiasippl,  Penn- 
svlvuiia,  AInhania,  XoKh  CftrfiUna. 

f'Nvw  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indinaa. 

tHaine  under  $0;  New  HBtnpsbirc  under  $IS.88;  IhuBohoMtts  under  $10; 
M&rylaDd  under  $30  ;  South  Caroliiw  under  $20. 

g  Kentucky,  1B21 ;  New  Tork,  1881. 
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protest  vigorously.  When  the  Workin^ipn'a  parly  was  or- 
ganized at  DorchestfT  in  the  winter  of  1830,  one  plank  in 
its  platform  called  for  a  revision  of  the  laws  for  imprison- 
ment for  deht.* 

Early  in  tlio  fallowing  year  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  Fanpuil  Hall  to  take  measures  for  the  alwlition  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt^f  At  another  meeting  in  the  Court 
House  a  long  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,^  and  at  an- 
other in  Faneuil  Hall,  Senators  and  Representatives  were 
nominated,  and  an  address  to  the  pvihlie  approved.  Voters, 
said  the  address,  the  law  of  tJiis  State  gives  power  to  a 
stranger,  an  alien,  a  felon,  to  put  any  one  in  jail  for  debt. 
Christians,  a  convicted  murderer  in  his  cell  is  better  treated 
and  l)etter  fed  than  your  father,  brother,  son,  if  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  debt  and  sent  to  jail.  There  is  a  power  in  our  State 
government  that  can  release  a  murderer  from  prison  or  save 
him  from  the  gallows.  There  is  no  power  in  the  State  or 
in  the  United  States,  save  your  accuser,  tliat  can  release 
you  from  the  filthy  and  degrading  walls  of  a  debtor's  prison.g 
Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  jmblic  opinion^  the  Maryland 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
debt,  but  tlie  Senate  rejected  it,  lest,  it  was  said,  the  friends 
of  Clay  should  get  credit  for  so  humane  a  measura  When 
the  Friends  of  LiWal  Principles  and  Equal  Riglit^  met  at 
Rochester,  they  protested  against  imprisonment  for  debt, 
asked  the  deputy  jailer  of  the  coimty  prison  to  set  free  all 
perstins  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  pledgc<l  themselves  to  pay 
the  deht«,  coats,  and  jail  fees  of  all  so  liberated. ||  The  re- 
sponse of  ^ew  York  to  such  popular  opinion  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  imprisonment  for  debt  after  March,  1832.  The 
reajwnse  of  Massachusetts  was  an  act  forbidding  imprison- 
ment for  debts  under  ten  dollars. 

To  agitate  for  the  total  abolition  of  debt  now  became 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  Workingracn's  party,  which  was 


*New  Englud  FalUdium,  December  2,  IS30. 

t  Boston  Patriot,  Febrnary  3.  1851. 

t  Ibid,  September  17,  18S1.     United  States  Gazalle,  NoTcmber  12,  IMl. 

j^Bo«toa  Courier,  November  17,  1831. 

I  Nttionkl  Intelliconcer,  February  4.  1831. 
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orgnnizing  in  the  large  cities  and  labor  centres  of  the  coun- 
try. The  rise  of  this  party  in  Philadelphia  was  followed  hy 
like  movementa,  not  only  in  Kew  York,  hut  in  Albany,  Troy, 
Schenectady,  and  Buffalo,  and  hy  a  new  crop  of  labor  jour- 
nals. To  the  Daily  Sentinel  and  the  American  in  New  York 
city  were  now  added  the  Democratic  Meciianics'  Free  Press 
in  Phiiade!phia»  the  Workingnien's  l^ulletin  in  Buffalo,  and 
the  Daily  Freeman's  Advocate,  and  Farmers',  Mccluiniea*, 
and  Workingmen'fl  Champion  in  Albany.  Spreading  east- 
ward, tlie  movement  t/»ok  root  in  Miissiichusi'tts,  where  a 
Workingmena  Party  was  formed  at  Doreliester.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  encourage  justice,  equality,  temperance,  indus- 
try' and  frugality;  eradicate  the  prejudice  against  useful 
employment's,  obtain  a  revision  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
relations  of  debtor  and  creditor,  the  abolition  of  all  monopo- 
lies in  business,  and  the  equalization  of  the  prices  of  labor.* 
In  Boston  a  Workiugmen's  ticket  was  put  in  the  field,  can- 
didates for  the  Legislature  nominated,!  and  at  a  meeting  of 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  workingmen  a  decision  was  reached 
to  issue  a  call  for  a  convention  of  delegates  to  meet  in  1832 
in  the  State  llouse. 

The  demands  of  labor  were  for  mechanics*  lien  laws, 
no  impriaonment  for  debt,  free  schools,  a  ton-hour  day,  and 
no  conWet  labor.  In  New  York  the  issue  of  prison  labor 
was  taken  up  by  the  stone-cutters  who,  greatly  enraged 
because  granite  pillars  and  stone-work  for  new  buildings 
were  cut  at  Sing  Sing,  went  on  strike.  When  this  accom- 
plished nothing,  tliey  met  in  a  body,  marched  to  a  build- 
ing where  prison-^ut  stone  was  used,  ordered  the  masons 
to  atop  and  used  threats.  The  police  dispersed  them,  and 
made  a  few  arrestfl.J  On  another  occasion,  ihe  journeymen 
cabinet-makers,  taking  offence  at  the  large  number  of  auc- 
tion sales  of  furniture,  attended  one  in  a  body,  drove  out  the 
women  present,  and  cut  the  furniture,  because  they  said  it 
was  not  made  in  the  city.§ 


"  New  England  Palladhim,  December  3,  1B80. 
f  Bu«tuu  Falriot,  Hay  14,  1881. 
tNcw  York  Evening  Post,  Jum  SS,  SS,  1830. 
ft  Boatco  Courier,  Deoember  26,  IS81. 
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In  Boston  the  struggle  for  a  ten-hour  day  wna  taken  up 
by  the  shipwrights  and  caulkers,  who,  to  secure  it,  went  on 
strike.  They  complained  that  they  were  required  to  labor 
from  sunrise  to  sunset;  that  if  rain  Ftf»|ipp(I  their  work,  and 
they  had  not  labored  for  more  than  two  hours,  they  were 
paid  nothing  for  that  day;  and  that  if  a  ship  were  to  be 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  they  were  forced 
to  asstBt. 

The  merchants  and  ship-owners  dcuotmced  the  more- 
nient  for  fewer  hotirs  as  unroasonaMo.  Lalx>r  should  be  left 
free  to  regulate  itself.  Neither  the  employed  nor  the  em- 
ployer should  have  power  to  control  the  other.  All  combina- 
tions to  regulate  tlie  hours  or  the  price  of  labor  were  per- 
nicious, and  likely  to  drive  trade  from  the  city,  and  they 
would  neither  employ  journeymen  who  belonged  to  such  com- 
binations, nor  give  work  to  any  master  mechanic  who  hired 
such  journeymen.     In  the  end  the  strikes  failed. 

Another  movement  destined  in  our  day  to  rise  to  an  im- 
.^\/  portance  as  serious  as  the  stniggle  between  capital  and  laltor 
"  (  was  by  this  time  well  under  way  in  the  West.  In  1823 
there  lived  at  Palmyra,  New  York,  a  shiftless  young  man 
named  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  well  known  in  the  neighlK>rhood 
as  a  *'  money  digger  "  and  seeker  for  lost  or  stolen  articles. 
He  was  much  given  to  visions,  and  in  one  which  came  to 
him  in  September,  1823,  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  he  said,  ap- 
peared and  told  him  that  under  a  stone  on  a  certain  hill  was 
a  book  written  on  golden  plates,  and  two  stones  set  in  silver 
bows  by  whose  aid  the  writing  could  lje  translated. 

Thus  instructed,  Suiith  declared  he  went  to  the  hill, 
found  the  stone,  pried  it  up,  and  looking  under,  beheld  the 
book,  a  golden  breastplate,  and  tlie  two  stones,  Urim  and 
Thummim.  But  on  attempting  to  take  them  out  he  was 
stopped  by  the  angel  of  tlie  vision,  and  oonunanded  to  return 
to  the  spot  on  the  anniversary  of  that  night  for  four  years 
to  come.  Not  till  1827,  therefore,  did  Smith  come  into  tlie 
possession  of  the  golden  book,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
the  breastplate. 

All  was  then  ready  for  tlie  pretended  work  of  transla- 
tion.    Por  this  it  seemed  deeirable  to  have  a  witness  and 
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assistant,  and  in  casting  about  for  aneli  a  helper,  Smith  se- 
lected Martin  Harris,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  a  firm  In^liever 
in  visions,  dreams,  and  ghosts,  and  a  man  who  had  hoen  hy 
turns  a  Quaker,  a  Univorsalist,  a  Baptist,  and  a  Preshjto 
riaii.  The  ser\'ieeii  of  Harris  secured,  the  two  would  retire 
to  the  attic  of  a  farm-house,  where  Smith  on  one  side  of  a 
curtain  would  pretend  to  read  from  tlie  golden  plaU's,  while 
Harris  on  the  other  would  write  down  what  he  heard.  When 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  pages  were  written,  tbey  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Harris  and  were  never  seen  again. 

The  loss  was  serious.  To  reproduce  an  exact  copy  of  the 
manuscript  was  impossible,  and  fearing  that  the  original 
might,  be  in  existence,  Smith  whs  douhtiful  what  to  do  till 
God  commanded  him  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and  translate 
from  the  plates  of  Nephi,  which  contained  a  fuller  account 
than  did  those  of  Lehi,  which  he  had  used.* 

After  a  delay  of  ten  mouths,  the  translation  was  resumed 
with  Smith's  wife  acting  as  writer,  and  continued  till  April, 
1828,  when  her  place  was  taken  by  Oliver  Cowdery.  A  few 
weeks  later  Smith  was  invited  to  make  his  home  with  Peter 
WTiitmer,  who  offered  free  board  and  aid  in  finishing  the 
translation.  He  went,  and  soon  interested  David  Whitmer, 
a  son  of  Peter,  in  the  new  bible.  By  June,  1829,  tlie  man- 
uscript was  ready  for  the  press,  and  a  search  for  a  publisher 
begun.  The  printer  of  the  Wayne  Sentinel  of  Pfllinyra  was 
first  applied  to  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  an  e<lition  of 
three  thousand  copies.  He  refused  to  do  the  printing,  and 
advised  Harris,  who  offered  security,  not  to  put  money  into 
BO  foolish  a  scheme,  Thurlow  Weed,  publisher  of  the  Anti- 
Masonic  Inquirer  of  Rocliester,  was  next  visiteil,  hut  be, 
loo,  refused,  and  warned  Harris  not  to  mortgage  his  farm 
and  beggar  his  family.  The  printer  of  the  Sentiuel  was  at 
last  persuaded  to  do  the  work;  Harris  mortgaged  his  farm 
to  pay  the  bill;  and  in  1830  *'  The  Book  of  Mormon  :  An  Ac- 
count written  by  the  Hand  of  Mormon,  upon  Plates  taken 


*  ReUftbU  accotmis  of  Smith  and  the  rise  of  Uormonlsm  VAy  be  fouod  in 
Kenned/s  Earl;  Dkjs  of  H onaonum ;  Ljim'a  The  Htury  uf  Uie  Uunuutu} ;  Uev. 
John  A.  CUrk,  Oleamnga  b>^  the  Way ;  Uowe'K,  Uormonl-na  UnveilMl ;  Puiiieroy 
Tucker,  Origin,  Kise,  uid  Progresi  of  MormouifliiL 
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from  tte  Plates  of  Xcphi  "  was  issued  at  Palmyra.  That  the 
plates  really  existed,  and  had  been  seen,  that  the  traiialatiou 
was  made  by  the  gift  and  power  of  God,  and  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  were  true,  were  vouched  for  l>y  "  The  Testi- 
mony of  the  Tliree  Witnpsses,"  Oliver  Cowdery,  David  \\Tiit- 
mer,  and  Martin  Harris,  and  by  *'  The  Testimony  of  the 
Eight  Witnesses,"  Christian,  Jacob,  Peter  and  John  Whit- 
mer,  Samuel,  llynim  and  Joseph  Smith,  Sr.,  and  Hiram 
Page.  Tiie  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser  noticed  the  work,  and 
printed  the  preface  and  the  teatimony  of  the  witnesses.  A 
few  other  joiiruttls  copied  tl>e  notice  ;*  hut  the  public  look  no 
interest,  and  even  in  Palmyra  the  Book  of  Mormon  did  not 
seU. 

Steps  were  now  taken  to  organize  the  church.  A  year 
before  this  time,  Smith  and  Cowdery  were  met  in  the  woods 
and  ordained  priests  by  John  tJui  Baptist ;  a  revelation  next 
directed  the  appointmant  of  twelve  apostles;  and  later  still, 
the  power  of  laying  on  of  hands  was  conferred  on  Smith  by 
the  apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John.  Thus  equipped  the 
work  of  proselyting  liegau,  and  in  April,  1830,  the  Church 
of  Christ  was  **  regularly  organized  and  established,  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  our  country,''  at  the  home  of  Peter  Whit- 
mer,  and  in  June  the  first  conference  was  held  at  Fayette. 

Another  revelation  now  bade  Smith  and  Cowdery  go 
*'  unto  the  Laminities/'  as  he  called  the  Indians,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  them,  and  accordingly,  Cowdery  and  three  others 
started  westward  in  October.  These  four  men,  preaching  aa 
they  went,  passed  through  Buffalo  and  on  to  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
wliere  seventeen  converts  were  Imptized,  and  a  debate  on  the 
right  to  do  so  licld  bctw<«n  Cowdery  and  Sidney  Rigdon, 
who  was  at  onoe  converted. 

Rigdon  was  an  orator  of  no  mean  sort,  a  Campbellite 
preacher  of  much  influence,  and  presided  over  two  churches 
at  Mentor  and  Kirtland.  Preadiers  of  other  sects  followed 
bis  example;  converta  were  easily  made  among  tho  people, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  Mormon  Church  at  Kirtland  num- 
bered a  hundred. 

The  conversion  to  Mormonism  of  men  looked  up  to  bj 

•  United  SUlca  Guette,  AprU  10,  1880. 
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the  people  aa  religions  teachers  and  leaders  affected  the  com- 
munity powerfully.  That  they  could  go  astray ;  that  they 
could  be  the  dupes  of  a  false  prophet,  a  fanatic,  a  blind 
I  leader  of  the  blind,  seemed  so  unlikely  that  the  people,  at  a 
loss  what  to  think,  came  in  crowds  to  Kirtland  to  inquire 
about  the  new  prophet  and  his  works.  Men  and  women  on 
[  foot,  on  horseback,  in  vehicles  of  all  sorts  crowded  the  roads 
every  Sunday,  all  bent  on  hearing  the  expounders  of  Mor- 
monism.  All  the  scenes  of  tlie  camp-meeting  were  repeated. 
Carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  new  con- 
verts mounted  upon  stumps  and  preached  to  congregations 
tltat  did  not  exist;  picked  up  stones  inscribed  with  messages 
that  faded  away  as  soon  as  read;  saw  lights  in  the  air;  had 
visions  by  night;  chased  balls  of  tire  through  the  fields,  and 
at  the  evening  prayer-meetings  fell  in  faints,  or  crawled 
F  about  on  hands  and  knees  in  a  dazed  condition. 

All  this  was  familiar  enough  to  frequenters  of  camp- 
meetings,  but  Smith,  who  came  to  Kirtland  early  in  1831, 
beheld  these  displays  of  religious  excitement  with  no  friendly 
eye.  A  revelation  informed  him  that  the  antics  and  ravings 
(of  the  new  converts  were  of  the  <ievil,  and  he  undertook  to 
stop  them ;  but  during  a  meeting  conducted  by  Smith  the 
devils  pulled  one  elder  from  his  seat  and  "  bound  another 
BO  that  for  some  time  he  could  not  use  his  limbs  or  speak," 

By  this  time  tiie  sect  in  Ohio  numbered  a  thousand,  and 
Ithnt  other  thousands  might  be  gathered  to  the  fold  a  new 
rrevelation  to  Smith  bade  the  elders,  who  comprised  most  of 
[the  men,  go  forth  two  by  two  and  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
[begin  the  great  work  of  proselyting.  With  a  zeal,  with  a  per- 
laistence  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  these  early  Mormon  mis- 
Wionaries  took  up  the  taak  thus  laid  out  for  them,  wandered 
jover  the  East,  the  Middle  States,  and  Uie  West,  preaching, 
[expounding,  baptizing,  and  ere  two  years  went  by,  at  least 
[one  Mormon  Church  existed  in  nearly  every  Northern  and 
[iddle  State. 

The  missionaries  to  the  Laminities  pushed  westward  to 
[Sandusky,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis.  Thence  they  travelled 
[across  Missouri  on  foot  over  **  vast  prairies  and  through 
[trackless  wilds  of  snow,"  carrying  on  their  backs  clothing, 
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bfxjks,    raw   pork,   anti   oom-bread,    till    Indr^pendence 
reached  early  in  1831. 

At  Independence  two  of  the  four  remained  to  support 
thera&elvos  as  toilers;  but  Cowdery  and  Pratt  pushed  on  over 
the  border  into  the  Indian  country,  where  the  Federal  author- 
ities turned  them  back  as  violators  of  the  law  which  forbade 
white  men  to  settle  among  the  Indians.  Pratt  thereupon  re- 
turned to  Kirtland  to  report,  and  gave  so  good  an  account  i 
of  the  country  that  a  revelation  bade  SmitJi,  Higdon,  and  ■ 
some  thirty  elders  go  thither  at  once.  T^eaving  their  crops 
in  the  ground,  their  families  unprovided  for,  their  business 
to  be  settled  by  others,  the  chosen  few  set  off  two  by  two, 
preaching  as  they  went,  and  by  July  were  assembled  at  Inde- 
pendence, a  frontier  hamlet,  consisting  of  a  court-house,  a 
few  stores  and  some  twenty  log  cabins.  The  rolling  prairie, 
the  timber  bottoms,  tLe  rich  soil,  the  abundance  of  grapes 
and  plums  delighted  Suiith,  and  another  revelation  an- 
nounced "  this  is  the  land  of  promise  and  the  place  of  the 
city  of  ZioD."  A  lot  near  the  court-house  was  chosen  as  the 
site  for  a  temple,  and  the  comer-stone  of  the  temple  and  the 
foundation  stone  of  Zion  were  laid  in  the  presence  of  the  a»- 
tonished  people  of  Independence  with  such  ceremony  as 
Smith  and  Rigdon  could  devise.  Here  in  the  promised  land 
was  to  be  the  great  Mormon  gathering  place,  the  Zion  of  Qod. 
All  other  assemblages  of  Mormons  were  stakes  of  Zion. 

A  revelation  having  made  these  facts  known,  the  party 
travelled  back  to  the  Kirtland  stake  as  best  it  could,    and 
spread  the  news  far  and  wide  among  the  Mormons,  who  be- 
came eager  to  set  out  for  the  promised  land  at  once.     The     p 
churches,  it  was  well  said,  grew  crazy  to  go  up  to  Zion,  asdfl 
in  a  few  months  a  Mormon  town  of  twelve  hundred  people,^ 
with  workshops,  stores,  a  printing-house  and  a  newspaper 
sprang  up  near  Independence. 

Alarmed  at  the  presence  of  this  strange  sect,  many  of  the 
people  of  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  tried  to  sell  their  farms 
and  move  away.  But  the  Mormons  were  too  poor  to  buy, 
and  as  their  number  grew  larger  and  larger  montb  by  month, 
the  men  of  Jackson  County  began  to  harass  them  by 
persecutions  in  hopes  of  driving  them  out     Haystacks  were 
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burned,  houses  were  stoned  at  night,  and  windows  broken 
with  bullets. 

West  of  Independence  lay  the  great  plains,  no  longer  an 
unexplored  wilderness,  but  crossed  and  recrossed  every  year 
by  bands  of  trappers  and  fur  traders. 

In  1823  Etienne  Prevost  discovered  the  South  Pass,  and 
jwnetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  In  1824 
William  11.  Ashley  led  a  party  of  trappers  in  his  employ  up 
the  Piatt  River  and  its  South  Fork  to  the  mountaius,  crossed 
into  t!ie  valley  of  the  Green  River,  started  down  the  river 
in  the  spring  of  1825,  was  wrecked  near  the  mouth  of 
a  tributary  which  now  bejirs  his  name,  and  then  made  his 
way  back  to  St,  Louis,  across  the  mountains,  and  by  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  the  South  Pass,  the  Big  Horn,  the  Yellowstone,  and 
the  Missouri.  In  1826  Ashley  with  a  party  went  through 
the  Soulh  Pass,  dragpring  along  a  six-pound  cannon,  the  first 
wheeled  vehicle  known  la  have  crossed  the  mountains  north 
of  tlie  Santa  Fe  trail.  The  cannon  was  put  in  a  trading  post 
built  on  Utah  Lake  by  Ashley  in  1825. 

In  the  autunm  of  1826  Jedediah  Smith,  of  the  trapping 
firm  of  Smith,  Jackson  and  Sublette,  led  a  band  of  fifteen 
men  from  near  Great  Salt  Lake  to  the  Virgin  River,  went 
down  it  and  Uie  Colorado  to  the  land  of  tlie  Mojave  Indians, 
and  westward  across  the  desolate  wastes  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia to  San  Diego.  There  the  Mexican  authorities  bade 
him  go  back  by  the  way  he  came,  but  Smith  turned  northwest- 
ward and  traversed  central  California,  trapping  as  he  went, 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Tilerced  River,  crossed  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  returned  to  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  rendezvous 
of  the  trappers. 

No  sooner  was  the  rendezvous  broken  up  than  Smith  with 
a  party  of  thirteen  set  off  again  for  California,  and  went  by 
the  route  of  the  year  before  to  the  Mojave  Indians,  who  mas- 
sacred ton  men  and  robbed  him  of  his  property.  With  two 
wounded  companions,  Smith  travellt'<I  on  to  San  Gabriel, 
and  then  started  northward  alone;  was  thrown  into  prison 
at  San  Jose,  and  sent  under  guard  to  Monterey,  where  the 
master  of  an  American  vessel  secured   his   release.     With 

C?m  the  Mexicans  to  leave  the  country  in  two  months, 
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Smith  set  out  ag:flin  in  company  with  twenty  men  eager  to 
go  with  bim,  and  passed  tho  winter  on  the  American  Fork 
of  the  Sacramento  River.  AVhile  in  Oregon  in  July,  1838, 
the  Indians  massacred  fifteen  of  Uie  party.  The  rest  fled 
northward,  and  Smith  went  on  ahme  and  in  utter  de-stitu- 
tion  to  Fort  Vancouver,  a  British  poet  on  the  Columbia  River. 
There  the  lludson  Hay  Company  people  treated  hinn  with 
great  kindness,  sent  a  party  to  recover  the  furs  on  the  llmqua 
River,  and  Houglit  wliat  was  secured.  In  Afarcii  of  1829 
Smith  ascended  tho  Cohimhia  River  to  tliR  country  of  tlie 
Flathead  Indians,  turned  southward  along  the  mountains^ 
and  in  August,  when  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Snake 
River,  met  his  jwrtnera,  Jackson  and  Sublette.* 

The  three  partners  now  crossed  tlie  mountains  to  the 
sources  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  travelled  southward  to  the 
Wind  River,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Big  ITorn,  where  two 
passed  the  winter,  while  Sublette  and  a  companion  went  on 
to  St.  Louis  to  lead  the  outfit  the  next  year.  Early  in  April, 
1830,  Sublette,  with  eighty-one  men  and  ten  wagons  loaded 
with  nicrchandiac,  twelve  head  of  cattle,  and  a  cow,  left  St, 
Louis.f  This,  the  first  wagon  train  on  tlie  Oregon  Trail,  X 
reached  its  destination  in  the  Wind  River  Valley  without 
difficulty,  and  in  the  autumn  was  back  in  St.  Louis,  laden 
with  fiirs.§ 

Whih;  SmJLli  and  his  fellow  trai)fK;rs  were  exploring  the 
West  in  their  search  for  furs,  Hall  J.  Kelley,  a  Boston  school- 
teacher, was  seeking  to  lead  a  colony  to  Oregon.    The  atnig- 


*Tb«  American  Tvx  Trade  of  Uie  Tar  Weet.  H.  M.  CbittemleQ,  VoL  I,  pp^ 
98»-S87.  J 

I  Siitiona]  Gazette,  April  SO,  1830.  ■ 

X  The  American  Fiir  Trade  of  the  Far  West     Cblttenden,  Vol.  I,  p.  291. 

^The  National  Intelligencer  of  Norenaber  1,  1880,  reports  the  arrival  of  Jack- 
son and  Smith,  and  slates  that  Smith  has  explored  the  oouDtr;  from  the  Gulf  o( 
Oalifomla  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oolumbtft. 

The  St.  LouiB  Deacoo  notes  that  Smith,  Sublette,  and  Jackaon,  have  retuncd 
from  the  Kockj  Uountalna  with  ten  wagons,  each  drawn  bj  fire  mules,  and  state* 
that  tbejT  left  At.  Louis  April  lOUi,  reached  "  the  SoutUere  Pass,"  the  place  of^ 
rendezvous  of  tlie  tmden,  on  JuW  I4th;  left  August  4th  loaded  with  fnra,  utd 
reached  St  Lonia  October  leL  *' The;  could  have  crossed  the  Rodcj  Mouataiw 
at  South  Pass  witboat  difBonltj  and  gooe  on  to  the  month  of  the  Oregim.*' —  ^ 
National  Inlenigenoer,  Norember  26,  1630. 
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gle  for  Astoria,  after  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
terms  of  the  convention  of  1818,  the  treaty  with  Russia  in 
1824,  the  union  of  the  Northwest  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
Companies  in  1821,  the  building  of  Fort  Vancouver  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  C'olumbia  River,  nut  far  from  the  present 
city  of  Portland,  and  the  treatment  of  the  question  of  occu- 
pation of  the  Cohimbia  by  Congress  in  1824,  seem  to  have 
convinced  him  that  notliing  but  colonization  could  secure 
that  splendid  region  to  the  United  States. 

Allured  by  the  hope  that  he  might  l>e  the  agent  for  saving 
Oregon  by  settlement,  he  began  the  work  of  agitation,  organ- 
ized an  Oregon  Colonization  Society  in  Boston  in  1829,  and 
by  1830  had  secured  enough  support  to  make  the  movement 
of  puhlio  importance.  The  question  of  building  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  was  then  under  discussion  in  the  Qen- 
eral  Court  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  course  of  debate  a 
member  declared  that  the  road  ought  to  be  eonstmcted  in 
order  to  keep  the  people  from  going  to  Oregon ;  that  an  asso- 
ciation of  active,  enterjirising  men  had  been  formed  to  colo- 
nize that  country,  and  that  four  thousand  families  had  en- 
gaged to  go.  In  1829  Kelley  published  his  Geographical 
Sketches  of  Oregon,  made  up,  ho  stated,  from  the  Journal 
of  Lewis  and  Clark,  from  public  documents,  and  personal 
interviews  with  voyageurs  and  travellers.*  The  next  year 
the  Colonization  Society  was  incorporated  aa  "  The  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Encouraging  the  Settlement  of  the  Oregon 
Territory,"  f 

A  memorial  was  presented  to  Congress  asking  for  aid 
and  tho  right  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  land,  and  a 
general  circular  issued  calling  for  emigrants.^: 

A  seaport  city  with  widp  streets,  large  lots,  and  a  great 
public  square  was  to  be  built  on  Gray's  Bay  at  the  mouth  of 

•  NadoiM]  GaxeUe,  March  9,  18S0. 

t  LawB  of  Uusachusetu,  UZi,  Chapter  LXIIl,  Juae  22,  18S1. 

I A  geaermi  circuUr  to  All  Persoos  of  Good  Chiu-acter  who  wUb  to  emigrate  to 
the  OregoD  Territory  cmbraolug  (tome  account  uf  tbe  Character  aad  adrautaged  of 
the  country;  the  right  and  the  Means  tuid  Oporations  br  which  it  U  to  be  oettled  ; 
And  all  neoMsaiy  ZHrectiona  for  bocomitig  on  Emigrant.  Hall  J.  Kelley,  General 
A^reat.     Br  order  of  ibe  Ametican  Society  for  Encouraging  tbe  Settlement  of  tbe 


Oregon  Territory  iuaUtuted  In  Boatou  iu  1829.    Ohorlestowu,  ISSl. 
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the  Multnomah  River.*  Emigrants  with  certificates  of  good 
moral  character  would  be  accepted,  uiufit  sign  a  pledge  to 
emigrate  and  obey  the  civil  government  to  be  established,  and 
deposit  twenty  d4)llars  as  proof  of  good  faith.  Once  in 
Oregon  each  person,  married  women  excepted,  would  receive 
a  seaport  lot  five  hundred  feet  square,  or  two  farms  of  forty 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  the  Multnomah  Valley^ 
and  free  transportation  from  St.  Louis. 

Emigrants  were  to  gather  March  1,  1832,  in  the  chief 
cities  fi-om  Portland  and  Boston  to  Albany  and  Baltimore, 
and  find  their  way  in  companies  of  fifty  under  a  captain  to 
St.  Louis,  t 

From  St  Louis  the  route  would  be  by  the  Great  Platte 
River  to  its  source,  thence  over  the  mountains  by  the  depres- 
sion described  by  Sublette  as  the  Southern  Pass,  to  tlie 
sources  of  the  Multnomah,  and  so  to  the  site  of  the  city  at  its 
mouth.  Each  emigrant  must  find  his  own  arms,  blankets, 
and  coveretl  wagon  for  his  women.  Physicians,  master  ship- 
builders, wheelwrights,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  skilled  me- 
chanics of  all  sorta  were  wanted.  The  first  expedition  was 
to  start  in  January  of  1832,:^  but  was  put  off  till  March  in 
hopes  of  favorable  action  by  Congress. 

Among  the  few  who  applied  for  enlistment  in  the  first 
expedition  was  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. But  when  the  year  drew  to  a  cloite,  so  few  had 
enlisted  that  tlie  Colonization  Society  decided  to  join  the 
first  and  second  expeditions  in  one  and  changed  the  date  of 
departure  to  the  first  of  June,  1832.§  Wyeth  withdrew,  and 
started  to  fonn  a  joint-stock  company  of  fifty  persons  to 
leave  St.  Louis  by  May  first,  1832,  and  engage  in  trade  in 
Oregon.  Each  member  was  to  contribute  forty  dollars,  the 
articles  of  agreement  were  to  last  five  years,  and  the  profits 
were  to  be  divided. 

The  plan  took  shape  rapidly,  and  by  February  twenty 


*  The  Kelle;  circular  gires  a  tup  of  the  proposed  ci^, 
I  Ibid. 

i  Boston  PatHot,  Uaj  38,  1831.     United  Sut«8  Oasetie,  October  39,  18S1. 
^  N.  J  Wjreth  to  SoTmour  WhlUng,  Febniarjr  6,  1SS2.     Suuroefl  of  Uie  Hutofy 
of  Urvgon.     The  Gorrcqiondcncc  aud  Joumala  u(  Captain  NuUuiiiivl .(.  W\tfilt. 
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men  hnH  pnid  tiieir  first  assesBment*  Every  Saturday 
night  the  meml>erfi  of  the  cumpany  met  at  the  home  of  Wycth 
to  become  well  acquaiuted,  talk  over  the  trip,  and  discuss 
the  schemes  of  tlicir  leader.  Mnrcli  fiiHl,  h11  heiutj;  ready, 
they  went  into  camp  on  an  island  at  the  head  of  Boston 
Harbor,  where  they  remained  till  the  tenth  of  the  month, 
when  they  set  sail  for  Baltimore,  and  a  week  later  camped 
two  miles  outside  the  city.  After  a  short  stay  the  journey 
was  resumed  by  rail  to  the  Alleghanies,  on  foot  to  the  Monon- 
gahela,  and  by  steamboat  to  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  and  lude- 
pendeuce.  Ou  leaving  Boston  the  party  numbered  twenty- 
Bine.  At  Baltimore  four  of  Kelley's  recruits  joined,  but 
three  deserted  on  the  way  up  the  Missouri,  and  three  more 
withdrew  at  IndejXiiidence,  where  the  whole  party  might 
have  gone  to  pieces  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  Wil- 
liam L.  Sublette  and  his  trapjiers,  hound  for  the  mountains. 
Sublette  took  them  in  hand,  and  advised,  j^iideil,  and  pro- 
tected by  him,  they  crossed  the  plains  to  the  annual  rendez- 
vous of  the  trappers  at  Pierre^s  Hole,  on  the  upper  waters 
of  tlie  Snako  River,  where  were  gathered  for  purposes  of 
trade  hundreds  of  Indians,  trapjiers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fur  Company  and  tlie  American  Fur  Company,  and  many 
who  were  trapping  on  their  own  account 

At  this  great  fair  Wyeth  remained  nine  days,  during 
'  which  time  seven  men  left  him,  reducing  the  party  to  eleven- 
The  deserters  joined  the  returning  trappers  under  William 
Sublette.  Wyeth  with  the  others  pushed  on  with  Milton 
H  Sublette,  and  tliree  uionths  later  reached  Fort  Vancouver,  on 
^m  the  Columbia,  That  the  expedition  had  failed  was  so  appar- 
^m  eut  that  the  men  unanimously  asked  for  their  discbarge,  and 
H  the  compact  which  brought  them  from  Boston  to  the  Colum- 
^M  bia  was  dissolved.  Five  went  home  by  sea,  two  remained  in 
^B  Oregon,  two  died,  and  two  in  1833  returned  overland  with 
^m  Wyeth,  who  reached  Cambridge  in  November.f 
^f  The  plans  of  the  Oregon  Colonization  Society  meantime 
bad  come  to  naught.    But  Kelley  gathered  a  few  followers  in 


W. 


^ 


•  N.  J.  Wyeth  to  LeoMnJ  Wyeth,  December  »,  1881. 

t  Oregon:    Or  a  Short  Hlutory  of  ■  Long  Journoy  from  ibti  Atluutic  Ooeoo  to 
tha  Bflgku  of  the  pKcilic  by  IauiI.    Julm  &  Wyeth,  Cambridge,  18^3. 
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the  autumn  of  1832,  and  early  in  1833  made  a  final  appeal 
to  the  public*     He  was,  he  said,  on  his  way  to  Oregon,  and 
would  join  his  friends  assembling  in  New  Orleans  in  ^£arcb. 
He  had  recently  fitted  out  detachments  of  emigrants,   and 
must  ask  for  aid.     His  purpose  was  to  enlighten  and  benedt     i 
the  nations  in  and  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  bringing  U>U 
them  the  principles  of  free  and  liberal  government  and  the  " 
blessings  of  the  Christian  religion.     Oregon  belonged  to  the 
United  States,  and  ought  not  to  be  in  the  possession  of  an- 
other nation  "  to  be  made  the  theatre  of  an  ambition  ever 
tliirsting  for  blooti  and  for  pctwer."  f 

At  New  Orleans  his  companions  deserted  him,  but  he 
went  on  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  his  property  was  seized  for 
duties,  made  his  way  to  California,  and  after  many  adven- 
tures, much  hardship  and  suffering,  reached  Fort  Vancouver 
in  October,  183-t.  J 

The  L'irculai-s  and  noticea  of  Kelley  and  the  overlandV 
journey  of  Wyeth  aroused  but  little  public  interest  in  the 
Oregon  country.  But  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate  early  in  1833  stirred  the  public  conscience 
strongly.  The  government,  in  carrying  out  its  policy  of 
moving  the  Indians  to  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi,  had 
urged  the  Wyandots,  long  resident  in  Ohio,  to  exchange 
their  reservation  for  lands  near  the  Missouri  River,  Before 
accepting  the  offer  the  tribe  sent  out  a  party  to  explore  the 
region  tendered.  One  of  tlie  party,  an  interpreter  named 
William  Walker,  wrote  to  a  friend  an  account  of  the  country 
and  described  an  incident  which  came  to  his  attention  while 
in  St  Louis. 

While  visiting  General  Clark,  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  general  told  him  that  three  chiefa  of  the  Flatr 


*  A  letter  from  New  York  in  Jaoaur,  1888,  states  thnt  sn  cxp^ditiao  ta  fitriwj 
out  iu  that  city,  uid  that  a  vessel  will  »ail  in  a  few  days  with  a  nuuilN.'r  of  yoong 
ni«n  to  fonn  a  settlement  eighty  milee  op  the  Columbia.  The  writer  bad  c*U«(]  od 
the  agent  of  the  parsonage  on  Shugrenant  Street  and  had  been  shown  a  p&tnphlet 
oootoining  full  information  u  to  Oregon.  Tboee  who  go  must  make  up  tbeir  mibda 
10  endure  a  life  of  hard-^hip  and  labor  and  live  in  fear  of  Indiaiu.  Ht  doubCsd  If 
the  most  ardent  city  sportiiman  would  much  relish  the  sport.  Price  of  pongOL 
$60.    Fnited  Stated  Gazette,  January  4,  1833. 

t  United  SUtea  Qasette,  February  8,  1B3S. 
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head  Xation  were  in  his  house,  and  that  they  had  come  from 
tho  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina  in  search  of  the  Bible. 
Some  white  men  had  penetrated  to  their  country,  had  wit- 
nessed one  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  had  declared  their 
manner  of  worshipping  the  Great  Spirit  was  wrong,  and  told 
them  that  the  white  people  away  toward  the  rising  sun  had 
a  book  directing  them  how  to  behave  in  order  to  enjoy  His 
favor,  and  hold  oominuniou  with  Him.  Excited  by  these 
descriptiona,  a  council  was  called,  and  four  chiefs  sent  to 
Sl   I^iuis  to  procuire  the  lxH>k. 

General  Clark  entertained  them,  assured  them  that  what 
they  had  heard  was  true,  explained  the  Bible  and  its  con- 
tents, but  did  not  give  them  the  book.  Two  died,  and  the 
others  started  homeward. 

The  appearance  of  tliis  letter  in  the  Christian  Advocate  * 
was  followed  by  a  call  from  President  Tisk  of  Wilbraham 
College  for  two  young  men  to  go  to  tho  Flatheads,  live 
with  them,  learn  their  language,  preach  Christ,  open  schools, 
and  introduce  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Copies  of  the  paper  containing  the  letter  and  the  appeal 
found  their  way  in  time  to  St,  Louis,  and  brought  an- 
other letter  from  a  resident  of  that  place.f  He  had  seen  Gen- 
eral Clark,  who  assured  him  that  the  visit  of  the  chiefs  was 
a  fact,  but  gave  a  different  version  of  the  cause.  Two  Flat- 
heads  had  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  Montreal,  had  re- 
turned to  their  tribe,  and  had  attempted  to  instruct  their 
people  how  white  men  worshipped  the  Great  Spirit.  The 
result  of  their  teachings  was  the  visit  of  the  chiefs.  The  call 
of  President  Fisk  was  heard,  and  in  1834  the  Methodists 
sent  out  Jason  and  Daniel  Lee  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians. 


*CbrtitiflO  Advocate  mad  Joonia]  ud  IQod's  Herald,  March  1,  1681.  Letter 
of  WilUMn  Walker  u>  O.  P.  Diioway,  Upper  Sanduakv,  January  19,  1883. 

t  Letter  of  E.  W,  Sefaun,  ChrigdaD  Advocate,  Var  10,  ISitS.  BieioTj  of  the 
Fur  Tr«de  of  the  Far  West     H.  It  Chitteaden,  Vol.  lU,  pp.  913-926. 
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THE  ELKCTION  OF  1S32. 


In  the  annual  message  of  December,  1829,  Jackson  bad 
asked  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  limiting  the 
President  to  one  term  of  four  or  six  years.  Some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, supposing  that  he  would  take  his  own  advice,  that 
he  would  be  content  with  one  term,  that  he  would  not  even 
listen  to  a  proposition  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  began 
as  early  as  the  spring  of  1830  to  cast  about  for  a  succeaeor, 
and  mentioned  the  names  of  Van  Buren  and  Calhoun.  Such 
suggestions,  however,  gave  mudi  offence  to  the  great  body 
of  Jackson  Bepublicans.  Some  Western  prints,  it  was  said, 
in  commenting  on  the  President's  message  seem  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  General  Jackson  will  not  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  and  speculate  as  to  who  is  to  be  his  succeesor. 
That  is  an  idle  que^ition,  and  ought  not  to  be  asked  till  the 
intentions  of  our  worthy  chief  magistrate  in  relation  to  a 
re-election  are  known.  lie  is  the  choice  of  the  people,  and 
if  his  health  pennita,  he  will  no  doubt  consent  to  serve  a 
second  term.  But  when  the  proper  time  does  oome  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  the  stem  Republican  principles,  the  un- 
swerving consistency,  the  industry,  the  legal  ability  and 
knowledge  of  men  and  measures  which  so  distinguish  Martin 
Van  Buren  will  place  him  before  the  country  as  a  worthy 
successor  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

We  regret  to  see  the  unauthorized  nomination  of  Van 
Buren,  said  the  friends  of  Calhoim.     We  regret  it  bocsuse  V 
it  encourages  the  hopes  of  those  who,  relying  on  a  split  in  the 
Kcpublican  party,  seek  to  name  the  next  President,  and  be- 
cause it  cannot  benefit  the  individual  whom  it  proposes  to 
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serve.  All  this  was  true,  but  the  people  were  not  ready  to 
believe  that  Jackson  would  accept  a  renorai nation,  and  the 
question  of  his  successor  continued  to  furnish  a  topic  for  dis- 
cussion. Coalition  letter  writers  and  coalition  prints,  an 
administration  editor  complained,  continue  to  speak  of  a 
successor  to  General  Jackson.  Their  object  is  to  split  the 
Republican  ranks,  and  with  this  end  in  view,  they  pretend 
that  Van  Buren  and  Calhoun  are  already  in  the  field.  This 
is  false.  It  ia  the  wish  of  the  party  to  re-elect  General  Jack- 
son, a  wish  that  has  been  publicly  expressed  in  the  East, 
in  the  West,  and  in  the  South.  Mr.  Van  Buren  knows  this, 
and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  enough  to  prevent  him  holding  any 
such  views  as  are  attributed  to  him  by  the  coalitionists.* 

The  United  States  Telegraph,!  a  newspaper  published  at  "^ 
Washington,  and  heretofore  looked  on  as  the  official  organ  of 
tlie  adniiuiHtration,  now  denied  tliat  Jacks<m  was  to  be  a 
candidate.  Such  a  declaration,  the  editor  said,  was  ill  timed, 
unadvised,  and  unauthorized.  The  first  year  of  the  adminis- 
tration had  but  just  ended.  For  the  President  to  enter  at 
such  a  time  on  a  new  campagn  would  prejudice  all  his  acts, 
and  give  body  to  tlie  charge  of  selfish  ends  and  electioneering 
purposes.  Moreover,  none  oould  tell  what  would  be  the  state 
of  the  country  or  of  the  public  mind  two  years  hence.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  might  not  then  be  alive,  or  if  alive,  might  not 
think  that  tlie  public  will  demanded  of  him  the  sacrifice  of 
his  private  comfort. 

To  this  the  New  York  editor  replied:  Andrew  Jackson 
of  Tennessee  is  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Stales,  and  cited  some  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator Grundy  of  Tennessee.  I  am  not  authorizetl,  said  the 
Senator,  while  speaking  on  Foot's  Res<ilution,t  to  make  this 
declaration  on  this  floor,  but  1  venture  to  assert  on  my  own 
resiwnsibility  that  the  President  is  a  candidate  for  re-elee- 
tion.  If*.gentlemen  will  only  exercise  a  little  patience,  in 
about  two  years  and  a  half  they  can  try  this  question  (re- 
moval from  office)  before  the  great  American  tribunal — the 


*  New  Tork  Courier  «itd  Oiqairar,  Uarch  12,  1880. 

I  Tb«  United  StofeM  Tdcgraph,  March  K,  1S80. 

X  RegiBter  of  DetMiM  in  Coogreu,  ToL  VI,  Fart  1, 1829-80.  p.  Ill 
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People.  TmOf  Jackson  is  a  little  old^  but  he  is  tougli  and 
sounds  aye,  as  good  old  seasoned  hickory.  With  bim  the 
West  is  satisfied,  and  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  next  No- 
vember two  years  lie  will  again  lie  chosen  President* 

Into  the  diacni-sion  thtia  arouM'd  the  New  York  Ilerald, 
the  Mercantile  Advertiser,  the  Kichmond  Enquirer,  and 
many  more  journals  now  entered,  and  were  eagerly  debating 
the  question  whether  the  time  had  or  had  not  come  to  name 
la  candidate  for  1832,  when  thc^trjuihliran  mpiiibers  of  the 
\Pennsylvauia  legislature  settled  the  question,  and  in  caucus 
|DB8omhIed,  renominated  Jacksou.f  As  Pennsylvania  was  the 
first  State  to  present  the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the 
American  fjeople,  so  read  tlie  resolution  then  adopted,  it  was 
but  right  that  she  should  be  among  the  first  to  express  her 
sentiments  as  to  the  measures  of  his  administration.  She 
lieartily  approved  of  them,  and  believed  that  the  harmony  of 
the  great  Democratic  party  would  be  promoted  by  onoe  more 
placing  Andrew  Jackson  before  the  p<!Ople  as  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  Some  new3pa|)ers  denied  this,  and  main- 
tained that  the  meeting  itself  was  far  from  hannonious ;  that 
not  half  the  Democratic  members  of  the  legislature  attended 
the  caucus;  that  a  motion  making  an  absolute  nomination 
was  lost;  that  tliere  was  a  sharp  division  between  the  friends 
of  Van  Buron  and  Calhoun,  and  that  the  qualified  nomina- 
tion was  made  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  question. 
I  About  a  fortnight  later  tlie  Democratic  members  of  the 
(  New  York  legislature  assembled  one  evening  to  call  a  iion- 
vention,  to  meet  at  Herkimer  in  September,  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  governor  and  iieutenant-govenior.  Among  the 
resolutions  then  adopted  was  one  stating  that  the  meeting 
heartily  responded  to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  th£_2muoc-  \r 
'  racy  of  Pennsylvania,  and  entertained  a  lively  hope  and 
strong  desire  that  Andrew  Jackson  would  consent  to  a  re- 
election to  the  station  which  he  filled  with  so  much  honor  to 
himself  and  usefulness  to  his  country.:): 

WTiile  the  Democrats  of  New  York  were  holding  their 


*  Begistcr  of  Debates  in  Congrws,  ToL  YI,  Fart  I,  1829-SO,  p.  tI9L 

f  Marth  31,  1830.     narrisburg  Eeporler,  April  S,  ISSO. 
i  Albuf  Argiu,  April,  ia»0. 
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caucus  at  Albany,*  the  Jefferson  dinner  took  place  at  Wash- 
ington, the  President,  and  Vice-Preeident  exchanging  their 
famous  toasts,  and  Calhoun  fron»  that  moment  ceased  to  be  y» 
a  possiblo  candidate  for  the  presidency.  From  that  hour  nul- V^ 
liiication  was  a  Living  issue,  and  Jackson  became  more  than 
ever  the  candidate  of  his  party.  No  surprise,  therefore,  waa 
aroused  when  in  June  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  members 
jof  tlie  legislature  of  New  Hami)shire  declared  that  it  heart- 
ily approved  of  the  nomination  by  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  of  Andrew 
Jackson  as  a  candidate  for  the  next  presidential  term^f         ^ 

So  far  each  nomination  had  been  made  by  a  caucus,  but 
in  Decenil)er  \  the  Senate  and  ITouse  of  Representatives  of 
Alabama  adopted  resolutions,  copies  of  which  the  Governor 
sent  to  the  executive  of  each  State  in  the  Union.  In  them 
the  administration  was  warmly  approved,  and  Jackson  recom- 
mended to  the  giK)d  peoj)le  of  the  United  States  for  re-t4ec- 
tion.  In  Illinois  §  both  House  and  Senate  by  large  majori- 
ties approved  the  action  of  Alabama,  and  declared  it  highly 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  that  Jackson  should 
Berve  a  second  term.  In  Delaware  the  two  houses  voted  that 
they  did  not  consider  that  the  beat  interests  of  the  nation 
required  the  re-election  of  Andrew  Jackson ;  that  his  veto 
of  the  Maysville  Koad  Bill' met  with  their  unqualified  dieap- 
pri^bnti^i;  nH^-ftnTT^  as  Alabama  has  expressed  her  vie^^  as  ^^ 
to  the  man  wlio  should  next  fill  the  presidential  chair,  Dela-  » 
ware  would  declare  that  her  choice  was  Henry  Clay.|  In 
Massachusetts,  after  some  debate,  tho  Alabama  resohitiona 
were  laid  on  the  table ;1|  but  a  caucus  of  National  Republi-l 
can  members  declared  for  Clay.** 

It  was  now  high  time  for  the  President  to  speak  out, 
and  accordingly,  the  Globe,  an  administration  newspaper  just 
eet  np  at  Washington  to  take  the  place  of  the  Telegraph, 
which  had  gone  over  to  Callioun,  announced  tliat  Jackson 
would  l)e  a  candidate.  It  was  true  that  he  had  declared  that 
one  term  was  enou^,  but  in  this  the  people  did  not  agree 


*  April  18,  18S0l  f  New  Bun|Mhir«  Patriot,  Jane,  1830. 

{Oeccinber  17,  1630.  %  ivaaxaj  4,  1621.  |  Juiuur  26,  1681. 

^  January  32,  1881.  •<  Febraar;  Ifi,  1831. 
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witli  liim.  Even  if  Congress  sent  out  a  proposed  araend-|i 
meut  to  the  Constitution  it  was  morally  certain  not  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  States.  Did  it  not  require  the  assent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  to  amend  the  Constitution  ?  And  had 
not  more  llian  one-tjuarter  of  them  already  invited  the  Presi- 
dent to  serve  a  second  terra  ?  Moreover,  no  executive  from 
Washington  down  to  the  second  Adams  had  ever  refused  to 
aubmit  his  administration  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  canvass,  and 
himself  to  tlie  test  of  a  contest  for  re-election.  And  would 
Andrew  Jackson  retreat  under  the  fire  of  his  enemies  ? 
Would  ho  decline  the  invitations  of  so  many  States  and  refuse 
'the  people  a  chance  to  pass  on  his  public  actions?  No!  He 
could  not  do  so  without  dishonor.  He  must  again  be  a  can- 
didate. Under  these  circumstances,  the  Globe  declared,  it 
was  permitted  to  say  that,  if  the  people  called  on  Jackson 
to  serve  a  second  term,  he  would  not  decline  the  nomination^* 

When  this  piece  of  good  news  was  known  in  Harrisburg 
another  caucus  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  legislature 
was  called,  and  a  letter  of  congratulation  addressed  to  Jack- 
son   adopted    and    signed    by    the    seventy-eight    members 
presenLf     In  reply  tlie  President  assured  them  that  uot>     I 
withstanding  the  hope  he  had  entertained  of  retiring  to  the     ■ 
walks  of  private  life  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  for  which 
ho  was  elected,  he  was  ready,  and  felt  bound  to  relinquish 
it,  and  that  liis  services  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  people.  ^     ■ 
Jackson  had  now  been  nominated  and  had  accepted,    v   -  f 

The  friends  of  Clay,  National  Republicans,  as  they  be^n  ^ 
to  call  themselves,  seemed  much  inclined,  on  the  other  hand,     ■ 
to  make  use  #f  a  new  piece*of  political  machinery  but  lately     \ 
tested  by  (he  Anti-Masons,  and  hold  a  great  national  nomi- 
nating convention.     Some  opxK>3ed  the  idea  as  ij*<ele8s,  and 
held  that  he  was  as  much  in  nomination  as  he  ever  could  be. 
Others  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  plan,  and  wheiT  the 
Kentucky  Slate  Conventitm  met  at  Frankfort  in  December, 
1830,  it  was  ordered  that  if  such  a  convention  of  friends  of 
internal  improvement,  domestic  industry,   and  commercial 


*  The  Olobe.  January  22,  t«t.        f  Februur  8, 1881. 
X  Febrairy  9.  1S31.     Nntinrwl  Intelligencer,  Mirch  I,  1681. 
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reciprwity  were  held  at  Waabinpton  or  elsewhere,  Kentucky 
sliouUl  Ije  represented  by  twelve  delegates^  The  National 
Ropuhlicans  of  Erie  County  also  approved,  and  recommended 
that  the  State  convention  he  given  power  to  choose  delegates 
to  the  national  oonvention.f  The  National  Republican 
General  Committee  of  New  York  suggested  Philadelphia  aa 
the  place,  and  tJie  firHt  Wednesday  in  Septenilxir  as  the  day 
for  the  meeting  of  tJie  convention.  J  A  caucus  of  members 
of  the  Maryland  legislature  proposed  that  delegates  from 
each  State,  equal  in  number  to  its  electors  of  President, 
flhould  assemble  at  Baltimore  on  the  second  Monday  in  De- 
oemlwr,  §  a  plan  at  once  accepted  by  a  Clay  convention  at 
Hartford,  ||  by  the  National  Republican  caucus  at  Portland, 
which  chose  delegates  to  represent  Maine,!  and  by  a  great 
meeting  at  Philadelphia.  . 

By  this  time  Illinois  and  New  Jersey  had  nominated 
Jackson.  In  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  the  committee  to 
whom  the  Alabama  resolutions  were  referred  made  two  re- 
ports: a  majority  in  faFor  of  Jackson,  and  a  minority  in 
support  of  Clay.  From  the  resolutions  thus  adopted  by  leg- 
islatures, conventions,  public  meetings,  and  in  the  party 
caucus,  it  is  possible  to  make  out  what  may  be  considered 
as  the  platforms  of  the  two  parties.  . 

The  National  Republicans,  a  name  all  true  friends  ofi  / 
the  tariff,  the  bank,  internal  improvements,  and  Henry  Clay* 
were  urged  to  adopt,  believed  that  the  policy  and  conduct  of 
Jackson  had  more  than  made  good  the  forebodings  of  his 
op|ionent8  in  1828,  and  exhibited  a  total  incapacity  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  government*  By  recalling  able  and 
experienced  ministers  from  foreign  missions,  that  he  might 
fill  their  places  with  political  partisans,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  public  money  had  been  wasted.  By 
the  appointment  of  scores  of  editors  of  newspapers  to  impoi^ 
tant  oflSces  the  free  expression  of  public  opinion  had  been 
gagged.  He  had  wantonly  attacked  the  bank  of  the  United 
States^  which  had  done  so  much  to  restore  a  sound  currency, 

*  Nktioskl  Inuaiigenoer,  Deeember  32,  1880.        f  Ibid.,  December  39,  t8M. 
t  Ibid,  FehnmiT  17,  1831.     '    g  AnuiioliB  RepubUcaa,  Febraary  10, 1681. 
I  Nitiooml  latelligeocer,  March  7,  1831.  II  Ibid.,  Much  7,  leSL 
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and  stop  the  circnlation  of  dnpreciatcd  paper  and  the  notes 
of  insolvent  banks;  he  had  iisnrped  the  powers  of  thn  federal 
judicial^,  interpreted  treaties,  and  withheld  from  the  Indi- 
ans the  protection  the  United  States  was  bound  to  give ;  he 
had,  in  the  abort  space  of  twelve  months,  appointed  more 
members  of  Congress  to  office  than  any  other  President  during 
hia  whole  term ;  he  had  dismissed  from  office  hundreds  of 
honest  and  faitiiful  public  servants  because  they  had  pre- 
ferred anotlier  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  in  so  doing 
had  been  gnilty  of  an  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  ruinous  to 
the  elective  franchise;  he  had  declared  that  "rotation  in 
office  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  repub- 
lican principles,"  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  his  own  rule. 

The  Democratic  Republicans,  as  they  called  themselves, 
declared  that  their  chief  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
exalted  station  with  an  ability  and  energy  which  merited  the 
thanks  of  a  great,  free,  and  intelligent  jieople;  that  his  firm 
st4ind  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  States  as  independent 
sovereignties  and  hia  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
Jefferson  added  lustre  to  his  character,  and  gave  him  new 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people,  and  that  in 
consenting  to  be  again  a  candidate  he  had  yielded  to  th^ 
wishes  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Union. 

The  announcement  by  the  President  of  hia  willingness 
to  be  a  candidate  for  a  second  term  was  now  seized  on  by  Van 
Buren  as  a  good  pretext  for  resigning  the  Secretaryebip 
of  State. 

Both  be  and  the  Secretary  of  War  had  some  time  before 
made  known  their  desire  to  withdraw,  for  the  social"  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  had  long  been  broken. 
Scarcely  had  that  body  been  called  together,  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  viwted  by  a  minister  from  Philadelphia,  who  laid 
before  him  charges  against  the  character  of  the  wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Proof  was  demanded,  and  what^was  so 
considered  was  furnished.  But  Jacksorf  regarded  it  as  a 
mass  of  idle  tales  of  scandal -mongers  animated  by  spite,  and 
took  no  action  till  the  winter  of  1830.  A  member  of  Con- 
gress then  called  on  him,  assured  him  "  that  a  certain  foreign 
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lady  "  had  formed  a  plan  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Navy  and  the  Attorney-General  to  drive  Major 
Eaton  out  of  the  cabinet  and  his  wife  from  society,  and 
asked  if  he  were  tame  enough  to  submit.*  Jackson  stoutly 
declared  he  never  would,  wrote  a  vigorous  note  to  the  three 
offenders,  and  consulted  Van  Burcn  and  Eaton  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  sending  it  Van  Buren  advised  him  to  write  no 
letters,  but  to  call  the  secretaries  before  him  and  read  what 
he  had  written,  lest  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  more  should 
be  said  than  was  intended. f  The  advice  was  taken,  the  men 
were  summoned,  and  "  from  the  paper  in  my  hand  resting 
on  my  knee,"  Jackson  read  his  words  of  censure. 

The  treatment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  his  wife  was 
denounced  as  unjust  in  itself  and  disrespectful  to  him,  and 
they  were  told  that,  if  it  was  true  that  tliey  bad  conspired 
to  drive  the  Secretary  of  War  from  the  cabinet  their  conduct 
was  an  insult  and  indignity  offered  to  the  President.  With- 
out any  solicitation,  but  solely  as  his  own  act,  Jackson  de- 
clared, he  had  brought  Major  Eaton  into  Lis  cabinet,  and  in 
the  firm  conviction  of  the  injustice  of  the  imputations  which 
malice  had  cast  upon  his  wife,  he  intended  to  keep  him  there. 
*'  I  will  not  part  with  MnioiJilulon,"  said  be,  "  and  those  of 


my  cabinet  who  cannot  haniionize  with  him  had  better  with- 
draw, for  harmony  I  must  and  will  have."  J  Each  one  having 
declared  that  so  far  as  his  "  influence  went  it  had  always 
been  used  differently,"  and  that  it  was  bis  '*  wish  to  har- 
monize,*' Jackson  "  determined  not  to  dismiss  them."  § 

Harmony  was  not  restored.  A  breach  never  to  be  healed 
and  constantly  widening  had  been  made,  and  ere  another 
year  went  by  Eaton  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  retire. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  Van  Bureu  made  a  like  request. 


j\^ 


/ 


*  Jackson  to  Eatoo,  Jul;  19,  1680.     Jackson  MSS.,  Library  of  CoDgreas. 

f  Jacksou  to  Van  Bnrca,  August  8,  18S1.     Jackson  MSS.,  Library  of  Cosigr«aa. 

My  tliaoka  are  du«  to  Mr.  Herbert  Putman,  Librarian  of  UongrcM,  and  to  Mr. 
Montgomery  Bl^r,  for  permimton  to  examine  these  papers. 

{  Paper  read  to  the  Cabinet,  July  %Z,  18S0.     Jackson  MSS.,  Library  of  Con- 
grew. 

g  Endorsement  on  the  paper.     An  account  of  this  intvrriew  was  tent  to  Eaton 
by  JuckAin,  July  Itf,  1830. 
10 
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and  each  was  aslced  to  wait  till  the  President  could  find  a 
successor.  For  the  new  Secretary  of  War  Jacksou  now  se- 
lected hia  old  friend,  Hugh  L.  White,  of  Tennessee,  formally 
tendered  tiie  office,*  and  while  waiting  for  a  reply  decided 
to  reorganize  the  cabinet.  To  permit  two  mcrahers  to  leave 
and  the  others  to  remain  would  give  good  reason  for  miscon- 
ception "  and  malignant  misrepresentation  concerning  their 
influence  '*  on  public  affairs.  The  cabinet,  moreover,  had 
come  into  being  "  as  a  unit/'  and  aa  a  unit  it  should  cease 
to  exist,  f 

About  the  middle  of  April,  accordingly,  the  President 
sent  for  Ingham,  told  him  of  the  resignation  of  Van  Buren 
and  Eaton,  not  then  made  public,  showed  him  Van  Buren 's 
letter,  and  announced  the  reasons  for  reorganizing  the  cab- 
inet.:^ Lat«r  in  the  day  a  like  interview  was  held  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  each  promptly  resigned.  The 
Seci-etaryship  of  State  was  now  offered  to  Edward  Living- 
ston, and  that  of  the  Navy  to  Levi  Woodbury.  ^i 

Meantime  Van  Buren's  letter  of  resignation  was  ^vei^' 
to  the  newspapers.  It  set  forth  in  substance  that  from  the 
day  he  entered  the  cabinet,  hia  anxious  wish,  his  earnest  en- 
deavor, had  been  to  prevent  too  early  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, \Vlia  shall  be  Jackson^s  successor?  that  he  had  striven 
hard  to  discountenance  and,  if  possible,  to  put  down,  the 
disposition  so  early  shown  to  connect  his  name  with  the  dis- 
turbing topic.  But  circumstances,  not  of  hia  creation  and 
quite  beyond  his  control,  had  given  tlie  matter  a  differ- 
ent turn.  In  fine,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  pre-sidency 
when  Jackson  had  finished  his  second  term,  and  as  such  ought 
not  to  remain  in  the  cabinet,§ 

That  tlie  resignations  of  two  of  the  secretaries,  Ingham 
of  the  Treasury  and  BrancJi  of  the  Navy,  had  been  asked  for 
by  the  President,  was  made  clear  by  their  letters,  which  at 
once  appeared  iu  the  newspapers.]!     But  some  weeks  passed 


*  JtokMm  to  White,  April  9. 1831.    Jftckwrn  USS.,  library  of  rrmiri^ 

f  JaoksoD  to  Ingham,  April  10,  1831. 

X  JukaoD  MSS.,  April  18,  18S1,  Uhnry  of  CoogreM. 

§  WaahiDgton  Globe,  April  SO,  I8S1. 

I  WuhiDgtoD  TeJegrapti,  April  22,  S4,  1831. 
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before  tlie  cause  of  the  trouble  was  made  public,  and  the 
blame,  in  the  meantime,  was  laid  iiixin  Van  Buren.  The 
ex-Secretary  of  State,  said  one  of  the  party  journals,  tells 
the  President  why  he  wished  to  leave  the  cabinet.  The  party 
is  divided  and  distracted  aU'Ut  the  succession.  Ue  himself 
is  now  held  up  as  a  eandidute  for  Uie  presidency.  He  is 
suspected  of  employing  the  great  influence  of  his  office  for 
the  advancement  of  his  own  ends.  The  Pn?sident  is  attacked 
tlirough  him.  The  administration  is  embarrassed,  ami  ob- 
jections are  raised  against  it  by  some  of  its  own  party;  jeal- 
ousies are  engendered,  and  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  an 
extreme  these  discords  may  be  carried.  To  put  an  end  to 
this  state  of  things,  to  reconcile  factions  and  hannonize  the 
party,  to  give  the  administration  the  united  aid  of  all  its 
friends  through  the  President's  two  terms  of  office,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  has  retired  from  the  Department  of  State,  Is  there 
anything  mysterious  in  tliis?  But  no  pains  are  spared,  no 
dark  insinuations  am  wanting  to  rouse  the  suspicions  and 
resentment  of  Mr.  Branch  and  Mr.  •Ingham.  It  is  per^ 
feetly  <Mjnsistent  that  the  President  should  bear  testimony  to 
their  zeal  and  yet  not  wish  to  retain  them.  Was  not  an 
entirely  new  cabinet  l)etter  suiteil  to  harmony  ?  A  and  B 
may  go  in  if  C  and  D  will ;  but  not  if  E  and  F  remain.  How- 
ever much  the  opposition  may  chuckle  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  cabinet,  it  puts  them  worse  off  than  before.  Their  plans 
of  sewing  seeds  of  strife  between  tlic  friends  of  Van  Buren 
and  CaUioun  is  broken  up.  Van  Buren  may  be  going  across 
the  Atlantic.  He  no  longer  has  the  ear  of  the  President, 
nor  the  influence  of  office,  nor  any  of  those  opportunities  he 
has  been  charged  with  abusing.  His  oncinies,  therefore,  can 
no  longer  charge  him  with  using  his  official  position  to  fan 
the  flame  of  discord  and  breed  strife  in  the  Republican 
ranks.* 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  said  a  Clay  joumal,f  will  be  sent  to 
England  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  AIcLane,  who  is  to  be  re- 
called, and  become  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  has 
played  hia  cards  very  adroitly,  and  the  expectation  is  that  he 
will  run  on  the  Jackson  ticket  for  Vice-President;  that  im- 


'  RiebmoDd  Guquircr,  Majr  8,  1881. 


f  Uoited  Slates  Oaiette,  1831. 
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meJiately  after  re-election  Jackson  will  resign  on  the  plea : 
of  ill-liealtL  and  increasing  infirmities,  and  that  Van  Buren 
\v\\\  then  slido  easily  into  the  vacant  seat  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  people  of  tho  United  States. 

The  motive  of  the  President^  said  a  Calhoun  journal,* 
in  desiring  ^Ir.  Ingham  to  withdraw  was  to  prevent  bis  con- 
tinuance in  office  from  being  regarded  as  a  victory  by  iliat 
gentleman  over  those  of  tlie  cabinet  to  whom  he  is  imder- 
8t<H>d  to  bo  opposed.  The  difference  between  tlie  corres}»nd- 
ence  of  ilr.  Ingham  and  the  President  and  that  of  Van 
Buren  and  the  President  is  striking.  Mr.  Ingham's  tetters 
are  as^plain  as  Mr.  Van  Buren'a  is  ambiguous,  and  the  Pres- 
ident's reply  is  constrained  and  lacking  in  tliat  warmth  of 
approbation  bestowed  on  Van  Buren.  The  fact  is  tho  Presi- 
dent found  KImself  forced  to  give  up  Van  Buren  as  &  sacri- 
fice to  public  opinion,  but  in  yielding  to  the  will  of  the  people 
he  determined  that  Van  Buren  sliould  not  be  sacrificed  alone, 
and  requested  Mr.  Ingham  to  resign.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  this  will  be  relished  by  the  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Democracy  of  that  great  State  wore  much  offended. 
We  rejoice,  said  one  of  their  journals,  to  see  tho  manly  firm- 
ness of  our  statesman,  Mr.  Ingham.  Feeling  no  self-condem- 
nation he  could  not  voluntarily  join  those  whose  p\iblic  spirit 
induced  them  to  cease  from  tlicir  labors  for  the  public  good. 
He  is  removed  from  the  public  councils  for  a  time,  said  an- 
other, but  he  is  not  lost  to  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

The  cause  of  removal,  however,  was  still  a  subject  of 
speculation,  when  tho  mystery  was  much  increased  by  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Branch  to  a  friend,  plainly  stating  that  want 
of  harmony  in  the  cabinet  was  the  cause  of  the  rupture  be-  ' 
tween  Jackson  and  his  secretaries.  For  tliis  Mr,  Branch 
declared  ho  was  in  no  aenso  to  blame.  I  went,  said  he,  aa 
far  as  a  man  of  honor  oould  go  in  endeavoring  to  promote  a 
good  understanding  between  the  members  of  the  cabinet. 
But  it  seems  I  was  exjx^ctod  U>  go  fnrther,  and  not  doing  so, 
have  been  removed.f  Scarcely  had  this  appeared  when  a 
letter  written  to  a  friend  by  Mr.  Ingham  |  was  made  pubUe 

*  Cliarle«ton  Hercurjr,  April  29,  1831.  f  AiDGricui  Sentlnet,  Maj  26,  18S1. 
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in  which  it  waa  stated  that  official  iutercoursc  of  the  heads 
of  departments  with  each  otiier  and  with  the  President  had 
never  been  interrupted  for  a  momqpt,  and  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  public  measures  had  ever  divided  the  cabinet 
in  a  single  instance.  Here  at  first  siglit  was  a  flat  contra- 
diction; but  there  really  waa  none,  for  the  one  referred  to 
tlie  official,  and  the  otlier  to  the  social  intercourse  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  cabinet,  and  the  social  quarrel  to  the  shame  of 
bU  concenied  was  now  dragged  to  light 

In  an  unsigned  paragraph  in  tlie  Gloho,  Mr.  Eaton  called 
on  Mr.  Branch  to  come  out  like  a  man,  tcU  what  he  knew,  say 
what  he  meant*  Will  the  Globe  deny,  said  the  Telegraph, 
that  Mr.  Ingham  and  Mr.  Branch  were  dismissed  because 
they  refused  to  compel  their  families  to  associate  with  that 
of  Mr.  Eaton  i  Will  tlio  Globe  deny  that  in  jAiary,  183#, 
a  member  of  Congress  waito<l  on  th(^e  gentle™n  and  tolc 
them  of  the  determination  of  fiie  President  to  remove  then 
unless  they  complied  with  his  wishes  in  this  respect?  Wil 
tlie  Globe  douy  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  availed  himself  of  his 
peculiar  aituation  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Presidenl 
by  urging  tlie  propriety  of  so  doing?  Inflamed  by  thest 
queries  of  the  Telegraph,  Mr.  Eaton  now  accused  Mr.  Ingham 
of  having  inspired  them,  sent  him  a  challenge,*!-  and  when 
it  was  rejected,  sought,  as  Mr.  Ingham  insisted,  to  waylay 
and  assassinate  hini.:^  > 

Mr.  John  McPherson  Berrien,  the  Attorney-General,  now* 
resigned  by  requo8t,§  and  Roger  B.  Taney  was  appointed  to 
the  vacant  post.  Mr.  Edward  Livingston  had  already  be- 
come Secretary  of  State;  Levi  Woodbury  was  Secretary  of 
the  !N"avy;  Mr.  Louis  McLan©  was  on  his  way  home  from 
London  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  Van  Buren  had 
sailed  for  I-cmdon  as  American  minister  to  the  Court  of  St 
James.  No  Secretary  of  War  had  as  yet  been  found,  but 
Lewis  Case  in  time  was  appointed. 


v^ 


*  WaahiagtoD  Globe,  June  4,  ISSl. 
t  tTniled  St«SM  Telegnph  Extra,  Jud«  21,  18S1. 

tKr.  Ingham  lo  the  Prcaldcot.  June  31.  1S81.     United  SUies  Telegnpb, 
Jime  SI,  1881. 

^  Jacksoo  to  Berrien,  June  IB,  18SI.     JaclcMo  USS.,  Libntry  of  CoagrcM. 
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Tlie  belief  of  Mr.  Ingham  timt  his  life  had  heen  threat-^ 
ened  by  a  band  of  aeflaesins,  compfised  of  the  late  Sccretai 
of  War,  the  acting  Secretary,  and  some  clerks,  was  wholly 
groundless  and  Jackson,  after  investigation,  so  assured  him.* 
But  ho  still  insisted  that  his  story  was  true,  and  repeated  it 
in  detail  at  a  great  open-air  dinner  given  to  him  by  his  ad- 
mirers after  his  return  to  Pennsylvania.-)-  That  the  di8st>- 
lution  of  the  cabinet  was  Jackson's  act,  that  he  had  been 
prompted  to  dismiss  the  secretaries  because  tliey  refused  to 
visit  the  family  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  he  had 
sent  Mr.  K.  M.  Johnson  to  them  with  orders  to  cease  their 
attempt  to  force  the  family  of  Mr.  Eaton  out  of  society,  were  y 
now  considered  as  established  Jacts,  and  here  the  scandalous 
affair  migbt|ivtdE  have  been  suffered  to  rest.  But  Mr.  Branch 
qnd  Mr.  InA^  having  stuti'd  their  cases  to  the  public,  Mr. 
Berrien  gaj^hh  version,  whereupon  Mr.  Eaton  answered 
all  three. 

Erom  this  humiliating  quarrel  public  attention  was  now 
drawn  away  by  the  proceedings  of  a  aeries  of  national  polit- 
ical conventions  which  assembled  during  the  closing  months 
of  1831. 

In  r^^e  to  the  call  of  the  Anti-Masons  of  New  York,t 
an  interstate  couvention  was  held  at  Philadelphia  in  Sep- 
tember of  1830,  and  attended  by  del<^ntC8  from  nine  States. 
A  strong  effort  was  then  and  there  made  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  tlie  presidency,  but  so  few  States  were  represented 
and  it  was  so  important  tliat  good  candidates  should  be  (^oaei 
that  iJie  quefition  was  referred  to  another  national  <3onvention^ 
to  be  held  at  Baltimore  in  September  of  1831. §  Th^  call  / 
recoramendetl  that  each  State  should  be  represented  by 'as 
many  delegates  as  it  had  members  of  "Congress.  But  the 
recommendation  was  not  in  every  ease  obBer\-ed,  and  fonr  of 
the  thirteen  II  States  present  had  one  delegate  each.   William 


*  Jaduoo  to  lugham,  Jane,  1831. 

f  Doylestown  Democrat  Extrm.  I  lUrch,  1829. 

g  The  Prorpcdings  of  the  United  Sutes  AntilCuoaic  CoBTention  bcW  at  Phil^ 
delphia,  SeptenilM>r  11.  1830. 

I  lUine,  Kew  B&mpshire,  Venncmt,  Mtssachuseus,  Rhode  Iftlood,  Connectieol, 
New  Tork,  Kew  Jei*ey,  Dekwtre,  PeuMjlrania,  Mtiyltod,  Ohio,  l&diuu. 
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',  and  in  evi- 
le  ^^^masons 


Wirt,  of  Maryland,  and  Amos  EUmaker,  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  selected  as  the  candidates  of  the  party,  and  a  long  address 
t-o  the  people  of  the  Fniled  States  was  adopted.     The  quali- 
fications for  a  good  President  were  stated  to  be  industry,  in- 
telligence,   honeaty,    independence,    viplance,    sound    judg- 
ment, and  patriotism.     As  a  platform  for  this  comliination 
of  so  many  virtues,  as  principles  to  guide  him  in  the  admin- 
istration of  government,  the  convention  borrowed  from  Jef- 
ferson's first  inaugural  s(x»ech  that,  famous  passage  in  which 
he  stated  the  sixteen  essential  principles  of  democracy.   Were 
these  principles  in  danger?  it  was  then  asked.     Did  any  foo 
threaten  tliem  ?    They  weip,  tiie  convention  believed,  in  im- 
minent danger,  and  the\f^  was  freemasonry,  and  in  evi- 
dence of  this  statement  the  story  of  the  abduction    "  ^' 
and  what  followed  in  New  York  was  told  again, 
of  the  country  and  her  institutions  were  beso 
their  votes  and  use  their  influence  to  exclude 
from  power. 

While  the  National  Anti-Masonic  Convention  was  in 
session  at  Baltimore,  delegates  to  a  Free-Trade  Convention  ^ 
were  assembling  at  New  York.  The  idea  of  such  a  meeting 
originated  with  Mr.  Condy  Raguet  and  some  friends,  who 
drew  up  an  address  which  was  published  by  the  Free-Trade 
journals,  and  approved  by  a  number  of  Free-Traders  invited 
to  meet  at  Philadelphia  and  consider  the  proposition. 

From  Uiis  gathering  came  the  formal  call.  All  friends 
of  free  trade  without  distinction  of  party  were  asked  to 
gather  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1831,  and  consider 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  pro- 
tective system.  The  rp8]>ontJe  was  quick  and  hearty.  This 
move,  it  was  said,  is  a  peaceful  and  tx^nstitutional  measure 
for  uniting  the  friends  of  free  trade  against  the  bill  of  abom- 
inations. It  will  bring  together  the  facts,  concentrate  the 
arguments,  and  produce  co-operation,  a  pull,  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether  among  the  enemies  of  the  tariff  from 
Maine  to  Georgia.  It  avoids  sectionalism ;  it  avoids  nul- 
lification, and  it  avoids  submission.  The  final  payment  of 
the  national  debt^  which  is  near,  nay,  is  veiy  near  at  hand, 
will   produce  a  new  condition  closely   connected  with  the 
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tariff.  To  go  on  taking  from  the  people  aanually  by  taxa- 
tion ten  millione  of  dollars,  the  omount  now  paid  eacb  year 
into  the  sinking-fund,  and  no  longer  needed  for  the  current 
expenses  of  govcrniicnt  when  the  debt  is  extinguished,  will 
hazard  the  exiatence  of  t}io  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
suddenly  cut  down  the  dufics  on  imports  till  they  produce 
no  more  revenue  tlian  is  needed  to  meet  current  expenses  will 
cause  a  scene  of  ruin  which  cannot  be  described.  Prepara-  / 
tiona  ouglit,  therefore,  to  be  made  at  once  for  an  early,  grad-  ^ 
ual,  sensible  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  a  revenue  basis,  and 
the  public  miud  should  be  prepared  for  and  made  familiar 
with  this  inevitable  event.  Now  fsfthe  time  to  act-  Now  is 
the  timo  to  tlirow  upon  this  subject  all  the  light  that  can  be 
jm  every  quarter.* 
eatou  the  idea  of  a  convention  was  accepted  by 
boH^^^H  and  at  public  meetings  of  the  Free-Trade  and 
Stjite  l^^,s  Party,  and  of  the  State  Rights  and  Union  Party, 
delegat-es  to  the  proposed  convention  were  appointed-  As 
the  newspapers  spread  the  accounts  of  these  proceedings, 
little  gatherings  of  anti-tariff  men  were  held  in  the  chief 
seaports  and  in  a  few  of  the  important  inland  towns,  and 
more  delegates  were  chosen.  The  movement  was  in  no  way 
the  act  of  the  people.  Not  a  meeting,  it  is  said,  was  attended 
by  forty  persons,  and  frequently  all  who  were  sent  in  the 
name  of  a  State  were  appointed  by  a  few  Free-Traders  as- 
sembled in  one  town  or  city.  Yet  the  convention  was  com- 
posed of  delegations  from  fifteen  States,  and  had  upon  its  rolls 
the  names  of  some  men  well  known  in  this  generation. 

A  long  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  was 
the  result  of  several  days'  deliberations.  It  began  by  remind- 
ing all  who  read  it  that  a  body  of  fellow  citizens  from  dif-  U 
ferent  States  in  the  confederation  had  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia to  consider  the  grievances  which  \\\^-^  suffered  under 
the  tariff,  and  to  devise,  if  possible,  a  constitutional  and 
peaceful  mode  of  redress.  The  deep  and  settled  discontent 
which  pervaded  many  parts  of  the  Union  and  which  CAme 
from  the  tariff  was  no  transient  feeling,  no  momentary  ex- 
iatement  likely  tn  pass  away  on  calm  reflection.    No,  it  rested 

*  Richmond  EDqair«r,  Julf  13, 1881. 
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on  a  confirmed  bolief  that  tlip  American  system  was  unjust, 
oppressive,  and  that  Congress  had  not  the  power  to  enact  it. 
The  constitutionality  of  a  law  was  not  established  by  the 
fact  that  the  judiciary  would  iiphol(t  it.  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  supplying  revenue  CongrcHs  might  lay  duties  which 
would  stop  importation  and  destroy  all  revenue.  Still,  the 
law  would  purjyirt  to  be  an  exercise  of  the  jwwer  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  and  the  court,  judging  it  by  what  waa  apparent 
on  ita  face,  would  declare  it  constitutional.  Literally  and 
in  terms  an  act  might  be  an  execution  of  an  expressly  granted 
power,  yet  in  ita  oj)eration  and  effect  might  not  only  tran- 
.Bcend  that  power  but  directly  contravene  it.  In  the  opinion  y 
of  a  nnmerous  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  American 
people  the  tariff  of  1828  was  just  such  an  act  It  was  a 
palpable  abuse  of  the  taxing  power,  injuriously  affected  the 
interests  of  commerce,  navigation,  agriculture,  and  the  me- 
chanic art«,  gave  protection  to  one  kind  of  labor  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  other,  and  after  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt  would  produce  an  immense  annual  revenue  far  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  government*  As  men  and  brethren,  there- 
fore, the  delegates  appealed  to  the  people  to  join  in  an  effort 
to  correct  this  abuse.  Before  adjournment  an  effort  was 
made  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  tariff  con- 
vention soon  to  meet  at  New  York,  but  the  resolution  was 
indefinitely  postponed  by  a  great  majority. 

The  tariff  convention  about  to  assemble  was  the  outcome 
of  a  meeting  of  wool  growers  and  manufacturers  at  New 
York  in  May,  from  which  came  an  invitation  to  the  me- 
chanics, manufacturers,  and  agriculturists  in  the  several 
States  to  appoint  delegates  to  gather  at  New  York  in  October 
and  form  a  National  Association.  The  response  waa  hearty, 
and  on  the  day  named  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  dele- 
gates  from  thirteen  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  met 
in  convention,  and  another  long  address  was  issiied  to  the 
^^jaeople  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  convention  which  aroused  the  greatest  popular     / 
interest  was  that  of  the  National  Republicans  which  held 
ita  eeseions  at  Baltimore  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber.    Seventeen  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
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roprcsenlt'd.  No  delegates  came  from  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia^  IlHnoig,  HisKonri,  Alabama,  or  Mississippi.  The  first 
day  was  taken  iip  with  the  details  of  organization.  Bnt  on 
the  second  the  name  of  Henry  Clay  was  formally  presented 
as  the  candidate  for  the  ofiice  of  I^inesident  of  the  United 
States  to  he  supported  by  those  opposed  to  the  re-election  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  It  was  then  ordered Jt^t  the  roll  should 
be  called,  and  that  each  member  when  his  name  was  reached 
should  rise  and  aay  "  who  was  his  favorite  candidate."  When 
this  was  done,  it  was  found  that  every  delegate  present  save 
one  had  voted  for  Clay.  On  the  third  day  John  Sergeant  of 
Pennsylvania  was  nominated  for  Vice-President. 

Mo  platform  setting  forth  tlie  principles  and  policy  of ' 
the  National  Republicans  w.as  adopted.  An  address  did  duty 
as  sucJi  and  severely  arraigned  the  conduct  of  Jackson.  He 
was  charged  with  having  removed  more  persons  from  office 
in  four  months  than  had  his  six  predecessors  in  forty  years ; 
with  recalling  foreign  ministers  unnecessarily,  and  at  great 
costs  to  the  country,  and  in  a  manner  diacourteoua  to  them 
and  to  the  governments  to  which  they  were  accredited ;  with 
naming  for  office  men  so  unfit  that  they  were  rejected  by  the 
.  Senate  almost  unanimously,  and  then  renaming  some  of  them 
as  if  to  put  them  into  oflBce  against  the  opinions  of  bis  con- 
stitutioual  advisers;  he  had  denounced  the  appointment  of 
members  of  Congress  to  office  aa  a  gieat  abuse,  ani^had  then 
selected  four  heads  of  departmelits  from  that  body  and  had 
appointed  other  Congressmen  to  places  to  an  extent  hereto- 
fore unknown.  He  had  cried  out  against  the  corruption  of 
the  press  by  the  previous  administrations,  yet  partisan  edit- 
ors were  now  the  most  favored  class  of  pretenders  to  office. 
He  had  admitted  the  constitutionalityandpxpediency  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  had  thSn^vetoed  the  moat  impor- 
tant bills  planned  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  He  had  sought 
to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  judiciary  by  favoring  the 
repeal  of  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act;  had 
ignored  our  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  had  left  the  un- 
offending natives  to  the  mercy  of  Georgia,  and  had  given  his 
countenance  to  the  shameful  treatment  of  the  missionaries. 
By  avowing  himself  the  friend  of  a  judicious  tariff,  and  then 
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I'ecommendiug  to  Congress  the  very  policy  which  had  been 
adoptt-'d  by  the  enemies  of  protection  as  tlie  best  form  of  at- 
tack, he  had  shown  himself  tlie  secret  enemy  of  the  system, 
as  willing  to  sacrifice  the  most  important  national  objects  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  conciliate  the  opposing  party  feelings  of 
different  sections  of  the  country.  In  his  recent  message  to 
Congress  he  had,  for  the  third  time,  declared  his  hottlility  to 
tiie  Bank,  and  intimaled  that  be  fihodld  conaitior  his  rc-eleo 
tion  as  an  expression  of  the  wish  of  tlie  peoplo  that  the  Bank 
should  be  destroyed.  JIo  was  fully  and  tliree  times  over 
pledged  to  the  people  to  veto  any  bill  that  might  be  passed 
for  rechartering  the  Bunk,  and  there  was  little  donbt  that 
if  re-elected  he  would  try  to  put  the  sulwtitute  he  had 
recoiri mended,  or  something  like  it,  in  place  of  the  old  insti- 
tution. Were  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  ready  for  this? 
^  Were  the  farmers  of  the  West  ready  for  this  ?  Were  the 
i  enterprising,  liberal,  high-mitided,  and  intelligent  mcrcliants 
^  ready  for  this? 

The  annual  message  from  which  the  National  Republi- 
cans took  the  passage  on  the  Bank  was  brief  and  common- 
place. 

The  President,  as  nsual,  reviewed  our  relations  with 
other  countries,  referred  to  the  removal  of  tJie  ('hickasaws 
and  Choctaws  by  which  tlie  whole  of  Mississippi  and  the 
western  pari  of  Alabama  would  be  freed  from  Indian  occu- 
pancy, and  congratulated  the  country  on  the  state  of  the 
finances.  The  payment  on  account  of  the  national  debt  during 
the  year  would  exceed  sixteen  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
The  amount  which  would  be  applied  between  March  fourth, 
1829,  and  January  first,  1832,  would  exceed  forty  millions. 
The  day  when  tie  debt  would  be  paid  in  full  was  therefore  so 
near  that  some  modification  of  the  tariff  was  imperative  at 
the  session  then  begun.  The  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
changing  the  manner  of  electing  the  President  and  Vic«- 
President  and  limitiug  the  term  of  office  was  again  asked 
for ;  and  the  extension  of  the  Circuit  Courts  to  the  six  States  * 
where  they  did  not  exist  was  recoramende*!.  The  message 
closed  with  a  few  words  on  the  Bank. 


*  HoDM  K«ports,  So.  368,  21it  CongresB,  Ist  Sosaion,  ToL  HI,  pp.  14.  26,  it. 
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His  remarks  in  iha  message  of  1829  had  been  referred 
in  the  House  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Moans.  Through 
its  chairman,  McDuffie,  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of 
the  Baak,  declared  it  was  constitutional  and  expedient,  that 
it  had  furnished  a  circulating  raediura  more  uniform  than 
specie,  and  denounced  the  plan  proposed  by  Jackson  as  tend- 
ing to  give  the  government  a  patronage  dangerous  in  its 
character,  centralizing  in  ita  tendency,  and  "  prodigious  in 
its  influence."  Jack.Kon  was  deeply  offended,  deso.ril)ed  the 
Bank  as  the  "  hydra  of  corniption,  so  dangerous  to  our  lib- 
erties by  its  corrupting  influences  everywhere,  and  not  the 
least  in  the  Congi-ess  of  the  Union,"  *  censured  the  Globe 
for  failing  to  attack  tlie  Bank  with  vigr»r,  and  declared  "  we 
must  get  another  organ  to  announce  the  policy  and  defend 
the  administration."  f 

Biddlc  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  report,  reprinted 
an  edition  at  the  expense  of  the  Bank,  and  sent  extracta  to 
the  newspapers,  lest  the  people  should  fail  to  see  or  read  the 
document,  and  induced  Gallatin  to  writ-o  a  long  article  in 
defence  of  the  Bank  for  the  American  Quarterly  Review.^ 
To  please  the  administration  Jackson  men  named  by  Lewis 
were  made  directors  of  the  Kashville  branch,  and  confident 
that  all  these  tilings  would  induce  the  President  to  yield, 
Biddie  announced  his  opinion  that  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  the  Bank  should  apply  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter.§ 

But  when  tiie  nest  session  opened  Jackson  resumed  hia 
attack,  and  the  Bank  war  was  on  again  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  The  press,  friendly  to  the  institution,  abused  the  mes- 
sage and  derided  the  President's  plan  of  a  bank  "  as  a  branch 
of  the  Treasury  Department."  The  Globe  replied  in  kind. 
The  Bank  put  forth  the  report  of  McDuffie,  Gallatin's  Con- 
siderations on  the  Currency,  letters  from  Madison  \\  and 
Monroe.l  speeches  of  Congressmen,  and  replies  to  Benton.   In 

*  Remmi.4ceDcHi,  etc.,  Junes  A.  Huntlton,  pp.  ]M,  167. 
t  Jackaon  to  Levis.  Joae  96,  1830. 

tAmerlcui  Quuterly  Reriew,  November,  1680.    AdAiUB  Writings  of  Albtri 
OallBtin,  Vol.  U,  pp.  425-427. 

§  JacksoD  to  Gallado,  September  9.  1830. 
I  NUea'B  Register,  Vol.  XL,  pp.  RA,  S67. 
^  Kflee*B  Bolster,  Vol.  XLI,  p.  81 
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tJie  House  an  attempt  to  send  the  remarks  on  the  Bank  to  a 
select  committee  waa  defeated,  and  no  fiirtlier  notice  was 
taken  of  tlieni.  In  the  Senate  leave  was  refused  Benton  to 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  **  That  the  Charter  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  be  renewed."  In  the  leg- 
islature of  New  York  rcstjlntious  against  recharter  were 
introduced ;  iu  that  of  PcnuHylvania  resolutions  in  favor  of 
recharter  were  passed;  and  in  that  of  New  Hampshire  the 
friends  of  Jackson  easily  carried  through  a  resolution  opjK>s- 
ing  recharter.  ^t 

By  this  time  the  cabinet  broke  up.  The  new  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  and  of  State  were  strong  Bank  men,  and 
the  prospect  of  renewal  was  so  bright  that  the  stockholders 
at  their  annual  meeting  bade  the  president  and  directors 
apply  for  a  continuation  of  the  charter  whenever  they 
thought  fit.  Indeed,  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  Jackson  would 
give  his  assent.  So  skilfully  was  he  managed  by  Livingston 
and  McLane  that  an  understanding  was  reached.  The  Bank 
was  not  to  apply  for  a  recliart^r  till  after  tlie  election,  was 
then  to  accept  certain  cJianges  in  tlie  old  charter,  and  Jack- 
son was  to  approve  the  bill  granting  ^'new  lease  of  life. 

In  this  state  of  aflFairs  Congress  met  in  December,  1831, 
and  listened  with  no  little  surprise  to  tlie  President's  mild 
remarks  on  the  Bank.  He  had,  he  said,  in  former  messages 
expressed  his  opinions  iu  relation  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  as  at  present  organized.  This  he  did  from  a  sense  .of 
duty  in  order  that  the  attention  of  Congress  ajid  the  ])t*ople 
might  be  aroused  and  the  matter  be  .disposed  pf  in  the  best 
manner  suited  to  promote  the  ends  of  tlie  Constitution  and 
the  interests  of  the  public.  Tins  duty  performed,  he  waa 
content  to  leave  it  for  the  present  to  the  investigation  of  mi 
enlightened  people  and  their  representatives.*  That  an 
agreement  between  the  President  and  the  Bank  had  been 
reached,  that  a  bill  to  recharter  framed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  Biddle  had  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent before  Congreaa  met,  was  now  openly  asserted.  The 
Globe  denied  it  on  authority.     But  tl»e  New  York  Enquirer 
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denied  that  the  Globe  spoke  willi  the  authority  of  the 
President.* 

Hard  upon  the  message  came  \  report  of  Secretary 
McLane  in  Avhich  the  Bank  was  declared  to  l»e  constifrntional, 
expedient,  indiajjensably  necessary,  and  entitled  to  a  strong 
claim  on  the  consideration  of  Congress  in  any  future  leg- 
islation.! 

The  agreement  between  McLane  and  Biddle  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Bank  should  not  petition  for  recharter  till 
after  tlie  election.  From  this  position  Biddle  was  now  driven 
by  a  passage  in  the  address  of  the  National  Republican 
Convention,  by  tlie  statement  of  Clay  that  "  now  or  never  was 
the  time  to  act  with  any  chance  of  success,"  that  "  any  delay 
to  memorialize,  especially  after  the  action  of  the  stookliolders 
on  the  subject,"  would  bo  "  an  electioneering  step  "  against 
him;:]:  by  the  advice  of  Webster  that  "it  is  expedient  for 
the  Bank  to  apply  for  tlie  renewal  of  its  charter  withoiit 
delay  "  ;§  and,  above  all,  by  the  urgency  of  McDuffie.||  Again 
and  again  McLane  warned  the  mends  of  the  Bank  not  to 
tiiink  of  such  a  thing. If  Biit  Biddle  yielded,  an&  early  in 
January  notified  McDuffie  that  an  application  would  be  made 
and  promptly  forwarded  the  petition  to  Dallas.  Three  days 
later  the  memorial  was  accordingly  presented  in  the  Senate 
by  Dallas,  and  for  a  month  no  more  was  heard  of  the  matter. 

The  tariff  issue,  however,  was  taken  up  at  onoe,  for  the 
discontent  in  the  planting  States,  the  threats  of  nullification 
by  South  Carolina,  the  nearness  of  the  day  when  the  debt 
would  be  extinguislied  and  a  surplus  accumulate  in  the 
treasury,  and  the  appearance  of  resolutions  calling  for  a 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  duties  on  foreign  imports,  left  no 
doubt  tliat  a  revision  pf  some  kind  must  be  made  in  the  tariff 
before  the  session  aided.  That  tliere  miglit  be  uniform 
action  in  both  Houses,  Clay  assembled  such  Senators  and 
Representatives  as  were  friendly  to  protection.  lie  knew 
full  well,  he  said,  that  the  revenue  must  be  cut  down.     But 


*  Nilei*f  Weekly  Regiiter,  Janu&ry  7,  IBSS. 

f  House  Executive  Domments,  Zad  Oonj^reM,  1st  Sc«8(oa,  Tol.  I 

iCatt^nill.     The  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  p.  216,  note. 
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in  making  the  reduction  the  American  System  must  not 
suffer;  the  prolpctive  duties  roust  not  be  touched.  He  would 
lessen  the  revenue  \>y  taking  off  the  duties  on  such  articles 
as  did  not  come  into  competition  with  American  prod»ict8, 
and  by  making  other  duties  prohibitory.  When  told  tbat 
such  a  course  was  no  better  than  a  defiane*  to  the  South,  the 
President,  and  the  Democratic  party,  he  replied  that  "  to  ^^ 
preserve,  maintain,  and  strengthen  the  American  System,  he  ' 
would  defy  the  South,  the  President,  and  the  ilevil." 

While  in  this  state  of  mind  on  the  day  on  which  Dallas 
presented  the  memorial  from  the  Bank,  Clay  moved  that  all 
existing  duties  on  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries 
and  not  coming  into  competition  with  like  articles  made  or 
produced  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be  abolished,  save 
duties  on  wines  and  silks,  which  ought  to  be  reduced,  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  instructed  to  rejwrt  a  bill 
accordingly.  Hayne  would  huvn  all  duties  so  reduced  that 
the  revenue  should  be  just  sufficient  to  meet  the  onst  of  gov- 
ernment after  the  national  debt  was  paid ;  would  allow  a 
reasonabW  time  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  duties  on  articles 
coming  into  competition  with  thoHe  of  a  like  kind  made  or 
produced  in  our  coimtry;  and  would  then  have  all  duties  ao 
equalized  that  the  tax  imposed  on  no  one  article  should,  as 
compared  with  its  value,  vary  materially  from  tlie  general 
average. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  debate  which  went  on  before 
the  resolution  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
Clay  Hix)ke  twice  with  great  effect.  Indeed,  one  of  his 
speeches,  universally  admired  at  the  time,  served  as  a  store-  y. 
house  of  protectionist's  argiiments  for  many  years  to  otime, 
and  is  deservedly  considered  as  entitled  to  a  place  among 
his  really  great  efforts. 

The  committee  having  reported  a  bill  as  instructed,  it 
was  laid  on  the  table,  and  was  still  quietly  reposing  there 
when  a  bill  to  alter  the  tariff  came  up  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  That  body,  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures,  had  called  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  information  concerning  the  tariff,  and  for 
"  such  suggestions  as  he  might  think  useful  with  a  view  to 
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the  adjustment  of  tiie  tariff  after  the  payment  of  the  pu^ic 
debt."  *  McDuffie  had  reported  a  like  resolution  from  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Meansjf  but  now,  without  waiting 
for  Sper(?tary  AfeLune  to  ri'port,  iie  presented  a  bill  from  the 
same  committee.  X  'ibis  called  for  au  immediate  reduction 
of  duties  of  every  fiort,  eavc  those  on  irou,  steel,  salt  and 
sugar,  cotton-bagging,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  everything  made 
of  cotton,  wool,  aud  iron  to  a  uniform  basis  of  twenty-five 
per  cent  ad  valorem^  On  the  articles  named  the  duties  were 
to  eomo  down  gradually,  falling  to  twenty  per  cent  nd  valorem 
at  once;  to  ei^teeu  a_iid  three-quarters  per  cent  on  June 
thirtieth,  1833;  aud  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  one  year 
later. 

Wliile  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  on  tariff  reform  were 
anxiously  awaiting  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  an  incident 
of  no  little  significance  happened  oue  day  in  the  House. 
Among  the  new  members  who  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
took  the  oath  of  office  was  John  Quincy  Adams.  In  the 
arrangement  of  committees  he  had  been  placed  at  the  bead  of 
tliat  on  Manufactures,  and  in  the  course  of  its  meetings  had  r 
spoken  strongly  against  the  tariff  resolution  of  Clay,  and 
had  said  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  from  South 
Carolina  that  he  thought  tlie  tariff  oppressive  to  the  South, 
and  believed  that  a  great  reduction  in  rates  was  due  to  the 
people  of  that  scction.§  Sentimenta  of  this  sort  from  a  man 
of  his  force  and  character  had  greatly  pleased  iiis  Demo- 
cratic colleagues,  aud  led  the  less  extreme  among  them  to 
hope  that  from  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  would  come 
a  bill  the  Southern  members  could  support.  When,  there- 
fore, in  March  Adams  stood  up  in  bis  place  and  asked  to  be 
relieved  from  further  service  on  tlie  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures, because  be  had  been  apjwinted  on  the  committee 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Statce, 
member  after  member  rose  to  protest.  Mr.  Cambreling  of 
Xew  York  was  the  first  to  object.  He  firmly  believed  that  at 
the  present  crisis,  the  harmony,  if  not  the  life  of  the  Confed- 
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eracy,  hiing  upon  the  arduous,  prompt,  and  patriotic  efFortK 
of  a  few  eminent  men,  and  he  was  Rure  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  could  do  much  good  where  he  was.  Barbour  of 
Virginia  declared  "  with  unaffected  simterity "'  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  done^Jiis  duty  in  committee  with  a  spirit  and 
temper  tJiat  commande<l  grateful  acknowledgment  and 
aroused  the  highest  admiration.  He  would  appeaj  to  him  as 
a  statesman,  a  philanthropist,  above  all,  as  an  American,  to 
Avithdraw  his  request.  Drayton  of  South  Carolina  hoped 
Adams  might  not  be  excused  from  a  position  where  he  might 
be  the  means  of  maturing  measures  which,  stamped  with 
his  authority,  might  calm  tlie  excitement  which,  if  it  did 
not  endanger  the  life  of  tlic  Union,  destroyed  public  tran- 
quillity and  threatened  consequences  deeply  to  be  deplored  by 
every  lover  of  his  country.  Mr.  Bates  of  Maine  had  little 
tbonght  tJjat  he  should  look  to  Mr.  Adams  as  the  one  man 
in  tlie  Union  capable  of  taking  the  high  stand  of  umpire,  the 
only  man  able  to  prevent  the  dire  catastrophe  which  seemed 
to  hang  over  the  country.  Everett  of  MassachusetU,  Stew- 
art of  Pennsylvania,  Mercer  of  Virg^uia,  and  Wayne  of 
Georgia,  in  language  quite^as  complimentary,  asked  that  the 
motion  be  withdrawn,  and  to  this  Adams  consented. 

Thus  encouraged,  nay,  almost  foroe<l,  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  his  committee,  Adams  went  hard  to  work,  and  while 
he  labored,  the  reixirt  and  bill  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury were  laid  before  the  House.  The  Secretary  proposed  a 
repeal  of  the  act  of  1828  after  March  3,  1833,  and  a  limita- 
tion of  the  revenue  to  be  raised  by  the  new  law  to  the  expendi- 
tures of  government.  Fifteen  millions  a  year  he  thought 
amplo  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  government,  and  as  three 
millions  might  be  counted  on  from  the  sale  of  public  land, 
he  proposed  to  cut  down  tiie  revenue  yielded  by  the  duties 
on  imposts  to  twelve  million  dollars,  and  so  dispose  the  rates 
as  to  afford  adequate  protection  "  to  all  great  national  inter- 
ests *■  involved. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures,  taking  the  Secretary's 
bill  as  the  one  serious  proposition  before  the  House,  made 
such  changes  as  seemed  fitting,  and  reported  what  became 
known  as  the  Adams  Bill.    The  House  now  laid  aside  the 
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bill  from  tlie  Committee  of  AVays  and  Afeans  which  it  had 
been  considering  and  took  up  that  reported  by  Adams. 

While  the  discusaion  dragge<i  on,  meetings  were  held  in 
the  tariff  States  to  condemn  both  bills.  The  legislatures  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  passed  resolutions.  Great 
meetings  in  many  places,  from  Boston  to  Opelousas  in  Lou- 
isiana, expressed  the  alarm  the  people  felt  for  the  safety  of 
the  American  system.  To  such  appeals  the  House  was  deaf, 
and  late  in  June  paB.sed  the  Adams  bill,  after  many  altera- 
tions, by  132  yeas  lo  fi5  nays.  Some  amendments  were  made 
by  the  Senate.  Of  these  the  House  accepted  a  few,  and  tho^^^ 
Senate  receding  from  the  others  passed  the  bill,  and  the  Presi- 
dent approved  it  on  July  14th, 

While  Congress  was  laboring  with  the  tariff,  Biddle  was 
busy  in  behalf  of  the  Banit.^  At  his  request  the  friends  of 
that  institution  secured  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
by  a  rote  almost  unanimous  a  resolution  instructing  the  Sen.- 
ators  and  requesting  the  Representatives  to  vote  for  a  ro- 
charter.  Senator  Dallas  was  at  once  urged  to  take  this  to 
Jackson,  tell  him  not  to  disregard  the  voice  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  offer  to  accept  any  bill  he  would  approve.  Liyingston 
was  asked  to  carry  assurances  to  Jackson  that  if  he  would 
draw  the  charter  with  his  own  hand  the  Bank  would  accept 
it*  The  tenus  on  which  the  President  would  sign  a  bill 
were  finally  stated  and  all  seemed  accomplished,  when  the 
enemies  of  the  Bank  in  Congress  demanded  an  investigation 
of  its  affairs.  The  committee  was  partisan,  and  was  intended 
to  bo  60  by  the  speaker  who  appointed  it.  The  rejwrt  of  the 
majority  was  against  the  Bank,  as  every  man  knew  it  would 
be.  But  the  report  of  the  majority  was  as  complete  a  vindi- 
cation as  the  best  friend  of  tbe  institution  could  desire.  With 
Jackson,  however,  it  went  for  nothing.  His  worst  suspi- 
cions were  confirmed  by  the  action  of  the  majority,  and  from 
the  day  he  read  its  report  he  became  the  Bank's  most  im- 
placable foe. 

Had  Biddle  been  wise  he  would  instantly  have  with- 
drawn the  memorial  and  courted  a  searching  examination. 
This  he  would  not  do,  and,  deaf  to  the  warnings  of  members 

■  Gfttterall,  Second  Bank  of  the  Cnited  Stitea,  pp.  tW,  SSft. 
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of  the  cabinet,  went  on,  and  late  in  May  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  to  which  Uie  memorial  was  sent  reported 
a  bill  to  continue  the  charter  for  fifteen  years  from  its  ex- 
piration March  third,  1836.  Five  changes  in  the  old  charter 
were  suggest-ed,  not  because  they  were  necessary,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise  or  concession,*  and  a  bonns  of  five  hun- 
dred thonsand  dollars  payable  in  three  annual  instalments 
was  exacted.  Some  amendments  were  made  in  the  course  of 
debate,  but  the  bill  was  passed  substiintially  as  reported  early 
in  Jime,  received  the  approval  of  the  House  on  the  third  of 
July,  and  the  following  day  went  to  the  President.  The 
House  had  fixed  the  ninth  of  July  as  the  date  for  adjourn- 
ment, but  when  that  day  came  the  Senate,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Clay,  changed  the  date  to  the  sixteenth,  in  order  that  more 
than  ten  days,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  might  intervene  between 
the  reoeipt  of  tlie  hill  by  Jackson  and  the  end  of  the  session, 
for  Clay  was  detonnined  that  it  should  be  signed,  vetoed,  or 
become  a  law  without  the  President's  signature. 

Jackson  needed  no  such  defiance,  and  on  July  tenth  re- 
turned the  bill  to  the  Senate  with  a  message  M'hieh  had  much 
the  appearance  of  a  cauipaign  document.  Tn  it  the  Eank  is 
denoimced  over  and  over  again  as  a  monopoly,  unauthorized 
by  tlie  Constitution,  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  States, 
and  flangeroug  to  the  lil>ertips  of  the  people,  a  monopoly 
granted  without  any  fair  return,  managed  by  a  few  rich  men, 
exercising  despotic  sway  over  the  business  of  tlie  country, 
and  drawing  immense  sums  from  the  earnings  of  the  Ameri- 
can poiple.  He  objects  to  the  new  charter  because  it  retains 
most  of  the  odious  features  and  objectionable  principles  of 
the  old  institution.  Foreigners  may  buy  its  stock,  the  States 
may  not  tax  it,  C'Ongress  may  not  charter  a  rival,  and  it  had 
been    granted   many    privileges    neither    "  necessary "    nor 

•  The  corpontion  wan  to  liive  tuthority  to  ippoint  two  or  more  ofRoeni  to  sign 
uid  countemigu  notfts  iiodcr  ono  hundred  dolltni,  int>letd  of  retjuiring  that  diitj 
of  the  president  and  ctwhicr.  No  notes  of  less  tbaa  fiftj  dolUin  were  to  be  tsened 
imleKii  parable  ut  the  l»ank  or  branch  where  inaed.  Xo  rc&l  estate  was  to  be  held 
longer  than  two  7e-am  nnto^is  nei'^esmi;  for  the  trnnflactkiii  of  biuiue«fl.  In  do 
t^tate  were  Uiere  to  be  more  than  two  hranchei).  and  not  more  than  oao  untegg 
more  oireadr  existed.  The  bank  must  receive  at  any  of  ita  brmnchH,  m  pavmeut 
of  Slate  bank  bftUnoes,  notes  Usuod  by  uy  other  bnutcb. 
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"  proper  "  to  enable  tho  government  to  carry  on  its  fiscal  oo" 
cerns.  To  the  old  argument  that  precedent  and  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  had  settled  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality, Jackson  replied  that  prec^^dcnt  was  a  dangerous 
source  of  authority,  and  that  Congress,  the  executive,  and 
the  court  must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own  opinion 
of  tho  Constitution.  "  Each  public  officer,"  said  he,  "  who 
takes  an  oath  to  support  tho  Constitution,  swears  tJiat  he  will 
support  it  as  he  understands  it,  and  not  as  it  is  understood 
by  otliers."  "  The  opinion  of  the  judges  has  no  raoro  author- 
ity over  C/ongress  than  tJie  opinion  of  Congress  has  over  the 
judges,  and  on  that  point  the  President  is  independent  of 
both." 

The  parts  of  the  message  which  were  read  with  deepest 
interest  by  the  mass  of  the  people  were  those  in  which  Jadc- 
son  appealed  to  what  was  called  the  natural  hatred  of  tlje 
rich  by  tlie  poor.  The  proaident,  directors,  and  stockholders 
of  the  Bank  were  held  up  and  described  as  "  a  favored 
class,"  enjoying  *'  exclusive  privileges,"  as  "  opulent  citi- 
zens," "  chiefly  of  the  richt'st  dasij."  "  It  is  mn(4i  regretted," 
said  the  President,  **  that  the  rich  and  powerful  too  often 
bend  the  acts  of  government  to  their  selEsh  purposes." 

Ditttiut'tions,  he  ct)nt.iime<l,  there  must  be  under  any  gov* 
emment,  for  equality  of  talents,  education,  and  wealth  could 
not  be  produced  by  human  institutious.  But  when  the  law 
attempted  to  add  artificial  distinctions  to  these  natural  advaa* 
tages,  when  it  imdertook  *'  to  grant  titles,  gratuities,  and  ex- 
clusive privileges  to  make  the  poor  poorer  and  tlie  ])otent 
more  powerful,  the  humble  members  of  society,  the  farmers, 
mc^anics,  and  laborers,  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
moans  of  securing  like  favors  to  themselves,  have  a  right  to 
complain  of  tho  injustice  of  their  government"  There  were, 
he  thought,  no  necessary  evils  in  government.  They  aroee 
from  the  abuse  of  government.  If  a  government  would  con- 
fine itself  to  equal  protection,  and  **  shower  its  favors  alike 
on  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  it  would  be 
an  unqualified  blessing."  But  this  was  exactly  what  our 
giwemment  had  often  failed  to  do.  **  Many  (^f  our  rich  men 
have  not  been  content  with  equal  proteotion  and  equal  benefit. 
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but  have  besouglit  us  to  make  ihem  riplier  by  acts  of  Con- 
giess.  By  attempting  to  gratify  their  desires  we  have,  as  the 
TSBults  of  our  legislation,  arrayed  sectiou  agaiust  section,  in- 
terest against  interest,  and  man  uguinst  man  in  a  fearful 
commotion  which  threatens  to  shake  Uie  foundations  of  our 
Union." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  had  weight  with  the 
mass  of  the  jieople.  But  tlie  parts  of  the  message  against 
which  Clay  and  Webster  tlumdcred  in  tlie  Senate  and  which 
Benton  labored  to  defend  were  of  a  graver  sort — tlie  charge 
that  tlie  Bank  was  ruining  the  West  by  drawing  its  money 
eastward;  the  complaint  that  while  tlie  States  might  tax  the 
houses,  lands,  and  cattle,  boasts  of  burden,  tools  and  wagons 
of  their  citizens,  they  could  not  tax  the  business  nor  the  proi>- 
erty  of  tlie  Bank  \  and  the  doctrine  that  "  each  public  oifieer 
who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  swears  that  he 
will  support  it  as  he  understands  it,  and  not  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  others." 

In  the  end  the  Senate  failed  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto,   ^^ 
and  the  question  of  rccharter  went  down  to  the  people  and 
became  an  issue  in  the  campaign,  then  well  under  way. 

The  Anti-Atasons  and  the  National  Republicans  liaving 
placed  their  candidates  before  the  people,  and  Jackaon  having 
been  nominated  by  his  friends  in  the  legislatures  of  Ala- 
bama. Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey^  and  Illinois,  it  remained 
for  the  Democrats  to  complete  their  ticket  by  the  selection  of 
a  vice-president ial  candidate.  The  choice  of  Jackson  was 
Van  Buren,  and  to  bring  about  his  n<imination  Amos  Ken- 
dall in  the  summer  of  1831  induced  the  Democrats  in  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature  to  call  for  a  national  conven- 
tion to  meet  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1832,  to  select  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent CV)nvention8  being  the  rage  of  tlie  day,  the  call  was 
quickly  responded  to,  but  whetlier  Van  Buren,  or  Mahlon 
Dickerson  of  Now  Jersey,  Buchanan,  Dallas,  or  Wilkins  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  John  McLean  of  Ohio  would  be  named  was 
still  a  matter  of  some  doubt  when  the  action  of  the  enemies 
of  Jackson  brought  Van  Buren  to  the  front. 

Almost  as  soon  as  Congress  assembled  the  message  was 
6cnt  to  tlie  Senate  nominating  him  to  be  envoy  extraordinary 
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and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  TTnited  States  at  the 
Court  of  St.  Jamea,  That  he  would  not  be  confirmed  had 
been  openly  asserted,  and  several  reasons  had  been  given. 
Hr.  Van  Buren,  it  was  said,  was  the  iirat  to  iutroduce  party 
politics  into  the  Senate  as  good  ground  for  the  rejection  of 
uominations,  and  ehould  now  be  made  to  take  a  doac  of  hu 
own  medicine.  But  if  other  reasons  were  wanted  they  could 
l«  foimd  in  his  opposition  to  sending  Mr.  Sergeant  on  the 
Panama  mission,  in  hia  instnictions  to  Mr.  McLane,  in  the 
negligence  which  marked  his  whole  administration,  and  in 
the  part  he  Iwre  in  the  disgraceful  scane  in  Washington 
which  ended  in  the  disruption  of  the  cabinet.  This  predie» 
tion  the  Senate  now  proceeded  to  make  gt>od.  As  a  first  sign 
of  ditiupprobation  nearly  three  weeks  were  allowed  to  go  by 
before  the  mcasago  was  even  considered.  It  was  then  sent 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  "Relations,  which,  after  a  fort- 
night's delay,  reported  favorably.  A  motion  was  next  made  to 
recommit  the  nomination  with  instructions  to  the  committee 
to  investigate  tlie  causes  which  brought  about  the  resignations 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  War,  and  the  removals  of  tlie 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Navy  and  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General ;  to  report  whetJier  there  were  any  other  reasons 
than  those  given  in  the  letters  of  the  President ;  and  to  find 
out  if  Van  Buren  *'  participated  in  any  practices  disreputable 
to  the  national  character  '*  and  calculated  to  smooth  **  the 
way  to  his  appointment  to  the  high  oifiee  to  whidi  he  has  been 
nominated."  After  some  debate  this  motion  was  tabled. 
Ajiother  to  proceed  to  consider  the  nomination  was  likewise 
tabled  by  the  casting  vote  of  Calhoun.  Next  ilay,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Marcy  of  New  York,  tlie  Senate  resumed  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination,  debated  it  for  two  days,  and  then  by 
the  casting  vote  of  Calhoun  refused  to  advise  and  consent 
to  Van  Buren's  appointment* 

The  op])OHition  of  the  twenty-three  Senators  who  with 
the  Vice-President  voted  no,  rested  on  Van  Burgji's  letter 
to  Mr.  McLane,  and  on  the  part  he  was  believed  to  have  had 
in  the  breaking  up  of  the  cabinet,  and  it  was  in  the  course 
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of  the  debate  thereon  that  Clay  made  the  attack  oii  the 
methods  of  New  York  politicians  which  drew  from  Marcy 
his  famous  reply.  "  It  may  be,  sir/'  said  he,  *'  that  the  poH- 
ticiaus  of  New  Vork  are  not  so  fastidious  as  some  gentlemen 
are  as  to  disclosing  the  principles  on  which  they  act.  They 
boldly  preach  what  they  practise.  Where  they  are  contend- 
ing for  victory,  they  avow  their  intention  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  iL  If  defeated,  they  expect  to  retire  from  office. 
If  they  are  successful,  they  claim,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the 
advantages  of  success.  They  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule 
that  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy." 

When  the  report  of  the  debate  was  published,  when  the 
reasons  which  were  given  by  those  who  voted  for  rejection 
were  known  to  the  people,  Van  Buren  became,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  friends,  a  much  abused  man  who  must  be  avenged  at  the 
piills.  Democratic  journals  cried  out  at  the  coalition  of  Cal- 
houn, Clay,  and  Webster.  Indignation  meetings  at  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Albany  denounced  the  Senate.  Van 
Buren's  followers  in  the  New  York  legislature  sent  a  long 
letter  of  condolence  to  the  President,  and  secured  one  longer 
yet  in  reply.  In  it  Jackson  denied  that  Van  Buren  was  in 
any  way  concerned  in,  or  in  tlie  least  responsible  for,  the 
resignations  and  removals  of  the  late  secretaries;  he  declared 
that  such  parts  of  the  instructions  to  Mr.  McLane  as  were 
objected  to  by  the  Senate  came  from  him,  not  from  Van 
Buren,  and  were  the  results  of  his  own  deliberate  investiga- 
tions. The  Jackson  members  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature 
in  caucus  assembled  voted  that  the  rejection  of  the  nomina- 
tion was  an  act  of  wanton,  unprecedented,  and  totally  unjus- 
tifiable party  violence,  and  that  while  Mahlon  Dickerson  waa 
New  Jersey's  first  choice  for  the  vice-presidency.  Van 
Buren  was  her  second,  and  tlie  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention were  requested  to  support  him.  At  a  legislative 
caucus  of  New  York  Democrats  held  to  appoint  delegates  to 
the  Baltimore  wmvention,  Clay  and  Webster  were  rebuked 
by  name,  and  a  very  plain  hint  given  that  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  should  be  the  Democratic  candidates. 

The  convention  whose  duty  it  had  thus  become  to  name  a 
candidate  for  the  vioe-presidency,  the  first  national  conven- 
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tion  ever  held  by  tlie  Democratic  party,  assembled  at  Balti- 
more May  Iweiity-firat,  1832. 

The  rules  provided  that  each  State  should  liave  as  many 
vot€a  as  it  had  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President ;  that 
two-tliirds  of  the  whole  number  of  votea  in  tlio  convention 
should  be  necessary  to  a  choice;  that  the  votes  of  each  State 
should  be  cast  by  Bome  one  appointed  by  the  majority  of  ita 
delegates ;  and  that  there  Bhould  lie  no  formal  nomination  of 
candidato-s.  The  ballots  having  been  deposited  at  the  secre- 
taries' table,  and  counted  in  accordance  with  these  rules, 
it  ap|ieared  that  two  hundred  and  eight  had  been  cast  for 
Martiu  Van  Buren,  twenty-six  for  Richard  M.  Johnson,  and 
forty-nino  for  Philip  P.  Barbour.  Later  in  the  day  the 
nomination  was  made  unanimous. 

The  convention  had  bent  to  the  will  of  Jackson,  who, 
from  the  day  the  Senate  rejected  Van  Buren,  became -more 
determined  than  ever  that  the  humiliated  minister  should 
preside  over  the  body  that  had  so  wantonly  aflFronted  him. 
But  there  were  Democrats  in  three  States  a^hp  stoutly  refused 
to  yield  to  tlie  President's  wishes.  ^In  Ji^rcb  a  State  con- 
vention in  Pennsylvania  nominated  lor  Vice-President  Wil- 
liam Wilkins,  *'  a  favorite  son  of  Pennsylvania,  in  whom  she 
ia  well  pleased/'  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  it  was  high  time 
her  claims  to  some  great  national  office  were  recognized. 
While  her  sister  State  of  New  York  had  given  to  the  nation 
three  Vice-Presidents,  while  the  North,  the  South,  the  East, 
the  West  had  given  to  the  nation  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Pennsylvania,  devoted  to  Republican  principles,  sou^it 
no  other  distinction  than  the  conscientious  [»nviction  nf  her 
devotion  to  a  great  cause.  Now  she  presented  a  candidate 
of  her  own,* 

In  Jiuie  a  gathering  of  friends  of  Jackson  at  Ohaj-lottes- 
ville,  Virginia,  repudiated  Van  Buren  and  cliose  Philip  P. 
Barbour.  A  week  later  delegates  from  eighteen  conntiea  of 
North  Carolina  endorsed  his  nomination  because  of  his  bitter 
hostility  to  the  tari&. 

In  May  the  Young  Men's  National  Republican  Oonven- 

*  Proceediogfl  of  ih«  DemocnUc  OonveDUoti  held  at  QBrrifitturg,  FeonsyhnnU, 
Ibrob  0.  I8S2.  - 
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itioDf  Clay's  Infaut  School,  as  the  Jackson  Kcpublicans  called 
it,  assembled  at  Washington  aud  framed  a  platform  much  in 
the  fashion  of  our  day.*  An  adequate  protection  to  Ameri-  w^ 
■can  industry  was  declared  to  be  indispensable  to  tlie  pros- 
jperity  of  the  country,  and  a  uniform  system  of  internal  im- 
OTcmcnts  supported  by  the  general  government  in  the  high- 
icet  degree  calculated  to  give  harmony,  strength,  and  perma- 
nence to  the  republic.  The  Supreme  Court  was  recognized 
as  the  final  arbiter  in  all  questions  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  all  attempts  to 
overcome  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  by  tho  presa  or  by 
e  President  were  held  to  deserve  the  indignant  reprobation 
of  every  American  citizen.  The  indiscriminate  removal  of 
public  officers  for  a  mere  difference  of  political  opinion  was 
an  abuse  of  power,  and  the  doctrine  that  "  to  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils  of  the  enemy  "  was  pronounced  hurtful  to 
the  interests,  corrupliug  to  tlie  morals,  aud  dangerous  to  the 
iberiiieBof  the  people.  The  administration  was  charged  with 
a  disposition  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  King  of  Holland 
touching  the  northeastern  boundary,  thereby  showing  a  total 
lack  of  American  feeling,  and  tho  arrangement  with  Great 
•JBritain  relative  to  the  colonial  trade  r.rHS  declared  to  have 
been  procured  in  a  manner  derogatory  to  the  national  char- 
!flcter. 

Into  the  campaign  which  followed,  tho  American  System, 
save  in  South  Carolina,  scarcely  entered^    The  tariff  bill  of  \  / 
1832  was  declared  to  be  final  and  permanent,  and  was  eon-  ^ 
lidered  to  have  put  that  long-vexed  question  at  rest.     The 
ue  which  Clay  strove  to  bring  before  the  people  was  tlie 
new  charter  for  the  Bank,  and  in  this  both  Jackson  and  his 
rty  were  quite  willing  to  aid  him.     And  well  they  might, 
br  in  an  appeal  to  the  voters  on  such  a  question  they  were 
rfectly  safe.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters  had  never 
aeen  one  of  its  branches,  nor  one  of  its  notes,  nor  ever  bad 
a  cent  on  deposit  in  its  vaults.     It  was  in  State  bank  paper 
they  received  their  wages,  made  tlieir  purchases,  dis- 
arged  their  debts.     To  them  the  United  States  Bank  was 

*  Pnx--e«diii)^  of  the  NiitioDftI  Ropnblk'sn  Conveuttoa  of  Young  Men  which 
iiieiiit>I«d  Id  the  Cfty  of  Wuhlufftoo,  Ha;  7.  ISdK. 
11 
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almost  as  much  a  foreign  corporation  as  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land or  the  Bank  of  France.  They  knew  little  of  it,  and 
cared  nothing  for  it,  and  when  told  by  their  ^x>litical  leaders 
that  it  was  "  a  monster  mono|>oly,"  that  it  kept  ujt  the  rate* 
of  interest,  made  money  scarce,  hoarded  specie,  and  was  bent 
on  defeating  Andrew  Jackson  they  readily  believed  all  that 
was  said.  When  Benton  in  his  ajieech  iu  defence  of  the  veto 
asserted  that  **  the  Bank  is  in  the  field  as  a  combatant,  and 
a  fearful  and  tremendous  one,  in  the  presidential  election," 
that  *'  if  she  succeeds  there  is  an  end  of  American  liberty,  au 
end  of  the  Bepublic,"  that  the  Bank  was  now  against  Jack- 
son ;  that  if  he  was  defeated  the  whole  government  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  money  power;  that  an  oligarchy  would 
at  once  be  established,  and  that  oligarchy  would  in  a  few 
generations  ripen  into  a  monarchy,  he  described  the  situation 
exactly  as  it  appeared  to  the  great  mass  of  Jackeon  Demo- 
crats. 

The  National  Republicans,  however,  hailed  the  veto  with 
delight,  and  their  journals  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  given  the  widest  publicity.  Nothing  would  so  surely  de- 
moralize and  scatter  the  President's  followers.  For  a  time, 
indeed,  it  seemed  that  these  hopes  might  he  realized,  for  it 
became  quite  the  fashion  in  some  States  for  ^'  former  sup- 
porters of  Jackson  "  to  meet,  hear  speeches,  and  publish  reso- 
lutions expressing  their  disgust  at  his  policy  and  their  de- 
tennination  to  vutcfor  Clay.  But  the  party,  on  the  whole, 
was  benefited  by  the  veto.  Benton's  words,  "  You  may  con- 
tinue to  be  for  a  bank  and  for  Jackson,  but  you  cannot  be 
for  this  Bank  and  for  Jackson,^'  were  felt  to  be  true,  and 
many  a  Bank  Democrat  who  had  voted  for  rccharter  found 
it  necessary  to  appear  before  an  anti-bank  meeting,  make  a 
recantation,  and  cry  out  lustily  against  "  the  enemy  of  Jack- 
son," "  the  monster  monopoly." 

The  National  Republicans  in  their  campaign  relied 
chiefly  on  addresses,  pamphlets,  printed  speeches,  tracts  of 
all  sorts,  which  were  read  by  the  merchants,  manufacturers, 
professional  men,  but  not  by  the  masses.  The  Democrata 
trusted  to  speeches,  mass  meetings,  and  appeals  to  the  people 
face  to  face.    Both  sides  made  use  of  cartoons,  which  now 
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began  to  play  a  great  part  in  politics.  In  one  of  theee  Mother 
Bank  is  sick  abed,  and  Webeter,  Calhoun,  and  Clay,  her  phy- 
sicians, are  in  close  consultation,  while  Jackson  looks  on 

rough  a  window.  In  another,  Van  Buren  has  just  landed 
in  England,  and  is  on  his  knees  before  the  King,  who  ex- 
claims: "Welcome,  my  friend.  Here,  take  and  kiss  our 
royal  hand."  Webster,  standing  on  the  shore  of  the  United 
States,  has  caught  Van  Buren  with  a  harpoon  labelled  "  In- 
atructiona  to  Mr.  McLaue,'*  and  as  he  spears  him  across  the 
iwater  says:  "  I  think  I  have  made  a  pretty  good  catch  this 
time.  My  harpoon  has  struck  Ui  some  purpose."  To  the  peo- 
ple *'  Old  Hickory  "  was  invariably  presented  as  the  man  of 
the  people  fighting  in  their  behalf  against  the  money  power. 
The  National  Republicans  made  much  of  Marcy's  doctrine 
that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the  8ix>ilH  of  the  enemy."  The 
assertions  of  Jackson  that  each  public  officer  who  takes  an 
oath  to  support  tiie  Constitution  swears  he  will  support  it  as 
be  understands  it  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others ;  that 

<e  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  more  authority 
lOver  Congress  than  the  opinion  of  Congress  has  over  the 
judges,  and  that  the  President  is  independent  of  both,  were 
held  up  as  umniatakable  signs  that  the  President  was  fast 
turning  into  an  autocrats  For,  if  he  was  independent  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  Congress,  and  free  to  interpret  the 
>Dstitution  as  he  understood  it,  what  was  there  to  restrain 

imi 

In  South  Carolina  public  interest  was  not  centred  in  the 

i^ggle  for  the  presidency,  but  in  that  for  a  State  oonven- 
ftion  to  nullify  the  tariff.     There  could  be  no  nullification 

ithout  a  convention;  no  convention  unless  the  Legislature 
iiSalled  it;  and  no  call  unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
iBach  house  approved.  Toward  the  election  of  the  number 
iiequired  the  Free-Trade  and  StuLe-Righta  party,  therefore, 
ilent  all  ita  energies. 

Ijest  activity  should  not  be  sufficiently  arouaed,  the  nulli- 
fiers  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress  addressed 
their  constituents  immediately  niter  the  [lassage  of  the  tariff 
bill,  told  them  that  the  issue  was  now  in  their  hands,  and 
.that  it  was  for  them  to  decide  whether  the  rights  and  liberties 
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they  had  reeeived  from  an  illuatrioua  anceatiy  should  be 
tamely  surrendered  without  a  stru^le,  or  transmitted  un- 
diminished to  their  posterity.  They  had  already  chosen  the 
latter  course,  and  Nullify  I  Nullify!  became  the  watchword 
of  the  hour.  "  You  will  naturally  inquire,"  said  Judge  Clay- 
ton ut  a  public  dinner,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Submit  ?  Cej^ 
tainly  not  No  freeman  will  submit  I  advise,  then,  the  most 
peaceful  remedy,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  advise  nulli- 
fication." He  thmi  gave  as  a  tuaat:  "  The  late  tariff  act.  It 
18  now  a  plain  case — Liberty  or  Submission  I  He  that  dallied 
is  a  dastard.  He  that  doubts  is  damned."  "  The  question," 
ao  ran  an  address  from  a  Free-Trade  and  State-Rights  meet- 
ing at  Charleston,  "  is  now  distinctly  put — Will  you  submit 
to  the  unjust  oppression  and  unconstitutional  taxation  of  a 
reckless  majority  iu  Congress,  or  apply  the  remed^y  ?  To  us 
the  choice  is  slavery  or  freedom." 

Nullification  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  speeches  were  scat- 
tered not  only  over  South  Carolina,  but  over  the  neigh- 
boring States  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  as  well. 
Speakers  went  about  telling  the  voters  that  nulliticatton 
was  a  peaceable  remedy,  and  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
would  not  resist  The  process,  it  was  said,  is  short  and 
simple.  The  people  in  convention  .'assembled  will  declare 
that  the  tariff  laws  are  no  longer  binding  on  the  citi- 
zens of  South  Carolina;  the  legislature  will  then  forbid 
the  cotletttion  of  duties  on  pain  of  death ;  and  the  judges,  ^ 
juries,  and  sheriffs  will  see  to  it  that,  if  necessary,  the  B 
penalty  is  applied.  That  there  might  be  no  doubt  about  the 
peaceful  character  of  nullification,  Governor  Hamilton  called 
on  Calhoun  to  elaborate  a  letter  written  to  a  newspaper  in 
1831,  and  stJite  more  fully  the  principles  and  consequences 
of  the  doctrine  The  Vice-President  at  once  complied,  and 
in  his  letter  to  Hamilton  gave  moat  comforting  assursLnoes 
that  nullification  was  "  the  great  eonservative  principle  "  of 
the  Union,  and  showed  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  the 
general  government  t.o  resist. 

The  Union  and  State-Rights  party  made  a  stout  fight, 
and  combated  this  doctrine  in  every  way  it  could.  At  a 
convention  held  at  Coliuubia  nullification  was  condemned. 
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ad  assurance  given  of  the  readiness  of  the  Union  party  to 
'join  with  the  Free-Trade  and  State-Rights  party  in  any 
constitutioaal  effort  to  secure  a  redress  of  grievances;  a  call 
was  made  for  a  Southern  convention  of  delegates  from  Vir- 
ginia, Korth  Carolinaj  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee  to  determine  the  mode  and  measure  of  redresa, 
and  tlie  Union  party  pledged  to  abide  by  the  decision.  But 
the  current  of  popular  opinion  ran  strongly  against  them, 
and  when  tlie  electi<m  was  over  more  than  two-thirda  of  each 
rbranch  of  the  legislature  were  "  nnllies." 

Power  having  thus  been  acquired,  no  time  was  lost  in 
using  it.  The  Governor  at  once  called  a  special  session  of 
the  Ipgislature;  the  legislature  ordered  a  convention;  and 
on  the  nineteenth  of  Noveralwr  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
millifiera  and  twenty-six  Union  men  met  in  the  Hall  of 
Representatives  at  Columbia.  As  the  president  and  one 
hundred  and  twelve  members  made  a  quorum,  the  Union 
men  were  not  even  a  respectable  minority,  and  had  every 
one  of  them  stjiyed  at  home  thn  work  of  the  convention 
would  not  have  been  obstruct<?d  in  the  slightest. 

The  duty  of  the  convention,  as  laid  down  by  the  legis- 
iture,  was  to  take  into  considcTatioii  the  acts  of  Ooiigreas 
for  the  protection  of  manufactures,  "  or  other  unauthorized 
irposes";  to  devise  means  of  redress,  and  to  decide  what 
l«hould  be  done  in  the  event  of  Congress  taking  steps  to  ool- 
ilect  the  duties  by  force.    A  committt'e  of  twenty-one  was  ac- 
loordingly  appointed  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  legislature, 
land  aa  soon  as  posHible  roftorted  au  ordinance  of  nullifica- 
tion, an  address  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and  another 
|to  the  people  of  the  United  States.    Each  was  adopted  by  a 
trict  party  vote,  and  tlie  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  November,  was  fixed  as  the  time  for  signing  the 
[engrossed  copy  of  the  ordinance.     At  the  suggestion  of  the 
onamittee  seven  old  soldiers  of  the  War  for  Independence 
[were  invited  to  put  their  names  to  the  head  of  the  roll,  and 
(when  they  had  done  so,  the  rest  of  the  nulliiiers  came  up  and 
feigned  in  alphabetical  order.     When  all  had  written  their 
names,  and  some  other  business  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
president  rose,  and,  holding  up  the  parchment,  said,  "  I  do 
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announce  that  this  ordinance  has  been  adopted  and  ratified 
by  the  good  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  assembled 
in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity."  After  a  few  words  by 
the  president  and  a  prayer,  the  convention  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  President  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
twentieth  of  November,  1833. 

The  ordinance  ordained  and  declared  that  the  tariff  acts 
of  May  nineteenth,  1828,  and  July  fourteenth,  1832,  were 
null  and  void  and  no  longer  binding  upon  the  State,  its  offi* 
cers,  or  its  citizens;  fixed  the  first  of  February,  1833,  as  the 
day  whereon  nullification  should  go  into  effect,  and  bade  the 
legislature  adopt  such  measures  and  enact  such  laws  fts 
might  be  necessary  to  put  it  into  effects  Should  there  arise 
in  a  State  court  a  case  calling  in  question  the  authority  of 
the  ordinance,  or  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature 
passed  in  obedience  to  the  ordinance,  there  was  to  bo  no  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Nay,  the 
person  attempting  to  take  an  appeal  was  to  be  dealt  with 
as  for  contempt  Every  man  holding  any  office  of  honor, 
profit,  or  trust,  civil  or  military,  under  the  State,  members 
of  the  legislature  alone  excepted,  was  required  to  take  an 
oath  well  and  truly  to  obey  the  ordinance,  and  such  acts  as 
the  legislature  might  enact  to  enforce  it,  or  lose  his  place. 
Finally,  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  co-States  were  warned  that  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina would  not  submit  to  the  use  of  force  to  reduce  the  State 
to  obedience.  Any  act  passed  by  Congress,  and  intended  to 
coprce  the  State,  shut  up  her  ports,  destroy  or  harass  her 
commerce,  would  be  a  just  cause  for  secession,  and  the  people 
of  Soutli  Carolina,  absolved  from  all  political  connection  with 
the  people  of  the  other  States,  would  organize  a  separate 
government.,  and  do  all  other  things  which  a  sovereign  and 
independent  State  had  a  right  to  do. 

By  this  time  tlie  choice  of  presidential  electors  had  been 
made  in  the  States,  and  the  results  so  eagerly  expected  were 
being  announced.  In  Maine  the  hopee  of  the  Clay*  Republi- 
cans had  been  high  because  of  the  willingness  of  Jackson  to 
accept  the  boundary-line  dravm  by  tlie  King  of  Holland,,  and 
cede  a  largo  part  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  State.     But 
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Maine  cast  hor  trn  votes  for  Jackson  and  Van  Biiren.  In 
New  York  and  Ohio  the  National  Republicans  accepted  the 
Anti-Masonio  electoral  ticket*,  but  evenlhie  fusion  did  not 
save  them  from  defeat.  Pennaylvania,  where  the  Democrats 
wore  wise  enough  to  run  no  ticket  in  opposition  to  the  Wilkins 
electors,  and  Virginia,  were  both  carried  by  Jackson.  New 
Jersey,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  gave  nearly  five  hun- 
dred majority  to  Jackson,  a  result  attributed  to  the  Anti- 
Masons.  South  Carolina  threw  away  her  vote  on  John  Floyd 
of  Virginia  and  Henry  Lee  of  Masaaehusetts.  Clay  carried 
six  States;  Wirt  secured  the  vote  of  Vermont;  and  Jackson 
thai  of  all  the  others.* 
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NCLUFICATION    PDT    DOWN. 


South  Carolina  having  made  good  her  threats,  per- 
formed her  part,  and  nullified  the  tariff,  it  remained  to 
be  seen  if  the  President,  the  co-States^  and  Congress  would 
do  their  duty  with  equal  energy.  Just  what  the  President 
ought  to  do  was  a  subject  for  rauoh  diversity  of  opinion. 
Some  thought  he  should  call  out  the  troops,  blockade  the 
port  of  Charleston,  and  collect  the  revenues,  if  need  be^  &t 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  From  this  Webster  dissented. 
The  President,  he  told  a  convention  assembled  at  Worcester, 
has  no  authority  to  blockade  Charleston,  no  authority  to 
employ  military  force  till  duly  recjuired  to  do  so  by  law  and  by 
the  civil  authorities.  It  was  indeed  his  duty  to  cause  the 
laws  to  be  executed  and  to  support  the  civil  authorities ;  but 
all  this  must  be  done  in  compliance  with  law  and  the  deci- 
sions of  the  proper  tribunals.  He,  for  one,  raised  his  voice 
against  the  unaiitliorized  use  of  an  armed  force  under  the 
pretense  of  putting  down  nullification. 

Governor  Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sure  this 
was  just  what  Jackson  woiild  do.  "We  claim,"  he  said,  in 
Ilia  annual  message  to  the  legislature,  "  that  our  remedy  ia 
of  a  pacific  kind.  When  we  set  up  this  claim  all  we  mean 
to  say  is  that  of  right  it  ought  to  be,  and  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  it  shall  be,  peaceful.  But  the  final  issue  may  be 
adverse  to  this  hope  and  we  must  be  ready  for  the  alternative." 
He  asked,  therefore^  for  two  thousand  volunteers  to  hold 
Charleston  and  its  dependencies,  for  ten  thousand  troops  to 
defend  the  State,  for  money  to  mount  some  heavy  gims,  and 
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snggestM  that  tlie   President   be   requested   to  remove  the 
United  Stat<!8  troops  from  Charleston. 

But  what,  meantime,  was  Jackson  doing?  While  the 
campaign  was  on  and  before  the  election  was  held  in  South 
Carolina,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  of 
War  that  efforts  were  being  made  to  disaffect  the  officer  of 
the  navy  in  command  at  Charleston  and  the  officer  in  charge, 
of  the  forts,  and  called  on  them  to  see  to  it  that  auch  offioera ' 
and  troops  as  could  not  be  corrupted  by  the  nullifiers  were 
stationed  in  Charleston.* 

After  the  election,  and  before  the  legislature  met,  the 
TTnion  men  asuemhled  and  resolved  to  oppose  uullification 
and  to  support  the  laws  of  Congress.  Poinsett  promptly 
informed  the  President  of  this  determination,  and  called  for 
help.  The  nullifiers,  he  said,  were  convinced  that  no  action 
would  be  taken  against  them,  that  tlie  triumph  of  Calhoun 
was  complete ;  and  that,  when  the  time  came,  they  intended, 
under  an  act  to  be  passed,  to  proceed  by  replevin,  and  if 
the  collector  resisted,  as  he  surely  would,  to  imprison  him 
or  break  into  the  Custom  House.  If  the  government  did  not 
intend  to  submit,  more  troops  should  be  sent,  hand  grenade* 
and  ammunition  stored  in  the  citadel,  and  every  nuUifier 
turned  out  of  office.  The  Custom  House  where  the  battle 
would  be  fought  was  full  of  them ;  the  Post-Office  was  in  a 
like  condition,  so  that  he  did  not  dare  deposit  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Presidont-t 

Aroused  by  this  appeal,  Jackson  bade  the  Secretary  of 
War  command  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  forts  in  the  harbor 
to  be  vigilant  and  guard  against  a  surprise  by  day  or  by 
night,  and  defend  the  forts  "  to  the  last  extremity."  J  The 
warning  was  immediatx^ly  sent ;  artillery  was  hurried  from 
Fort  Monroe  to  Fort  Moultrie;  General  Scott  was  despatched 
to  Charleston;  troops  were  assembled  at  Augusta,  and  the 
Experiment  and  the  Natchez  detailed  to  cooperate  with  the 


*Ju!k80D  to  the  Secrf'UrT  of  (be  Nftvy.     H«raiitft^,  September  11,  1B8S. 

JackaoQ  HSS.,  Library  uf  Congreori. 

f  PdDi<eU  to  JockMD,  October  16,  1882.     Jickioii  MSS.,  Librvr  of 

t  Jtckflon  to  the  SeoKtU7  of  War.     CoofideDtl&l.     October  39,  ISSS.    JackBoo* 
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forta  and  act  ou  the  defensive.  The  collector  of  the  port, 
it  was  further  ordered,  should  bo  received,  if  necessary,  at 
Fort  Moultrie,  allowed  to  establish  a  Custom  House  therein, 
and  be  aided  and  protected  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.* 
A  special  agent  was  hurried  with  gre^t  secrecy  to  Charleston, 
charged  with  a  letter  to  Poinsett,  with  instruction  to  the 
oollector  of  customs,  and  with  other  duties  of  a  secret  char- 
acter. He  was  to  inquire  how  far  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
South  Carolina  extended  over  the  bay  and  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton ;  whether  before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
there  were  Admiralty  Courts  in  the  State ;  and  was  to  observe 
the  real  situation  of  Sullivan's  Island,  the  armament  of 
Castle  Pinckney,  and  how  much  dry  land  surrounded  the 
fort-t 

The  letter  he  carried  to  Poinsett  stated  that  he  went  as 
an  agent  of  the  Post-OSice  and  as  such  was  to  be  known. 
He  was  to  see  the  forts  and  revenue  cutters  in  the  harbor  and 
visit  Sullivan^s  Island  and  examine  the  means  of  defeuse 
of  the  city ;  but  he  was  to  do  all  this  as  a  stranger  prompted 
by  curiosity.  He  was  to  find  out  if  the  nullifiers  really 
meant  to  use  force  to  hinder  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
and  what  officers  of  the  government  were  concerned  in  aid- 
ing and  alK-tting  this  "  rebellious  course."  X 

Without  waiting  for  the  agent  to  report,  Poinsett  gathered 
the  information  Jackson  desired,  and  while  the  Convention 
was  atill  in  session  sent  it  to  the  President.  He  urged  the 
removal  of  the  Pistraaater  and  his  dep\ity,  promised  to  send 
a  list  of  names  of  men  in  the  Custom  House  who  were  active 
nullifiers,  asked  for  the  transfer  of  certain  officers  of  the 
army,  assured  the  President  that  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
South  Carolina  did  extend  over  the  bay  and  harbor,  and 
that  the  State  did  have  Admiralty  Courts  heiore  the  Revo- 
lution and  down  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  but  not 
thereafter;  asked  for  hand  grenades  and  small  rockets  for 


*  Smate  Document  No.  71,  22d  CongrcM,  2d  SesBioo. 
f  Jicksun  to  George  Breathitt,  November  7,  18S3.     Jackum  HSS. 
I  Juvkson  to  PoioMtt,  November  7,  ISaS.     PoioMU  HSS.     HUtorical  Society 
at  FeansjrlraiiUL 
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Qfie  in  case  of  street  fights,  for  a  hundred  rifles  with  bayonets, 
and  for  sinull  vessels  of  war.* 

Jackson  replied  that  in  bis  message  he  should  treat  nidlifi- 
catiou  "  as  a  niere  bubble,"  **  pass  it  barely  in  review,"  hold 
that  existing  laws  were  sutiicieut  to  put.  it  down,  and  ask 
"  merely  for  a  general  provision  *'  to  authorize  collectors  to 
demand  and  collect  duties  whenever  a  State  law  empowered 
her  citizens  tu  resist  collection,  and  that  removals  would  be 
made.f 

Poinsett  now  despatched  two  letters  fully  describing  the 
condition  of  the  forts  and  again  asked  for  sloops  of  war.J 
Jackson  answered  that  Eve  thousand  stand  of  arms  had 
been  ordered  to  Castle  Pinckney,  that  a  sloop  of  war  would 
reach  the  linrbor  in  due  time,  and  that  the  commanding 
officer  at  Castle  Pinckney  would  hold  the  arms  and  ordnance 
stores  subject  to  Poinsett's  order.  The  Union,  »aid  the  Presi- 
dent, must  be  presened  and  its  laws  executed,  but  by  proper 
means.  Nullification  means  secession  and  war  and  the  other 
States  have  a  right  to  put  it  down,  and  you  and  all  other 
peaceable  citizens  have  a  right  to  aid  in  the  same  j>atriotic 
object.  Should  arms  bo  needed  Ix-fore  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  reached  Charleston,  Poinsett  was  to  show  the 
letter  to  the  commanding  officer,  who  would  "  yield  a  compli- 
ance." §  Five  days  later  Cass  wrote  the  order  and  by  the 
middle  of  December  the  arms  and  ammimition  in  the  CasUe 
were  at  the  diH{H>sal  ()f  Poinsett.Il 

By  that  time  Congress  had  Assembled.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  people  the  doings  of  the  nullifiers  received  but 
scant  notice  in  the  message.  It  was  his  painful  duty  to  state, 
the  President  «tid,  that  in  one  quarter  of  the  country  opposi- 
tion to  the  revenue  laws  had  risen  to  a  height  which  might 
threaten  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  But  lie  bclie^'cd  the 
good  sense  and  moderation  of  the  people,  or  at  all  events  the 


I 


I 


*Polnmtt  to  JoekBon,  Norpinbcr  16,  1832.     JncJtaon  USS. 
f  JocksDQ  to  rom>wtt,  Naremlier  Ig,  1832.     Jacluoci  IC)S.    That  this  letter 
trad  ever  ^nt  U  dniihtfiil.     It  does  not  appear  id  tfav  Poinsett  HSS. 
t  PoinscCt  to  Jai-kflon.  Nuveiuber  24  and  2S,  ISSS.     Jackrao  HSS. 
§  Jaukflon  to  FuitiMtt,  Di«ember  S,  1812.     Porasott  VSS.     Hist  Soov.  Pc-hol 
I  Com  lu  Puioaetl,  December  7,  1832 
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laws,  were  fully  adequate  to  iivorconie  any  obstnictiona  that 
might  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  officers  of  the  government. 

By  the  Jackson  members  of  Congreaa  this  language  was 
hailed  aa  most  satisfactory.  It  was  conciliatory  towards  South 
Carolina,  showed  a  willingness  to  yield  to  her  wishes  even 
to  the  extent  of  abandoning  protection^  and  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  any  dinpoaition  to  resist  nullification  with  force. 
Indeed,  his  eondiiet  in  the  case  of  Georgia's  defiance  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  precedent. 
By  the  followers  of  Clay  and  Webster  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent wore  heard  with  dismay.  "  The  message,"  said  Adams, 
"  goes  to  dissolve  the  Union  into  its  original  elements  and  is 
in  substance  a  complete  surrender  to  the  nnllifiers  of  South 
Carolina."  Clay  pronounced  it  "  ultra  on  the  side  of  the 
State  rights."  The  allusion  to  the  nullification  fever  in 
South  Carolina,  said  the  editor  of  a  strong  ITnion  ncw.spai>er, 
is  not  so  direct  as  it  would  have  been  if  Hamilton's  message 
to  the  legislature  had  gone  before  it.  But  the  President 
has  his  eye  on  the  nullifiers  and  will  see  that  treason  and 
rebellion  are  met  with  constitutional  opposition. 

He  did  indeed  have  his  eye  on  the  nullificrs,  and  on  the 
tenth  of  December  astonisheil  Ixith  friemls  and  foes  with  his 
proclamation  trt  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  From  that 
moment  his  opinion  and  intentions  were  no  longer  in  doubt. 
"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States/'  said  he,  "  forms 
a  government,  not  a  league;  and  whether  it  be  formed  by 
compact  between  the  States  or  in  any  other  manner,  its  char- 
acter is  the  same."  *'  I  consider  the  power  to  annul  a  law 
of  the  United  States  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
TTnion,  eontradicted  e-xpres.sly  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  destructive  of  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was 
formed.  To  say  that  any  State  may  at  pleasure  secede  from 
the  Union  is  to  say  that  the  United  States  are  not  a  nation." 

As  the  express  riders  spread  c<»piB8  of  the  proclamation 
over  tlie  North  and  East  the  words  of  the  Pw^ideut  were 
hailed  by  the  press  and  by  the  people  with  imqualified 
approval.  A  towai  meeting  of  anti-nullifiers  had  just  been 
held  in  the  State  Rouse  yard  at  Philadelphia,  and  others  of 
a  like  kind  were  now  held  before  the  City  Hall  in  New  York, 
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in  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston,  and  at  the  Exchange  in  Baltimore. 
The  New  York  meeting  was  believed  to  have  been  attended 
by  ten  thousand  people.  Websterj  who  had  been  persuaded 
to  put  oflf,  for  a  few  days,  his  departure  for  Washington 
that  he  might  he  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Boston  gathering, 
said  to  his  fellow  citizens  that  the  proclamation  was  wise 
and  timely,  that  its  prineiples  were  the  true  principles  of  the 
Constitution;  that  he  heartily  approved  of  them,  and  that 
in  meeting  the  crisis  the  President  should  have  his  cordial 
and  entire  support. 

South  of  the  Potomac  the  words  of  the  President  were 
read  with  mingled  feelings  of  anxiety  and  contempt.  For 
days  after  the  proclamation  was  issued  the  Southern  mail 
was  crowded  with  letters  containing  copies  of  the  document 
sent  off  by  members  of  Congress,  and  among  these  were  two 
from  Jackson  and  Livingston  to  Poinsett.  The  President 
in  his  note  assured  Poinsett  that  he  would  use  every  means 
possible  to  help  the  Union  men  of  South  Carolina  put  down 
nullification,  that  he  considered  the  conduct  of  tlie  Governor 
and  the  convention  as  treasonable;  and  that  he  was  only 
waiting  for  copies  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  to  aak  Congress 
for  power  to  carry  the  proclamation  into  complete  effect.* 

Livingston  was  at  great  pains  to  explain  why  the  procla- 
mation was  issued  and  why  it  was  made  argumentative  in 
form,f  and  was  most  anxious  to  know  its  effect  on  both 
parties.  One  journal  described  it  as  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Andrew  Jackson  against  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  This 
unhappy  old  man,  said  the  writer,  has  been  persuaded  by 
his  advisers  to  arrogate  the  power  to  coerce  a  State  of  the 
Confederacy.  He  has  issued  the  edict  of  a  dictator.  He 
has  attempted  to  intimidate  the  Whigs  of  South  Carolina  by 
threats.  The  time  has  arrived,  said  another,  when  all  party 
names  must  he  dropped.  There  can  he  but  one  party  now 
that  the  State  is  put  upon  her  sovereignty  and  war  declare 
against  her  by  a  tjrant  Henceforth  let  the  newspapers  a 
the  friejids  of  our  State  by  the  proud  name  of  Whigs,  a: 


*  Jacksoa  (o  Poinsett,  Dec«mb«r  9,  1832.     PoinseU  HSS.    Hirt.  Soe;.  Pi 
t  LiTtngatoo  to  Fmuett,  December,  1 1,  1882. 
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the  friends  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  conRcilidntion  by  the 
name  of  Tories.  Jackson's  proclamation  has  made  thia  _ 
necessary.  Said  another,  the  efficacy  of  our  remedy  has  ■ 
been  proved.  We  never  held  it  would  be  insufficient.  It 
has  been  found  so  potent  that  an  infuriated  administration 
has  been  driven  to  the  use  of  brute  force.  We  have  always 
said  our  remedy  was  of  right  peaceful ;  we  never  said  it 
would  necessarily  be  peaceful.  It  is  always  in  the  power  of 
bad  men  to  outrage  a  right  by  violence.  General  Jackson 
has  not  furnished  the  iirat  example.  There  have  been  a 
Csesar,  a  Cromwell,  and  a  Bonaparte.  Let  Carolina  bo  true 
to  herself  and  she  will  be  free.  If  the  republic  has  found 
a  master,  let  us  not  live  his  Bubjectfi.*  Let  us  wait,  said 
others,  for  instructions  from  Cohimbia.  The  measures  of 
our  legislature  will  be  all  the  stronger  because  of  the  procla- 1 
mation. 

The  attention  of  the  legislature  had  been  promptly  called  j 
to  the  proclamation  by  a  member  who,  rising  in  his  place  | 
one  morning  and  holding  up  a  copy,  asked  for  a  suspension 
of  the  order  of  the  day  that  he  might  lay  before  the  House 
a  most  extraordinary  document.  His  request  was  granted  ■ 
and  after  a  bitter  speech  he  moved  a  set  of  resohitions 
requesting  the  Governor  to  issue  a  counter-proclamation  warn- 
ing the  people  to  give  no  heed  to  the  menaces  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  be  ready  to  defend  the  lilierty  of  the  State 
against  arbitrary  measures.  Jackson*s  proclamation  was  now 
ordered  to  be  read  and  was  listened  to  with  many  manifesta-  M 
tions  of  indignation  till  the  passages  were  reached  in  which 
Jackson  called  the  jjcople  his  children  and  addressed  them 
like  a  father. f  Then  the  members  broke  forth  into  derisive 
laughter,  and  adopted  the  resolutions  by  a  vote  of  90  to  24, 
every  Union  man  voting  nay.  The  Senate,  of  course, 
concurred  and  on  the  twentieth  of  December  Hayne,  who  had 


*CharteAb>D  Mercury,  Pecetnher  17,  19,  1SSI. 

t "  Fellow  citizens  of  my  antire  Sute !  lei  me  uot  ohIt  ftdmontfih  yoii,  m  the 
lint  MagiEtrate  of  our  commoD  countrr,  not  to  incur  tlie  penally  of  \te  laws,  but 
DM  the  influeuce  that  a  father  would  over  hin  cbildrm  whom  he  ww  ruahing  to 
oertun  niio.  In  that  parental  langttage,  with  that  parental  feeling,  let  me  t«U 
you,"  etc. 
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succeeded  Hamilton  as  Governor,  issued  the  counter-procla- 
mation. 

The  election  of  Hayne  to  the  governorship  made  vacant  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  and  this  high  place  was  bestowed  on 
Calhoun^  who  accepted  and  at  once  resigned  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency.* To  put  the  ordinance  into  effect  the  lepslature  now 
passed  a  test  oath  iinti  a  rejilevin  act,  authorizecJ  the  Governor 
to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers  to  defend  the  State,  elected 
Hamilton  a  Brigadier-General,  provided  for  the  punishment 
of  persons  found  in  arms  against  South  Carolina,  and  appro- 
priated two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
arms.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  when  a  letter  waa 
received  from  Secretary  of  State  Livingston  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  proclamation  and  requesting  thai  it  be  laid  before 
the  legislature,  it  was  resolved  that  the  power  to  issue 
proclamations  did  not  authorize  the  President  to  interfere 
by  such  means  in  the  affairs  of  the  States,  nor  use  it  for  the 
purpose  of  promulgating  his  opinions  on  the  Constitution ; 
that  he  had  no  right  by  proclamation  to  order  a  State  to 
repeal  its  legislation;  that  his  opinions  in  regard  to  State 
rights  were  wrong  and  dangerous;  that  the  primary  alle- 
giance of  citizens,  native  and  adopte<l,  is  due  to  the  State; 
that  South  Carolina  would  repel  force  by  force,  and,  relying 
on  the  blessing  of  God,  would  maintain  her  liberty  at  all 
hazards.  Jackson  now  instructed  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
report,  bow  many  cannon  were  ready  for  the  field,  and  how 
many  swords,  pistols,  muskets,  and  how  much  ammunition 
were  fit  for  sendee  and  where  they  were  deposited.f 

The  Union  men  meantime  had  not  been  idle.  A  con- 
vention of  them  at  Columbia  issued  a  remonstrance  and 
protest  against  the  ordinance  of  nullification,  and  appointed 
a  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  party  and  organize  ihe  means  of  resistance.^  At  a  mass 
meeting  in  Chesterfield  District  they  resolved  not  to  submit 
to  the  use  of  force  to  compel  them  ttj  bear  arms  against  the 


*  Hi;*  letter  to  the  Secrftary  of  RUte  t^  dated  D^-enilter  88,  1882,  and  wiw  laid 
before  the  Senate,  January  4,  1S35. 

f  Jackftoa  to  the  Secretarr  of  War,  December  17,  1^3.    Jacksoo  HSSi 
X  PoiDHtt  to  JHckRon,  December  17,  1883.     PoinKtt  MPS. 
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government  of  the  United  States,  be  the  consequences  what 
they  might.  In  the  Geoi^town  District  they  announced 
their  determination  not  to  submit  to  the  degrading  imposition 
of  the  teat  oath,  nor  be  drawn  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.*  Those  of  Ooogawhatchie  approved  the  protest 
of  the  Union  Convention,  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  views 
of  Jackson  and  declared  that,  happen  what  might,  they  would 
not  take  up  amis  against  the  government  of  their  choice,f 
Let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  said  the  anti-nullifiera 
in  the  Colleton  District,  we  will  never  pollute  our  souls  with 
the  test  oath,  nor  fight  against  the  United  States4  Nor  will 
we,  said  the  Unionists  of  Pendleton^  take  up  arms  unless 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner  floats  over  U3.§  From  the  districts 
of  Greenville,  Darlington,  and  Kerehaw  came  like  assurances 
that  the  t^-at  oath  would  not  be  taken. |[ 

On  the  other  hand  the  nullifiers  in  OharlePton  met  in 
the  Circus,  denounced  the  proclamation,  and  agreed  to  volun- 
teer as  a  body  and  mount  the  blue  cockade.  The  proclamation 
was  burned  at  Sunit^rvillOj  ami  preparations  were  everywhere 
ma<le  for  a  coUiaiou.  ludtHxl,  the  Governor  bade  his  staff 
officers  make  conditional  contracts  for  tlie  transportation  of 
troops  from  the  interior  io  Charleston.!  Should  troops  be 
moved  and  the  duties  not  paid,  Poinsett  doubted  if  the  Union 
men  would  rally  to  the  support  of  the  marshal.  Should  they 
do  so  without  other  authority  from  the  Federal  Government 
than  a  summons  from  the  marshal  they  would,  they  feared, 
if  captured,  be  answerable  to  the  State  government  But, 
if  the  marshal  should  inform  the  judge  that  he  could  not 
execute  tlie  law,  and  the  judge  should  so  certify  to  Jackson, 
and  the  President  call  for  troops,  every  Union  man  would 
promptly  obey.** 

The  very  day  Poinsett  was  writing  this  advice  to  the 
President,  Jackson  wrote  to  Poinsett,  "  The  moment  they  Are 
in  hostile  array  in  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the  laws, 


*  ObtrlostOD  Coarier.  Juuarr  14.  183S. 

f  Ibid.,  Jaouu7  12,  1838.  t  Ibid.,  Jiuiiuirr  2S,  1638. 

%  Ibid.,  January  SO,  1B38.  j  Ibid..  January  ^a,  188S. 

^  FoinMtt  to  Jaoluon,  Januair  16,  188».    Jackson  HSS. 
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let  it  be  certified  to  me  by  the.  Atts.  for  the  District,  or  the 
judge,  and  1  will  forthwith  order  the  leaders  proeeciited  and 
arresied.  If  the  marshal  is  resisted  by  twelve  thousand 
bayonets,  T  will  have  his  poaae  twenty-four  thousand."* 

So  serious  had  matters  now  become  that  Poinsett  sent 
five  wagon  loads  of  arms  and  ammunition  into  the  interior, 
ordered  others  to  be  hurried  to  points  in  North  Carolina, 
bade  the  Union  men  be  ready  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst 
to  retire  on  Spartanburg  and  Greenville,  organized  the  yoxmg 
men  in  Charleston  into  a  legion,  asked  for  an  order  for  arms 
on  tJie  arsenal  near  Augusta,  and  reported  to  Jackson  that 
a  brig  had  arrived  from  New  York  with  arms  and  twenty 
gun«  for  the  use  of  the  State.f  Fear  not,  wrote  Jackson 
in  reply,  the  assemblage  of  a  large  foroe  at  Charleston.  *'  Give 
me  early  information  officially  of  the  assemblage  of  a  force 
armed  to  carry  into  effect  the  ordinance  and  laws  nullifying 
our  revenue  laws  and  to  prevent  their  execution  and  in  ten  or 
fifteen  days  at  the  farthest  I  will  have  in  Charle3t/)n  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  well  organized  troops,  well  equipped  for 
the  field,  and  twenty  thousand  or  thirty  thousand  more  in 
their  interior."  "  Even  if  the  Governor  of  Virginia  should 
have  the  folly  to  prevent  the  militia  from  marching  through 
bis  State  to  put  the  faction  in  Soutli  Carolina  down,  and 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  for  such  a  wicked 
purpose,  I  would  arrest  him  at  the  head  of  his  troopa  and 
hand  him  over  to  the  civil  authorities  for  trial"  j;. 

Poinsett  suggested  that  a  thousand  regulars  should  be 
encamped  on  the  Neck,  or  at  the  arsenal,  as  a  support  to  the 
Union  party  if  attacked  by  the  State  Rights  forces  from  the 
interior.g  Again  Jackson  promised  that  the  moment  he 
heard  that  the  nuUifiers  were  in  arms  in  any  part  of  the 
State  he  would  interpose  and  act  "■  with  firmness,  promptness, 
and  efficiency."!  I 

And  what  meantime  was  C-ongresfl  doing  ?    The  conduct 


*  Jookson  to  PoiDseU,  Juiuur  16, 1838.  Poiaeett  MSS. 

f  PoiDseU  to  Jacluoa,  JADuarj-  19,  1883.  Jacksoi]  BISS. 

i  JacksoD  to  Poinsett,  Janutr;  24.  183S.  Poimett  MS&. 
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of  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  the  proclamation  of  Hayne, 
and  the  nearness  of  the  day  after  which  tariff  duties  were 
no  longer  to  be  paid,  compelled  the  President  to  act  again,  I 
and  ask  for  authority  to  collect  the  revenue  by  force.    Before 
doing  80,  however,  it  seemed  best  to  procure  authentic  copies 
of  the  test-oath  and  repleviu  act,  and  early  in  January  a ' 
special  messenger  was  sent  to  get  them,*    But  when  ten  daya 
passed  and  they  had  not  come  Jackson  could  wait  no  longer 
and  told  Mr.  Drayt<m  that  he  would  act  at  once  unless  delay  m 
would  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  leaders  of  the  Union 
party.    He  was  assured  that  the  personal  safety  of  the  Union 
men  waa  not  to  be  considered.     They  were  as  eager  as  be ' 
that  the  mischief,  the  folly,  and  lawless  uanrpation  of  those 
who  tyrannized  over  the  State  should  be  suppressed  by  Fed- 
eral aiithority.    It  would  be  a  source  of  infinite  regret  if  the 
proper  course  of  government  was  arrested  lest  harm  befall 
them.     Yet  it  would  be  well  to  wait  a  bit  that  the  debate  on 
the  tariff  might  not  be  interfered  with  by  so  weighty  a  ■ 
matter. f     .Tackson  accordingly  waited  three  days  and  then, 
in  a  special  message  to  Congress,  asked  for  such  an  extension 
of  his  powers  as  would  enable  him  to  execute  the  laws  infl 
South  Carolina.:^ 

In  the  Senate  the  message  went  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  quickly  reported  a  bill  to  provide  further 
for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports — the  "  Force  Bill," 
or  **  Bloody  Bill,"  as  the  nullifiers  called  it.  A  day  for  the 
consideration  of  it  having  been  agreed  on,  Calhoun  rose  and, 
after  some  remarks  on  State  sovereignty,  offered  three  reso- 


*Louii  HcLab«  to  Poiii8«tt,  .Tanuurr  4,  1RS3, 

f  WtiliuD  Dr&ytoa  to  Poiiuett,  January  18,  1S3S.     PoitueU  HF£1. 

t "  I  withhold  to  the  lut  moment,'*  he  wrote  Poinsett,  "  to  give  CongreM  time 

'  lo  act  before  the  firnt  of  February.    Having  done  my  duty  in  this  respect,  should 

rOoDgrem  fail  to  act  on  the  hill,  and  I  shall  be  informed  of  thf^  ille^  aaiiemblag* 

of  an  armed  force  witli  iht*  intention  to  oppone  the  excwutiuo  of  the  reTenuf  lawn, 

nnder  the  Imp  anlinaoce  of  So.  Carolina,  I  «tand  prepared,  forthwith,  to  i^siie  my 

proclamation  vaming  thein  to  disperse:     Should  tbey  fail  to  comply  with  iha 

proclamation,  I  will,  forthwith,  call  into  the  fiold  nuth  a  force  as  will  overawe  re- 

■ifltance,  put  tr^aMn  and  rebellion  down  iritbout  btood,  and  arrest  and  hand  over 

,  lo  the  judidary  for  trial  and  punishment,  the  leaders,  exdten  aod  promoters  of 

I  rebellion  and  treason."    Jackiion  to  Poinsett,  January  24, 1683.    PoinsettHSS. 
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lutiona,  with  a  view,  he  said,  of  testing  the  principles  on  which 
tlie  bill  rented. 

The  people  of  the  several  States  composing  these  United 
Stat^,  so  read  the  first  resolution,  are  united  as  parties  to  a 
constitiitional  compact,  to  which  each  State  acceded  as  a 
separate  sovereign  community,  and  the  Union,  of  which  this 
compact  is  the  bond,  is  a  union  between  the  States  that  have 
ratifietl  it. 

The  people  of  the  several  States,  the  second  declared,  in 
creating  a  general  government,  delegated  to  it  certain  definite 
powers,  reserving,  each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass 
of  powers;  when,  therefore,  the  general  government  assumes 
the  exercise  of  powers  not  delegated  by  the  compact,  its  acts 
are  of  no  effect,  and,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  with- 
out any  common  judge,  each  has  an  equal  right  to  judge 
for  it-self  as  well  of  the  infraction  as  of  the  mode  and  measure 
of  redress. 

The  thirds  aimed  directly  at  the  prwdamation,  declared 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  did  not  form  a  nation; 
that  the  States  had  not  surrendered  their  sovereignty ;  that 
the  citizens  of  the  States  had  not  transferred  their  allegianoe 
to  the  general  government ;  and  that  all  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary were  without  foundation  in  truth  and  disproved  by 
the  most  certain  historical  facts  and  the  clearest  deductions 
of  reason. 

The  resolutions  were  ordered  printed  and  were  answered 
on  the  following  day  in  another  set  offered  by  Mr,  Qnindy, 
as  a  substitute.  By  the  Constitution  certain  powers,  it  was 
declared,  were  expressly  delegated  to  Congress,  and  among 
these  was  authority  to  lay  imposts.  The  tariff  laws  of  1828 
and  1832,  whether  just  or  unjust,  politic  or  impolitic,  were, 
therefore,  exercises  of  constitutional  power  by  Congress,  and 
any  attempt  by  a  State  to  nullify  them  was  an  encroachment 
on  the  rights  of  the  general  government  and  dangerous  to  the 
political  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  Force  Bill  became  the  order  of  the  day  on  the  last 
Monday  in  January,  and  on  that  day,  the  resolutions  of  Cal- 
houn and  Gnmdy  having  been  laid  on  the  table,  debate  began. 
As  the  discussion  went  on  and  feeling  rose  high,  it  became 
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clear  that  even  the  steadfast  friends  of  the  President  could 
not  be  reliwl  on  to  support  the  measure.  Democrat  after 
Democrat  opjwaed  it  hiueily.  It  gavp  the  President,  they 
said,  discretionary  power  to  make  war;  looked  like  the  riot 
act,  called  by  many  in  Great  Britain  the  '*  black  act"; 
made  the  President  sole  judge  of  the  Constitution ;  was  as 
bad  as  the  Sedition  Act;  was  worse  than  the  Boston  Port 
Bill;  made  possible  a  return  of  the  horrors  of  the  Jersey 
prison  ships;  outdid  the  Botany  Bay  law  of  Great  Britain; 
sacrificctl  everything  t<»  arbitrary  {X)wer.  A  wing  of  Jack- 
son's party,  in  short,  was  in  i*evoh,  and  the  position  of  the 
administration  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  critical, 
when  Webster  came  to  its  relief  and  announced  his  deteraiina- 
tion  to  support  the  bill.  He  would  do  it,  he  said,  as  an 
independent  member  following  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science. The  country  he  believed  was  in  conaiderablcdanger. 
An  unlawful  combination  threatened  the  integrity  of  the 
Union.  The  jjeople  demanded  that  all  intrusted  with  the 
government  should  maintain  the  government,  and  he,  for  one, 
should  obey  that  voice  and  comply  with  the  demand  of  the 
people. 

This  alliance  of  Webster  and  the  Jackson  men  was  of 
serious  importance.  It  was  now  certain  that  in  the  struggle 
over  the  Force  Bill,  Webster  would  l«;ar  a  part,  and  with 
the  recollection  of  his  encounter  with  Hayne  fresh  in  memory 
Calhoun  turned  to  Clay  for  aid,  which  the  great  Kentuekiau 
willingly  gave.  He  would  not  utter  a  word,  or  east  a  vote 
in  support  of  the  bill,  or  do  an>'tbing  to  uphold  the  hands  of 
the  man  who  l>elieved  in  the  coalition,  and  had  beaten  him 
80  overwhelmingly  in  the  election  just  passed.  But  he  was 
ready  to  do  much  to  save  the  protective  system  which  he 
believed  to  \)e  threatened  with  .s|ieedy  ruin,  and  to  kee|j  South 
Carolina  in  the  Union  without  the  use  of  force.  The  price 
of  such  a  deliverance  he  well  knew  was  a  compromise,  con- 
cession, a  tariff  that  would  secure  the  continuance  of  protec- 
tion for  some  time  to  come,  yet  yield  enough  to  the  demands 
of  South  Carolina  to  lead  her  to  repeal  the  ordinance  of 
nullitication.  A  draft  of  a  bill  to  aocomplisli  this  end  had 
been  lying  in  his  desk  for  weeks.    But  it  was  not  till  afb 
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his  interriew  with  Calhoun  that  Clay  astonished  his  sup- 
portera  by  asking  leave  of  the  Senate  to  introduce  **  a  bill 
to  modify  the  act  of  tlie  fourteenth  of  July,  1832,  and  all 
others  acrta  imposing  duties  on  imports."  Objection  was  made 
that  it  was  a  bill  to  raise  revenue  and  could  not  originate  in 
the  Senate ;  but  the  objector  was  Bilcnced  with  the  assurance 
that  it  was  intended  to  reduce,  not  to  raise,  revenue,  and  con- 
sent to  its  introduction  was  given. 

Debate  on  the  Force  Act  then  atarte<I  again  and  went 
on  till  the  general  discussion  ended,  ami  the  Senate  began 
to  amend  the  bill  by  striking  out  and  putting  in  words  and 
phrases.  At  this  stage  Calhoun  rose,  and  stating  that  he 
wished  to  be  heard,  secured  the  floor  for  the  following  day. 
The  speech  which  he  then  delivered  and  which  consumed 
all  that  sitting  of  the  Senate  and  part  of  the  next,  was  a  great 
diBappointment  to  his  friends.  Never  at  anj'  time  was  he 
considered  a  fine  orator,  and  long  disuse  had  dulled  what 
little  power  as  a  speaker  he  once  possessed.  He  was,  said 
one  who  heard  him,  quite  unfit  for  long  and  sustained  effort 
by  reason  of  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  a  lack  of  physical 
power,  and  a  weak  voice.  He  was  hoarse  and  indistinct  of 
utterance. 

When  Calhoun  finished,  a  little  after  one  o'clock  on  the 
second  day,  Webster  took  the  fioor  and  began  that  reply  to 
Calhoun  wliich  he  called  '*  The  Constitution  not  a  Compact 
between  the  States."  After  he  had  spoken  for  over  an  hour 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  till  four  o'clock.  Meantime  word 
that  Webster  was  answering  Calhoun  spread  through  the 
city,  and  when  the  Senate  reaasembled  lobbies,  floor,  and 
galleries  were  '*  crowded  to  suffocation,"  The  House  had 
adjourned  for  the  day  and  the  members  were  now  to  be  aeen 
among  the  Senators  sharing  their  seats.  Citizens,  eager  to 
hear  a  great  oration,  had  hurried  to  the  Chamber  with  wives 
and  daughters,  and  filling  every  available  inch  of  space 
furnished  an  audience  very  different  from  that  of  two  hours 
before.  From  five  till  eight  o'clock,  when  the  speech  ended, 
Wehster  s{K»ke  with  much  of  his  old  power,  carried  his 
listeners  with  him,  and  when  he  cIowhI,  *'  a  long,  loud  and 
general  clapping  of  hands  rose  from  the  fioor  and  galleries." 
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The  debate  now  ran  on'  during  three  days  before  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Thirty-two  Senators 
then  answered  yea.  Only  one,  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  said 
nay ;  for  when  the  roll  was  about  to  be  called  Calhoun  and 
all  opi>OBed  to  the  Force  Act,  save  Tyler,  mude  hast*»  to 
leave  the  Chamber.  Clay*8  name  is  not  recorded  among  the 
yeas. 

The  Force  Act  out  of  the  way  and  the  defiance  of  South 
Carolina  properly  resented,  the  Senate  was  inclined  to  do 
something  Ut  temper  Its  harshness  and  ttxik  np  the  compro- 
mise tariff  bill  submitted  by  Clay.  As  (.^afhoun  supported 
it,  as  member  after  member  declared  he  should  vote  for  it 
because  it  would  please  the  South,  aud  as  Clay  implored  the 
Senate  not  to  let  the  Force  Act  go  forth  to  the  country  without 
this  measure  of  pacification,  there  seemed  no  doubt  but  that 
it  could  pass.  But  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  to 
originate  such  a  bill  was  flatly  denied  by  Webster,  Benton, 
aud  five  other  Senators,  who  frankly  stated  that  much  as  they 
liked  the  bill,  they  could  not,  for  this  reasou,  give  it  their 
votes.    Clay,  however,  was  ready  with  an  expedient. 

Quite  early  in  the  session  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  reported  a  tariff  hill 
well  known  to  have  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  to  be  an  administration  measure.  But  nothing 
could  induce  the  House  to  act  promptly.  The  new  year  came, 
January  passed,  February  was  ahnost  gone  and  the  end  of 
the  session  but  a  week  away,  when  suddenly  Letclier,  of 
Kentucky,  the  close  friend  and  ardent  follower  of  Clay, 
moved  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
with  instructions  to  report  another,  Clay's  bill,  which  he 
offered.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  ere  the  members  went 
home  to  dinner,  CIay*s  bill  had  been  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  on  the  morrow.  February  twenty-sixth 
the  House  passed  it,  and  an  hour  later  the  clerk  carried  it 
to  the  Senate  as  House  Bill  No.  641.  No  sooner  was  it 
received  than  Clay's  Senate  Bill  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
March  first,  the  House  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
nine  to  sixteen.  By  this  act,  the  Compromise  Tariff  as  it 
came  to  be  called,  all  existing  duties  were  to  be  reduced  in 
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nine  years'  time  to  a  horizontal  tariff  of  twenty  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  The  present  excess  above  that  rate  was  to  be 
cut  down  by  one-tenth  on  December  thirty-first,  1833,  1836, 
1837»  and  1839.  One-half  of  the  then  remaining  excess  was 
to  be  taken  off  on  December  thirty-first,  1841,  and  the  other 
half  on  June  thirtieth,  1842.  The  free  list  was  much 
increased ;  the  credit  system  was  abolished ;  after  June 
thirtieth,  1842,  all  duties  were  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  valu- 
ation at  the  port  of  entry  was  required. 

South  Carolina  had  trimnphed.  This  bill,  said  a  Senator 
in  the  oourse  of  debate,  carries  wilh  it  the  idea  that  the 
protecting  policy  is  an  evil  in  itself;  an  evil  that  ought  to  be 
deprecated,  and  that  should  not  be  endured  for  a  moment; 
but,  lest  great  eBtablishments  dependent  on  it  be  suddenly 
overthrown,  it  is  to  be  tolerated  for  a  few  short  years  that 
those  establishments  may  wind  up  their  affairs  and  escape 
total  ruiu.  The  protective  policy  is  a  great  State  criminal 
condemned  to  die ;  but  whose  sentence  is  respited  for  a  while 
that  he  may  arrange  his  affairs,  repent  him  of  his  evil  deeds, 
and  make  ready  for  his  end.  He  is  doomed  and  die  he 
must.  Said  Webster,  "  I  go  before  the  country  on  the  propo- 
sition that  the  only  principles  of  a  protective  tariff  which  in 
this,  or  any  other  coxmtry,  have  been  found  valuable,  are  not 
contained  in  this  tariff." 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Senate  passed  the  Com- 
promise Tariff  Bill,  the  House  passed  the  Bloody  Bill,  by 
a  great  majority.  March  second  Jackson  approved  both  bills, 
and  two  days  later  was  a  second  time  inaugurated  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  fate  of  these  two  bills,  the  one  to 
appease  the  South,  the  other  to  gratify  the  North,  had  been 
watched  with  deep  interest  by  the  whole  country,  and  now 
that  they  had  become  laws  were  loudly  praised  and  bitterly 
denounced.  On  inauguration  day  the  United  States  Tele- 
graph appeared  in  mourning  because  the  Bloody  Bill  was  the 
law  of  the  land,  saying,  *'  here  lies  the  remains  of  State 
rights,"  and,  "it  is  for  this  we  mourn."  Xullitication  is 
triumphant.  What  has  produced  the  settlement  of  the  tariff 
question?  Nullification.  Would  we  have  had  Mr,  Clay*8 
bill  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  South  Carolina  i    We 
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bid  Mr.  Clay's  bill  welcome,  said  another  journal.*  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Clay!  He  himself  has  contributed  to  sing  the  reqwiem 
of  his  protective  system.  By  a  singnlar  faUlity  the  two  men 
who  hare  been  most  active  in  raising  up  this  monstrous  tariff 
have  been  forced  by  public  opinion  to  stay  it.  In  the  opinion 
of  another,f  "  A  system  founded  on  the  most  short-sighted 
selfishness  has  received  its  death  blow.  The  experiment  has 
been  fully,  almost  fatally  tried,  and  it  will  be  recorded  in 
history  only  to  be  avoided."  The  State,  said  a  South  Caro- 
lina journal,  feels  that  the  present  adjustment  is  less  than  was 
due.  Yet  it  is  much  to  have  been  gained  by  a  single  effort 
and  against  such  fearful  odds.  This  little  State  has  defied 
the  swaggering  giant  of  the  Union.  Thirteen  thousand  Caro- 
linians have  not  only  awed  the  wild  West  into  respect,  com- 
pelled Pennsylvania  stolidity  into  something  like  sense,  New 
York  corruption  into  something  like  decency,  Yankee  rapac- 
ity into  a  sort  of  image  of  honesty,  but  they  have  done  all 
this  loftily  and  steadily  and  in  the  face  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand betrayers  of  the  liberty  of  tJieir  own  State.  But 
the  tariff  is  overthrown,  the  corrupt  majority  in  Congresa 
has  yielded.  The  madness  of  the  government  had  at  last  a 
lucid  interval.  But  it  was  for  a  moment  only;  for  in  the 
mere  wantonness  of  folly  it  has  joined  to  the  concession  wrung 
from  it  by  fear  and  interest  another  act  well  fitted  to  utterly 
defeat  the  compromise  at  which  the  North  grasped.  Undoubt- 
edly the  Bloody  Bill  was  passed  in  mere  bravado  to  mver 
the  shame  of  defeat  But  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the 
atrocious  administration  it  may  not  prove  the  hnttem  fulmen 
it  was  intended  to  be.^ 

By  the  friends  of  the  American  Sy^t^tm  the  compromise 
was  received  as  something  which  had  to  be  sooner  or  later. 
The  day  when  the  national  debt  would  be  paid  in  full  was 
near  at  hand.  To  keep  up,  after  that  event,  a  high  tariff 
which  turned  into  the  Treasury  twenty  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  was  unreasonable  and  undesirable.  The  concession  had 
been  made  but  a  couple  of  years  before  the  time  when  it  must 
come.    It  had,  moreover,  been  made  not  suddenly  and  at  once 

*  Riebin<m<1  Enquirer.  f  New  York  BreiUDg  Poat. 

X  Colntobia  Telenoope,  March  1^  1838. 
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as  South  Carolina  demanded,  but  had  been  spread  over  a 
period  of  nearly  nine  years,  and  had  been  accompanied  by 
a  force  act  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  country  thought 
about  nullification.  Mr.  Clay's  part  in  the  matter,  it  was 
eaid,  had  been  most  honorable  and  entitled  him  more  than 
ever  to  be  called  the  Great  Pacificator. 

But  what  meantime  had  the  eo-Statea  done?  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  which  in  November,  1832,  declared 
the  tariff  act8  null  and  void  were  followed  in  many  8tate 
legislatures  during  January  and  February  by  reports  and 
resolutions  condemning  South  Carolina  and  upholding  Jack- 
son. Some,  as  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Mary- 
land, opposed  the  call  of  South  Carolina  for  a  convention  of 
the  States  to  settle  the  dispute  between  her  and  the  general 
government.  Others,  as  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  Delaware, 
Maine,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  New  Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mississippi,  denounced  nullification  as  a 
political  heresy,  as  a  pernicious  doctrine,  as  revolutionary  in 
character  and  subversive  of  the  Constitution,  declared  that 
the  Constitution  is  not  a  compact  or  a  league,  but  a  form  of 
government ;  that  no  State  has  a  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union;  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  final  arbiter;  that 
all  the  States  in  the  Union  make  one  indivisible  nation ;  that 
the  right  claimed  by  South  Carolina  to  annul  a  law  is 
unauthorized  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution; 
and  that  nullification  is  neither  a  safe,  peaceable,  nor  constitu- 
tional remedy,  Virginia  went  further,  and  elected  a  commis- 
sioner to  go  at  once  to  South  Carolina  and  urge  her  to  repeal, 
or  at  least  suspend,  the  ordinance  till  the  close  of  the  first 
session  of  the  twenty-third  Congress.  The  gentleman  chosen 
for  this  duty  was  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh.  He  set  off  at 
once,  but  while  still  on  his  way  to  Charleston  the  first  of 
February,  "  the  birthday  of  nullification,"  arrived.  Two 
vessels  which  reached  port  that  day  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  United  States  revenue  cutter,  for  the  ordinance 
was  understood  to  be  in  force.  The  sovereign  power  of  the 
State  had  sent  it  forth  and  that  power  and  no  other  could 
suspend  or  repeal  it  Tet  it  had  in  reality  been  suspended  till 
the  third  day  of  March  by  a  mass  meeting  of  nulUfiers  held, 
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late  in  January,  at  the  Circus  in  Charleston.  The  presiding 
officer  on  that  occasion  was  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  ■ 
State.  The  mover  of  the  resolutiona  which  the  meeting  | 
adopted  had  heen  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  that 
framed  the  ordinance,  and  the  gentleman  who  seconded  the 
resolutions  and  supported  them  in  a  speech  was  Hamilton, 
Btill  president  of  the  Nullification  Convention. 

The  resolutions  declared  that  the  meeting  denied  the 
claims  of  power  set  forth  in  Jackson's  proclamation,  viewed 
with  abhorrence  the  doctrine  that  no  State  had  a  right  peace- 
ably to  leave  the  Union ;  was  shocked  at  the  principles  of 
arbitrary  power  announced  in  the  proclamation,  was  indignant 
at  the  menacea  of  military  coercion,  and  saw  with  astouiah- 
ment  the  concentration  of  the  United  States  military  and 
naval  forces  in  the  harbor  and  on  the  frontier  of  the  State. 
To  show  this  firmness  and  express  these  sentiments  was  a 
sacred  duty.  Nevertheless  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
had  seen  with  lively  satisfaction  indications  of  a  modification 
of  the  tariff,  and  that  these  indications  might  he  met  by  a 
like  disposition  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina,  it  was 
declared  to  be  "  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  all  occasion  for 
collision  between  the  Federal  and  State  authorities  should 
be  sedulously  avoided  on  both  sides.*' 

Hamilton  assured  the  meeting  that  ho  fully  approved  of 
this  resolution.  We  owe  it,  said  he,  to  our  friends  out  of  the 
State.  He  had  sent  to  Havana  a  cargo  of  rice  and  brought  _ 
back  a  cargo  of  sugar,  which  he  would,  in  the  interests  of  I 
peace,  allow  to  go  into  the  custom  house  stores  and  await 
events.  For,  if  his  hopes  of  an  adjustment  of  the  question 
failed,  he  "  knew  that  his  fellow  citizens  would  go  even  to 
death  with  him,  for  his  sugar."  * 

The  arrival  of  Mr,  Leigh,  the  President  was  informed  by 
Poinsett,  completely  changed  the  plans  of  the  nullifiers.  To 
give  a  prc)mpt  aud  explicit  answer  to  Virginia  was  not  their 
intention.  Some  negotiationa  and  delay,  therefore,  fol- 
lowed till  pressed  by  Leigh  for  an  answer  they  promised  tx> 
aaeemble  the  Nullification  Convention  immediately  after  the 
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adjoumment  of  Congress.*  Poinsett  was  assured  that  the 
nuUifiers  would  hearken  U^  the  voice  of  Virginia  if  the  tariff 
bill  passed.  But  should  the  Force  Bill  be  enacted,  and  the 
tariff  not  changed,  the  nullifiers  would  surely  go  on  with  their 
work.  In  that  event  eastern  Virginia  would  be  neutral,  and 
western  Virginia  would  support  the  Prosident.f 

While  Poinsett  in  letter  after  letter  was  informing  Jack- 
son as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  South  Carolina,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Union  and  State  Rights  party  had  been 
busy  organizing,  arousing,  and  preparing  to  arm  the  Union 
associations  throughout  the  State.  Into  districts  where  no 
such  associations  existed,  men  were  sent  to  form  them. 
Circular  letters  were  written  to  Union  men  asking  how  many , 
nullifiers  were  in  their  towns  or  districts,  how  were  they 
armed,  how  active  they  were,  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
Union  party,  and,  if  arms  were  needed,  where  and  to  whose 
care  should  they  be  sent.  By  the  middle  of  January  replies 
of  a  most  encouraging  sort  came  back. 

One  leader  warned  Poinsett  not  to  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  "  the  nullies  ■ '  intended  to  go  right  ahead,  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  if  anything  was  to  be  done  to  save  the  Union; 
that  the  niinutemen  were  to  be  in  Charleston  by  the  fifteenth 
of  January,  thiit  they  were  to  drive  the  Federal  troops  from 
the  forts  and  the  islands  in  the  harbor,  and  that  in  less  than 
a  month  the  convention  would  meet  again  and  declare  the 
State  out  of  the  Union.  You  had  better  send  word,  the  writer 
continued,  to  Camden  and  to  Washington,  for  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  niillifiers  intend  to  arm  the  slaves 
and  put  them  forward  in  battle  as  soon  as  things  get  hot, 
nor  of  their  getting  support  from  the  other  Southern  States. 
If  you  receive  this  information  with  cold  indifference  and 
incredulity  you  will  hereafter  have  cause  to  regret  it.:^ 

From  Conwayboro  a  committee  of  three  wrote  suggesting 
that  five  hxmdred  muskets  for  use  in  that  part  of  the  Statej 
be  deposited  with  the  Union  party  at  Georgetown,  Nor 


•  The  corresjwnileticc  is  in  Nile's  Repater,  Fehrunn'  28,  163B, 
t  Poinsett  to  Jackeoa,  Febniar?  0.  1888.     Jccksoo  MS3. 
t  PomseU  Papers,  Jannarj  9,  1838. 
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Carolina.*  In  this  district,  wrote  a  Waxaw  man,  we  have 
formed  au  association  of  one  hundred  and  £fty  members  to 
be  called  the  Union  Association  of  Lancaster  District.  A 
volunteer  corps  of  near  a  hundred,  all  Union  men,  has  been 
organized  for  a  year  past  and  two  more  are  forming.  From 
the  best  information  he  could  obtain  the  nullies  had  about 
aixty  men  enrolled ;  but  a  more  worthless,  inefficient  body  of 
men  it  would  be  hard  to  assemble  in  the  district.  The  Union 
men  were  much  in  need  of  powder  and  bar  lead,  and  two 
hundred  muskets.  Sabres  and  pistols  for  four  hundred  oav- 
alrymeu  would  add  to  the  safety  of  the  district  and  efficiency 
of  the  corjifl.t  From  Camden  If.  and  Cheraw  §  and  South- 
mount  II  in  Pickens  District  and  China  Grove  T  came  calls 
for  arms  and  assurances  of  a  strong  Union  feeling. 

After  the  nullifiera  suspended  the  ordinance,  the  Executive 
C'Omniittee  sent  out  another  circular.**     Would  the  Union 
associations,  il  was  asked,  appoint  delegates  to  a  convention! 
Should  the  convention  meet  before  or  after  that  of  the  nulli- 
■  £ers  and  at  what  pla<;o?    Laurens  replied  that  at  this  season 
of  the  year  the  cropping  began  and  it  would  be  hard  to  get 
Union  men  to  attend;  asked  that  arms  be  sent  secretly  to 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  reported  the  number  of  Union 
men  to  be  a  tliousand  in  Laurens  and  a  thousand  in  Abbo-  _ 
tIU&Y'    From  Cheraw  came  a  request  for  lead,  moulds,  and  ■ 
one  hundred  stand  of  arms  and  assurauces  of  a  firm  Union 
feeling.     "  If,"  said  the  writer,  "  they  harm  a  com  crib  in  _ 
this  country  they  must  beware,  for  we  have  many  lean  and  I 
hungry  Cassiuses  among  us  who  would  as  readily  lose  their 
lives  in  such  a  cause  as  the  Charleston  nullifiera  would  for  _ 
Hamilton's   sugar.     .     .     .     Mr.    Leigh's   mission   has   re-  M 
suited  us  I  expected.     The  consequence  of  their  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  Virginia  will  be  the  grave  of  nulli- 
fication in  that  State.    Mr.  Leigh  could  give  no  pledge  that 
western  Virginia  would  not  become  a  separate  State  if  any 
such  pledge  as  tliey  expecte<l  had  been  given  and  redeemed.'' 


*  Poinsett  Papers,  Febniuy  11,  1888. 
t  Poinsett  Papers,  February  7.  1888. 
I  Ibid,  March  0.  ^  Ibid,  February  IS. 

}  February  tl. 


f  Ibid,  February  8,  1888. 
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Yet  another  who  had  been  going  from  place  to  place 
organizing  the  Union  men,  and  to  whom  Poinsett  wrote  ask- 
ing how  many  would  attend  the  Union  Convention,  replied 
from  Camden :  "  The  convention  will  be  held  at  the  most 
inconvenient  time  of  the  year.  All  the  idlers,  loafers,  vaga- 
bonds,  and  dandies  who  inhabit  the  cities  and  live  by  their 
wits  belong  to  the  nuUifiers.  Our  people  are  the  substantial 
yeomanry  of  the  country  who  in  the  latter  part  of  March 
and  April  are  pitching  their  crops  for  the  year.  It  is  the 
busy  planting  neasoii,  and  the  succesB  of  the  labors  of  the  whole 
year  materially  depends  on  the  efiforts  in  these  months  to  get 
a  good  start.  Another  difficulty  is,  that  the  impression  is 
gone  forth  that  the  nullifiera  have  backed  out  and  will  do 
nothing,  and  you  cannot  easily  persuade  people  of  the  necessity 
of  our  attitude."  Hopewell  *  asked  for  a  thousand  muskets, 
side  arms,  and  pistols,  and  swords  for  two  hundred  cavalry, 
and  named  Lincolntown,  North  Carolina,  as  the  place  of 
deposit.  Georgetown  reported  three  hundred  men  poorly 
armed.  Chesterville  thought  the  convention  should  meet 
after  that  of  the  nullifiera  in  order  to  answer  their  address. 

Another  correspondent  declared  that  a  Union  man  could 
not  get  justice  In  the  courts  if  the  other  contestant  was  a 
nully.  The  Union  man,  he  said,  was  sure  to  be  cast  **  We 
must  get  justice  or  wc  must  take  other  means  than  courts 
to  redress  ourselves." 

The  Force  Bill  and  the  tari£F  having  become  law,  the 
leaders  of  the  nullifiers,  true  to  their  promise  to  Leigh, 
called  for  a  meeting  of  the  convention  on  the  eleventh  of 
March.  Poinsett  thereupon  urged  each  one  of  the  five  and 
twenty  Union  members  not  to  attend  and  convoked  the  Union 
Party  Convention  for  March  eighteenth  at  CharIe3ton.+  On 
the  twelfth  uf  March,  however,  the  meeting  was  indefinitely 
postponed,^  for  the  Nullification  Convention  at  Columbia  had 
repealed  the  ordinance  and  all  the  laws  relating  to  it  save  the 
militia  act,  had  nullified  the  Force  Act  and  adjourned. 

Some  months  now  elapsed  before  the  excitement  aroused 

•  Unrch  S,  18S8. 
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by  these  events  went  down.  In  Georgia  Senator  Forsyth, 
who  voted  for  the  Bloody  Bill,  was  hanged  and  burned  in 
effigy,  called  on  to  resign  and  presented  by  a  Grand  Jury. 
Calhoun  in  a  speech  at  a  public  dinner  again  asserted  that 
the  Constitution  is  a  compact,  that  the  people  do  not  form  the 
nation,  that  State  sovereignty  and  reserved  rights  make  the 
citadel  of  liberty,  and  that  the  struggle  for  State  righla  had 
but  just  begun.  At  a  great  review  uf  tlie  CharWton  militia, 
composed  of  the  Irish  Voluntwrs,  the  French  Volunteers,  the 
Scotch  Volunteers,  the  Washington  Volunteers,  Independent 
Greens,  Sumter  Guards,  and  Cadet  Ritlemen,  there  was 
presented  a  fine  standard  on  which  among  other  devices  was 
a  palmetto  tree  with  a  coiled  rattlesnake  at  the  foot  and  the 
motto  **  Liberty — It  must  be  preserved."  At  a  ball  given 
by  the  volunteers  the  stars  and  stripes  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen ;  but  the  mottoes  "  Nullificatiou  the  rightful  remedy," 
"  Millions  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute,"  "  Para- 
mount allegiance  to  the  State,"  "  Resistance  to  Tyranny  is 
obedience  to  God,"  **  The  ballot  box,  the  jury  box,  the  car- 
touch  box"  were  conspicuous.  In  Virginia,  at  a  public  din- 
ner to  John  Tyler,  the  only  Senator  who  voted  against  the 
Force  Act,  one  toast  was,  "  Nullification  the  rightful,  and, 
as  it  has  proved  to  be,  the  efficient  remedy."  Another  was, 
"  Nullification,  whenever  it  shall  die  let  this  be  its  epitaph, 
*  Here  lies  the  murderer  of  the  American  system,*  "  A  third 
was,  "  The  Union  of  the  States — ^voluntarily,  the  palladium 
of  our  liberty;  forcibly,  the  rod  of  our  liberty." 

Of  all  the  letters  written  at  that  time  on  the  course  of 
events  in  South  Carolina  not  the  least  interesting  is  one  from 
the  man  who  believed  he  had  just  put  down  nullification  and 
secession  forever,  to  the  man  who,  a  generation  later,  was 
called  on  to  meet  not  the  nullification  of  one  law  and  the 
threatened  secession  of  one  State,  but  the  nullification  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  actual  secession  of  seven 
States.  *'  I  met  nullification  at  its  threshold,"  wrote  Jackson 
to  Buchanan,  then  Minister  to  Russia.  *'  My  proclamation 
was  well  timed.  It  opened  tlie  eyes  of  the  people  to  wicked 
designs  of  the  nuUifiers  aided  by  the  union  of  Clay,  Calhoun, 
the  Bank,  and  the  corrupt  of  all  parties.    Not  a  modification 
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of  tho  tariff,  but  a  separation  of  the  Union  by  the  Potomac 
was  sought  To-day  advices  inform  us  that  South  Carolina 
has  repealed  the  ordinance  of  secession  and  all  laws  based 
upon  it.  Thus  dies  nullification  and  the  doctrine  of  secea- 
sion,  never  moro  to  be  heard  of,  only  in  holding  up  to  soom 
and  indignation  ita  pi^ojectors  and  abettors  and  handing  their 
names  to  posterity  as  traitors  to  the  best  of  govemmenta."  * 

Before  the  Nullification  Convention  adjourned  the  second 
time  it  referred  to  the  legislature  the  question  of  au  oath  of 
allegiance.  Again  the  Union  men  protested  and  declared 
that  such  a  law  would  make  them  staves.  They  must  show 
that  they  were  not  slaves  and  would  not  bear  the  name  of 
''  submission  men.^*  The  test  oath  was  clearly  intended  to 
proscribe  Union  men.  Could  they  call  themselves  freemen 
and  submit?  No,  they  had  been  tyrannized  over  long  enough 
and  ought  not  to  submit  any  longer. f  If  the  legislature 
passed  a  new  oath  of  office,  made  a  new  act  of  treason,  de- 
clared what  allegiance  meant,  the  Union  party  must  tight, 
quit  the  State,  or  become  vassals  of  the  nnllifiers.J  Never- 
theless the  legislature  when  it  met,  considering  the  reference 
as  an  instruction,  enacted  a  law  which  required  all  mili- 
tary officers  within  thirty  days  after  their  election  to  swear 
that  they  would  "  true  allegianc^e  bear  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,"  and  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion prescribing  a  new  oath  of  office.  The  attempt  to  exe- 
cute the  new  militia  law  caused  great  indignation,  especially 
in  the  hill  country.  Meetings  were  held,  resolutions  passed, 
resistance  tlireatened,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
tested  before  the  appeal  court.  Wlien  the  judges  declared  it 
uneonBtitutional,  null,  and  void,  a  cry  went  up  for  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature,  as  the  effect  of  the  decision  was  to 
leave  tlic  State  witliout  officers  and  military  organization. 
But  Ha\'ne  took  a  different  view,  and  referred  the  whole 
matter  to  the  legislature  to  be  chosen  in  October.  § 

Before  that  body  would  also  come  the  question  of  the  final 
adoption  of  the  uuu'ndment  to  the  Coustitutiou  which  could 
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not  go  into  force  unless  ratified  by  two  eiicceesive  legislatures. 
But  to  the  Union  party  it  seemed  a  degrading  test  of  political 
opinion,  atriking  at  the  sacred  right  of  private  judgment  and 
turning  tJie  elective  franchise  into  a  mockery.*  Memorials 
remonstrating  against  the  passage  of  the  amendment  were 
therefore  prepared  in  more  than  a  dozen  diatricta,  and  bearing 
long  lifits  of  names,  were  sent  to  the  legislature  when  it  met 
in  November,  and  referrc^d  to  a  joint  committee  on  Federal 
relations  from  which  came  a  report  f  so  convincing  that  the 
Union  members  at  once  abandoned  all  opposition,  voted  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  report,  and  withdrew  a  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion to  enter  on  the  journal  of  the  llouse  a  protest  against  the 
amendment,  which,  bad  they  continued  their  opposition, 
would  have  gone  into  force.  With  this,  it  was  understood, 
the  issue  of  nullification  was  closed,  and  men  of  both  par- 
ties were  again  *'  all  brethren  of  one  family,  citizens  of  one 
State." 

At  the  very  time  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  was 
the  scene  of  this  unexpected  exhibition  of  good  will,  the  leg- 
islature of  Georgia  wa^^engaged  in  another  defiance  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  A  Chorokee  Indian  named  James  Graves 
had  been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  for  murder,  and  had 
carried  his  case  on  a  writ  of  error  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Judge  Baldwiu  issued  the  citation  and  summoned  Georgia 
to  appear  before  the  court  on  the  second  Monday  in  January, 
1835.  In  transmitting  the  dt>cument  Governor  Lumpkin 
reminded  the  legislature  that  this  was  the  third  attempt 
to  control  the  State  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicial  powers; 
that  such  control  had  never  been  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  could  not  be  submitted  to  by  the  people  or  the  authori- 
ties of  Georgia,  and  if  continued  would  end  in  the  dismember- 
ment and  ruin  of  tlie  confederacy.  The  legislature,  through 
its  couuuittee  on  the  state  of  the  republic,  replied  that  the 
Governor  should  inform  the  sheriff  of  Murray  County,  by 
ejtprciis,  that  the  law  of  the  State  must  lie  enforced,  that  he 
was  authorized  to  employ  a  guard  of  armed  men,  if  necesaarj, 

*CluricstOD  Courier,  Novamber  11,  1834. 
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to  carry  the  Bentence  into  ^Xecntion,  and  that  the  Governor 
aiul  uU  other  officers  of  the  State  should  disregard  the  citation 
of  the  Siipreme  Court 

When  the  Nullification  Conveniion  reasscinhlcd  in  March, 
1833,  to  repeal  the  ordinance  and  nullify  the  "  Bloody  Bill  " 
a  report  was  present^  and  speeches  made  which  plainly  inti- 
mated that  the  North  was  uniting  to  destroy  the  slave  proj)erty 
of  the  Sfnith  and  that  it  was  time  for  the  slaveholding  States 
to  join  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  their  property.  The 
press  of  the  South  at  once  took  up  the  charge  and  in  a  little 
while  newspapers  North  and  South  were  vigorously  asserting 
and  denying  it. 

The  nullifiers,  said  a  Georgia  newspaper,  driven  with 
disgrace  from  the  stand  they  occupied,  have  prematurely, 
rashly,  madly  agitated  the  subject  of  slavery  as  a  last  des- 
perate effort  to  cause  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  to  unite 
against  the  North.  They  have  imputed  to  the  (citizens  of  that 
section  a  settled  design  to  interfere  with  our  domestic  policy, 
a  design  which  exists  nowhere  save  in  their  own  imapnations. 
We  regret  that  this  subject  should  ever  have  been  started,  and 
we  regret  still  more  the  manner  in  which  the  Calhoun  presses, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  State,  liave  treated  it.  Plainly  they 
are  seeking  to  foster  prejudices  and  create  fears  to  be  used 
for  their  own  political  aggraudLzement.* 

We  have  intended,  said  a  Northern  journal,  to  notice  the 
proceedings  of  the  nullifiers  in  their  wicked  attempt  to  cause 
a  new  excitement  in  the  South  on  account  of  the  slaves,  as 
though  deliberate  plans  had  been  laid  in  the  North  to  inter- 
fere with  them.  It  is  true  that  almost  everylxMly  on  this 
aide  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  regards  slavery  as  a  mighty 
evil,  a  curse,  but  they  as  universally  believe  they  have  no  right 
to  meddle,  and  that  jurisdiction  over  the  matter  rests  entirely 
with  the  slaveholding  States.  I  have  observed,  wrote  an  agont 
of  the  Colonization  Society,  that  of  late  an  effort  is  making 
by  some  editors  south  of  the  Potomac  to  convince  the  Southern 
people  that  a  Northern  combination  is  forming  to  interfere 
with  the  system  of  slavery.    That  such  was  true  he  emphati- 
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cally  denied.  He  had  travelled  widely  in  New  Euglaiid,  hnd 
conversed  with  hundreds  of  ministers  and  with  many  promi- 
nent men,  and  found  none  who  did  not  indignantly  repel  the 
charge.* 

So  strong  was  the  belief  that  such  a  movement  was  afoot 
that  Webster  was  appealed  to  by  a  citizen  of  Savannah.  "  It 
cannot/'  said  he,  "  have  escaped  your  observation  that  warm 
discuftsiona  are  now  going  on  in  many  of  the  Southern  papers, 
and  much  agitation  is  felt  or  feigned  in  a  (wrtiou  of  the 
South,  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  of  imputed  designs  at 
the  North  against  the  security  and  value  of  that  Hptn^ies  of 
property."  The  tendency,  if  not  the  deliberate  purjjose  of 
such  discussions,  was  to  excite  universal  uneasiness  and 
distrust  in  the  slavcholding  States  and  foment  jealousies 
against  the  non-slaveholding  States  which  designing  politicians 
might  turn  to  mischievous  account.  He  wished,  therefore, 
to  know  Webster^s  views  on  the  power  of  Congress  over  slavery 
and  as  to  the  eJciatenoe  of  any  design  on  the  part  of  Northern 
men  to  interfere  with  the  security  of  slave  property. 

Webster  replied  that  Congress  had  no  authority  to  emanci- 
pate slaves;  that  domestic  slavery  in  the  States  was  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  States  themselves ;  that  this  was 
the  opinion  of  the  whole  North,  and  that  imputations  made 
against  it  were  without  any  just  foundatiou.f  The  editor 
of  the  Augusta  Chronicle  now  appealed  to  Colonel  Joseph 
Lumpkin,  of  Georgia,  who  had  attended  a  meeting  in  Boston 
called  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  fimds  for  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  From  him  came 
the  assurance  **  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  himdred  of  the 
sob<^r,  intelligent,  and  rational  people  of  the  North  not  only 
have  no  participation  in  this  project,  but  unite  with  us  in 
denouncing  and  opposing  it  and  its  authors  and  advocates."  if 

On  disctisbion  in  the  South  these  denials  of  evil  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  North  had  little  effect.  But  in  the  North 
the  chargea  made  by  the  South  had  much  influence.     When 


*  tUcbmuitd  Knt{uirer,  Katiua&l  Iiiteltigenoer,  June  90,  1S88,  uid  RIchniuud 
Enqairer,  April  29,  ]9iii. 
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the  editor  of  the  "Natiotial  intelligencer  was  asked  to  publish 
the  address  of  the  convention  of  the  Free  People  of  Color, 
held  at  Philadelphia  in  June,  he  refused  to  do  so  because  it 
contained  charges  against  the  Colonization  Society,  and  be- 
cause  he  would  do  nothing  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the 
North  was  seeking  to  abolish  slavery.  When  the  friends  of 
immediate  emancipation  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  at  Clinton 
Hall,  in  New  York,  to  organize  an  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the 
city  was  placarded  Avith  notices  summoning  all  disposed  to 
manifest  the  true  feeling  of  the  State  on  that  subject  to 
attend.  Great  excitement  was  raised  thereby,  and  several 
thuusauds,  many  of  them  citizens  of  standing,  came  to  the 
hall,  to  find  it  closed  by  order  of  the  tnisteea.  Those  in 
the  passageways  thereupon  organized,  elected  a  chairman, 
adjourned  to  Tammany  Ilall,  and  adopted  resolutions.  One 
declared  it  improper  and  inexpedient  to  agitate  the  question; 
another  asBured  the  South  of  a  fixed  and  unalterable  determi- 
nation to  resist  every  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave.* 

Word  meantime  was  received  that  th«  iibuliliouiHts  were 
holding  their  meeting  iu  the  Chatham  Street  Chapel,  to  which 
the  disorderly  element  at  once  repaired,  Lo  find  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  organized,  its  constitution  adopted,  and  the 
chapel  empty.  Entering  the  room  the  mob  put  a  negro  in 
the  chair,  adopted  burlesque  resolutions,  and  adjoumed.f 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  Garrison,  wiio  had  gone 
on  a  mission  to  England,  arrived  at  New  York,  and  went 
on  to  Boston.  Both  the  press  and  the  speakers  at  the  Tam- 
many Hall  meeting  had  noticed  his  return  and  abused  him 
soundly.  His  arrival  at  Boston,  therefore,  was  the  oecaaion 
of  an  attempt  to  mob  him,  and,  in  response  to  a  handbill  urg- 
ing all  true  Americans  to  come  "  armed  with  plenty  of  tar  and 
feathers,*'  a  mob  gathered  one  October  night  about  the  office 
of  the  Liberator,  but  did  him  no  harm.J 

The  same  issue  of  the  Liberator  which  reported  the  return 
of  Garrison  announced  that  a  meeting  would  be  held  iu  Phila- 

•  New  York  CammercUl  AdrertiMr,  October  &,  1B83. 
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dolphia  to  fonn  an  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  A 
formal  call  by  the  immediate  emancipationists  in  Boston, 
Providence,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  soon  followed,  and 
on  December  fourth  the  convention  aflsembled  at  Philadelphia, 
organized  the  society,  and  adopted  a  declaration  of  sentiments. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  as 
therein  set  forth  waa  to  organize  anti-slavery  societies  in 
every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  land  ;  to  send  forth  agents, 
circulate  anti-slavery  tracts  and  pamphlets,  enlist  the  pulpit 
and  the  preas  in  the  cause  of  the  slave ;  give  preference  to  the 
products  of  free  labor  over  those  of  slaves  and  bring  the  nation 
to  a  "  speedy  repentance."  * 

At  Rochester  a  meeting  of  citizens  complained  of  the 
attempt  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  commimity  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  and  to  eulist  citizens  in  behalf  of  anti-slavery 
societies  bent  on  immediate  emancipation.  Abolition  of 
slavery  w^as  indeed  to  be  desired ;  but  not  by  a  method  which 
would  turn  loose  two  milliona  of  ignorant  and  degraded  beings 
and  consign  them  to  pauperism  and  crime.  The  question  of 
slavery  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  any 
meddling  by  the  citizens  of  other  States  was  improper  and 
impolitio. 

The  cause  of  the  free  laborer  meantime  waa  not  neglected. 
Agitation  for  higher  pay,  shorter  hours,  and  better  conditions 
was  widespread  and  continuous.  The  tin-plate  and  sheet-iron 
workers  protested  against  the  attempt  of  the  master  slaters 
to  make  tin-roofing  a  branch  of  their  trade;  the  journeymen 
house  carpenters  in  New  York  turned  out  and  demanded, 
twelve  shillings,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half,  a  day,  but  failed  to 
obtain  the  two  shillings  increase;  shoemakers  at  Geneva  f  and 
carpet  weavers  in  Connecticut  struck,  and  were  pimished  by 
the  courts  for  conspiracy.  September  twelfth,  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Baltimore,  was  celebrated  by  the  workingmeu 
of  that  city  with  a  labor  parade  and  soon  followed  by  the 
nomination  of  two  labor  candidates,  and  tbeir  election  to 
the  Maryland  house  of  delegates.    A  convention  of  New  Eng- 


*Winijun  Lloyd  GarriBon,  rol.  i,  p.  412. 
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Whex  the  campaigB  of  1832  ended  with  the  rejection 
of  JackDon,  not  a  vestige  of  hoj>e  of  a  new  charter  for  the 
Bank  remained.  Aa  the  old  one  had  then  but  a  little  over 
three  years  to  run,  it  was  commonly  supposed  that  this  sorely 
persecuted  institution  would  he  suffered  to  go  its  way  in 
peace.  But  the  stmggle  for  life  made  it  all  the  more  odious 
to  the  President.  The  monster  monopoly  had  attacked  him, 
and  had  attempted  to  prevent  his  election.  The  quarrel  then 
put  on  a  personal  aspect,  henceforth  no  opportunity  to  injure 
the  Bank  was  suffered  to  go  by  unused,  and,  unhappily,  an 
act  done  by  it  in  the  summer  of  1832  afforded  an  excellent 
reason  for  a  new  attack. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  notified  Biddle  in 
March  of  1832  that  on  July  first  six  millions  of  the  three 
per  cent.  loan  of  1792  would  be  paid  with  money  deposited 
with  the  Bank  and  it>t  brandies,  and  wliich,  of  course,  had 
been  loaned  to  customers.  On  receipt  of  this  notice  Bid- 
die  hastened  to  Washington,  be^ught  the  Secretary  to  put 
off  tho  payment,  and  gave  three  reasons.  In  the  first  plaoe 
nine  millions  of  duty  bonds  would  fall  due  on  the  first  of 
July.  In  the  second  place  it  seemed  quite  likely  that  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  which  then  threatened  to  sweep  over 
the  cotintry  would  derange  businpss  and  cause  great  embar- 
rassment and  distress  in  the  community.  In  the  third  place 
tlie  distress  caused  by  these  two  conditions  would  be  much 
increased  if  the  Bank  were  forced  to  call  in  loans  in  order 
to  meet  tlie  payment  of  the  debt.  Moved  by  these  considera- 
tions the  Secretary  agreed  to  postpone  the  redemption  of  the 
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loan  until  the  first  of  October;  tho  Bank  to  pay  the  three 
months'  interest.  But  no  sooner  was  this  arrangement  made 
than  the  Bank  despatched  an  agent  to  London,  where,  with 
the  help  of  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  the  foreign  holders  of 
nearly  three  millions  of  the  three  per  cents,  agreed  not  to 
present  their  certificates  until  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months 
after  October  first,  1832,  the  Bank  to  pay  them  four  per 
cent  interest  for  so  doing.  The  Barings  then  bought  the 
certificates  of  such  holders  as  would  not  consent  to  an  exten- 
sion, and  agreed  to  hold  them  for  the  Bank. 

As  the  matter  then  stood  five  millions  of  dollars  of  govern- 
ment money  deposited  to  redeem  the  three  per  cents  seemed 
likely  not  to  be  needed  for  some  months  to  come,  and  was  there- 
fore in  the  nature  of  a  loan  to  the  Bank.  But  the  agreement 
with  the  Barings,  which  was  to  be  secret,  became  public,  and 
satisfied  Jackson  that  the  Bank  was  unsound.  Such  eagerness 
to  retain  the  money  could  mean  but  one  thing:  the  Bank  was 
weak,  and  no  longer  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  keeping  of  the 
government  funds.  The  deposits  must  be  removed,  and  for 
the  time  being  the  President  seemed  to  wish  that  Congress 
should  take  the  responsibility  of  so  ordering.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  said  Jackson,  in  the  annual  message,  has 
taken  steps  to  find  out  whether  the  public  deposits  in  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  safe.  But 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  was  limited.  It  might  prove 
inadequate;  hence  the  subject  was  recommended  to  Congress 
under  the  firm  belief  that  it  was  **  worthy  of  their  serious 
investigation."  Grave  charges  impeaching  the  soundness  of 
the  Bank  were  afioat,  and  these,  if  true,  might  well  excite 
fears  that  it  was  no  longer  a  safe  depository  for  the  money 
of  the  people. 

His  words  were  referred  to  the  proper  committee  and  the 
war  upon  the  Bank  was  on  again.  First  came  a  bill  reported 
by  Polk  to  authorize  the  sale  of  Bank  stock  owned  by  the 
United  States.  This  the  House  rejected  at  the  first  reading. 
Next  came  two  reports  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  That  from  the  majority  declared  the  deposits  safe. 
That  from  the  minority  denounced  the  action  of  the  Bank  in 
the  matter  of  the  three  per  cents,  maintained  that  there  was 
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good  ground  to  doubt  tlie  safety  of  the  deposits,  and  clearly 
intimated  that  the  executive  would  be  justified  in  removing 
them.  Once  more  the  friends  of  the  Bank  raliied  to  its  sup- 
port, and  by  a  great  majority  carried  a  resolution  declaring 
that  the  government  deposits  might  safely  be  continued  in 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 

The  passage  of  the  resolution  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  another  defiance  from  the  friends  of  the  Bank, 
another  sign  of  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  monster 
monopoly,  another  reason  why  its  power  should  be  diminished 
at  once.  Clay  and  C'alhouu,  he  declared,  controlled  the  Bank 
and  with  its  corrupting  irjfluence  sought  to  carry  a  recharter 
over  the  veto  and  rule  the  nation.  He  had  no  confidence  in 
Congress.  If  the  Bank  were  permitted  to  have  the  public 
money  no  power  on  earth  could  prevent  it  securing  a  charter; 
it  would  have  one  if  it  had  to  buy  up  all  Congress,  and  the 
public  funds  would  enable  it  to  do  so.  Leave  the  means  of 
corruption  in  its  hands,  and  the  veto  would  amount  to  nothing. 

The  doubts  thrown  out  by  the  President  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  deposits  were  understood  to  mean  they  were  to  be 
removed,  and  applications  for  a  share  of  them  were  promptly 
made  by  State  banks.  The  collector  of  customs  at  New 
Orleans  informed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  a  draft 
of  a  letter  applying  for  the  deposits  had  been  read  to  him  by 
an  official  of  the  Union  Bank,  and  warned  McLane  against 
it  as  a  Clay  institution.*  The  Bank  of  America,  at  New 
York,  begged  Van  Buren  to  use  his  good  offices  in  its  behalf. 
The  directors  had  heard  it  stated  that  the  deposits  were  to 
be  removed  during  the  year,  and  felt  very  desirous  that  in 
such  an  event  the  Bank  of  America  should  become  the  govern- 
ment agent  in  New  York.  Its  capital  was  two  millions,  its 
charter  had  been  renewed  in  1831  for  t^venty-one  years,  and 
it  had  in  times  past  loaned  money  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  Vice-President  Tompkins,  and  to  Mr.  Swart- 
wout,  coUectnr  of  the  port.f 

From  Kendall,  just  after  the  inauguration,  came  a  letter 

*  Jukaoo  Has.,  Uhnrj  ot  Coognw.    lUrtin  Oordoo  to  McU&e,  Dec«inber 
t1,  IS82. 

t  JftcksQo  HSS.    LetUt  dftted  Febnurj  flO,  1833. 
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urging  removal,  and  discussing  the  question  under  thre 
heads :  I3  it  right  ?  is  it  prudent  i  and  what  will  be  it 
politico!  effect*?  Politically  considered,  there  was  evei^ 
reason  for  prompt  and  decisive  action.  The  Bank  was  ti 
uncompromising  enemy  of  the  party  that  had  re-elected  th 
President,  and  would  use  its  mighty  power  to  distract  ani 
destroy  that  party.  To  prevent  this  its  power  must  be  broker 
and  the  only  way  to  break  down  its  power  was  to  take  awa 
its  exclusive  control  over  the  revenues  of  the  govemmenl 
which  was  the  source  of  |)Ower.  To  order  all  de|)osits  fl 
government  money  transferred  at  once  would  be  unreaaonabli 
and  give  the  Bank  just  cause  for  complaint,  and  perhaps  wi 
it  public  sympathy.  But  if  the  govornujent  made  no  actuE 
removal  of  funds,  if  it  merely  ordered  future  receipts  to  t 
placed  in  the  State  banks,  and  then  drew  out  the  deposits  i 
the  United  States  Bank  to  meet  current  expenses,  there  coul 
be  no  cause  whatever  for  complaint  of  unreasonable 
ment* 

By  this  time  Jackson  had  decided  on  removal,  but  wen 
through  the  form  of  consulting  the  cabinet,  and  Marc 
nineteenth  addressed  to  each  member  five  questions:  Ha 
anything  occurred  since  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  Coi 
gresa  to  lessen  the  l)elief  that  the  deposits  were  not  safe 
Could  the  Bank  be  relied  on  to  carry  out  the  fiscal  arrangf 
ments  of  the  Treasury,  and  had  it  been  a  faithful  agent  i 
the  past^  Should  the  present  charter  be  renewerl  under  an 
circumBtances  and  witb  any  modification  ?  Should  anothi 
hank  of  some  sort  be  established?  Should  tlie  deposits  I 
removed  ?  With  the  questions  went  Jackson^s  own  view?  0 
each  of  them.f  ■ 

McLane  replied  that  in  his  opinion  there  should  be  n 
change  till  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  mad 
removal  necessary.  Barry  answered  no  to  every  question  sa^ 
the  last,  and  to  this  replied  that  the  deposits  should  be  remove 
gradually,  beginning  at  once,  Taney  declared  the  depoail 
were  not  safe,  that  the  Bank  was  not  to  be  trusted  as  an  agen' 

*  JaokHB  USS.     Eenckll  to  Jftckson.  March  U.  1803.     It  M.  Whitney.  \ 
la,  183S»  urgM  remoTftl  auil  recofXimeDda  the  Oirard  Bonk  at  Ptuladttlpbia. 
f  jMkMwHSR. 
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that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  charier  be  renewed^ 
and  approved  of  a  removal  of  the  deposits. 

While  waiting  for  the  replies  of  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  Jackson  turned  for  advice  to  Senator  White,  of 
Tennessee.  When  nullitication  was  overthrown  strong  hopes, 
he  said,  were  entertained  by  the  friends  of  the  country  that 
they  would  now  have  some  repose.  But  already  a  new  coali- 
tion had  been  fonnod  by  Olay  and  Calhoun.  Their  object 
was  self-aggrandizement  to  he  secured  through  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  the  Bank.  Tliey  were  IumiiuI  t(»  have  it 
rechurt^red,  and  all  their  efforts  would  be  directed  to  that 
end.  Could  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government  be  carried 
on  without  a  national  bank  ?  Would  they  suffer  if  ititrusted 
to  the  St4ite  bunks  *f  If  so,  then  what  sort  of  a  national  bank 
should  bo  chartered  ?  Under  no  circumstances  wouhl  he  con- 
sent to  a  recharter  of  the  present  Bank.*  The  Senator,  ati- 
swered  that  the  deposits  ought  to  be  removed,  but  not  before 
the  charter  expired. f 

To  secure  removal  the  assent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  must  be  obtained,  for  he  alone  could  issue  the  order. 
As  McLane  would  not  consent  to  do  this,  another  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  cabinet  became  necessary,  and  Jackson  proceeded 
at  once  to  make  some  long  contemplated  changes. 

It  was  known  as  early  as  November,  1832,  that  Livingston 
was  to  be  Minister  to  France  in  place  of  William  C.  Rives, 
who  had  just  retired.  But  it  was  not  then  known  that  McLane 
was  to  be  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  that  William  J.  l>uane,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  to 
be  invited  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

From  the  story  of  what  now  took  place,  as  told  by  Duane, 
it  appears  that  the  invitation  reached  him  early  in  December, 
1832,  that  he  did  not  accept  until  late  in  January,  1833,  and 
did  not  assume  the  duties  of  his  ofKoe  till  the  first  of  June. 
Up  to  that  date  not  a  word  had  b«*n  said  to  him  concerning 
the  removal  of  the  deposits;  but  two  days  after  taking  office 
he  was  sent  for  by  Jackson,  was  told  that  removal  was  in 
contemplation,  that  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet 

*  Jwkiwn  MSa     JiK-k^n  to  Wliite,  HBruh  £4,  I8SS. 
f  Wbito  Ui  JAcktmi,  Apnl  II,  1H11.H. 
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had  been  aaked,  that  two  of  them  were  for  and  two  against 
the  project,  that  the  fifth  had  as  yd  given  do  written  opinion, 
and  that  he  now  defiired  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  state  frankly  and  fully  his  views. 

Jackson  now  went  off  on  a  tonr  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States,  and  on  his  return  in  July  £>uane  delivered  his  opinion, 
as  he  says,  fully  and  frankly  as  an  honest  man  and  niinister 
should  do.  He  was  next  asked  if  he  would  refuse  to  remove 
the  deposits  if,  after  examination  by  au  agent  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  cabiTiet^  the  President  should  decide  to  remove 
them.  Dunne  did  not  rf  ply  at  once,  and  while  waiting  for  his 
answer  the  President  despatched  Amos  Kendal]  to  visit  the 
banks  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  and  arrange  with 
them  for  the  keeping  of  the  public  money.  Kendall  went  first 
to  Baltimore,  and  aware,  he  said,  that  moat  of  the  banks  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  the  United  States  Bank  and 
might  be  disposed  to  thrust  on  him  arguments  and  statemeutd 
in  behalf  of  that  institution,  he  began  by  asking  if  they 
desired  to  receive  the  depoaita  on  any  terma.  If  they  an- 
Hwercd  that  they  had  such  a  desire,  they  would  be  committed 
to  the  measure.  If  they  answered  they  had  not,  then  there 
would  be  an  end  to  all  correspondence.  Two  promptly  said 
yea  and  one  no.  He  believed  six  out  of  eight  would  be  glad 
to  get  the  deposits,  though  not  more  than  two  or  three  could 
give  security.* 

From  Baltimore  Kendall  went  on  to  New  York,  where 
two  declined  and  seven  expressed  their  willingness  to  under- 
take the  public  service.f 

The  question  which  all  this  time  was  troubling  Jackson 
waa  not,  shall  the  deposits  be  removed  ?  but  shall  they  be 
withdrawn  before  Congress  meets  or  on  the  first  of  January, 
wlicn  he  thought  the  fiscal  year  began  ?  ^  As  to  this,  before 
leaving  for  the  Rip  Rajw,  he  consulted  Taney  and  wrote  to 
Van  Buren. 

Taney  urged  a  removal  before  Congress  met  and  while 
the  members  were  among  their  constituents.     He  was  sure 

*  Jackion  M3S.     Kendiill  tu  Jackson,  August  8,  1833. 

ffbld.,  August  n,  !«!>». 

t  Vu  Buna  to  Jackoon,  September  11,  165S. 
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the  act  would  be  most  popular,  tbnt  the  members  would  be 
made  aware  of  the  fact  and  support  the  President  when  they 
met  in  December.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  call  for  his 
semces  to  aid  in  carrying  the  plan  into  execution,  as  Jackson 
before  setting  out  for  the  Rip  Haps  had  intimated  it  might 
be,  Taney  promised  "  they  will  be  promptly  and  willingly 
accorded."  *  Van  Buren  waa  in  favor  of  January  first, 
as  on  that  day  the  fiscal  year  began,  and  later  sent  a  letter 
from  Silas  Wright  giving  the  views  of  "  discreet  friends," 
There  were,  Van  Buren  said,  three  ways  of  treating  the 
matter.  Urge  Congress  to  act,  remove  the  deposits  before 
Congress  met;  or  issue  the  order,  select  tJie  banks  and  have 
everything  ready,  but  not  actually  begin  to  make  deposits 
before  the  first  of  January.  To  the  first  course  he  was 
opposed.  It  was  shifting  to  Congress  a  duty  which  belonged 
to  the  President  Of  tiie  two  others  he  preferred  tlie  last,  but 
would  support  the  second  should  Jackson  adopt  it.f 

When  a  few  daj's  later  Van  Buren  discovered  that  October 
first,  and  not  January  first,  was  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  he  wrote  that  his  partiality  for  the  first  of  January 
was  greatly  shaken.^ 

Jackson  now  decided  to  make  the  removal  at  once,  and 
having  come  to  this  decision  wrote  Taney  that  if  Duane  would 
not  agree  bo  carry  it  out  "  the  sooner  he  withdraws  the  better." 
He  wished  to  furnish  the  heads  of  departments  with  his 
written  determination  that  the  matter  might  be  closed  and 
put  to  the  tC8t.§  Taney  now  returned  all  documents  in  his 
possession,  and  on  September  oighteenth  Jackson  read  the 
famous  paper  to  the  cabinet. 

Ho  charged  the  Bank  with  greatly  extending  its  loans 
during  1831  that  as  many  persons  as  possible  might  be 
brought  imder  its  power;  with  expending  eighty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  and  circulation  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zine articles,  reports  and  speeches  in  Congress,  and  reviews 
of  the  message  in  order  to  influence  public  opinion  against 

*  JuksoD  HSS.     Tane;  to  Jaokson,  August  0,  1838 

f  Jackiwn  USS.     Van  Boren  to  JscksoD,  S«ptemb«r  4,  183S. 

t  Ibid.,  September  11,  18S8 

g  JackKm  to  Tanej,  Septamber  18,  18S9. 
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the  administration,  and  with  having  askod  a  recharter  in 
1832  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  it  a  leading  question  in 
the  Preaidential  election  of  that  year.  "  It  was,"  said  he, 
"  to  compel  the  President  to  take  his  stand  that  the  question 
was  brnnght  forward  at  that  particular  tiuie.  But  he  met 
the  challenge,  willingly  took  the  position  in  which  his  adver- 
saries sought  to  force  him,  and  frankly  dcf^lared  the  Bank 
both  xmconstitutional  and  inexpedient.  On  that  ground  the 
case  was  argued  before  the  people,  and  now  that  the  people 
have  sustained  the  President  it  is  too  lute  to  say  that  the 
question  has  not  been  decided.  He  was  sustained  by  a  just 
people  and  he  desires  to  evince  his  gratitude  by  carrying  into 
effect  their  decision  so  far  as  it  depends  on  hira." 

To  carry  it  into  effect  he  must  consider  how  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Bank  were  to  bo  performed  after  tlie  expira- 
tion of  the  charter.  One  of  these  services  consisted  in  keeping 
the  public  money.  On  the  President  rested  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  how  long  the  Bank  should  continue  to  be  the 
depository  of  tbc  government  money,  and  his  decision  was, 
no  longer.  To  this  conclusion  he  had  been  forced  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  in  extending  its  loans  in  order  to  bring 
the  people  under  its  power;  in  spending  vast  sums  of  money 
for  corrupting  the  press  of  the  whole  country,  hiring  writers 
and  newspapers,  and  publishing  and  distributing  pamphlets, 
speeches,  reports  of  conmiittees,  and  articles  written  to  show 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank,  and  containing  the  grossest 
invectives  against  the  offieers  of  the  government;  in  inducing 
foreign  holders  of  the  three  per  cents  not  to  present  their 
certificates  for  one  year  and  so  obtaining  the  use  of  money 
deposited  by  the  govenmient  for  the  payment  of  the  debt; 
and  by  its  action  in  the  matter  of  the  bill  drawn  by  our 
government  on  that  of  France. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1831,  France  and  the  United 
States  conehided  a  convention  for  the  settlement  of  the  long 
pending  claims  of  our  oountrymen  for  damages  suifered  by 
unlawful  Hcizurea,  confiscations,  sequestrations,  captures, 
destruction  of  ships  and  cargoes  and  other  property  since  the 
last  settlement  of  accounts  by  the  treaty  of  1803.  Twenty- 
five  millions  of  franca,  about  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the 
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eatimated  value  of  these  spoliations,  were  to  be  paid  by  France 
in  eix  annual  instabiienta.  The  first  fell  diic  one  year  after 
the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  as  the  exchange  was  made 
on  the  second  of  February,  1832^  Secretary  McLane,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1833,  drew  a  sight  draft  which  he  sold  to  the  Bank, 
leaving  the  purchase  money  on  deposit  The  Bank  sold  the 
bill  in  London;  the  holder  sent  it  to  Paris^  where  it  was 
protested,  for  the  treaty  of  1831  was  so  heartily  detested  in 
France  that  the  French  Chambers  did  not  make  any  appro- 
priation to  meet  the  instalment.  Paris  agents  of  the  Bank 
took  up  the  bill,  and  a  demand  of  fifteen  per  cent,  as  damages 
was  at  once  made  upon  the  government.  And  this  too,  aaid 
Jackson,  when  the  Bank  had  in  its  possession,  on  deposit, 
several  millions  of  the  public  money  which  it  was  using  for 
its  own  profit.  "  Is  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  government  which 
thus  seeks  to  enrich  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  public  worthy 
of  further  trust?  "  He  thought  not,  and  named  October  first 
as  the  day  for  changing  the  deposits  to  the  State  hanks  unless 
proper  arrangements  could  be  made  sooner. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  having  been  finished,  Jackson, 
by  request,  placed  the  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  Duane. 
"  Is  this,"  said  the  Secretary,  "  a  direction  by  you  to  me 
to  remove  the  deposits  1 "  "  It  is  a  direction  to  you  to  remove 
the  deposits,"  Jackson  replied,  "  but  on  my  responsibility. 
And  if  you  will  stand  by  me  it  will  be  the  happiest  day  of 
my  life." 

Duane  took  the  paper  and  the  next  day  was  asked  for 
his  decision.  Not  having  as  yet  made  up  his  mind  he  was 
told  that  the  next  day  the  determination  of  the  President 
would  be  made  public,  and  accordingly  the  Globe  announced, 
by  authority,  that  on  or  before  October  first  deposits  of 
the  public  money  would  cease  to  be  made  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  would  begin  to  he  made  in  the  State  banks 
at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.*  Duane 
now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  a  refusal  to  remove 
the  deposits  and  gave  fifteen  reasons.  Jackson  at  once  sent 
back  the  paper.     Duane  thereupon  informed  the  PresideDt 


*  Tbc  Globe,  September  20,  1838. 
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that  he  would  not  resign,  nor  aid,  nor  assist,  oor  in  any  way 
participate  in  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  protested 
against  any  interference  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary,  For  this  Jackson  dismissed  him,  made  Roger  B* 
Taney  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  published  in  the  Glob©! 
the  paper  read  to  the  cabinet. 

There  was  then  on  dcjwsit  with  the  Bank  more  than  nine 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  public  money. 
Every  cent  of  this  might  at  any  moment  be  withdrawn,  and 
much  of  it  was  sure  to  be  used  in  a  very  short  time  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  government.  The  Bank  was 
therefore  foree<l  to  curtail  its  loans  to  the  extent  of  seven 
millions;  was  imable  to  use  the  deposits  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commercial  community,  and  the  whole  system  of  exchange 
was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  thrown  into  confuwion.  State 
banks  that  were  debtors  to  the  monster  were  likewise  com- 
pelled to  stop  loaning  money  freely ;  and  so,  too,  the  twenty- 
three  "  pet  banks "  selected  to  receive  the  government 
deposits;  for  the  share  each  one  might  receive  depended  on 
its  financial  condition.  As  a  consequence  money  became 
scarce,  notes  of  exchange  and  discounts  rose  rapidly,  and 
business  enterprises  of  a  himdred  sorts  were  checked  or 
stopped  altogether.  Perhaps,  said  one  journal  in  a  review 
of  the  money  market,  things  will  settle  down  into  regularity 
much  sooner  than  we  expect,  and  less  injury  be  inflicted 
than  we  fear.  But  the  present  pressure  cannot  long  continue 
without  producing  fatal  consequences.  It  may  be  relieved 
in  some  plnws  by  the  surplus  means  in  others;  but  there  is 
a  panic  and  every  prudent  man  is  holding  on  to  his  means, 
unless  in  small  matters.  Exchange  which  used  to  cost  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  was  now  effected  with  difficulty  at  two 
per  cent.  The  discount  on  notes  was  often  eighteen  per  cent 
Merchants  could  no  longer  buy  with  cijsh.  Farmers  would 
not  sell,  but  stored  their  produce  in  hope  of  better  days  soon 
to  come.  Merchants  crould  not  make  collections,  for  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  press  old  customers.  Bank  notes  once  will- 
ingly received  on  deposit  were  now  rejected,  and  would  no 
longer  pay  debts.  At  Raleigh  the  Stale  bank  announced 
that  it  would  do  no  new  business  in  the  way  of  loans.    Maqy 
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Pliiladelphia  banks  also  refused  to  loan  money,  or  discount 
notes,  till  arrangements  had  been  made  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  A  Portland  newspaper 
declared  that  the  very  beat  names  conid  not  bring  money  from 
the  banks.  Excellent  notes,  such  au  in  August  would  gladly 
have  been  taken  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  were  sold  in 
November  at  a  discount  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  per 
cent  per  annum. 

Quito  as  alarming  was  the  condition  of  the  currency.  The 
bills  and  notes  of  tliG  United  Stat-es  Bank  are  of  necessity, 
a  Baltimore  journal  complained,  becoming  scarce.  It  may  be 
said  they  are  going  out  of  circulation,  being  gathered  up  by 
the  Bank  itself,  or  held  as  tightly  in  the  vaults  of  the  local 
banks  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Hence  the  notes  of  the 
State  banks,  so  far  as  they  dare  to  do  business,  are  forced  into 
circulation  and  the  charge  for  exchange  has  Wn  much 
enhanced,  while  the  shavings  of  bank  notes  are  much  thicker 
than  they  were  a  short  time  ago.  To  what  extent  this  con- 
traction of  a  good  currency  will  proceed,  or  how  far  that  of 
a  depreciated  one  will  go,  no  man  knoweth.  But  if  local  bank 
notes  continue  to  command  specie  or  specie  funds,  such  notes 
must  disappear  almost  as  rapidly  as  those  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  are  now  doing,  and  the  whole  business  of  the 
country  be  paralyzed  for  want  of  a  circulating  medium  which 
shall  approach  within  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  its  face 
value.  This  was  no  disparagement  uf  the  banks;  nevertheless 
it  was  true  that  their  notes  when  carried  far  away  from  the 
place  of  issue  were  neither  money  nor  currency.  There  were, 
for  instance,  no  better  banks  than  those  of  Louisiana,  yet 
their  notee  at  Baltimore  were  merchandise,  and  if  to  be  used 
as  currency  must  bo  sold  at  five  per  cent  less  than  the  values 
marked  on  their  faces.  Notes  of  the  "safety  fund  ■'  banks 
of  New  York  State  suffered  a  discount  of  two  per  cent,  and 
those  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  six  and  eight  per  cent  These 
discounts  were  the  cost  of  exchange  paid  by  the  ixwple,  and 
must  increase  just  as  the  drafts  and  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  were  retired.  The  domestic  ejtchangrs  of  that 
institution  amounted,  during  1832,  to  two  hundred  and 
forty-one   millions,   and  cost  less  than  two  hundred  and 
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eighteen  thousand  dollars.  The  indirect  exchanges  affected 
through  its  nolea  going  to  distant  places  and  there  passing 
at  par  as  currency  were  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  in  amount,  and  cost  nothing.  If  the  exchange  of 
the  local  banks,  after  the  retirement  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  readied  the  same  sum,  say  five  hundred 
millions,  and  the  discount  on  notes  sold  and  the  premiimi  on 
drafts  purchased  were  ten  per  cent.,  the  public  loss,  and  the 
bill-sellers'  and  note-brokers*  gain,  would  be  ten  millions,  as 
against  two  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  in  1833. 
This  was  no  imaginary  picture.  The  government  in 
November  was  paying  its  employees  in  State  bank  paper, 
and  when  several  companies  of  troops  were  moved  from  Old 
Point  Comfort  to  Alabama,  and  the  soldiers  wished  to  ex- 
change their  local  bank  notes  for  United  States  Bank  paper, 
they  were  forced  to  suffer  a  loss  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
on  the  dollar.  The  government  employees  and  creditors  in 
St»  Lonis  and  IlHiiois,  who  used  to  be  paid  in  drafts  on  the 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  at  St-  Louis,  were 
now  given  paper  of  the  pet  bank  at  Washington,  which  they 
found  it  hard  U*  dispose  of  at  ninety-five  cents  on  the  dollar. 
At  Philadelphia  the  pressure  for  money  forced  up  the  rate 
of  interest,  it  is  said,  to  twenty-six  per  cent,  per  annum, 
brought  down  the  price  of  stocks,  and  almost  stopped  the 
sale  of  real  estate.  Unable  to  afford  any  relief,  the  presidents 
of  the  city  banks  memorialized  Congress  and  besought  it  to 
restore  the  deposits  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  was, 
they  said,  imquestionably  due  to  that  institution  that  the 
country  for  ten  years  past  had  enjoyed  a  money  system  so 
perfect  that  in  solidity,  in  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  all 
classes,  in  the  facility  it  gave  to  internal  commerce,  it  had  no 
equal  in  any  country.  But  all  this  bad  undergone  a  sudden 
and  an  awful  change.  Moneyed  operations  in  our  commercial 
cities  were  almwt  at  a  standstill;  commerce  between  the  States 
was  again  laboring  under  a  tax;  the  circulating  medium  was 
once  more  subject  to  a  scale  of  depreciation,  and  a  general 
suspension  of  specie  pajrment  was  seriously  to  be  feared. 
The  cause  of  ail  this  was  obvious.  On  the  first  of  October 
the  whole  money  system  of  the  coimtry  underwent  a  tot&I 
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change.  To  tho  casual  observer  it  seemed  to  be  but  a  transfer 
of  the  public  money  from  one  bank  to  many  banks.  But  it  was 
in  fact  a  disorganization  of  the  money  system  of  the  entire 
country.  Before  October  first,  tJie  revenue  paid  by  the  whole 
country  was  diffused  by  the  Bank  and  its  branches  throughout 
the  whole  country.  Now  the  public  money  is  no  longer 
diffused  throughout  the  Union,  cannot  be  nspd  to  advantage 
even  where  it  is  collected,  and  the  Bank,  so  often  used  to 
relieve  the  community,  must  look  solely  to  its  own  safety. 
As  the  removal  of  the  deposits  was  tho  cause  of  the  diatresa, 
so  the  return  of  the  deposits  would  be  the  real  and  effectual 
remedy. 

Jackson  in  his  message  denied  that  any  bad  result.*^  fol- 
lowed his  acts.  The  Bank,  by  attempting  to  embarrass  one 
part  of  the  community,  and  its  hireling  presses  in  all  parts 
of  the  community,  by  their  outcries,  were,  he  knew,  Ptriving 
to  create  a  panic.  These  were  the  moans  through  which  it 
sotight  to  force  a  restoration  of  the  deposits  and  extort  a  new 
charter  from  Congress.  But  no  panic  existed,  and  were' it 
not  that  the  charter  would  expire  before  a  decision  could  be 
had  from  the  court  of  last  resort,  he  would  put  an  end  to  the 
chartered  rights  the  Bank  had  so  palpably  violated  by  a  scire 
facias. 

Taney,  in  a  long  report,  restated  the  old  charges  and 
sought  to  justify  his  conduct  on  the  ground  that  ho  had  no 
right  to  suppose  that  the  charter  would  be  renewed  ;  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  the  deposits  remain  with  the  Bank 
to  the  end  of  its  career;  that  its  conduct  made  on  immediate 
removal  necessary,  and  that  the  Secretary  alone  possessed 
the  autliority  to  issue  the  order  so  to  do. 

Hiri  reasons  having  been  stated,  it  remained  for  Congress 
to  decide  whether  they  were  or  were  not  good  and  sufficient 
To  discuss  the  action  of  the  Secretary  seemed,  however,  a 
waste  of  time,  for  the  real  offender  was  the  President.  It 
was  against  Jackson,  therefore,  that  Clay  led  the  attack  and 
struck  the  first  blow  by  proposing  a  call  for  a  copy  of  the 
paper  read  to  the  cJibinet.  As  presontr<l.  Clay's  resolution 
read,  "  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  bo  inform  the  Senate,  whether  a  paper  under  date 
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of  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1833,  purporting  to  have 
been  read  by  him  to  the  heads  of  the  several  departments, 
relating  to  the  public  deposits  of  the  public  money  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  alleged  to  have  been  pub- 
lished by  his  authority,  be  genuine  or  not,  and  if  it  be  genuine, 
that  he  be  also  requested  to  cause  a  copy  of  the  said  paper  to 
be  laid  before  the  Senate."  Webster  held  that  the  genuineness 
of  the  paper  could  not  be  douhte<i  and  asked  the  consent  of 
Clay  to  such  an  amendment  as  would  make  the  resolution 
read,  "  Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  send  to 
the  Senate  a  copy  of  the  paper  which  has  been  published, 
and  which  purports  to  have  been  read  by  him  to  the  heads  of 
the  executive  departments,  dated  tlie  eighteenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember last,  relating  to  the  removal  of  the  dejwsits  of  tlie 
public  money  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
offices."  In  this  form  the  resolution  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  twenty-three  to  eighteen.  The  next  day  Jackson 
sent,  not  the  paper,  but  a  refusal  to  send  it.  **  The  execu- 
tive," said  he,  "  is  a  co-ordinate  and  independent  branch  of 
the  government  equally  with  the  Senate:  and  T  have  yet  to 
learn  under  what  constitutional  authority  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  has  a  right  to  require  of  me  an  account  of  any 
oommunieation,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  made  to  the 
heads  of  the  departments,  acting  as  a  cabinet  council."  Afl 
well  mig^t  he  be  required  to  detail  his  private  conversation. 
He  knew  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Senate  and  should 
be  the  last  man  to  interfere  with  them.  He  also  knew  those 
of  the  executive  and  should  maintain  them  as  required  by  the 
Constitution  and  his  oatlk  of  office. 

Defeated  in  this  attack,  Clay  followed  it  up  with  another, 
and  later  in  the  month,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  on  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  being  the  special  order  of  the  day,  he 
rose  and  offered  two  resolutions.  The  first  declared  that  by 
dismissing  one  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  because  he  would 
not  remove  the  deposits,  and  appointing  another  who  did 
remove  them,  the  President  bad  exercised  a  power  over  the 
Treasury  "  not  granted  to  him  by  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
and  dangeroTiB  to  the  liberties  of  the  people."  The  second 
asserted  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  Taney  for  the  removal 
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of  the  deposits  were  "  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient."  The 
resolutions  having  been  read,  Olay,  in  a  bitter  speech,  opened 
a  debate  \vhi«'l»,  with  few  iuterniptions,  ran  on  for  three 
months. 

Along  with  this,  and  breaking  into  it  day  after  day,  went 
another  debate  on  the  question  of  the  reality  of  piiblic  dis- 
tress^ a  discuaaion  brought  on  by  a  resohition  offered  by  Clay, 
and  by  the  score  of  dislress  resolutions  and  memorials  pre- 
sented each  week  to  the  Senate. 

Clay's  resolution  proposed  that  the  (Committee  on  Finance 
should  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  exi>ediency  (»f  afford- 
ing temporary  relief  from  the  present  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment by  extending  the  time  of  payment  of  the  revenue  bonds 
as  they  fell  due.  Never,  he  said,  had  he  seen  the  country  in 
anch  a  state  of  prosperity  as  it  was  four  montha  ago.  Every 
interest  was  flourishing,  every  branch  of  trade  wap  prosperous, 
industry  was  full-handed  and  the  farmer  enjoying  the  harvest 
of  his  labor.  But  what  was  now  the  condition  of  the  country  ? 
What  article,  what  production  of  indnBtry  had  not  suffered  a 
fall  ?  Wheat  hud  declined  from  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
cents  to  ninety  cents  a  bushel.  Everything  was  going  down, 
down,  and  everything  would  continue  to  decline  unless  some 
remedy  was  quickly  applied. 

It  i«  true,  was  the  answer,  that  distress  to  some  extent 
does  exist,  but  that  it  exists  to  the  extent  represented,  that 
the  pressure  on  the  money  market  is  really  as  great  as  stated, 
that  gentlemen  have  not  drawn  largely. on  their  imugiuations 
in  describing  it,  may  well  be  doubted.  No  petitions  have 
been  sent  to  Congress  complaining  of  the  distress,  if  distress 
there  is*  It  will  be  time  enough  to  take  measures  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  the  public  when  the  sufferers  send  us  their 
petitions.  But  there  is  no  great  distress.  It  is  mostly  imagi- 
nary and  felt  nowhere  save  in  chambers  of  commerce  and 
among  bankers  and  those  whose  interests  are  (controlled  by 
the  action  of  the  banks.  And  if  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  cause  of  whatever  distress  exists,  has  the 
power  to  produce  the  calamities  so  loudly  complained  of  by 
certain  gentlemen,  if  it  does  control  and  influence  the  pros- 
perity of  the  commerce,  agriculture,  and  industry  of  the 
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country,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  stop  and  consider  whether 
the  Bank  ought  to  be  sustained ;  whether  the  proper  remedy 
is  not  to  take  away  the  great  cause,  or  at  least  prevent  it  from 
doing  further  injury. 

What  do  you  consider  evidence  of  distress  ?  these  objectors 
were  asked.  Do  you  suppose  cotton  would  be  offered  at 
New  Orleans  for  nine  cents  a  j»ound  under  the  Liverpool 
price  if  money  could  be  hnd  with  which  to  buy  it?  Do  you 
suppose  wheat  would  fall  off  twenty-four  cents  and  com 
twelve  cents  a  bushel  for  any  other  reason  than  because  buyers 
are  scarce''/  And  are  buyers  few  for  any  other  reason  than 
becaiise  money  cannot  be  had?  If,  said  Webster,  evidenoe 
is  wanted  in  addition  to  all  that  bus  been  told  us  by  those  who 
know,  the  high  rate  of  interest,  now  twelve  jwr  cent.,  when 
it  was  hardly  six  last  September;  the  depression  of  stocks, 
some  ten,  some  twenty,  aome  thirty  per  cent.;  the  low  prices 
of  all  commoditieii,  are  proofs  abundantly  sufficient.  But 
labor,  that  most  extensive  of  all  interests,  American  manual 
labor,  feels  the  shock  more  sensibly,  far  more  sensibly,  than 
capital  or  property  of  any  kind.  Public  works  have  stopped, 
private  undertakings  employing  many  hands  have  been 
abandoned,  and  a  great  lowering  of  wages  is  the  inevitable 
consequence. 

At  tliis  stage  of  the  debate  the  presentation  of  petitiona 
and  resolutions  adopted  at  public  meetings  or  passed  by  the 
legislflturea  of  the  States  began  to  l>e  of  daily  occurrence.  In 
presenting  one  from  New  Bedford,  Webster  eited  the  forty 
failures  which  had  lately  t^ken  place  in  that  once  flourishing 
seaport  as  evidence  that  distress  instead  of  diminishing  was 
increasing,  and  cited  tlic  high  rates  of  interest  as  proof  of 
the  sacrifices  made  by  men  of  small  capital  to  protect  them- 
selveji  from  niin. 

Never  before  had  a  Congress  been  so  petitioned,  memorial- 
ized and  beset  with  resolutions.  In  the  space  of  tive  months 
more  than  six  hundred  were  presented  to  each  house.  By 
far  (he  greater  bulk  of  them  came  from  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  on  tlie  seaboard  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina.  The 
people  of  the  planting  section.  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  sent  up  all  told  but  fif- 
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eight  from  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Ohio  contributed  uixty- 
three  and  Kentucky  twenty-seven.  It  was  therefore  in  the 
manufacturing,  banking,  commercial,  trading  sections  of  the 
country,  the  region  of  divere.itied  industries,  where  railroads 
and  canals  were  building,  where  speculation  was  rife,  where 
Rtock»  and  bonds  and  real  estate  were  constantly  changing 
hands,  and  iidt  in  the  planting  and  frontier  States  that  the 
scarcity  of  money  was  seriously  felt. 

Numemus  as  wer«  tlie  ]>etition9^  they  fell  into  five  classes: 
those  in  which  the  petitioners  prayed  that  the  deposits  might 
be  restored ;  those  in  which  it  was  asked  tJiat  the  deposits 
might  not  be  restored ;  those  condemning  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  and  in  favor  of  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank; 
those  approving  the  removal  and  against  a  new  charter;  and 
those  praying  Congress  to  adopt  measures  to  relieve  the  coun- 
try from  the  present  financial  embarrassment.  To  some  were 
appended  long  lists  of  signatures;  in  one  case  more  than 
ten  thousand,  in  another  more  than  two  thousand  names. 
Such  as  denounced  the  removal  of  the  deposits  complained  of 
the  general  want  of  confidence,  the  disorder  of  the  currency, 
the  interruption  of  remittances,  the  cessation  of  all  businesB 
connected  with  inland  exchange,  and  the  purchase  and  export 
of  produce ;  of  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  stocks,  and  the  general 
depreciation  of  property;  that  loans  were  called  in^  discounts 
reduced,  capital  hoarded,  and  credit  forced  to  sustain  itself 
by  submitting  to  usurious  rates  of  interest;  tliat  wages  were 
falling,  workmen  were  being  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
public  works  of  all  sorts  languishing.  The  committee  that 
came  from  Albany  with  a  memorial  assured  Webster,  who 
presented  it,  that  the  growth  of  their  city  was  checked  and 
that  the  houses  building  in  1834  were  not  one-tA^'entieth  of 
the  number  erected  in  1833.  Albany  was  a  great  lumber 
market.  In  good  years  as  much  as  two  million  dollars*  worth 
was  sold  in  its  yards,  and  thirty  steam  tugs  were  employed 
tow  the  lumber  barges  to  New  York.  Now  so  little  was  sold 
that  eight  tugs  could  with  diificulty  find  employment.  Along 
the  canal  the  amount  of  flour  re^dy  to  be  shipped  was  but  a 
th  of  the  usual  winter  output     Wheat  which  at  harvest 
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time  was  worth  a  <loIlar  a  bushel,  coiiUl  scarcely  be  sold  for 
sixty-eii^ht  cents.  Many  a  farmer  had  hauled  his  grain  to 
raarlvet  and  then  taken  it  home  again  lor  want  of  a  buyer. 
In  one  iiistauce  a  sloop  loaded  with  wheat  mailed  from  one  of 
the  river  lowris  to  New  York,  lay  a  week  at  the  wharf  without 
selling  a  busliel,  and  then  went  back  to  the  place  of  departure. 
Men  in  Albany  who,  in  Decouabcr,  1833,  were  earning  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  six  days  in  the  week,  in  March,  1834, 
were  seeking  employment  for  two  dayH  in  tiie  week  and  for 
aixty-lwo  cents  a  <hiy.  Others  who  had  received  a  dollar  a 
day  were  now  glad  to  work  for  their  board.  There  was  in 
Albany  a  large  manufactory  of  stove  castings,  hollow-ware, 
and  machinery.  Since  December  this  business  had  so  fallen 
off  that  a  hundred  hands  had  been  discharged  in  one  day, 
most  of  them  heads  of  families.* 

Wlien  presenting  the  memorial  of  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty  citizens  of  Newcastle  County,  Delaware,  Mr.  Clayton 
told  the  Senate  that  before  llie  removal  of  the  deposits  corn 
was  selling  at  seventy  cents  a  bushel,  but  that  since  the 
day  the  order  of  the  Secretary  went  forth  the  price  had 
fallen  rapidly  to  forty-five  cents  a  bushel ;  that  the  working- 
men  and  mechanics  i)f  Washington  were  withdrawing  their 
money  from  the  savings  banks,  and  that  manufacturers,  unable 
to  get  bank  accommodations,  were  forced  to  cut  down  wages, 
discharge  hands,  or,  as  in  a  sister  State,  resort  to  the  use  of 
*'  Jackson  money,"  *'  In  an  adjoining  district  of  a  sister 
State,"  Baid  Mr.  Clayton,  "  I  understand  that  the  manu- 
facturers have  resorted  to  a  plan  of  retaining  the  laborers  for 
a  lime,  in  the  hojKi  of  better  days,  by  issuing  what  is  there 
called  Jackson  money.  Por,  sir,  failing  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary' assistance  from  the  banks,  they  are  paying  the  workmen 
in  ciecks  on  banks  where  they  have  now  no  fimds  to  meet 
thezn,  which  checks  are  made  payable  four  or  five  montha 
from  their  dates." 

Sometimes  the  meetings  which  adopted  these  memorials 
chose  committees  to  carry  the  documents  to  Washington,  and 
it  became  the  custom  for  the  men  sent  on  auch  errands  to  visit 
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the  President.  For  a  while  Jackson  received  them  with  that 
stately  courtesy  for  which  he  was  so  justly  distinguished. 
Soon  he  began  to  lecture  thpm,  and  when,  on  their  return 
home,  they  described  these  scenes  to  those  who  sent  them,  he 
shut  his  door  and  refused  others  admission.  Many  of  the 
reports  of  his  words  and  manner  were  perhaps  highly  colored 
and  exaggerated.  Uut  the  truth  of  the  story  told  by  a  dele* 
gatiou  from  Philadelphia  was  publicly  vouched  for  by  every 
member  of  the  committee  and  cannot  bo  doubted.  They  had 
taken  with  them  a  distress  memorial  bearing  the  signatures 
of  more  than  ten  thousand  eitizeua  of  over  sixty  professions, 
trades,  and  owiiipations,  and  having  delivered  it  to  Congress^ 
went  in  a  body  to  the  White  House.  The  reception  was 
courteous;  but  the  spokesman  had  scarcely  uttered  a  dozen 
words  when  the  President  burst  forth  and  harangued  for 
twenty  minutes.  Applications  for  relief  should  be  made  to 
the  Bank  and  not  to  him.  The  Bank  was  a  riuvusler  of  cor- 
ruption which  he  was  determined  bo  put  down.  The  law  creat- 
ing it  was  nuconstihitionat,  and  having  ma<ie  up  his  mind  ir- 
revocably ou  these  jioints  Andi'ew  Jackson  never  would  restore 
the  deposit*.  Andrew  Jackson  never  would  recharter  that 
monster  of  eorniption.  Neither  persuasion  nor  force,  neither 
wish  of  the  people,  nor  appeals  of  the  legislatures,  could 
ke  his  fixed  determination.  Sooner  than  restore  the 
leposits  or  recharter  the  Kank  he  would  undergo  the  torture 
of  ten  Spanish  Inquisitions.  Sooner  than  live  in  a  country 
where  such  a  power  prevailed  he  would  seek  an  asylum  in 
the  wilds  of  Arabia.  "  Go  home,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  *'  and 
tell  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ix)  relieve  the  couutry  by 
increasing  its  business.  Let  the  United  States  Bank  make 
no  run  on  the  State  hanks  and  T  will  take  care  t-hat  the  State 
banks  make  no  run  on  her."  One  of  the  committee  ventured 
to  reply  that  there  was  war  between  the  State  banks  and  the 
United  States  Bank.  "  I  know  all  ahout  it,  sir,"  said  he, 
sharply.  "  I  know  that  some  of  your  banks  have  combined  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  Bank.  I  have  examined  the  whole 
aubject  and  understand  it  better  than  any  of  you.  I  have 
read  the  Scriptures,  gentlemen,  and  I  find  that  when  Moses 
ascended  the  Mount,  the  children  of  Israel  rebelled  and  made 
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a  golden  calf  and  worshipped  it,  and  it  brought  a  curse  upon 
them.     This  Bank  will  be  a  greater  curse."  * 

*^  Well,  what  do  you  want  ? "  said  he  to  the  del^atea 
from  the  mechanics  and  artisans  of  New  York.  "  What 
■would  you  have  me  del  What  do  you  come  here  for?  Why 
don*t  you  go  to  the  United  States  Bank?  Go  to  Kicholas 
Biddle.  I  have  been  applied  to  by  committee  after  oomiuittee 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York 
again.  One,  two,  five,  seven,  and  you  are  the  eighth.  I  have 
dealt  openly  and  candidly  with  you  all.  You  have  seen  the 
committee  from  your  city :  they  could  tell  you  of  my  determi- 
nation. I  told  them  and  I  tell  you  that  I  will  never  restore 
the  deposits,  I  will  never  rechnrter  the  United  States  Bank, 
or  sign  a  charter  for  any  other  bank,  so  long  as  my  name  is 
Andrew  Jackson.  Why  am  I  teased  with  committees  ?  Here 
I  am  receiving  one  or  two  anonymous  letters  every  day 
threatening  me  with  assuHsination  if  I  don't  restore  the  de- 
posits and  recharter  the  Bank — the  abominable  inaiitution, 
the  monster  that  has  attempted  to  control  the  government 
IVe  got  my  foot  upon  it  and  I'll  crush  it  Is  Andrew  Jackson 
to  bow  the  knee  to  the  golden  calf  as  did  the  Israelites  of  old  ? 
I  tell  you  if  you  want  relief  go  to  Nicholas  Biddle."f 

"  But  they  can't  buy  me,"  he  said  to  the  Pittsburg  dele- 
gation. "  I  will  not  bow  down  to  the  golden  calf.  The  Span- 
ish Inquisition  could  never  make  me  lx»w  down  to  the  monster. 
Why,  would  you  believe  it,  the  Bank  wanted  to  bribe  me, 
wanted  to  bribe  Andrew  Jackson  I  They  agreed  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt  if  I  would  give  them  a  charter;  a  bonus 
that  would  pay  off  tiie  national  debt!  But  Andrew  Jackson 
was  incorruptible.  I  would  not  bow  down  to  th&  golden 
calf."  t 

A  second  delegation  from  New  York  was  assured  that  he 
was  determined  to  make  the  experiment  of  carrying  on  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  the  government  through  State  banks  until 
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'Report  of  the  PhUsdelpbtB  Committi^e  appointed  hy  a  meedug  of  manafao- 
Curcm,  merchants,  traderii,  and  oihcni.     United  StatAi  Oaz«tt«,  February  94,  1834. 

f  R«port  of  the  Delegftlefl  appointed  by  a  mecdng  of  the  mechanlcit  and  artiMiu 
of  New  York  City. 

X  Beport  of  the  PitUbnrg  Delef^atjon.     United  Statm  Gaxett^  Uarch  1 1,  IBM. 
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the  end  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Wank.  If  it  failed, 
then  some  scheme  would  he  devised  for  collecting  and  dia- 
bursing  tie  revenue  without  the  aid  of  a  moneyed  institution. 

"  General,"  said  the  chairman  f>f  the  Baltimore  commit- 
tee,* "you  arc  no  doubt  aware  that  the  committee  has  the 
honor  to  be  delegated  by  the  citizona  of  Baltimore,  without 
regard  to  party,  to  come  to  you,  sir,  the  fountain  head,  to 
make  known  the  distressing  situation  of  the  currency  of  this 
country,  and  respectfully  to  ask,  from  you,  relief- " 

''Relief,  sirl*^  Jackson  interrupted,  in  an  excited  tona 
"  Come  not  to  me,  sir !  Go  to  the  monster  I  Did  not  Nicholas 
Biddic  come  here,  sir,  and  on  his  oath,  swear  before  a  com- 
mittee, that  with  six  millions  in  his  vaults  he  could  meet 
the  wantis  of  the  whole  people*  And  now,  when  he  has 
wrung  more  than  ten  millions  from  the  people  he  sends  you 
to  me  for  relief  I  It  is  folly,  sir,  to  talk  to  Andrew  Jackson. 
The  government  will  not  bow  to  the  monster." 

"  Sir,  the  currency  of  the  country  ia  in  a  dreadful  situ- 
ation. The  State  hanks  have  not  confidence  in  each  other; 
they  cannot  give  the  trade  facilities  required,"  said  the 
chairman. 

**  Sir,"  the  President  retorted,  "  you  keep  one-sided 
company.  Andrew  Jackson  has  fifty  letters  from  persona 
of  all  parties  daily  on  this  subject  Sir,  he  has  more  and 
better  information  than  you,  sir,  or  any  of  you.  Andrew 
Jackson  published  his  opinions  in  September  last.  The 
failures  that  are  now  taking  place  are  among  the  stock  job- 
bers, brokers,  and  gamblers,  and  would  to  Grod  they  were 
all  swept  from  the  land." 

"  The  people,  sir,  have  not  understood  the  character  of 
the  President,  if  he  is  unwilling  to  hear  their  calls  and 
demands/* 

"  The  people !  The  people,  sir,  are  with  me.  I  have 
undergone  much  peril  for  the  liberties  of  this  people,  and 
Andrew  Jackson  yet  lives  to  put  his  foot  upon  the  head  of  the 
monster,  and  crush  him  to  the  dust-  When  I  have  put  him 
down,  the  other  moneyed  institutions  will  tnoet  all  the  wanta 
of  the  people.    It  is  folly  in  the  extreme  to  talk  to  me  thus, 
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sir.  I  would  rather  undergo  the  tortures  of  ten  Spanish 
Inquisitions  than  that  the  deposits  should  be  restored,  or  the 
monster  rechartered." 

The  friends  of  Jackson  by  this  time  did  not  pretend  to 
deny  that  real  distress  existed.  It  is  true,  said  they,  that  the 
recent  extensive  and  sudden  curtailment  of  loans  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  has  caused  a  pressure  on  the  money 
market.  But  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  pressure  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  for  a  purpose.  It  is  hoped,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  present  administration  may  be  brought 
into  disfavour  with  the  people  and  overthrown  through  the 
agency  of  the  panic  so  many  are  now  striving  to  bring  on  the 
country,  and  it  is  hoped,  in  the  second  place,  that  when  panic 
ooraes  it  may  lead  to  a  return  of  the  deposits,  or  secure  a 
new  charter  for  the  institution  by  which  the  panic  has  been 
raised.*  As  to  the  greater  number  of  the  petitions,  they 
are  plainly  partisan.  We  are  told  that  the  uieetings  from 
which  the  petitions  come  were  caUed  without  distinction  of 
party.  In  one  sense  this  is  so.  All  persons  of  whatever 
party  who  thought  the  President  had  taken  a  wrong  step 
were  called  together  to  say  so  in  words.  They  were  not 
summoned  to  investigate  the  matter  calmly  and  without 
passion ;  but  such  as  were  determined  to  c*indpmn  the  action 
of  the  President  were  called,  as  it  is  said,  without  distinction 
of  party.  We  are  told  that  old,  stanch,  and  tried  friends 
of  the  President  have  signed  these  memorials;  yet  in  them 
are  expressions  of  the  utmost  harshness,  such  as  could  never 
have  come  from  men  who  ever  entertained  feelings  of  respect 
for  the  President-  The  tnith  is  these  petitions  are  not  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  but  attempts  to  direct  public  opinion,  to 
persuade  the  people  to  think  as  the  party  leaders  wish.f 

I  think  far  otherwise,  said  Webster  in  reply.  I  think 
that  politics — that  is,  the  political  advancement  of  one  man 
or  one  set  of  men — has  very  little  to  do  with  this  matter. 
Look  at  the  three  thousand  carpenters,  house- joiners,  masons, 
painters,  and  other  citizens  of  New  York  who  have  laid  their 
case  on  our  table  this  morning.    Every  one  of  thera  in  signing 

*  Report  of  the  naltimore  Comniittec.     NilotV  UtgiKUsr,  March  R,  1834. 
fSoiKtor  Forayih  on  the  North  Csrolfn*  RnolnUoM. 
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hag  added  his  occupation  and  place  of  abode.  Is  it  to 
be  supposed  all  these  men  have  been  actuated  only  by  a 
political  motive  to  advance  one  man  or  one  set  of  men,  and  to 
disappoint  others?  Have  we  seen  such  a  course  pursued 
heretofore?  Has  such  a  state  existed  wheu  a  political  ques- 
tion merely  has  agitated  the  public  mind  ?  Never.  Nothing 
in  the  history  of  public  opinion  has  been  presented  to  equal 
what  has  been  passing  before  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
during  the  last  six  weeks. 

Senator  Forsyth  described  the  memorials  that  came  pour- 
ing in  day  after  day  as  miserable  i>etitions.  He  cared  not 
from  which  side  they  came.  They  were  miserable  petitions 
gotten  up  by  miserable  means  and  for  miserable  objects,  and 
were  originated  fn  p<it-hou»cs.  People  met  together  in  a  tav- 
ern and  got  up  a  call  for  a  meeting,  at  which  the  President  was 
denoimced  as  a  tyrant,  and  charged  with  trampling  down  the 
laws  and  violating  the  Constitution.  The  kind  of  publio 
opinion  they  expressed  never  foimd  its  way  to  a  ballot  box. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  two  houses  of  Congress  by  the 
distress  petitions  niiglit  easily  have  been  foretold.  The 
House  of  Reprcaentatives,  where  the  friends  of  Jackson  were 
in  the  majority,  voted  that  the  Bank  ought  not  to  be  rechar- 
tered  ;  that  the  public  deposits  ought  nr)t  to  be  restored ;  that 
the  State  banks  ought  to  remain  places  of  deposit,  and  passfni 
a  bill  to  regulate  the  deposit  of  public  money  in  the  banks 
of  the  States. 

The  Senate,  where  the  opposition  had  a  majority,  laid  the 
bill  on  the  table,  and  sent  to  the  House  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  renewal  of  deposits,  a  resolution  which  the  House 
promptly  tabled. 

While  the  debate  provoked  by  the  presentation  of  peti- 
tions was  running  on  in  this  way,  Webster  read  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  recommending  the  adoption  of 
Clay's  second  resolution,  which  was  done  after  a  long  discuB- 
eion  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  eighteen.  Clay,  at  the  aug- 
gestioD  of  his  friends,  now  modified  his  first  resolution,* 

•  At  dunged  H  read,  "  KeM)Iv«iJ,  That  the  Profildpiit  In  the  late  executive  pro- 
oeedings,  tn  reUtivn  to  the  public  reveauN,  hao  asitamed  tipon  hutuelf  authority 
rsnd  power  not  conferred  by  the  ConaiitutioD  and  laws,  hut  Id  deri^tlou  «(  both." 
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which  was  then  jfiassed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eix  yeas  to  twenty 
nays.* 

As  Jackson  read  the  second  resolution  bis  wrath  flamed 
up,  and  with  all  possible  speed  a  long  protest  was  written  and 
sent  to  the  Senate. 

The  functions  of  that  body,  be  said,  were  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial.  But  it  was  only  when  exercising  its 
judicial  powers,  when  sitting  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  im- 
peachments that  it  had  authority  to  examine  and  decide  on 
the  conduct  of  the  President.  Gases  might  arise  in  the  course 
of  legislative  and  executive  proceedings  when  it  would  be 
neceasary  to  inquire  into  the  acts  of  the  President.  But  such 
inquiry  must  grow  out  of  and  must  tend  to  some  legislative 
or  executive  action,  and  the  decision  when  made  must  take 
the  form  of  a  le^slative  or  executive  act.  The  resolution  of 
censure,  however,  was  not  an  exercise  of  legislative  power, 
because  it  was  introduced,  debated,  and  passed  not  as  a  joint, 
but  as  a  separate  resolution,  asserted  no  legislative  power, 
proposed  no  legislative  action,  and  had  none  of  the  attributes 
of  a  legislative  measure.  Neither  was  it  executive  in  char- 
acter, as  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  treaties  nor  appointments 
to  office,  and  was  passed  at  a  public  and  not  in  a  secret  ses- 
sion. It  was  in  character  judicial,  was  in  fact  an  impeacli- 
ment  of  the  President,  and  amounted  to  a  declaration  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  impeachable 
offeuse.  But  in  no  part  of  the  prot^n^dings  were  the  directions 
of  the  Constitution  followed.  No  articles  of  impeachment 
were  preferred  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  No  oath  or 
affirmation  was  taken  by  the  Senators.  The  Chief  Justice  did 
not  preside.  No  notice  of  the  charges  was  served  on  the 
accused,  no  opportimity  was  aflforded  him  to  meet  his  aw;u8- 
ers  face  to  face,  nor  was  the  verdict  of  guilty  foun<l  by  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  When  a  body  intended  by 
the  Constitution  to  lie  a  judge,  expressed  Wforehand  its 
opinion,  and  thus  indirectly  invited  a  presentation,  it  not 
only  assumed  a  power  intended  to  be  confined  to  others,  but 
defeated  the  plain  intention  of  the  Constitution. 
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Jackson  then  went  on  to  defend  his  order  for  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  denoimced  the  Senators  fi-om  Ohio,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Maine  for  voting  for  the  reaohition  of  nensure  after 
the  le^isltitiires  of  their  States  had  approved  his  course;  de- 
clared that  the  President  was  the  direct  representative  of  the 
American  people ;  that  the  whole  executive  power  was  vested 
in  him;  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  entire  action  of  the 
executive  department;  and  that  if  the  people  permitted  the 
Senate  to  go  on  arrni^tng  and  censuring  the  official  v^onduet 
of  the  executive,  the  very  foundation  of  government  would 
be  unsettled,  and  all  real  puwer  would  pass  into  the  hands  of 
men  holding  their  offices  for  long  terms,  not  elected  by  the 
people,  and  not  to  them  directly  responsible. 

While  the  Secretary  read  the  protest  the  Senators  listened 
in  silent  astonishment.  But  the  moment  the  reading  ended, 
Poindexter,  from  Mississippi,  moved  that  "  this  paper  sent 
to  the  Senate  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be  not 
received."  Never,  in  his  opinion,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Senators  quite  agreed  with  him,  never  before  had  so  extraordi- 
nary a  paper  come  from  a  President  He  would  not  dignify 
the  document  by  considering  it  an  executive  message.  It 
was  a  paper  signed  by  Andrew  Jackson,  and  should  it  be 
rejected  it  would  not  be  the  iirst  paper  bearing  that  name 
which  had  been  refused  a  hearing  in  the  Senate  because  of 
its  abusive  and  vituperative  language.  For  several  years  past 
the  President  had  steadily  foUowe*:!  a  plan  of  operation  de- 
signed to  bring  the  Senate  into  disrepute  with  the  people,  and 
80  remove  the  only  existing  barrier  to  the  arbitrary  encroach- 
ments and  usurpations  of  the  ejcecutive.  What  power  granted 
by  the  Constitution  has  not  the  President  assumed  and  used  ? 
By  the  frequent  and  unlimited  exercise  of  the  veto,  now  for 
the  first  time  reduced  to  a  practise,  the  legislative  power  of 
the  Union  has  become  a  mockery,  and  Congress  a  body  of 
drudges  whose  sole  duty  is  to  prepare,  discuss,  amend,  and 
pass  bills,  which  must  be  sent  to  the  imperial  head,  who  will 
tell  Ufl  whether  they  may  or  may  not  become  laws.  We  may, 
it  is  true,  override  his  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses 
of  Congress.  But  who,  with  the  Blue  Book  in  hand,  does 
not  see  the  impossibility  of  securing  the  votes  of  two-thirds 
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of  Congress  against  any  measure  he  sanctions  1  The  claims 
of  executive  power  set  forth  in  the  protest,  if  allowed,  will 
displace  all  departments  by  a  single  executive.  The  Presi- 
dent asserts  that  all  executive  power  is  vested  in  him;  that 
he  is  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  every  public  officer;  that 
all  riglit,  authority  and  j>ower  given  them  by  law  is  in  him; 
that  he  stands  therefore  sole  executive  officer.  In  what  lan- 
guage did  he  speak  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ?  "  His 
Secretary,"  **  One  of  his  Secretaries."  All  the  Secretaries 
are  his  secretaries ;  the  major-general  of  the  army  is  his 
major-general;  the  captains  in  the  navy  are  his  captains;  all 
civil  officers  of  the  government  are  his  officers,  his  instru- 
ments. The  forty  thousand  officers  in  the  Blue  Book  are 
his  creatures,  his  officers,  his  army,  his  instruments  to  do  hia 
bidding,  knowing  no  law  but  his  will.  A  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  having  refused  to  do  his  bidding,  bend  his  neck  to 
the  executive  yoke,  make  himself  the  instrument  for  a  flagrant 
violation  of  law,  has  been  turned  out  of  office.  The  Senate 
having  passed  a  resolution  which  he  sees  fit  to  consider  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  he  comes  here  and  attempts  to 
correct  it.  Tf  thi-  Supreme  Court  shall  in  his  opinion  make 
an  unconstitutional  decision,  will  he  not  go  there  and  attempt 
to  control  the  judges  ? 

Sir,  said  Clay,  this  protest  is  a  plain  and  palpable  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Senate.  This  body  is  no  general 
recording  office.  It  keeps  a  journal  of  its  ovm  proceedings, 
but  not  of  other  people's.  The  protest  proposing  no  legisla- 
tion, but  containing  merely  the  request  of  the  President  that 
it  he  entered  on  the  Journal,  is  not  such  a  paper  as  he  has  a 
right  to  ask  the  Senate,  or  the  Senate  ia  bound,  to  put  on  the 
Journal. 

I,  said  Calhoun,  shall  take  my  stand  at  the  door  of  the 
Senate  if  I  stflud  there  alone.  I  deny  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  his  protest  here.  I  deny  hia  right  to  question, 
within  the  Chamber,  our  opinions  in  any  case  or  in  reference 
to  any  subject  whatever.  He  has  no  right  to  cnt^r  here  in 
hostile  array.  These  walla  separate  na.  Without,  he  has  his 
veto  to  protect  his  rights  from  aggression  by  us;  within,  oiur 
authority  is  above  his  interference  and  beyond  his  controL 
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The  right  to  protest,  on  the  other  hand,  was  vigorouslj 
defended  by  Benton  of  Missouri,  Silas  Wright  of  New  York, 
Grundy  of  Tennessee,  and  Forsyth  of  Georgia.  For  the  first 
time,  it  was  said,  in  the  history  of  the  government  now  in 
operation  five  and  forty  years,  a  motion  is  made  not  to  receive 
a  message  from  the  President.  This,  we  are  told,  "is  because 
no  President  ever  sent  such  a  message  to  the  Senate.  We 
answer,  never  before  has  the  Senate  done  an  act  which  called 
for  such  a  message.  W^hen,  until  this  session,  did  tlie  Senate 
censure  a  Chief  Magistrate?  Was  Washington  ever  accused 
of  crime  by  this  body  i  Was  the  elder  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe,  tlie  younger  Adams,  ever  condemned  by  a 
vote  of  the  Senate?  Was  any  one  of  them  ever  formally 
accused  of  usurping  power  not  granted  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  and  by  the  deliberate  vote  of  the  Senate  pro- 
nounced guilty?  No,  never!  We  arc  told  that  some  of  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  the  protest  are  unsound.  Admit 
that  they  are  so,  and  it  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  message 
should  be  rejected.  They  are  the  views  and  opinions  of  the 
President,  and  entering  them  on  the  .Tonrnal  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  approved  of,  or  entertained  by  the  Senate,  If 
the  sentence  be  right,  if  we  are  sure  that  our  judgment  is 
sound,  surely  we  ought  not  to  be  afraid  to  put  on  the  Journal 
what  the  accused  has  to  say  in  his  defense.  Three  points  are 
to  be  considered.  Had  the  President  a  right  to  send  the  pro- 
test to  the  Senate  ?  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  receive  the 
paper?  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  enter  it  on  its  Jour- 
nal ?  As  to  the  first  point,  we  hold  that  any  private  citizen 
who  feels  aggrieved  by  tlie  action  of  the  Senate  has  a  right  to 
remonstrate  in  respectful  language  and  appeal  to  the  justice 
of  the  body  inflicting  the  injury.  Has  the  President  lost  this 
right  because  he  holds  a  public  office?  He  feels  himself 
aggrieved,  personally  and  officially,  and  exercising  the  right 
of  petition  he  sends  us  his  remonstrance  and  protest  against 
the  injury,  as  he  has  a  constitutional  right  to  do. 

Must  the  Senate  receive  the  protest  ?  Yes,  For  its  duty 
aa  to  this  paper  is  the  same  as  it  is  to  any  other  petition  or 
remonstrance.  But  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  enter  the 
remonstrance  on  the  JoumaH  That  is  a  matter  of  justice, 
16 
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purely.  We  are  told  the  President  has  no  right  to  make  siich 
a  demand.  True ;  but  he  makes  no  such  demand,  he  merely 
requests,  respectfully  requests,  that  we  permit  it  to  be  entered 
to  the  end  that  for  all  future  time  the  Journal  may  exhibit 
the  whole  case. 

Arguments  of  this  sort,  however,  availed  nothing,  and  on 
the  seventh  of  May  four  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  vote 
in  each  case  of  twenty-seven  to  sixteen.  The  first  declared^ 
that  the  protest  asserted  powers  to  belong  to  the  President 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the  just  authority  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  and  with  tlie  Constitution,  The  second 
was  to  the  effiKJt  that  the  Senate  did  not  recognize  any  right 
of  the  President  to  protest  against  its  vote  and  proceedings, 
declaring  them  to  be  illegal  and  unconstitutional  and  asking 
the  Senate  to  enter  his  protest  on  the  Journal.  The  third 
declared  the  protest  was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  and  should  not  be  entered  on  the  Journal;  and  the 
fourth,  that  he  had  no  right  to  send  to  the  Senate  a  protest 
against  any  of  its  proceedings. 

The  quarrel  between  Jackson  and  the  Senate  now  grew 
fiercer  than  ever,  and  before  the  session  closed  a  joint  reso- 
lution was  passed  declaring  the  reasons  of  the  Secretary  for 
removing  the  deposits  to  be  insuiEcieut  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  after  July  first  the  money  of  the  government  should 
again  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  and  its  branches;  a  House ~ 
hill  to  regulate  the  public  deposits  in  State  banks  was  tabled ; 
a  resolution  to  expunge  the  vote  of  censure  waa  promptly 
voted  down ;  and  a  long  list  of  important  nominations  rejected. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  in  December,  the  President 
had  submitted  the  names  of  ^ve  men  to  be  government  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  for  1834.  To  one,  James  A.  Bayard,  no 
objection  was  made,  and  he  was  at  once  confirmed.  But 
Henry  D.  Gilpin,  Peter  Wager,  John  T.  Sullivan,  and  Hugh 
McElderry  had  done  an  act  the  Whigs  could  not  condone. 
They  had  served  as  government  directors  during  1833,  and 
acting  under  orders  from  the  President  made  a  report  on  the 
expenditures  of  the  Bank  for  printing  such  essays,  speeches, 
reports,  reviews,  and  addresses  as  were  circulated  by  that 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  election  of  1832. 
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They  were,  therefore,  in  the  opinions  of  the  enemies  of  the 
President,  a  set  of  spies,  and  the  Senate  by  a  strictly  party 
vote  refused  to  "  advise  and  consent  to  "  their  appointment* 
In  the  opinion  of  Jackson  their  conduct  was  worthy  of  all 
praise.  They  had  performed  their  duty  like  honest  men, 
and  highly  indignant  at  the  treatment  they  had  received  he 
Bent  back  their  names,  accompanied  by  a  long  message,  f  The 
report,  he  said,  was  made  in  obedience  to  his  orders.  The 
five  directors  appointed  by  the  President  were  not  mere  bank 
officers  representing  stockhoiders.  They  were  not  placed  on 
the  board  to  represent  the  stock  held  by  the  United  States. 
They  were  there  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  ofiiciala 
and  to  watch  over  the  public  interests.  As  public  officers,  as 
sentinels  placed  by  law  in  the  board,  it  was  their  peculiar  and 
official  duty  to  make  disclosures,  to  sound  the  alarm  when  nec- 
essary. Never  would  he  consent  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
names  of  men  who  would  not  discharge  these  duties  with  the 
same  firmness  and  honesty  exhibited  by  the  directors  the 
Senate  had  refused  to  confi^rm.  He  could  therefore  see  no 
reason  for  selecting  others,  and  intimated  that,  if  again 
rejected,  he  might  leave  the  directorships  vacant^  But  the 
Senate  stood  firm  and  a  second  time  refused  to  confirm  the 
appointments. §  Jackson  now  gave  way,  and  Mr.  Bayard 
having  refused  to  serve,  nominated  five  other  men,  whom  the 
Senate  promptly  confirmed- 

But  when  the  next  quarrel  arose  the  President  stood  firm, 
and  during  four  years  there  was  no  American  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  After  the  rejection  of  Van  Buren  in 
January  of  1832,  Jackson  allowed  a  year  and  more  to  go  by 
before  he  selected  Andrew  Stevenson,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  for  the  mission,  and  bade  the  Secretary 
of  State  inform  him  that  he  would  be  expected  to  depart 
some  time  during  Uie  aummor  of  1833.(|  But  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Stevenson,  fearing  that  the  Senate  would  take  offense  at 
another  appointment  during  a  rcwrsa  of  Congress,  j>er3uaded 
Jackson  to  withhold  the  nomination  till  the  Senate  was  again 


•February  27,  18S4.    Executive  JouruftL 
} ExmitiT*  Jounul,  March  11,  IHU. 


flbid.,  March  11.  IS34. 
^  Ibid.,  May  1,  1834. 
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in  session.  Meantime  Stevenson  was  reelected  to  Congress, 
and  in  December  was,  for  the  fourth  time,  chosen  Speaker, 
and  presided  over  the  House  during  abiiost  the  whole  of  the 
stormy  session  of  1833-34.  At  last,  late  in  May,  when  the 
day  of  adjournment  was  near  at  hand,  when  the  important 
legislation  was  Unisbed  or  far  advanced,  when  the  duties  of 
the  Speaker  were  all  but  done,  his  nomination  to  be  Minister 
to  Great  Britain  was  placed  before  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  suspecting  that  the  nomination 
might  be  a  reward  for  services  rendered,  proceeded  to  inves- 
tigate, unearthed  the  fact  that  the  post  had  beeu  tendered 
more  than  a  year  before,  and  advised  that  a  call  be  made  for 
a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Stevenson. 
Jackson  denied  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  ask  for  such  a 
paper,  but  sent  it,  as  he  said,  to  prevent  misunderstandings. 
After  it  was  received  consent  to  the  appointment  was  refused. 
That  the  oniduct  of  the  Speaker  had  actually  been  affected 
by  the  promise  of  a  splendid  foreign  mission  there  was, 
indeed,  no  positive  proof;  but  thfc  precedent  was  too  dangeroxw 
to  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed.  That  the  decision  was  wise 
admits  of  no  doubt ;  but  Jackson  regarded  it  as  a  personal 
affront,  and  for  two  years  and  more  he  allowed  the  mission 
to  remain  vacant.* 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Senate  rejected  the  nomi- 
nation of  Speaker  Stevenson  it  also  refused  consent  to  that 
of  Roger  B.  Taney.f  Thereupon  1-evi  Woodbury  was  ap- 
pointed Sccretaryof  the  Treasury  and  was  at  once  confirmeitt 
t  In  the  course  of  the  long  and  stormy  session  now  about 
to  close  the  interest  of  the  people  was  chiefly  centered  in  the 
bitter  quarrel  of  the  President  with  the  new  party,  which 
soon  took  the  name  of  Whig.  The  removal  of  the  deposits, 
the  censure  of  the  President  by  the  Senate,  the  protest  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  enter  it  on  the  Journal,  the 
attempt  of  Benton  to  have  the  censure  expunged,  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  nominations,  the  financial  distress,  the  public 
meetings,  the  memorials  and  the  stormy  interviews  of  com* 


I 


*BxeciiUre  Journsl,  May  2%  June  U,  18,  24,  1634. 

t  Ibid.«  June  24,  ItMM.  {  Ibid.,  June  27,  UM.I 
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inittees  with  the  President,  had  overshadowed  all  else.  Yet 
the  session  was  uot  harrou  of  iuiportant  legislation.  A  great 
piece  of  territory  north  of  Missouri  and  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Missouri,  and  White  Earth  Rivers  and  the  north 
boundary  of  the  United  States  was  attached  to  Michigan; 
the  department  of  Indian  affairs  was  organized,  the  bounds 
of  the  Indian  country  were  defined,  three  coinage  bills  from 
which  Jackson  expected  great  results  were  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  approved,  and  an  attempt  made  to  regulate  the 
deposit  of  government  money  in  Slate  banks.* 

While  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  were  framing 
the  deposit  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  consulted, 
and  in  his  reply  took  tx^casion  to  urge  that  an  effort  Iw  made  to 
provide  the  country  with  sound  metallic  currency.  A  favorite 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  reeharter  was,  he  said,  the  great 
things  which  the  Bank  had  <lone  as  a  regulator  of  tlie  cur- 
rency. That  it  had  done  anything  he  jwsitively  denied. 
For  seventeen  years  past  it  had  been  in  existence,  and  must 
in  that  time  have  exerted  all  the  influence  over  the  currency 
that  ever  could  be  expected  from  it.  Yet  sixty  millions,  or 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  paper  money  in  circulation, 
came  from  State  banks,  which  were  not  supposed  to  have  in 
their  vaults  more  than  twenty-five  millions  in  specie.  If 
this  estimate  were  correct  the  condition  of  the  currency  was 
far  from  good.  It  was  an  immense  superstructure  of  paper 
resting  on  a  metallic  base  too  narrow  to  support  it,  and  was 
sustained  not  by  its  own  weight  but  by  public  confidence. 
The  remedy  was  to  diminish  this  proportion  and  give  the 
paper  ciirrency  a  broader  and  firmer  metallic  foundation. 
But  gold  and  silver  could  never  circulate  where  bank-issued 
notes  came  in  competition.  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  the 
precious  metals  into  use  paper  must  be  dispensed  with  by 
withdrawing  the  notes  of  both  tlie  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Slate  banks.  The  former  was  about  to  go  out  of 
existence  in  1836,  and  might  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
But  a  day  should  be  fixed  after  which  no  State  bank  issuing 
notes  under  five  dollars  should  be  a  depository  of  the  public 

*  The  Roiise  puoed  suoh  a  bill,  hut  the  Seoate  laid  U  od  th«  (able. 
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money,  or  have  its  bills  taken  in  pa>Tnent  of  dobts  dne  to  the 
United  States.  The  void  thus  created  should  be  filled  by  gold 
and  silver;  and  when  this  was  done,  another  tlay  should  be 
named  after  which  all  notes  under  ten  dollars  must  be 
reealled,  and  tiiially  under  twenty  dollars.  The  laboring 
classes  nf  the  conitiiuuity,  the  Secretary  continued,  were  paid 
their  daily  or  weekly  wages  in  bank-notes  of  small  denomina- 
tions, and  where  the  coins  in  circulation  were  of  doubtful 
value  or  slightly  depreciated  they  too  were  often  employed  in 
making  paymentH  at  face  value  to  the  poorer  and  helplesa 
classes  of  society.  If  the  change  suggested  were  made,  the 
small  noteB  would  soon  disappear  and  the  laborer  would  be 
paid  in  full-weight  gi^ld  and  silver  coin  and  so  guanleil  from 
imposition  and  injustice.  It  was  tirac  that  the  just  claims 
of  this  portion  of  society  should  be  considered  in  our  currency 
l^slation. 

Before  this  could  be  done  there  must  be  a  reform  in  the 
coinage  of  gold,  for  every  eagle,  half-eagle,  and  quartei^ 
eagle  was  worth  in  silver  more  than  the  value  stamped  on 
its  face.  They  were  therefore  never  seen  in  the  ordinary 
exchanges  of  daily  life.  The  Secretary  therefore  advised 
that  gold  and  silver  should  be  placed  on  a  parity,  and  in 
order  to  have  plenty  of  specie  with  which  to  replace  the  small 
bank-notes  he  urged  that  gold  coins  of  foreign  mintage  should 
once  more  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

The  C\)mmittee  of  Ways  and  Means  acconlingly  inserted 
in  the  hill  to  regulate  the  deposits  a  proviKion  for  banishing 
from  circulation  after  a  certain  day  bank-notes  under  five 
dollars,  and  for  substituting  gold  and  silver  coin  in  their 
stead,  a  provision  which  was  lost  with  the  bilL 

Legislation  on  the  coinage,  however,  was  not  defeated.  A 
select  committee  took  charge  of  the  matter  and  reported  three 
bilU  providing  for  all  the  Secretary  had  suggested.  One 
legalized  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Brazil.*  Another  made 
current  money,  by  tale,  of  the  five-franc  piece  of  France  and 
the  silver  dollars  of  Mexico,  Central  Ainpriea.  Peru,  Chili, 


*  Act  of  JnDc  as.  1U4. 
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and  Brazil.*  The  third  changed  the  ratio  of  silver  and  gold 
from  fifteen  to  one  to  sixteen  to  one,  and  altered  the  weights 
of  eagles,  half,  and  quarter  eagles  accordingly.! 

All  three  were  approved  by  the  President,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  August  the  coinage  of  the  new  gold  pieces  began 
at  the  mint  They  were  to  be  distinguished  from  the  old 
coins,  the  Diret^tor  announced,:):  by  the  removal  of  the  cap 
from  the  head  of  Liberty,  and  the  omission  of  the  motto 
E  Pluribus  Unum,  which,  since  1831,  had  not  appeared  on 
the  quarter  dollar  and  had  never  been  authorized  by  law. 

Whig  presses  and  Whig  orators  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
forcing  gold  into  circulation  by  act  of  Congress,  argued  at 
length  to  prove  the  folly  of  attempting  to  make  State  bank- 
jaotes  and  specie  circulate  together,  and  sneered  at  the  design 
on  the  new  gold  coins.  Liberty,  they  woidd  say,  has  been 
stripped  of  her  e^p.  Liberty  is  henceforth  to  be  unprotected. 
Jackson  is  afraid  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  w(h)ig.  When 
an  old  Roman  set  free  a  slave  he  put  a  cap  on  his  head  in 
token  of  freedom.  Jackson,  America's  old  Roman,  has  taken 
the  cap  off  Liberty  that  we  may  know  that  the  people  are  no 
longer  free. 

Jackson  men  on  the  other  hand  were  delighted  with  the 
law,  named  the  new  coins  "  Huzza  money,"  "  Jackson 
money,"  "  Benton's  mint  drops,"  "  Jackson  yellow  boys," 
and  clamored  for  a  speedy  issue  of  "  yellow  jacketa."  Nor 
was  the  Director  of  the  Mint  loath  to  comply.  Never  did  his 
force  work  harder,  and  week  after  week  the  output  of  eagles 
and  quarter-eagles  was  chronicled  by  the  party  press.  By 
the  middle  of  Octxiber,  when  the  election  came  on,  nearly  a 
million  &\e  himdred  thousand  dollars  in  gold  had  been  sent 
out  from  the  mint.  All  manner  of  good  results  were  pre- 
dicted; but  the  prophesy  which  most  amused  the  Whigs 
was  made  hy  the  Washington  Globe.  The  West,  according 
to  this  journal,  was  to  be  the  chief  gainer.  Emigrants  going 
thither  would  all  carry  gold  in  preference  to  silver  or  paper. 
The  land  offices  would  become  receptacles  or  reservoirs  of 
gold,  whence  it  would  be  distributed  to  the  people  through 

*Aotor  JaneSK,  18S4.  f  Act  of  June  38,  1884. 

^Sunuel  Uoore  to  Levi  Woodbuiy,  Augiut  2,  1B34. 
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government  disbursements,  through  the  military,  the  survey 
ing,  the  Indian  departmeiitSj  and  woe  to  the  officer  who  hence- 
forth paid  his  men  in  paper.  A  great  stream  of  gold  would 
flow  up  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  and  diflfxise  itself 
over  the  Great  West  Nearly  all  the  gold  coinage  of  the  new 
world  would  come  to  the  United  States,  for  all  the  new 
coinage  of  the  governments  of  Mexico  and  South  America, 
being  the  coinage  of  rebfil  provinces,  could  not  go  to  old  Spain 
or  any  of  her  dependencies.  This  would  fill  the  West  with 
half-joes  and  doubloons,  and  in  eight  or  nine  months  every 
substantial  citizen  would  have  a  long  silken  purse  of  fine 
op)en  network,  through  the  interstices  of  which  the  yellow 
gold  would  shine  and  glitter.  Then  travellers  would  be  free 
from  the  pestilence  of  ragged,  filthy,  and  counterfeit  notes. 
Every  substantial  man,  every  substantial  man's  wife  and 
daughter,  would  travel  upon  gold.  The  creatures  of  the  Bank 
alone,  to  show  their  ser\'ile  subjection  to  their  liege  monarch, 
would  repine  at  the  loss  of  paper. 

Taking  the  hint,  Jackson  orators  and  stump-speakers 
made  haste  to  seciire  **  long  green  purses  "  of  fine  open  net- 
work, which  they  filled  with  yollow  boys,  to  be  jingled  in  the 
faces  of  admiring  crowds.*  Counterfeiters,  too,  went  hard 
to  work,  and  in  a  little  while  Becknell's  Reporter  was  warn- 
ing the  public  to  beware  of  counterfeit  half  and  quarter 
eagles,  so  well  executed  that  persons  unused  to  gold  would 
find  it  hard  to  detect  them.f 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Whigs  adopted  as  their  campaign 
badge  a  gilt  button,  on  which  was  a  liberty  cap  and  the  motto 
E  Pluribus  Vnuni\  erected  a  liberty  pole  sunnoimted  by  a 
cap  at  each  of  their  headquarters,  and  on  one  occasion,  in 


*  Niles's  Regiiter,  October  4,  1B84.  At  &  wiurd  meeting  in  Fhiladelpfaia  it  wv 
"  Reeolred,  That  the  only  '  Iwg  of  gold '  ever  Bhaken  through  the  Btrfeta  of  Phili- 
delpbia  to  uiy  good  example  wu  the  ooe  cuted  hi  efflgy  during  the  rerolation  hy 
the  tempter  Satan  and  rattled  in  the  ear  of  the  traitor  Arnold." — Nilee>  Regist«r, 
September  30.  1884. 

f  At  the  great  Whig  featlTal  at  Salem,  Edward  Ererett  told  bin  audience  thai 
"iomebodj  (a  T0T7  no  doubt)  han  palmed  off  on  mr  Wbig  nmplicity  thisi  Terr  day 
for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  a  French  franc  piece,  not  certainly  worth  more  than  nine- 
leeo  centa  at  beitt,  and  a  good  deal  the  wane  for  wear." 
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resolutions  adopted  at  a  Whig  rally,  complained  that  the 
administration  Lad  "  removed  even  the  symbol  of  freedom 
from  the  eyes  o£  the  people  "  and  had  "  disencumbered  our 
coin  of  the  hallowed  Liberty  Cap  and  the  venerated  motto 
of  Union.*'  * 

The  first  half-eagle  of  the  new  design  coined  at  the  mint 
was  sent  to  Jackson  by  the  chief  coiner,  who  informed  him 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Bank  to  buy  up 
all  the  gold  coin  as  issued  by  the  mint  and  so  prevent  its  cir* 
culation.  This,  the  President  rc-plied,  was  to  be  expected. 
The  gold  bill  and  the  other  iiietalHc  bilU  he  believed  had  done 
more  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Union  by  rousing  the  people  to 
a  sense  of  their  own  prosperity  than  all  other  legislation  of 
Congress  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  for 
accomplishing  this  Taney,  Benton,  and  Polk  deserved  not 
merely  golden  medals  but  the  gratitude  of  the  oountry.f 

The  idea  of  stopping  the  circulation  of  small  notes  found 
much  favor  in  many  States,  and  at  the  winter  sessions  of  the 
legislatures  became  the  subject  of  legislation.  In  New  Jersey 
memorials  were  presented  praying  for  the  suppression  of  notes 
under  five  dollars.  In  Pennsylvania  petitions  were  handed 
about  in  many  counties  asking  for  an  act  prohibiting  the  issue 
by  tlie  banks  of  notes  under  twenty  dollars.  In  Ohio  the 
Governor  in  his  annual  message  referred  the  whole  matter  to 
the  legislature,  which  instructed  the  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary to  inquire  into  die  expediency  of  reporting  a  bill  for- 
bidding the  county  and  State  treasurers  receiving  in  payment 
of  taxes  any  note  less  than  five  dollars,  or  notes  of  any  denom- 
inations issued  by  any  bank  in  the  State  unless  it  assured  the 
auditor,  before  July  fourth,  1835,  that  it  had  ceased  to  issue 
not«8  under  five  dollars. 

The  committee  reported  that  such  bills  were  not  legal 
tender  and  consequently  the  treasurers  were  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  take  them;  that  the  purposes  of  the  resolution  seemed 
to  be  to  force  the  banks  not  to  do  what  the  legislature  had 

*  Whig  Youug  Htfu'd  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  Uult«d  &ca(«s  Gazette,  Septem- 
ber M,  18S4. 

t  Jaokaoc  MSS.,  Ubrvj  of  Cougreu.  Jacluon  to  WiUiaiB  Flodlfiy,  Auput  SO, 
llt4. 
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empowered  them  to  do,  tliat  tbis  was  an  indirect  violation  of 
their  charters  and  not  to  be  recommended. 

Governor  Marcy  of  New  York  heartily  approved  of  the 
views  of  Jackson  and  asked  the  legislature  to  suppress  all 
notea  under  live  dollars.  The  benefits  would  be  manifold: 
the  public  would  get  a  better  currency  composed  in  part  at 
least  of  coin ;  the  workingiuan  would  no  longer  be  the  victim 
of  spurious  and  uneurrent  bills;  Uie  rtiinoua  consequences  of 
sudden  expansions  and  coutractions  of  paper  currencies  would 
be  prevented,  and  greater  stability  given  to  the  business  of 
the  country.  The  response  to  this  appeal  was  the  enactment 
of  a  law  providing  that  no  bill  under  two  dollars  should  be 
offered,  or  given  in  payment,  after  the  first  of  September, 
1835;  none  under  three  after  March  first,  1836,  and  none 
under  five  nor  between  five  and  ten  after  September  first, 
1836.*  The  amount  of  notes  imder  five  dollars  in  circulation 
on  the  first  of  January,  1835,  was  three  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Maine  selected  June  first,  1835,  January  first  and  June 
first,  1836,  as  the  dates  on  and  after  which  one,  two,  and 
three  dollar  bills  should  cease  to  circulate  or  be  issued.f 
Connecticut  forbade  her  banks  to  put  out  notes  under  two 
dollars  after  July  first,  1835,  and  under  three  dollars  after 
January  first,  1836,  and  stopped  their  circulation  on  the 
same  days  chosen  by  New  York.:(:  In  New  Jersey  no  bills 
under  two  dollars  were  to  pass  current  after  July  fourth, 
1835;  none  under  three  after  March  first,  1836,  and  none 
under  five  on  and  after  July  fourth,  1S36.§  Kew  Hamp- 
shire chose  July  first,  1837,  as  the  date  after  which  there 
should  be  no  issue  of  notes  under  two  dollars,  nor  between 
three  and  five,  five  and  ten,  ten  and  twenty,  and  July  first, 
1838,  for  the  stoppage  of  bills  under  three  dollara.||  Alabama 
prohibited  the  circulation  of  out-<»f-State  bank  notes  under 
five  dollars,  and  the  issue  of  bills  of  like  denomination  by  her 
own  banks  after  June  first,  1835.1     In  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 

•  Act  of  Marcb  31.  1836.  j  Act  of  Much  31,  183ft. 

}  Laws  of  lt<»C,  Cba|>ter  XVI.     Pwied  June  4, 1835.        ^  Act  of  Msrcb  f  IBSL 

I  Uws  of  1887,  Cbtpter  OCCVl.    PuMed  Jaouary  18,  1S87. 

t  Act  of  Juiu»i7  10.  1830. 
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land  and  Virginia  notes  under  five  dollars  had  long  been 
"  cried  down  '*  by  law,  and  tlie  attempt  in  Pennsylvania  to 
include  bills  under  twenty  dollars  failed. 

Of  all  tlir  luiinbu^  of  the  present  administration,  said  the 
friends  of  the  banks,  the  greatest  is  this  cry  for  specie  small 
change.  If  you  stop  small  notes  and  suffer  the  large  to  re- 
main, do  you  not  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  little  interests  of 
the  pcxir  and  Iwive  untouched  the  great  interests  of  the  rich  ? 
It  may  be  said  the  poor  man  will  always  have  it  in  his  j)ower 
to  get  his  five-dollar  bill  changed  into  silver  by  the  storekeeper 
on  making  a  small  purchase.  I3ut  does  it  work  so  in  Pitta- 
burg  where,  by  tlje  law  of  Pennsylvania,  notes  under  five  dol- 
lars cannot  circulate?  The  poor  man  is  paid  for  his  labor 
with,  we  will  say,  a  five-dollar  note  of  a  bank  in  Ohio  or  Vir- 
ginia and  goes  to  the  baker  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread.  Will  the 
baker  give  silver  in  change  ?  No  indeed,  he  will  not.  The 
poor  man  must  go  to  the  broker  and  have  the  note  shaved. 
Were  small  notes  in  circulation  he  would  receive  most  of  the 
change  in  hank  pajier  at  par.  But  they  are  not  in  circulation, 
80  he  must  use  a  part  of  his  five  dollars  to  buy  silver  change, 
at  a  cost  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  The  dealer  in  bread,  flour, 
meat,  tea,  coffee,  on  the  other  hand,  purchaaea  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  pays  in  ])aper  at  par.  Small  notes  are  emphatically 
the  poor  man's  currency. 

This  was  the  view  t^iken  by  those  whose  dealings  were  with 
the  poor  man  and  when  in  New  York  the  law  went  into  effect 
they  promptly  nullified  it.  We  are  in  a  pretty  box,  said  a 
New  York  journal,  since  those  little  monsters  called  one-dollar 
notes  have  been  turned  out  of  the  city.  The  banks  will  give 
you  gold,  plenty  of  gold,  yes,  Jackson  gold  five-dollar  pieces, 
but  no  silver,  no  fips,  pistareens  or  shillings.  We  can  make 
no  change  in  our  markets.*  Believing,  said  a  Schenectady  f 
editor,  that  the  law  against  the  circulation  of  notes  under  five 
dollars  is  contrary  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  laws  incorporating  the 
banks  of  this  State,  we  shall  continue  to  receive  bills  of  one 
dollar  as  though  the  act  had  never  been  passed.  We  shall  take 
one-dollar  bills  at  our  office  the  law  to  the  contrary  notwith- 

*  New  York  Evening  8tar.     Nllee'e  Regttt«r,  Sept«iDb«r  19,  1880. 
f  Scbeoectady  CHbinet^  AtiKUiit  ^0,  ltj36.     Ibid. 
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standing,  said  another  editor^*  and  tbis  is  the  determination, 
we  understand,  of  the  raerchantfl  in  town  generally.  We  do 
not  approve  of  delilwrate  violations  of  law ;  but  in  this  case 
the  law  conflicts  witli  tlie  interest  of  the  public.  The  fact 
is,  said  the  Kew  York  Sun,  the  little  rascals  know  the  good 
opinion  the  public  entertains  of  them  too  well,  and  the  many 
excellent  friends  they  have  jjurchased  at  a  dollar  apiece, 
to  care  much  about  the  cruel  decrees  of  a  set  of  crusty  old 
lawgivers.  They  slide  along  as  smooth  as  oil,  laughing  at 
laws,  knowing  that  so  long  as  they  buy  meat  and  bread  for  the 
hungry,  physic  for  the  sick,  clothes  for  the  naked  and  drink 
for  the  thirsty,  they  are  in  no  danger  of  extermination.  To  ■ 
stop  them  would  be  as  impossible  as  to  bottle  up  moonshine 
or  draw  the  ocean  with  a  thimble.  Jackson  butchers  and 
grocers  in  New  York,  it  is  said,  made  something  of  a  show 
against  one-dollar  bills  for  a  week,  but  found  it  so  unprofit- 
able to  be  patriots  that  they  yielded  and  then  all  went  quietly 
on  in  the  old  way. 

Alon^  the  seaboard,  the  hanl  times  which  followed  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits,  and  the  depressed  state  of  business  of 
every  sort,  caused  by  the  State  banks  refusing  loans,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  reduction  of  wages  and  discontent  among  the  work- 
ingmen  everywhere.  This,  it  was  explained,  is  unavoidable. 
With  money  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  a  month,  with  prod- 
ucts "f  all  kinds  Belling  at  greatly  reduced  prices  or  not  sell- 
ing at  all ;  with  mills  and  factories  shutting  down  or  discharg- 
ing hands  by  the  hundreds,  wages  must  fall  or  employment 
cease.  Four  eastern  factories  had  diBniiased  eleven  hundred 
men.  The  blast  furnaces  of  New  Jersey  would  soon  be  piit 
out  In  Philadelphia  but  eight  building  permits  had  been 
issued  during  1834  as  against  six  hundred  for  the  same  period 
in  1833.  Tliese  were  hut  typical  instances  of  a  general  con- 
dition which  bore  heavily  on  the  banks,  the  manufacturers,  ■ 
the  merchants  and  the  workingmen.  It  was  better  that  wages  " 
should  be  low  and  many  have  work,  than  be  high  and  few  find 
employment 

The  workingmen,  however,  thought  otherwise  and  the  old 
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agitation  for  fihorter  hours,  better  pay  and  combined  action 
went  on  with  renewed  energy.  In  October  of  1833  commit- 
tees of  the  various  trade  organizations  in  Philadelphia  were 
ap|)ointed  to  confer  on  the  ilia  of  labor.  In  Boston,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  steps  were  taken  to  form  a  trades  union  of  mechan- 
ics, and  in  March  in  each  of  these  cities  a  General  Trades 
Union  was  formed,  a  constitution  adopted  and  officers  elected. 
At  Lowell  in  February  tbe  girls  in  the  factories  turned  out 
to  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages;  but  others  from  the  country 
tilled  their  places  and  the  attempt  failed. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  in  Boston  there  was  a  labor  parade, 
an  oration  and  a  dinner.  In  August  a  convention  of  mechan- 
ics met  at  Utica  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary 
to  protect  them  against  the  State  prison  monopoly.  When  (lie 
new  year  opened  the  movement  against  convict  labor  and  for 
a  ten-hour  day  became  general.  In  New  York  the  stone- 
cntters  struck,  held  a  meeting,  denounced  the  practice  of  cut- 
ting stone  in  the  prisons,  and  appealed  to  brother  raeclianica 
and  other  members  of  tlie  fire  companies  not  to  assist  in  put- 
ting out  fires  when  the  goods  in  the  building  were  prison  made. 
Philadelphia  coopers  complained  of  the  sale  in  that  city  of 
casks  manufactured  in  the  New  York  prisons,  described  their 
importation  and  sale  at  a  price  less  than  was  asked  for  those 
of  home  make  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  resolved  not  to 
have  any  dealings  with  persons  who  sold  or  used  such  casks, 
and  denounced,  as  anti-republican,  the  system  of  legislation 
which  converted  prisons  into  huge  monopolies. 

Striking  cabinetmakers  in  New  York  became  so  enraged 
at  the  importation  of  French  furniture  that  a  baud  of  them 
entered  an  auction  room  where  some  was  for  sale,  and  de- 
stroyed bureaus,  sofas  and  tables  to  the  value  of  a  thousand 
dollars.  A  newspaper^  in  reporting  the  deed,  remarked  that 
the  determination  of  these  men  th^t  no  foreign-made  furni- 
ture should  be  sold  in  New  York  was  expressed  in  a  foreign 
tongue;  that  while  they  nmld  see  no  impropriety  in  Ameri- 
cans importing  such  articles  as  foreign  workmen,  they  seemed 
to  be  quite  sure  that  articles  of  taste  or  fancy  must  not  be 
procured  elsewhere  than  at  home.  Things  were  really  at  a 
pretty  pass  when  men  are  to  be  told  how  and  when  they  shall 
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spend  their  money,  what  they  may  or  may  not  import,  and 
all  this  by  a  oombinfltion  of  interested  parties.*  Said  another 
journal :  The  foreigners  engaged  in  this  affair  must  be  taught 
a  lesson,  the  liberty  of  this  land  gives  no  one  a  right  to  injure 
the  person  or  property  of  another  or  in  any  wise  to  interfere 
with  the  business  of  another. 

Coal-heavers  on  the  Schuylkill  whnrves  in  Philadel- 
phia struck  for  a  laboring  day  from  six  in  the  morning 
to  six  in  the  evening  with  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  another 
for  dinner,  assaulted  those  who  would  not  join  them  and 
raised  a  riot  the  mayor  found  it  difficult  to  put  down.  The 
employers  then  met,  offered  to  pay  one  dollar  for  a  working 
day  from  Bunrise  to  sunset,  with  one  hour  for  breakfast,  and 
two  for  dinner;  the  agreement  to  run  froni  June  first  to  Sep- 
tember first,  and  pledged  themselves  unless  it  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted to  discharge  the  strikers  and  never  again  employ  one 
of  them. 

The  seamstresses,  who  made  shirts  and  pantaloons,  now 
appealed  to  the  public  and  stated  their  grievances.  For  sew- 
ing shirts  they  were  paid  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  each.  By  working  from  six  in  the  morning  to  nine  at 
night  they  could  make  nine  in  the  course  of  a  week ;  thus 
earning  seventy-two,  ninety,  or  a  hundred  and  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  per  week.  Carpenters  were  paid  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  for  ten  hours*  work,  and  masons  a  HolUr  and  three- 
quarters  for  ten  hours  of  labor.  That  women  should  be  given 
leas  for  a  week's  work  than  carpenters  and  masons  for  one 
day's  work  was  cruel  and  unjust. 

After  a  series  of  meetings  in  Independence  Square  and 
a  street  parade  the  carpenters  adopted  a  report  of  a  committee 
demanding  a  six  to  six  day;  divided  the  city  into  three  dis- 
tricts with  a  committee  for  each  to  watch  the  shops,  and  peti- 
tioned councils  to  adopt  the  ten-hour  system  for  all  city  work. 
Most  of  the  master  carjientera  gave  way  at  once,  and  councils, 
without  debate,  passed  the  desired  ordinance.  The  leatJier- 
dresse-s  demanded  six  to  six  from  May  first  to  September 
first,  and  sunrise  to  sunset  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Catching 
the  movement  of  the  day  the  plumbers  and  wood-sawyers 

*New  York  Aioeiican,  April  SO,  1885. 
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struck  for  higher  pay,  gangs  of  tipsy  seamen  paraded  the  streets 
with  a  banner  inscribed  '*  Eighteen  dollars  a  month  and  email 
stores  (grog)  or  death  I  ";  the  tailoressea,  seamstresses,  bind- 
ers, folders  and  stockworkers  demanded  more  wages,  and  the 
block  and  pump  makers,  in  a  card,  thanked  their  employers 
for  accepting  the  ten-hour  day  without  a  struggle.  Retail 
grocers,  flour  merchants,  and  oil  merchants  found  it  necessary 
to  consider  the  question  of  closing  their  shops  every  night, 
save  Saturday,  at  eight  o'clock  instead  of  eleven.  The  bakers 
announced  they  would  not  bake  on  Saturday  night  nor  on 
Sundays,  nor  work  more  than  eighteen  hours  per  day.  To 
this  some  of  their  employers  refused  to  yield,  and  assured 
the  public  the^'  would  do  the  baking  themselves  rather  than 
give  way-  Others  made  terms.  The  oordwainers  threatened 
to  publish  the  names  of  stubborn  employers  and  made  good 
the  threat,  whereupon  the  master  cordwainers  met  to  discuss 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  shoes.  The  saddlers  and  harness- 
makers  served  notice  that  after  July  twenty-first,  no  piece- 
work should  be  done  for  any  employer  who  did  not  accept  the 
ten-hour  system. 

Members  of  the  Philadelphia  Trades  Union  met  in  Inde- 
pendence Square,  heard  speeches  by  labor  leaders  from  New 
England,  approved  the  stand  taken  by  the  Boston  house- 
wrighta  for  a  ten-hour  day,  and  M'ere  urged  to  give  up  some 
luxury,  as  tobacco,  and  contribute  twenty-five  cents  a  week 
for  the  support  of  the  Boston  strikers. 

In  Albany  the  coachmakers  resolved  that  all  future  con- 
tracts must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  ten-hour  day.  In  Boston 
the  ship-carpenters,  having  failed  to  obtain  a  t«n-hour  day, 
sought  to  secure  two  hours  for  dinner,  then  from  one  to  two 
o'clock.  The  master  mechanics  after  several  meetings  agreed 
to  fix  the  dinner-hour  at  twelve  and  petitioned  city  coimcils 
to  order  the  bell  to  be  rung  at  that  time.  In  December  the 
house-carpenters  commended  the  example  set  by  the  citizens 
and  local  government  of  Philadelphia  in  adopting  the  ten- 
hour  day  as  one  worthy  of  imitation  in  Boston,  and  notified 
all  employers  that  during  the  coming  year  they  would  do  all 
in  their  power  to  obtain  a  like  reduction  in  the  hours  of  dailv 
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An  incident  which  adds  more  than  passing  interest  to  the 
elections  of  1834  was  the  use  of  a  new  party  name,  for  then 
wae  it  that  the  opponents  of  Jackson  dropped  the  name  of 
National  Republicans  and  began  to  call  themselves  Whigs. 
This  term  had  been  adopted  during  the  spring  elections  in 
New  Hampshire  and  CVnnPoticut  by  those  who,  charging  the 
friends  of  Jackeon  with  restoring  the  kind  of  government 
against  which  our  forefathers  rebelled,  called  them  Tories  and 
themselves  Whiga.  But  it  was  tlie  great  Whig  victory  in  New 
York  and  the  festivals  held  in  its  honor  that  gave  the  name 
widespread  acceptance.* 

The  charter  election  in  that  city  was  held  on  the  second 
'Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  April,  and  surpassed 
in  bitterness  and  excitement  any  since  the  people  had  elected 
their  mayor.  Each  day  at  noon  the  Exchange  was  closed,  the 
phops  were  shut  and  business  of  nil  sorts  suspended,  that  every 
man  might  go  to  the  polls.  On  the  first  day  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  yet  more  than  twenty  thousand  votes  were  polled, 
a  number  greater  hy  three  thousand  than  were  deposited  dur- 
ing the  three  days  of  the  November  election  of  1833.  In 
most  wards  the  voting  went  on  quietly;  but  the  sixth  and 
eleventh,  where  the  office-holdr»ra  lived  and  Tammany  was 
strongest,  were  the  scene  of  shameful  riots.  In  the  sixth  at 
noon  of  the  first  day  a  large  body  of  Irishmen  armed  with 

*  "  In  Kew  York  nnd  Oonnecticut  the  term  '  Whig*  is  now  used  hy  the  oppo- 
nenti  of  (be  admmifitritkiii  when  Bpeaklogof  themftetTee,  and  Uiej  call  the  JrcIcboo 
men  by  the  offensive  name  of  'Tories.'"  Nilw's  Rrginttr,  April  12,  1834.  "  An  if 
bj  aoiTenal  cooftent,  all  pirti6«  opposed  to  the  prcs'Mit  administration  call  them- 
mItm  Whi^**    NIIm'b  Re^ster,  September  IS,  1884. 
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bludgeons  and  atonea  marched  in  a  bod^  to  Hasonio  Hall, 
where  the  Whig  eomiuittee  held  session,  tore  down  the  ban- 
ners, destroyed  the  ballots,  and  eeriouBly  wounded  some  twenty 
people.  The  mayor  waa  called  on  for  aid,  but  replied  that  he 
had  no  means  of  rendering  it.  A  great  Whig  meeting  waa 
therefore  held  that  samt?  day  rit  MaHonic  Mull.  Some  four 
thousand  men  attended  and  resolved  that  in  order  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  city  the  friends  of  the  coiiatitutiou  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  would  gather  there  at  half-pafit  seven  on 
Wednesday  morning  and  march  to  the  sixth  ward  poll  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  open  to  voters,  and  did  so.  Guards  were 
also  placed  about  the  arsenal,  the  bank,  the  Kxohange  and 
some  of  the  newspaper  ofEcea  which  the  rioters  had  threatened 
to  destroy.  Durxiig  that  day  more  tlian  nine  thousand  votes 
were  polled.  After  the  polls  closed  on  the  third  day  the  ballot-i 
were  counted  and  the  returns  showed  that  T^awrence,  the  Tory 
candidate  for  mayor,  had  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  181 ; 
but  the  Whigs  had  secured  a  majority  of  three  in  the  board 
of  aldermen,  and  a  majority  of  one  in  the  board  of  assistant 
aldermen. 

This  \4ctory  put  them  in  control  of  the  app>ointment  of  all 
officers  and  the  expenditure  of  the  money  of  the  city,  and  was 
hailed  with  delight  A  great  collation  waa  given  at  Castle 
Garden,  speeches  were  made,  toasts  drunk,  and  a  salute  fired 
from  the  miniature  frigate  Constitution  which  the  ^V^lig8  had 
dragged  about  tlie  streets  during  the  three  stormy  days  of 
election.  When  the  feast  was  over  the  crowd,  in  a  solid  col- 
umn, marched  to  the  house  where  Webster  was  dining,  called 
bim  out  and  listened  to  a  short  speech. 

As  news  of  the  victory  spread  it  was  greeted  with  like  out- 
bursts of  popular  joy.  At  Philadelphia  a  meeting  at  Musical 
Fund  Hall  congratulated  the  Whigs  of  New  York  on  their 
late  victory.  A  Whig  salute  of  a  hundred  guns  was  fired  on 
the  Boston  Common,  and  another  at  Portsmoutli  which  so 
cjiraged  the  Tories  that  they  burnt  Clay  and  Webster  in  effigy, 
and  tore  down  the  sign  and  eagle  from  the  branch  office  of  the 
United  States  Bank  and  gave  them  also  to  the  flames. 

When  the  Whig  victory  at  New  York  was  followed  by  like 
triumphs  at  Auburn,  Syracuse  and  Albany  more  Whig  jubi- 
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lees  were  held  at  Pittabiirg,  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore,  where 
a  resolution  was  adopted  calling  a  State  convention  and  in- 
Btmcting  a  committee  to  have  ready  *'  fundamental  rules  for 
the  government  of  a  State  Whig  society."  At  Boston  Whig 
enthusiasm  was  roiiBed  to  a  great  pitch  by  the  appearance  of 
a  wooden  effigy  of  J  ackson  on  the  bows  of  the  frigate  Consti- 
tution and  no  small  satisfaction  was  expressed,  when,  one 
stormy  night  in  July,  some  person  imknown  sawed  off  the 
head  and  carried  it  away.* 

As  soon  aa  it  was  apparent  that  the  head  could  not  be 
recovered  Commodore  Elliott  ordered  a  new  one  to  be  carved 
in  secret  by  Dodge  and  Sons  of  New  York  City.  When  this 
was  ready  the  Constitution,  finely  provisioned  and  manned, 
sailed  from  Boston  to  New  York  and  dropped  anchor  op- 
poaite  the  Navy-yard.  There  the  new  head  was  quietly 
placed  on  the  bow.<,  and  tliis  done  the  Constitution  was  at 
once  towed  into  the  lower  bay.  '*  We  are  exceedingly  glad," 
said  a  New  York  newspaper,  **  that  it  has  been  done  by 
stealth.  Had  the  ship  been  at  the  wharves  of  our  city,  or  at 
any  place  where  the  populace  could  have  reachetl  her,  we  very 
much  fear  a  riot  of  the  most  serious  consequences  would  have 
followed,  the  end  of  which  no  human  being  could  foretell. 
The  opinion  is  general  among  all  classes  of  respectable  citi- 
zens, that  neither  the  head  of  Qeneral  Jackson,  nor  that  of  any 
other  living  man,  should  be  placed  on  the  bow  of  that  or  on 
other  frigates.-'  f 

As  the  autumn  elections  for  governors,  legislatures  and 
members  of  Congress  drew  near,  the  cxcitemont  which  spread 
over  the  country  became  intense.  Conventions,  mass  meet- 
ings, hickory  poles,  liberty  poles,  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Candidates  were  called  on  to  declare  their  opinions  on  the 
protest,  on  the  removal  of  tlie  deposits,  on  the  arbitrary  con- 
duct of  the  President,  and  if  they  admitted  the  right  of  in- 
struction. In  New  England,  save  in  Maine,  three  parties 
were  in  the  field,  the  Anti-Masons,  tlie  Whigs  and  the  Jack- 
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*  fUjBUm  Couriw,  July  4,  1834.     NllesN  Register.  M«?  \1,  July  13, 
f  New  York  Courier  and  Enqiarw,  March  16,  I88B.     Keir  York 
AdTRtiHr,  Mftrch  14,  ISSB. 
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sonians.  Klfiewbere  the  Anti-Mtisons  counted  for  little  and 
the  contest  was  between  tbe  Whigs  and  the  Jackson  men.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  Anti-Masons,  aa  tbe  phrase  went,  were 
*'  quieted/'  or  voted  with  the  Whigs.  In  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  the  two  parties  kept  the  old  names  of  Union  and 
State  Rights.  The  Whigs  elected  two  of  the  seven  congreas- 
mci!  in  Maine,  the  entire  delegation  in  Vermont,  the  Governor 
in  Massachusetts,  the  legislature  in  Khodc  Island,  nine  con- 
gressmen in  New  York,  eleven  in  Pennsylvania,  a  majority  of 
the  Congressional  delegation  and  of  l)oth  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature in  Ohio,  the  member  of  Congress  and  the  legislature  in 
Delaware,  the  legislature  of  ^farylanH,  the  Governor  of  Indi- 
ana, the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  made  great  gains  in 
other  States. 

That  elections  so  hotly  contested  should  pass  off  without 
deeds  of  violence  was  impossible.  The  era  of  mob  rule  had 
fairly  opened  and  issues  of  every  sort  were  met  with  force- 
At  the  spring  elections  in  New  York  the  Whigs  complained 
that  gangs  of  Irishmen  armed  i-vith  stones  and  bludgeons 
drove  them  from  the  polls,  attacked  their  committee  in  its 
own  room,  put  mayor,  sheriff  and  pcese  to  flight  and  terror- 
ized the  city.  At  the  autumn  elections  in  Philadelphia  the 
riot  assumed  serious  proportions,  shots  were  exchanged,  the 
Whig  headquarters  sacked  and  set  on  fire,  the  firemen  beaten 
off  and  a  block  of  buildings  consumed. 

On  tlie  line  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  the  im- 
ported laborers  were  known  as  I^ongfords  and  C^orkonians. 
From  fights  l>ctween  individuals  the  trouble  grew  to  encoun- 
ters between  gangs,  between  parties  and  finally  to  a  pitched 
battle  in  which  two  great  factions  engaged.  The  civil  author- 
ities, unable  to  quell  the  riot,  called  on  the  Hagerstowu  militia. 
But  the  troops  were  too  few  to  restore  order,  nor  was  peace 
secured  till  at  the  instance  of  the  leading  citizens  a  treaty  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  eight  and  twenty  chiefs  of  the  war- 
ring factions.  Each  side  bound  itself  by  this  instrument  to 
keep  the  peace,  not  to  molest  any  one  because  he  was  a  Long- 
ford or  a  Corkonian,  and  to  bring  to  juatice  all  who  broke  the 
compact  in  any  way. 

Outbreaks  of  this  sort  were  bv  no  means  confined  to  the 
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natives  of  Ireland.  Later  in  the  year  a  far  more  serious  and 
disgraceful  riot  occurred  within  three  miles  of  Boston. 

On  Mount  Benedict,  in  that  part  of  Charlestown  called 
Somerville,  there  was  then  standing  a  plain  brick  structure 
known  as  the  Ursuline  Convent.  This  nunnery,  na  the  people 
called  it,  was  in  reality  a  female  seminary,  and  within  its  walla 
in  1834  were  twelve  nuns  and  iifty-seven  scholars  placed  there 
by  their  parents,  mostly  Protestants,  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation alone.  The  presence  uf  such  an  institution  in  the  heart 
of  Puritiui  New  En^himl  peenis  never  to  have  been  viewed 
with  favor  by  the  conuuuuily  in  general.  But  feeling  against 
it  did  not  run  high  till  Miss  Rel)ecca  Reed  fled  from  the 
convent  and  told  tales  of  harsh  penances  imposed  and  cruel 
punishments  inflicted  which  grew  in  horror  as  they  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  and  found  too  ready  listeners.  To  these 
were  added  others  describing  the  horrible  immorality  of  the 
inmates,  tales  which  had  no  foundation  in  truth.  All  were 
believed,  however,  and  when  in  1834  Sister  Mary  John  escaped 
in  a  half-dazetl  condition  and  took  refuge  at  a  near-by  house 
the  community  was  roused  to  action.  A  nun,  so  the  story 
went^  had  fled  from  the  convent,  had  l)een  discovered  by  the 
Bishop  and  persuaded  to  return  for  three  weeks  on  condition 
that,  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  still  wished  to  leave  she 
should  be  honorably  discharged.  But  when  the  allotted  period 
had  passed  and  her  friends  came  to  take  her  awa}'  she  was  not 
to  be  found.  That  she  was  missing  wan  false,  but  it  was 
believed,  and  the  rumor  spread  far  and  wide  that  she  had 
been  murdered  or  was  shut  up  in  the  convent  dungeon.  At 
this  stage  the  newspapers  took  up  the  rumor,  and  for  several 
days  the  "  mysterious  body  '*  was  the  subject  of  comment 
which  aroused  intense  excitement  in  (^harlestown. 

The  Selectmen,  alarmed  by  the  popular  anger,  hastened 
to  investigate,  visited  the  convent,  searched  every  room,  took 
off  the  door  of  the  tomb,  looked  in,  and  went  away  to  prepare 
a  statement  of  their  visit  and  its  results.  Bishop  Fenwick 
published  a  denial  of  the  story  and  promised  to  make  a  public 
statement  of  the  facts  in  a  day  or  two.  The  gentleman  at 
whose  house  the  nun  first  took  refuge  called  at  the  convent, 
saw  her  and  in  his  turn  wrote  a  statement  for  publication. 
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But  they  all  appeared  too  late.  The  mischief  was  done  and 
on  the  aight  uf  August  eleventh  a  mob  drove  the  inmates  of 
the  cx)nveut  from  their  hodtt,  sacked  the  building  and  set  it 
on  fire. 

As  news  of  the  outrage  8|)read  to  the  neighboring  towns 
every  Catholic  was  filled  with  indignation  and  every  right- 
thinkiug  Protestant  with  liurror.  The  mayor  of  Boston  at 
once  ealleii  n  fiiiblic  jiioeting  in  Fanenil  Hall,  where  a  com- 
mitteo  to  investigate  M'as  appointed  and  resolutions  adopted 
denonnring  the  bnrning  of  the  convent  as  a  base  and  cowardly 
act,  cijlling  on  the  goo<l  citizens  to  express  their  abhorrence 
of  this  high-haniled  violation  of  the  law,  and  assuring  the 
Catholics  that  the  Protestants  of  Boston  were  ready  to  unite 
in  protecting  llie  jfersttna,  flic  property,  tlie  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  their  "  Catholic  brethren/'  *  That  same  afternoon 
at  a  meeting  of  citizens  in  the  town-hall  at  Charlestown,  like 
resolutions  were  adopted,  a  Vigilance  Committee  appointed 
and  a  reward  offered  for  the  detection  of  the  perpetrators  of 
die  outrage.  On  the  following  day  a  meeting  at  Cambridge 
expressed  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  that  town. 

There  were  those,  however,  on  wliom  assurances  of  this 
sort  had  no  effect.  During  the  night  after  the  burning  of  the 
convent  a  mob  of  ha!f-g^ow^l  lads  and  men  paraded  the  streets 
of  Boston,  luenaced  the  Catholic  church  in  Franklin  Street, 
marched  to  the  convent,  burned  the  fence,  tore  up  the  grapery 
and  destroyed  the  orchard  and  the  garden.  That  the  Cath- 
olics, after  so  much  provocation,  should  remain  quiet  wwratrd 
hardly  possible.  Indeed,  nnnors  were  afloat  of  vengeance 
threatened,  and  of  an  army  of  Irish  laborers  from  the  Worces- 
ter, I^well  and  Providence  railroads  on  the  march  to  Boston 
to  avenge;  the  insult  to  the  Catholic  church.  Some  actually 
started,  but  Bishop  Fen  wick  sejit  priests  in  every  direction 
to  turn  them  back,  summoned  his  j>eople  to  meet  him  in  the 
Franklin  Street  church,  told  them  that  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth  formed  no  part  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  bade  them  raise  not  a  finger  in  their  own  defence 
as  there  were  those  around  them  who  would  see  full  justice 
done. 
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Precsutione  for  keeping  the  peace  however  were  not  re- 
mitted. Troops  defended  the  (^itholic  church  in  Charlestowu, 
occupied  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  old  arsenalj  and  were  aided 
by  men  from  a  revenue  cutter  who  came  ashore  each  night 
diiring  the  first  week  of  the  excitement.  The  citizens  formed 
dubs  in  each  ward  and  patrolled  the  streets  by  night;  the 
Governor  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  doUartj  for  the  de- 
tection and  puniahincnt  of  any  jierson  coucerued  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  convent,  and  the  Vigilance  Committee  were  untir- 
ing in  their  work.  In  time  twelve  men  were  indicted  and 
seven  arraigned  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

The  first  of  them  was  brought  to  trial  early  in  December 
amidst  much  popular  excitement.  The  officers  who  made 
the  arrests  M'ere  hanged  and  burned  in  efiigy;  crowds 
surrounded  the  jail  in  which  the  prisoners  were  confined; 
threatening  placards  *  were  pasted ;  anonymous  letters  were 
sent;  acts  of  violence  were  done  almost  within  the  shadow 
of  the  court-house,  and  the  militia  were  called  out  to  pro- 
tect the  jaiL  The  Attorney-General  was  denounced  in  one 
placard  as  "  a  Catliolic  Myrmidon  "  and  the  presiding  judge 
was  called  "  a  Prejudiced  Probate  Judge."  When  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  the  news  was  brought  to  Bog- 
ton  by  a  horseman  who  galloped  through  the  streets  shouting, 
**  Acq\iitted  1  Acquitted  !  "  Tliree  more  were  acquitted,  one, 
a  mere  lad,  was  sentence^l  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  two, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  jury  to  agree,  were  given  a  new 
trial.  Meantime  Rebecca  Reed  published  her  book,  *'  Six 
Months  in  a  Convent,"  and  was  replied  to  by  the  Lady  Su- 
perior in  her  "  Answer  to  Six  Months  in  a  Convent"  But 
the  interest  thus  reawakened  quietly  went  down,  ail  the  re- 
maining prisoners  were  acquitted  and  the  lad  Mtirvin  Marcy, 
the  only  one  sentenced,  was  pardoned  by  the  Acting  Governor 
and  Council. 
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*  One  of  th«m  begins :  *'  Lib«rtT  or  [>etth  1  Suppresied  lafunuAUoo.  Smu  of 
Freedom  I  Can  70a  Kre  id  k  free  eouDtrr  uid  bear  the  Yoke  of  Prieithood  retled 
in  the  habit  of  a  prufll(;at«  court  t  '*  etc.  Aiiotbet  rtadi< :  "  All  peKooa  giriDg  in- 
fomiation  in  aiir  shapM,  or  testifriiig  in  court  a^iniit  any  uue  (■onci'nieJ  in  the 
late  affair  at  Oharleiitovn  may  «xpect  Mbassioatioii  aourJing  to  the  oath  which 
bound  the  partj  to  each  other." 
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The  sisterhood  after  the  destruction  of  their  building  re- 
moved for  u  time  to  ^ioxbury ;  but  aoou  went  to  Quebec,  leav- 
the  charred  ruins  of  the  convent  standing  in  Charlestown 
and  there  tJiey  stood  for  five  and  thirty  years.* 

On  the  night  after  the  !»urning  and  sacking  of  the  oon- 
'ent  at  Charlestown  a  race  riot  broite  out  in  Philadelphia. 
In  that  part  of  the  city  which  had  l>econie  the  negro  quarter 
was  a  ]flaee  of  low  ainuaenient  called  the  Flying  Horses,  or 
as  we  would  call  it  a  merry-go-round.  There  the  blacks  were 
Bocustomed  to  gather  to  drink,  carouse  and  ride  the  horses. 
One  evening  in  August,  however,  a  party  of  whites  entered 
e  resort  and  attempted  to  drive  out  the  negroes  and  take 
possession,  but  were  put  to  flight.  The  following  night  the 
mob  again  assembled,  went  through  the  black  quarter  smash- 
ing furniture,  beating  any  negroes  met  with,  and  sacking  or 
tearing  down  more  than  a  score  of  houses.  Not  content  with 
this,  the  mob  gathered  on  the  third  night  and  were  with  diffi- 
Ity  dispersed  by  the  mayor  and  slieriff  with  a  posse  of 
several  hundred  citizens.  Thirty  houses  were  sacked  or  de- 
stroyed, a  negro  church  pulled  down  and  another  damaged, 
veral  persona  killed  and  olhers  wounded.  A  oommittee,  ap- 
inted  at  a  town  meeting  called  to  consider  this  outrage, 
sported  the  cause  of  the  riots  was  a  strong  anti-negro  feeling 
which  pervaded  a  part  of  the  community.  Two  reasons  were 
assigned  for  this :  the  widespread  belief  that  mauy  persona 
preferred  black  to  white  labor,  thus  making  it  difficult  for 
white  workmen  to  support  their  families,  and  the  action  of 
the  negroes  whenever  a  fugitive  slave  case  was  tried.f 
1  A  mania  for  negro  mobbing  now  broke  forth  and  petty 
riots  followed  at  Columbia,  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Trenton, 
Rochester,  Southwark,  Lancaster  and  at  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey, 

Not  long  after  the  Philadelphia  outbreak  several  employeea 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  were  murdered  by  gangs 
of  laborers,  and  such  ontrage  committed  on  the  line  of  the 


*  The  Cbar1«0town  Convent ;  ita  destnictioQ  b;  ■  mob  on  the  night  of  Augniit 
11,  18S4.     Boflton.  1870. 

f  PennsjlTAniui,  August  16,  16.  1884. 
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Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad  that  troops  were  sent 
from  Baltimore  and  some  tbree  hundred  laborers  captured. 
At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  people  of  Ann  Aniudel  and  Prince 
George  coimties  these  outrages  were  charged  to  the  Irish ; 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  railroad  were  called  on  to 
discharge  all  Irishmen  from  their  employ,  and  the  people 
pledged  to  drive  from  the  coimties  by  force,  if  necessary,  all 
men  suspected  of  being  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  outrages, 
or  of  l>eing  members  of  the  secret  associations  existing  among 
the  laborers. 

In  New  York  while  the  anti-slavery  people  were  holding 
a  meeting  the  mob  attended  aud  forced  an  adjournment.  Two 
nights  later  it  went  to  the  Bowery  Theatre  to  punish  the 
manager,  an  Englishman,  for  remarks  insulting  to  Ameri- 
cans; entered  the  building  and  stopped  the  play.  The  home 
of  Lewis  Tappan  was  attacked  the  following  night,  the  win- 
dows broken  and  the  furniture  thrown  into  the  street 
Naught  but  the  timely  arrival  of  firemen  saved  the  building 
from  the  flumes. 

While  the  returns  of  the  election  were  still  coming  in,  the 
aecond  session  of  the  Twenty-third  Congress  opened  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  members  listened  to  a  message  of  most  serious 
importance.  Congress  was  congratulated  on  the  extinction 
of  the  national  debt  on  the  first  of  January,  1835,  faidt  was 
again  found  with  the  conduct  of  the  Bank,  a  law  to  regulate 
government  deposits  in  State  banks  was  asked  for,  an  act  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash  RivcT  was  returned 
with  the  President's  veto,  and  a  long  statement  of  his  views 
on  the  question  of  internal  improvements.  Our  foreign  rela- 
tions were  reviewed  as  usual  and  some  very  grave  remarks 
made  on  the  repeated  refusal  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties to  appropriate  money  to  pay  the  money  due  under  the 
treaty  of  1831. 

In  the  Senate  tiie  serious  work  of  the  session  be^n  with  a 
debate  on  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  old  French 
spoliation  claims,  a  discussion  opened  by  Webster  in  a  speech 
which  filled  the  Chamber  with  a  crowd  of  eager  listeners,  and 
closed  with  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  failed  in  tlie  House. 
There  was  a  long  report  on  frauds  in  the  poet-office,  and  a 
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bill  to  reorganize  the  department  on  which  the  House  likewise 
took  no  final  action.  There  was  a  report  from  Calhoun  on 
executive  patronage  and  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for  a  distribution 
of  the  BurpKiR  revenue  among  the  States  and  Territories  until 
1843. 

A  select  committee  had  been  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
extent  of  the  executive  j)atronage,  the  circuniKtancea  which 
Iiad  greatly  increased  it  of  late,  the  expediency  uwl  practica- 
bility of  reducing  it,  and  the  beat  way  of  doing  so.  As  to  the 
extent  of  executive  patronage  Calhoun  reported,  that  for  the 
year  1833  tlie  gross  revenue  exceeded  thirty-six  and  a  half 
million  dollars,*  that  the  total  cxpeuditiirr  was  more  than 
twenty-two  raillions^f  the  number  of  officers,  agents,  and  per- 
sona in  the  employ  of  the  government  more  than  sixty  thou- 
pand4  and  that,  if  to  these  were  added  the  ])enftioner9,§  there 
would  be  a  grand  total  of  one  hundred  thousand  ||  persona  in 
the  employ  of  the  government  or  drpendent  on  the  public  treas- 
ury. This  army  of  dependents  was  still  ninro  increased  by 
those  who,  while  neither  officers,  agents  nor  employees,  were, 
as  famishcrs  of  supplies,  connected  witli  the  government  and 
influenced  by  its  patronage,  and  by  the  countless  host  of  ex- 
pectants seeking  to  displace  those  in  office  and  looking  to  the 
executive  for  the  gratification  of  their  desires. 

Among  the  causes  which  of  hitc  iiad  greatly  ndnrged  the 
patronage  of  the  President,  Calhoun  mentioned  the  rise  of 
government  expenditure  from  eleven  and  a  half  millions  in 
1825  to  near  twenty-three  millions  in  1S:^;(,  which  had  pro- 
duced a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  officers, 
agents,  and  contractors;  the  vast  quantity  of  government  land 
suddenly  thrown  into  the  market  and  multiplying  the  number 
of  surveyors,  receivers  and  registers ;  the  practice  so  recently 
iiitroduce<l  of  removing  men  from  office  to  fill  their  places 
with  partisan  workers ;  and  the  abuse  of  the  act  of  1820,  which 
provided  that  all  district  attorneys,  collectors,  and  other  dis- 
bursing officers  therein  mentioned  should  be  appointed  for  the 
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tenn  of  four  yoars.  The  object  of  Congress  waa  to  secure  a 
more  faithful  performance  of  duties,  b^  making  reappointment 
depend  on  diligence  in  office.  For  a  while  the  practice  con- 
formeil  to  the  intent;  hut  a  great  change  has  taken  place,  the 
object  of  the  law  has  been  defeated,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
Executive  much  increased.  The  incumbent  was  now  depend- 
ent on  the  President  for  reappointment  and,  spurred  on  by 
the  active  canvass  of  those  who  sought  his  place,  resorted  to 
all  those  acts  of  compliance  and  subserviency  which  conciliate 
power  and  the  executive  will.  Finally,  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  by  placing  the  banks  receiving  them  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  President,  had  made  them  also  creatures 
of  executive  patronage. 

The  simplest,  the  surest  way  to  lessen  this  dangerous  power 
of  the  President  waa  to  cut  down  the  public  income.  But  this 
unhappily  could  not  be  done.  The  two  great  sources  of  reve- 
nue were  the  customs  and  the  public  lands,  neither  of  which 
could  be  touched.  The  tariff,  because  the  Act  of  1833  waa  a 
compromise  between  great  sections  of  the  country,  was  the 
only  ground  on  which  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute  could 
stand.  The  revenue  from  the  public  lands  could  not  be  re- 
duced because  they  would  then  become  the  prey  of  hungry 
and  voracious  speculators,  and  because  any  lessening  of  the 
price  would  be  followed  by  a  like  fall  in  the  value  of  all 
lands  adjacent  to  them  and  owned  by  actual  settlers.  To  re- 
duce expenditures  would  but  add  to  the  existing  surplus,  and 
to  the  power  of  the  deposit  banks  and  make  thia  form  of 
patronage  more  eagerly  sought  than  ever  before. 

Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  to  amend  the  Constita- 
tion,  authorize  the  annual  distribution  of  the  surplus  till  1843, 
and  divide  it  into  as  many  shares  as  there  were  Senators  and 
Representatives  with  ten  shares  for  each  Territory  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  committee  therefore  reported  a  joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  a  bill  to  regulate  the  deposits  of 
public  money,  and  another  to  repeal  such  parts  of  the  Act  of 
1820  as  limited  the  terms  of  customs  officers.  Both  bills  passed 
the  Senate  but  not  the  Ilouse. 

As  the  session  drew  to  a  close  another  attack  on  the  power 
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of  the  President  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution 
to  fio  amend  the  Constitution  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  both  houses  might  pass  a  bill  over  the  veto  of  the  President ; 
bnt  by  request  of  Clay  it  was  tabled. 

So,  too,  was  a  motion  to  expunge  from  the  journal  the 
censure  of  the  President  The  legislature  of  Alabama  had 
instructed  her  Senators  to  use  their  untiring  efforts  to  have 
the  censure  expunged.  Senator  King  presented  the  resolu- 
tions and  Clay  had  moved  to  lay  them  on  the  table  when 
Benton  rose,  reminded  tho  Senate  that  he  had  long  ago  given 
notice  that  he  would  introduce  an  expunging  resolution,  and 
did  so  later  in  the  session.  After  some  opposition  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  it  till 
Mangum  of  North  Carolina  sent  to  the  table  of  the  cIpjIc 
resolutions  of  instruction  from  his  State  which  he  said  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  regard  because  the  legislature  had  no  right 
to  compel  him  to  become  the  instrument  of  his  own  degrada- 
tion* Benton's  resolutions  were  then  taken  up  and  a  motion 
to  strike  out  the  words  "  ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the 
journal  of  the  Senate  "  prevailed.  This  brought  Webster  to 
his  feet.  He  rejoiced  that  it  was  now  settled  by  authority, 
not  likely  to  be  shaken,  tliat  the  records  of  the  Senate  were 
sacred ;  that  men  may  change,  opinions  may  change,  power 
may  change,  but  thanks  to  the  firmness  of  the  Senate,  its  rec- 
ords do  not  change;  that  no  instructions  from  without,  no 
dictates  from  principalities  or  powers,  nothing,  nothing  can 
induce  the  Senate  to  falsify  its  own  records,  disgrace  its  own 
proceedings,  violate  the  rights  of  the  members.  The  expung- 
ing resolution  was  then  tabled  without  debate.  At  the  even- 
ing session,  however,  Benton  again  submitted  his  resolution, 
^ich  he  wished  to  stand  for  the  second  week  of  the  next 
session. 

In  the  House  there  were  debates  on  bills  for  the  payment 
of  claims  for  French  spoliation  prior  to  1800;  for  the  regu- 
lation of  deposits  of  public  money;  to  sell  the  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  owned  by  the  government;  to  re- 
duce and  graduate  the  price  of  public  lands;  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Western  Territory  and  the  security  and  protection 
of  the  Indian  emigrants  and  other  tribes;  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  Territorial  government  in  Wisconsin^  and  many 
uiore  of  less  general  importance;  but  little  legislation  on  pub- 
lic affairs. 

The  issue  which  awakened  interest  abroad,  excited  the  peo- 
ple at  home,  and  brought  na  to  the  verge  of  war,  sprang  from 
the  remarks  of  the  President  on  the  failure  of  France  to  per- 
form her  ohligationa  under  the  treaty  of  1831. 

The  treaty  in  question  bound  her  to  pay  the  United  States 
twenty-five  million  francs  as  compensation  to  our  country- 
men for  damages  suffered  under  the  decrees  of  Berlin,  Milan, 
Rarabouillet  and  Trianon,  for  vessels  bunit,  sunk,  or  destroyed 
by  cruisers,  and  for  ships  unlawfully  captnred  and  detained 
or  condemned  for  violating  decrees  of  which  the  owners  knew 
nothing  at  the  time  of  sailing. 

Payment  was  to  be  made  in  six  annual  instalments^  the 
first  of  which  fell  due  one  year  after  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions. The  exchange  was  made  on  February  second,  1832, 
and  though  news  of  the  act  reached  Paris  while  the  Chambers 
were  in  session,  the  sitting  was  allowed  to  close  without  any 
attempt  to  secure  an  appropriation  to  meet  the  payment  of 
the  first  instalment  when  it  became  due  February  second, 
1833.  Indeed,  two  more  sessions  came  and  went,  two  years 
passed  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  two  instal- 
ments were  overdue  before  a  bill  autliorizing  the  payment  of 
the  money  was  pushed  to  a  vole  and  rejected. 

King  Charles,  alarmed  lest  this  act  of  the  Chambers  should 
destroy  the  ancient  friendship  of  France  and  the  United 
States,  expressed  to  our  Minister  his  deep  regret  for  what  had 
taken  place,  sent  a  national  ship  to  our  country  with  despatches 
to  the  representative  of  France,  and  bade  him  assure  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  treaty 
stipulations  would  be  fulfilled. 

Such  promises  were  not  to  be  lightly  treated,  and  Jackson, 
believing  they  would  be  made  good,  sent  no  message  on  the 
subject  to  Congress  but  awaited  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers 
in  July  of  1834.  But  again  no  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
an  appropriation,  and  when  our  Minister  asked  that  the 
Chambers,  if  prorogued  without  acting  on  the  claims,  should 
be  reassembled  in  time  to  act  before  our  Congress  met,  his 
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request  was  refused  and  the  date  chosen  for  the  opening  of 
the  next  sitting  was  put  late  in  December.  Indignaut  at  such 
wilful  and  long-continued  neglect  of  treaty  obligations  Jackson 
laid  the  matter  before  Congress  in  the  annual  message.  Ho 
began  by  recalling  the  history  u£  French  Spoliation  Claims 
since  the  treaty  of  1800;  bow  they  had  arisen  between  1800 
and  1817  because  of  unprovoked  aggressions  on  our  commerce ; 
how  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  to  indemuity  bad 
never  been  denied ;  how  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
been  wasted  in  fruitless  efforts  to  secure  payment;  how,  on 
taking  office,  he  had  felt  it  a  duty  to  once  more  seek  a  settle- 
ment; how  a  treaty  was  at  last  concluded;  how  France  bound 
herself  to  pay  twuuty-five  million  franca,  and  how  both  nations 
agreed  to  give,  each  to  the  other,  certain  commercial  benetita. 
Our  commercial  obligations  liad  been  performed  and  the  duties 
on  French  wines  reduced  as  promised.  But  no  atejm  had  been 
taken  by  the  French  government  to  reduce  the  duty  on  our 
long-staple  cottou,  as  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  and  not  a  frane 
had  been  paid  although  two  instalments  of  the  indemnity 
were  long  overdue. 

The  idea  of  acquiescing  in  this  refusal  to  execute  the  treaty 
Jackson  said  he  was  confident  would  not  be  entertained  by  any 
branch  of  the  government.  Our  institutions  were  essentially 
pacific.  Peace  and  commerce  with  all  nations  were  desired 
by  the  government  and  the  people.  But  they  were  not  to  be 
secured  by  surrendering  the  rights  of  citizens  or  suffering  sol- 
emn treaties  to  be  set  aside.  It  was  his  conviction  that  we 
should  insist  on  a  prompt  execution  of  the  treaty  and  in  case 
of  refusal  take  redress  into  our  own  hands.  Should  no  appro- 
priation be  made  at  the  next  session  of  the  Chambers,  he  hoped 
that  a  law  would  be  passed  by  Congress  authorizing  reprisals 
on  French  property.  This  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  nations,  and  had  lately  been  used  by  France  herself 
against  Portugal. 

So  important  was  this  part  of  the  message  that  the  express 
riders  who  carried  it  were  bidden  to  spare  neither  man  nor 
beast,  and  covered  the  distance  from  Washington  to  New 
York,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  in  thiiteen  hours 
and  forty  minutes. 
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By  tht*  (^omrnercifll  world  the  words  of  the  President  were 
rcnti  witi)  alarm.  At  Boetoii  the  presidents  of  the  marine  in- 
mirancn  cxmipaniefl  m(*t  and  agreed  to  insert  in  their  policies 
climtwH  r'7ci-ni[)tiiig  thoiii  from  all  risks  growing  out  of  any 
rupluru  witii  Franc*. 

In  the  Senate  the  President's  words  were  referred  to  the 
(.'oimiiitlfc  un  Fiirri^i  RelntionH  which  reported  that  it  was 
ini*x[mdirrit  lit  prostmt  to  give  tlie  President  authority  to  make 
rt!|>riHfllit  on  Freneh  pro]>erty,  in  the  contingency  of  provision 
uul  hi'iiig  luudt?  during  the  present  session  of  the  French 
('httniU'rB,  to  pay  the  indemnity  due  to  the  United  States. 
But  Hueh  ohjei'lion  whh  made  to  the  phraseology  that  it  was 
changed  so  as  to  read,  '*  that  it  is  inexpedient,  at  present,  to 
adopt  any  legislative  measure  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs 
betwoeu  the  United  States  and  France/'  and  was  then  passed 
ununimously. 

In  tlie  House  the  question  was  not  disposed  of  without  a 
struggle;  for,  when  the  words  of  the  President  were  about  to 
be  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  an  attempt 
vaa  made  to  instruct  it  to  re{K>rt  that  it  was  expedient  to  await 
the  further  action  of  the  French  Chambers.  After  a  abort 
debate  the  motion  was  withdrawn  and  the  committee  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  session  reported  three  resolutions:  that  it 
would  Ix*  incompatible  with  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  United 
States  to  ncgtitiate  further  in  relation  to  the  treaty  of  1831 
and  that  the  Flouse  would  insist  on  its  execntioin;  that  the 
ConiniitttH'  idiould  Ite  di^-hai^ed  from  further  coosidenlioa  of 
the  subject :  and  that  contingent  preparation  oa^t  to  be  made 
to  U)C«*t  any  emergency  growing  oal  of  our  rriatioBS  wi^ 
Fruioe.  These  were  referred  to  the  comminee  of  the  Whole 
which  adopted  the  saecund  and  third  and  changeti  the  fitsi  ta 
imd  **  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  treAtr  d  Jtfy  4, 
ISSlv  chimM  b»  Buuntainrd  and  its  eiccntiiai  laiiMed  spaa.** 
The  vote  on  ecirh  vaa  muBimoya^ 

Meantime  the  PiMiAaatV  ■wny  hiij  nmekBAWam^mmA 
ihfOVB  that  cooiitnr  Lnto  a  stxte  of  rioleKt  caaftiHML  TW 
FivmIi  Mikfestar  «t  Wukin^ton  vas  iattaBtlT  veaBii;  Mr. 
liiifitiiB.  oar  ¥i»Mtw  rt  Pari^  w  votiSed  Am  Ib  ftm- 
port  v»s  nadr  lor  huM»  sad  ^  ■nHge  ^BBOHaMdi 
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and  blustering.  One  journal  considered  the  position  taken 
by  Jackson  so  ridiculous  that  it  was  not  possible  to  regard 
it  seriously.*  Said  another,  we  all  agree  that  the  dignity  of 
France  has  been  wounded  by  the  President's  message;  but 
he  is  deceived  if  he  supposes  that  iueuac(;s  will  lead  the  Chaiu- 
bera  to  make  an  appropriation  they  Iiave  once  refused.  They 
will  not,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  yield  to  fear.f  A  procla- 
mation of  unexpected  violence,  said  another4  has  reached  us 
from  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  Chief  of  a  pretended  lib- 
eral republic  that  addresses  France,  liberal  and  just.  But 
France  need  not  be  uneasy  about  bravados  which  certain  pri- 
vate interests  have  no  doubt  dictated.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  point  out  the  quarter  of  Paris  whence  issued  the  advice 
followed  by  the  writers  of  the  message.  Notwithstanding 
some  declamatory  precautions  against  the  language  being  con- 
strued into  an  intention  to  intimidate  France  it  is  too  clear 
that  in  this  affair  General  Jackson  has  shown  himself  an  arro- 
gant logician  and  a  self-willed  patriot. 

Still  other  journals  were  at  great  pains  to  explain  the  con- 
stitutional view.  No  treaty,  it  was  said,  implying  a  vote  of 
subsidies  is  obligatory  on  the  country  until  it  has  obtained  the 
assent  of  the  Chambers.  The  fact  is  that  the  intent  of  the 
Chambers  was  not  to  deny  all  right  of  claim  by  the  United 
States,  but  to  seek  a  new  negotiation. §  The  President  imputes 
to  the  will  of  Ministers  alone  the  non-execution  of  the  ratified 
aty,  without  remembering  that  the  Constitution  grants  to 
the  Chambers  a  veto  on  all  pecuniary  stipulations  of  the  gov- 
ermnent  whetlier  the  result  of  treaty  or  private  agreements. 
His  ill-hmuor  has  led  him  to  find  signs  of  evil  intentions  in 
certain  circumstances  attending  the  conduct  of  France  which 
were  quite  insignificant.  His  threats,  however,  will  produce 
io  effect.  11 

The  ministerial  journal  held  very  different  language.  Of 
all  wars,  it  said,  the  most  foolish,  the  most  gauche^  the  most 
impolitic,  that  which  would  excite  the  loudest  laughter  at  St 
Petersburg,  Berlin  and  The  Hague,  which  would  most  affect 
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the  friends  of  liberty  in  Europe,  would  be  a  war  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  Wliat  sliouts  of  joy  would  go 
up  from  the  men  who  labored  to  revive  the  party  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  when  they  saw  France  using  the  power  she  had  ac- 
quired since  the  revolution  of  July,  in  a  struggle  with  the 
republic  of  the  United  States;  with  what  delight  would  they 
behold  these  two  old  friends  who,  in  the  old  world  and  the 
new,  represent  the  cause  of  liberty,  stupidly  warring  against 
each  other. 

In  Great  Rritnin  opinion  was  likewise  divided.  The 
Liverjjiwl  Standard,  a  Torj'  sheet,  was  greatly  pleawd  at  the 
prospect  of  war  and  indulged  in  sjHiculation  aa  to  what  would 
happen  when  the  French  navy  swept  to  sea.  No  American 
vessel,  the  editor  said,  would  then  enter  Liverpool.  The 
packets  with  their  gaudy  wooda,  their  vulgar  adornments, 
their  ostentatious  brass,  paint,  polish,  rocking-chairs,  glass 
rails  and  cheap  books  vilely  lettered  with  gold,  would  be 
stopped,  shut  up  Hud  left  to  rot  in  the  harbors  of  Xew  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Liverjwol  would  tlien  be  able  to 
organize  a  substantial,  equally  attractive,  and  more  durable 
line  of  packets.  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Or- 
leans would  be  blockaded,  and  once  in  possession  of  New 
Orleans  the  French  would  take  care  to  keep  it  Other  jour- 
nals were  not  so  sure  that  France  would  win. 

Livingston  having  received  notice  that  the  French  Minis- 
ter would  be  recalled,  that  his  passport  awaited  him,  and  that 
the  remarks  of  the  President  forced  the  King  t<j  deliberate  on 
the  course  he  should  pursue,  expressed  surprise  that  a  message 
addressed  to  Congress  and  not  to  France  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint,  and  declared  that  unless  the  note  of  Count 
de  Rigny  was  an  ultimatum  to  quit  France,  he  would  await 
instructions  from  his  government. 

Wlien  news  of  the  excitement  in  France  reached  Washing- 
ton and  the  French  Minister  gave  notice  of  his  recall,  Living- 
ston was  instructed  that  unless  a  bill  providing  for  the  payment 
of  the  indemnity  was  presented  to  the  Chambers,  or  if  pre- 
sented was  rejected,  a  frigate  would  be  sent  to  Havre  to  bring 
him  and  the  legation  back  to  the  United  States. 

Ere  these  instructions  reached  Paris  a  bill  was  introduoed 
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in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  pay  the  three  instalments  nuw 
cluGj  but  was  so  amended  that  payment  waa  to  be  conditional 
on  an  expression  of  regret  by  the  United  States.  Against  this 
Livingston  protester],  denied  the  right  of  any  government  to 
dictattj  what  the  Preiiidciit  should  say  to  Congress,  asked  for 
his  passport  and  in  June  was  back  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Barton,  charge  d'affaires,  was  now  instructed  to  follow 
Livingston  to  the  United  States  if  the  bill  was  rejected;  but 
to  await  orders  if  passed  conditionally.  It  did  pass  condition- 
ally and  ifr.  Barton  was  then  instructed  to  call  on  the  Due 
de  Broglie,  inquire  as  to  the  intention  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  if  a  day  for  the  payment  of  the  money  was  not 
named,  ask  for  his  passport  and  quit  the  country.  He  waa 
told  that  when  the  United  States  shouKl  dei:lare,  in  writing, 
that  it  regretted  the  misunderstanding;  that  its  attitude  was 
founded  on  a  mistake;  that  it  never  intended  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  good  faith  of  the  French  government,  nor  menace 
France,  the  money  would  be  paid,  and  having  received  this 
assurance,  Air.  Bart(tn  asked  for  his  passjiort  and  came  home. 
The  riuirge  d'affaires  of  France  was  then  recalled  and  in  the 
autunm  of  1835  all  diplomatic  intercourse  was  suspended. 

As  we  owe,  said  a  Paris  journal,  so  we  pay;  but  as  the 
ipaynient  has  been  demanded  in  language  wanting  in  dignity 
we  insist  that  l)efore  payment  the  national  honor  shall  be  satis- 
fied. This  is  just  and  noble ;  it  is  a  proceeding  as  much  above 
threats  as  above  all  thought  of  taking  advantage  of  an  insult 
to  free  ourselve-s  from  debt. 

With  Great  Britain,  by  this  time,  a  serious  issue  had  arisen 
over  her  position  un  the  status  of  slaves  carried  into  her  West 
Indian  ports.  As  far  back  as  December,  1830,  a  schooner 
named  Ctnnet  set  sail  from  Alexandria  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  New  Orleans  with  one  hundrcil  and  sixty-four 
slaves  owned  by  men  migrating  to  the  southwest  Driven  by 
wind  and  wave  from  her  course  tlie  Comet,  when  a  few  days 
out,  went  upon  a  reef  near  the  island  of  Abaco  in  the  Baliamas. 
Wreckers  came  to  her  aid  and  landed  passengers,  crew  and 
slaves  first  on  Spanish  Key,  then  on  Green  Turtle  Key  and 
finally,  against  tlie  remonstrances  of  the  captain  carried  all 
hands  to  Nassau  in  the  island  of  New  Providence,  where  the 
17 
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negroes  were  libelled  as  forfeit  under  the  BritiBh  act  prohib- 
iting  the  slave  trade.  The  oourta  dismissed  the  libel,  but  the 
Qovernor,  guided  by  a  decision  of  two  distinguished  jurists 
made  in  1818^  in  a  case  of  fugitive  and  shipwrecked  slaves 
brou^t  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  set  the  ne- 
groes free.  The  case  was  that  of  a  Portuguese  slave-trader 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  a  British  settlement  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  in  passing  on  it  the  court  decided  that 
Africans  cast  by  shipwreck  on  the  shores  of  a  British  colony 
"  are  not  to  be  considered  as  slaves  illegally  imported  but  as 
free  persons  '  *  and  that  *'  the  government  of  the  colony  has  no 
power  to  deliver  up  these  Africans  without  their  consent," 

Against  this  seizure  the  Secretary  of  State  protested,  and 
our  minister  again  and  again  addressed  the  British  authorities 
demanding  damages.  But  1832,  and  1833  and  1834  passed 
with  no  further  notice  of  the  demand  than  a  statement  from 
Lord  Palmerston  that  the  case  was  referred  to  the  Crown's 
lawyers. 

Meantime,  in  Februaiy,  1834,  the  schooner  Encomium 
sailed  from  Charleston  for  New  Orleans  with  passengers  and 
forty-five  slaves,  and  ^^hen  two  days  out  was  wrecked  on  the 
Fish  Keys  near  Abaco  not  far  from  the  spot  where  four  years 
before  the  Comet  met  her  fate.  Again  the  passengers  and 
slaves  were  rescued  by  wredcers,  again  they  were  taken  into 
Nassau  and  the  slaves  set  free.* 

While  this  case  was  pending  Parliament  passed  the  West 
Indian  Emancipation  Act  of  1834,  and  a  few  months  later 
the  Enterprise  while  on  her  way  from  Alexandria  to  Charles- 
ton was  driven  by  storms  and  scarcity  of  food  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  port  of  Hamilton  in  the  Bermudas.  On  board  were 
seventy-eight  slaves  and  their  owners.  As  soon  as  their  prea- 
encc  was  known  the  Friendly  Society  of  people  of  color  sued 
out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  commanding  the  slaves  to  be 
brought  before  the  chief  justice  and  answer  for  themselvM 

*Tbis  Cftllad  forth  resoludooa  from  the  legislature  of  Nortli  CardinA  to  tb* 
effeil  thftt  thu  deteDtioa  of  Ibe  Blares  was  a  breach  of  huepitalitT,  ud  an  iafi*e- 
UoD  of  the  Uw»  of  natloos;  that  North  Carolina  knew  no  dUtiocCion  between 
property  Id  penoni  and  prupertj  in  thjng;^  and  doubt«d  not  tliat  the  generel  §»' 
enuDent  would  take  such  measuree  u  might  he  wise  and  expeittHL 
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whether  they  would  go  on  with  the  ahip  to  her  destination  and 
remain  slaves,  or  stay  in  Bermuda  and  be  free.  Late  in  the 
evening,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  crowd,  they  were  accord- 
ingly landed  ami  taken  into  court,  where  each  in  turn  was  re- 
quired by  the  justice  to  make  choice  of  freedom  or  slavery. 
All,  save  a  woman  with  tive  cliildren,  chose  to  remain  and, 
after  an  admonition  by  the  court,  were  set  free  and  promptly 
given  places  as  domestic  servants,  or  taken  in  charge  by  the 
Friendly  Society. 

The  excitement  aroused  by  this  new  ease  led  to  the  presen- 
tation of  all  to  the  British  government  by  Stevenson,  who 
had  lately  become  Minister  at  London,  but  again  no  serious 
attention  was  given  them.* 

At  home  Ohio  and  Michigan  had  almost  come  to  blows 
over  their  boundary  line  and  the  Toledo  war  was  raging.f 
The  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  provided  that 
out  of  that  vast  tract  of  country  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  five  States  should  be  made,  and  that  if  more  were  fonned, 
the  line  parting  the  northern  and  southern  tiers  should  be 
drawn  due  east  and  west  through  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  first  State  to  be  carved  from  the  ter- 
ritory was  Ohio,  and  in  the  enabling  Act  of  1803  Congress, 
following  the  language  of  the  ordinance,  prescribed  that  a 
line  should  be  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami ;  that  another  should  be  traced  from  the  southerly  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie,  and  that  so  much 
of  it  as  lay  east  of  its  interaction  with  the  due  north  line 
shouhl  form  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio. 

While  the  convention  authoHzed  by  this  act  waa  framing 
a  constitution,  a  hunter  who  knew  the  country  well  informed 
the  delegates  tliat  the  maps  were  defective,  tliat  their  ideas 
of  the  relative  position  of  the  two  lakes  were  wrong,  and  that 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  was  in  fact  much  farther 
south  than  they  suspected.    The  convention  therefore  embodied 

*  Senate  DocnacntB,  24(h  Couf^resa,  Sd  S«MioD,  Vol.  11,  ^o.  14. 
f  A  full  KccouDt  of  thu  struggle  is  givcD  in  tlie  Soiitheni  and  Wmt^rn  Boun- 
darlM  of  llifbigan.     Aanah   M.  Soale,  Utchtgiu  Political  Sdence  Auociatton, 

Vol  u.  So.  a. 
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in  the  constitution  of  Ohio  a  provision  that,  if  the  southerly 
bend  of  Lake  Michigan  was  so  far  Boiith  that  a  tine  iJrawn 
due  east  from  it  should  not  touch  Lake  Erie,  or  should  inter- 
sect it  eaBt  of  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake^  then.  Con- 
gress willing,  the  boundary  in  question  should  be  part  of  a 
line  drawn  directly  from  the  southerly  extremity  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  most  northerly  cape  of  Miami  Bay. 

Congress  neither  approved  nor  rejected  the  proviso^  and 
so,  in  spite  of  tlie  efforts  of  Ohio  congressmen,  the  matter 
stood  in  1805  when  Michigan  was  laid  off  with  the  line  of 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  new 
Territory.  To  this  Ohio  seriously  objected  and  in  1807,  1809 
and  1811  her  legislature  bade  the  delegation  in  Congress  seek 
to  obtain  a  law  approving  the  boundary  of  the  proviso.  In 
response  to  these  appeals  a  law  was  enacted  in  1813  providing 
for  a  survey  of  the  ordinance  line ;  but  war  with  Great  Britain 
soon  followed,  and  five  years  passed  with  nothing  done.  Mon- 
roe then  ordered  the  survey  to  be  made ;  the  Surveyor-General 
of  Ohio  assigned  the  work  to  William  Harris,  who  traced  and 
marked,  not  the  line  of  the  ordinance,  but  that  of  the  proWao 
of  the  Ohio  constitution,  a  boundary  thenoefortli  known  as 
the  Harris  line.* 

And  now  the  controversy  between  the  State  and  the  Terri- 
tory opened  in  earnest.  The  legislature  of  Ohio  resolved  that 
Congress,  in  approving  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  accepted  the 
proviso,  and  tlie  Harris  line  was  the  true  boundary.  The 
Governor  and  judges  of  Michigan  addressed  a  memorial  to 
Congress  setting  forth  that  the  Harris  line  was  not  that  or- 
dered to  be  surveyed  by  the  Act  of  1812,  but  another  from  five 
to  aeven  miles  farther  north ;  and  the  President,  under  advice 
of  a  committee  of  the  House,  directed  that  the  line  of  the  Act 
of  1812  be  surveyed  and  marked  on  the  ground.  Harris  de- 
clined to  do  the  work ;  but  a  Mr.  Fulton  ran  the  line,  which 
thereafter  was  designated  by  his  narae."|- 

Between  the  two  lines  thus  established,  the  Harris  on  the 
north,  and  the  Fulton  on  the  south,  lay  a  strip  of  territory 


•Senate  Docaronite,  Na  6,  24th  Coogresi,  Irt  Swiioa.  Vol  L 
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some  five  miles  wide  at  its  western  end  and  some  eight  at  its 
eaBtern,  and  stretching  acrws  the  State  from  its  western  boun- 
dary to  Lake  Erie.  Small  as  it  was  it  had  value  because  of 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  the  harb<>r  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ilaiunee  River,  ou  which  stood  a  growing  settlement  called  at 
various  times  Swan  Creelt,  Port  Lawrence,  Vistula  and  To- 
ledo. To  the  rulers  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  the  lands  and  the 
harbor  were  of  far  less  importance  than  the  great  principle 
which  underlay  the  dispute,  and  after  a  lull  of  five  years  the 
complaints  of  each  side  were  heard  again  in  Congress.  In 
1826  the  Ohio  delegation  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  expedience  of  marking  tJie  line  parting 
Ohio  and  Michigan.*  Nothing  waa  done;  but  the  Council  of 
Michigan  bade  the  delegate  in  Congress  do  hie  be«t  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  the  Harris  line,  and  in  1827  organized  the 
Township  of  Port  Lawrence  in  the  disputed  territory.  The 
Twentieth  Congress  having  failed  to  pass  a  bill  to  provide 
for  det,ermining  the  true  latitude  of  the  southerly  extreme  of 
Lake  Michigan,  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  was  authorized 
to  offer  Ohio  so  much  of  the  territory  in  dispute  as  lay  cast 
of  the  Mauniee  River  for  a  tract  of  equal  area  west  of  the 
river.  Wlien  this  failed  both  parties  petitioned  Congress, 
which  enacted  a  law  for  the  determination  of  the  latitude  of 
the  southerly  end  of  Lake  Michigan  as  the  first  step  toward 
the  settlement  of  the  boundary. 

The  tide  of  emigration  meantime  had  set  strongly  toward 
Michigan,  had  raised  its  population  from  less  tlian  nine  thou- 
sand in  1820  to  more  than  thirty-one  thousand  in  1830,  and 
had  aroused  among  the  people  a  strong  desire  for  statehood. 
Territorial  government  was  in  their  opinion  colonial  de{>end- 
enoe,  suitable  enough  for  a  region  sparsely  settled,  but  ill  fitted 
to  a  well-populated  country. 

In  December,  1833,  accordingly,  Michigan  formally  ap- 
plied for  admission  into  the  Union,f  and  some  months  later 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  people  of  Arkansas  and  Michigan  to 
form  for  each  Territory  a  constitution  and  State  government 


*  Joonwl  of  the  Hquh  of  RepawmuUreB,  19U)  Congrees,  lit  S««^an,  p.  S06. 
f  JouroAl  of  the  HonM  of  BcpreseoUtiTca,  S3d  Confi^rfMw,  Ut  Semioii,  p.  4t. 
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was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  Senate.  Congress,  however,  -went 
so  far  as  to  order  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  Michigan  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  when  this  was  taken  in  the  aatumn  of 
1834  it  was  found,  such  had  been  the  rush  of  settlers  since 
1830,  that  more  than  ninety-two  thoii.sand  six  hundred  people 
dwelt  in  the  territory. 

That  they  should  be  longer  deprived  of  State  government 
seemed  unreasonable,  and  in  January,  1835,  the  Council  called 
a  convention  to  meet  in  May  and  form  a  constitution  and  State 
government,  and  authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  negotiate  with  Indiana  and  Ohio  as  to  the  disputed 
boundary  line.  To  this  Indiana  gave  no  heed ;  but  early  in 
Febniary  the  Governor  of  Ohio  in  ii  nics^sage  to  the  legislature 
denied  that  there  was  a  dispute  to  be  settled,  declared  that  if 
there  wore,  a  Territorial  government  could  not  settle  it,  and 
asked  for  a  law  making  the  ITarris  line  the  north  boundary  of 
all  the  counties  touching  it,  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  message  to 
the  Governor  of  Michigan.  No  sooner  was  it  received  than  the 
Territorial  Council  enaeted  a  law  to  preveift  "  tlie  organiza- 
tion of  foreign  jurisdiction  within  the  limits"  of  Michigan, 
forbade  any  person  to  attempt  to  exercise  oflScial  functions,  or 
officiate  in  any  office  within  any  of  the  counties  as  organized, 
or  any  resident  of  the  territory  to  accept  any  office  from  any 
State  or  authority  other  than  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Territory  of  Michigan  under  penalty  of  fine  or 
imprisonment.  Eleven  days  later  Ohio,  now  most  anxious  to 
secure  Toledo  as  the  terminus  of  her  canal  from  Cincinnati 
to  the  Maumee  River,  attaclied  the  disputed  territory  to  her 
counties  of  Wood,  Harris  and  Williams,  organized  in  it  the 
town8hii>8  of  Sylvania  and  Port  Lawrence,  and  bade  the  Gov- 
ernor to  appoint  three  men  to  run  and  mark  the  Harris  line  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Commissioners  were  at  once  appointed; 
elections  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  new  townships  were 
ordered  ;  all  officers  of  the  coimties  of  Wood,  Henry  and  Will- 
iams, civil,  military  and  judicial  were  bidden  to  extend  their 
jurisdiction  to  the  Harris  line;  and  April  first  was  fixed  as 
the  day  whereon  the  commissioners  should  meet  at  Perrysburg 
to  begin  the  work  of  surveying.  Ere  that  day  came  both  par- 
ties were  in  arms. 
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Acting  Governor  Mnsoii  of  Miciiigan  instnicted  his  gen- 
eral of  militia  to  repel  the  encroachruent  of  Ohio  and  appealed 
to  Jackson.  The  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  both  Governors 
and  toward  the  end  of  March  sent  two  commissioners  to  make 
peace.  On  reaching  Toledo  they  found  some  six  hundred 
Midiigan  militia  were  camped  near  Monroe  and  that  another 
force  under  Genera!  Bell  of  Ohio  was  in  arms  at  Penysburg, 
a  little  town  just  south  of  the  Fulton  line.  The  Acting  Gov- 
ernor was  informed  that  Jackson  wished  the  matter  referred 
to  Congress  at  its  next  session.  With  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
an  agreement  was  made  that  the  Harris  line  should  be 
mn  and  remarked  and  that  the  people  living  in  the  dis- 
puted diFtript  should  recognise  the  authority  of  Michigan 
or  Ohio  as  they  saw  fit  till  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress.* 

In  the  new  townships  meantime  elections  were  held  under 
the  law  of  Ohio,  township  officers,  school  examiners,  deputy 
sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  notaries  public  were  elected  or 
commissioned,  arfd  the  organization  of  the  three  counties  com- 
pleted to  the  Harris  line. 

The  election  passed  off  quietly;  but  trouble  followed  at 
once.  One  dark  night  two  men  charged  with  interfering  with 
a  Miciiigan  officer  were  seized  and  carried  off.  Later  still  a 
flag  bearing  the  word  Ohio  was  torn  down  at  Toledo ;  an  armed 
force  was  sent  from  Monroe  to  Toledo  to  arrest  a  dozen  men 
who  had  accepted  office  under  Ohio;  and  an  attempt  made  to 
arrest  the  commissioners  and  their  party  engaged  in  running 
the  Harris  line.  The  conunissioners  escaped ;  but  nine  of  the 
party  were  taken,  a  capture  which  so  angered  the  Governor 
of  Ohio  that  he  assembled  the  legislature  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  laid  the  matter  before  it.  Acts  were  passed  to  carry  into 
effect  all  laws  regarding  the  boundary ;  to  prevent  the  forcible 
abduction  of  citizens  of  Ohio,  and  to  accept  the  propositions 
made  by  Jackson's  commissioners.  Money  was  voted  to  meet 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  Ohio;  a  new  county 
was  organized  in  the  disputed  district,  and  a  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  was  ordered  to  be  held  at  Toledo  in  September. 

*  &eDat«  Doctimeotfl,  Vol.  t  Ha  6,  34th  Congren,  lit  Scailan. 
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That  the  action  of  Ohio  might  not  be  misiinderfltood  Gov- 
ernor Lucas  now  despatched  tliree  gentlemen  to  Washington 
to  explain  matters  to  Jackson.  On  reaching  the  Capitol  they 
informed  Secretary  Forsyth  that  they  came  as  private  citizens, 
that  their  purpose  was  to  bring  about  a  full  understanding 
of  the  situation  and  prevent  the  unpleasant  consequences  which 
might  otherwise  follow;  that  Ohio  desired  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  made  in  April  with  the  agents  of  the  President, 
and  insisted  that  prosecution  under  the  Michigan  act  of 
February  should  censo,  that  Michigan  should  not  hinder  the 
running  and  remarking  of  the  Harris  line,  and  that  both 
parties  should  exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction  until  (Jongresa 
should  finally  settle  the  question  in  dispute. 

Forsj-tii  replied  that  the  President  would  at  one©  urge  the 
Michigan  authorities  not  to  oppose  the  remarking  of  the  Har- 
ris line,  to  cease  prosecutions  under  the  law  of  February,  and 
to  make  no  arrests  for  future  violations  of  the  act  until  after 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  But  the  authorities  of  Michigan 
gave  no  heed  to  the  wishes  of  the  President  and  as  more  ar- 
rests were  made  Jackson  removed  the  Acting  Governor  and 
appointed  Charles  Shaler  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  day  was  now  near  when  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
must  be  held  at  Toledo,  Governor  Lucas  made  ready  to  obey 
the  law.  He  retained  a  lawyer  to  act  as  prosecuting  attorney, 
commanded  Colonel  Vanflect  to  call  out  his  regiment  to  serve 
as  a  posse  for  the  sheriff,  and  sent  the  Adjutant-General  and 
the  Major-General  of  Militia  to  Toledo.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  first  Sunday  in  September  judges,  sheriff  and  attend- 
ants met  at  Miami  in  order  to  proceed  the  next  morning  to 
Toledo  and  hold  court.  As  evening  came  on  scouts  reported 
a  large  force  of  Michigan  militia  at  Toledo,  whereupon  the 
judges,  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  appealed  to  Colonel  Vanfleet  He 
told  them  if  they  were  women  to  go  home,  if  men  to  do  their 
duty  and  he  would  do  his,  and  called  for  twenty  volunteers 
to  go  to  Toledo.  Encouraged  by  the  resolute  stand  of  the 
colonel  the  judges  decided  to  go  on,  and  at  one  o'clock  Monday 
morning  escorted  by  the  twenty  volunteers  they  proceeded  to 
Toledo,  entered  a  little  school-house,  opened  court  in  due  form, 
made  a  minute  of  the  proceedings  and  hearing  that  the  Michi- 
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gan  troops  were  nt  hand,  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away.* 
The  law  had  been  executed,  a  court  had  been  held,  jurisdiction 
had  been  exercised  over  the  disputed  district,  Ohio  had  tri- 
umphed and  with  this  the  famous  Toledo  War  ended.  The 
Harris  line  was  remarked,  civil  processes  were  dropped,  Ohio 
exercised  no  further  authority  over  the  district  and  for  the 
time  being  Michigan  remained  in  peaceable  possession. 

In  the  far  west  tlie  Morrnons  and  the  |)eople  of  Missouri 
had  come  to  blows.  The  petty  j)er.secution  of  1832,  tlic  burn- 
ing of  haystacks  and  sliooting  into  houses  having  failed  to 
drive  out  the  Mormons,  the  men  of  Jackson  County  met  at 
Independence  in  July  of  1833,  charged  the  Mormons  with 
meddling  with  their  slaves,  denounced  them  as  thieves,  fanat- 
ics, and  blasphemers,  accused  them  of  inviting  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes  to  become  Mormons  and  agreed  if,  after  timely 
warning  and  an  o£Fer  of  compensation  for  land  and  houses, 
the  Mormons  did  not  quit  the  country,  force  should  be  used  to 
exjtel  them. 

At  a  later  meeting  a  demand  was  made  on  the  Mormons 
to  agree  to  move  and  a  committee  sent  to  present  it ;  but  when 
the  leaders  of  tlie  sect  refused  to  comply  the  office  of  the  Even- 
ing and  Morning  Star,  the  Mormon  newspaper,  was  pulled 
to  the  ground,  and  two  of  the  elders  tarred  and  feathered.  An 
agreement  was  now  drawn  up  and  signed  by  both  parties.  Cer- 
tain leading  Mormons  were  to  leave  the  country  before  the 
end  of  the  year  and  use  their  influence  to  persuade  their  fol- 
lowers to  go  before  the  first  of  April,  1834  ;  no  more  violence 
was  to  be  used  and  the  damage  done  in  sacking  the  printing 
oiBce  was  to  be  made  good. 

When  Smith  at  Kirtland  heard  of  these  things,  he  com- 
manded the  faithful  to  go  on  with  the  building  of  Zion  and 
sent  two  agents  with  a  petition  to  the  Qovemor  of  Missouri. 
Governor  Dunklin  replied  that  no  men  had  a  right  to  take 
into  their  own  hands  the  redress  of  grievances  real  or  fancied 
and  advised  the  Mormons  to  appeal  to  the  courts. 

Encouraged  by  this  advice  the  Mormons  prepared  to  re- 
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main,  put  up  some  new  houses  and  engaged  counsel.  This 
enraged  the  people  of  Jackson  County  and  during  October  and 
November  the  Mormon  settlement  at  Big  Blue  was  attacked, 
men  were  flogged,  women  and  children  driven  into  hiding,  the 
ehurch  store  at  Independence  sacked  and  shots  eschauged  at 
several  places.  Convinced  ut  last  that  they  must  remove,  the 
Mormons  agreed  to  put  the  Missouri  River  between  them  and 
their  persecutors  and  having  burned  their  houses  and  sold 
their  cattle,  gathered  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  after  great  suffering  found  a  refuge 
in  Clay  County. 

News  of  these  proceedings  brought  from  Smith  a  revela- 
tion that  "  the  redemption  of  Zion  must  needs  come  by  power," 
and  the  gathering  at  Kirtland  of  a  body  of  men  known  in  the 
history  of  the  church  as  *'  The  Army  of  Zion."  This  army, 
in  number  some  two  hundred  men  armed  with  old  muskets, 
butcher  knives,  rusty  swords,  pistols  and  rifles,  set  out  from 
Kirtland  on  the  fifth  of  May  with  twenty  wagons  loaded  with 
food  and  clothing  for  the  Missouri  sufferers,  and  made  ita  way 
in  an  orderly  manner  to  the  Mississippi.  UTien  near  Liberty 
in  Clay  County,  Missouri,  General  Atchison  and  a  deputation 
from  the  Missourians  met  Smith  and  warned  him  not  to  enter 
the  town.  The  advice  was  taken  and  the  army  disbanded. 
Some  returned  to  Ohio,  but  the  great  body  remained  with  the 
stniggHng  community  to  whicii  the  presence  of  the  Prophet 
gave  new  hope. 

In  the  far  southAvest  the  Texans  were  fighting  for  inde- 
pendence and  over  all  our  country  the  friends  of  slavery  were 
lending  them  aid. 

The  election  of  (lerrero  to  the  presidency  of  Mexico  was 
quicJcly  followed  by  another  revolution,  by  tlie  expulsion  of 
the  new  President,  and  the  rise  to  power  of  the  Vice-President, 
Bustamente.  He  was  leader  of  the  centralists  or  anti-liberal 
party,  and  as  such  entered  at  once  on  a  course  of  arbitrary 
government  both  in  Mexico  and  Texas.  He  forbade  the  fui^ 
ther  introduction  of  slaves  into  Texas,  established  custom 
houses  at  San  Antonio,  Velasa^  and  Brazf>nia,  put  garrisons 
at  Nacogdoches,  Bexar,  Goliad,  Anahuac,  Galveston,  Velasco, 
Fort  Teran  and  Victoria  and  sent  thither  soldiers  whom  tbo 
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Texana  declared  were  mostly  crinuDala  and  convicts  and  so 
made  their  country  a  penal  colony. 

The  civil  authorities  in  Texas  were  the  Governor  and 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas;  the  Political 
Chiefs  of  tlie  tliree  departments  of  Bexar,  the  Brazos  and 
Nacogdoches;  the  Cabildo  or  municipal  council  of  each  de- 
partment held  at  its  capitol  and  presided  over  by  the  Political 
Chief,  the  Alcaldes  and  Ayuntaraiento  of  the  various  towns. 
With  the  coming  of  the  soldiers,  however,  came  military  gov- 
ernment, arbitrary  rule  and  the  overthrow  of  the  civil  author- 
ities. 

Thus  the  commandant.  General  Teran^  seized  and  im- 
prisoned a  cfjiiinusaioner  sent  hy  the  State  of  Coahuila  and 
Texas  to  put  certain  einigrants  in  poa.sesaion  of  land,  sup- 
pressed by  military  order  the  Ayuntaniiento  of  Liberty,  and 
without  legal  authority  established  unothcr  at  Anahuac,  took 
possession  of  hucIi  land  as  he  pleased  and  appropriated  it  to 
his  own  use.  When  the  State  goveminont  bade  the  Alcalde 
of  Liberty  convene  the  people  to  elect  an  Alcalde  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Ayuntamiento  in  defiance  of  the  act  of  Teran, 
Colonel  Bradhurn,  who  commanded  at  Anahuac,  threatened 
to  use  force,  and  no  election  was  held.  This  same  Bradbum 
established  what  was  practically  martial  law,  set  slaves  free, 
closed  all  the  ports  save  Anahuac,  and  hearing  that  the  neigh- 
bors of  a  man  assaultod  by  some  soldiers  were  about  to  avenge 
him,  sent  a  file  of  troops  and  arrested  and  imj>risoued  seven 
of  the  citizens.  The  colonists  flew  to  arms,  apjjenrcd  before 
the  garrison  at  Anahuac  and  demanded  the  release  of  the 
prisoners,  and  when  refused,  laid  siege  to  the  place.  Leaving 
his  men  so  engaged  John  Austin  went  off  to  Vela.sco  in  the 
department  of  the  Brazos  in  search  of  a  cannon.  The  men  in 
the  neighborhood  would  gladly  have  gone  to  the  aid  of  their 
friends  at  Anahuac,  but  the  commandant  at  Velasoo  warned 
them  not  to  attempt  to  take  the  gun  past  his  post  Whereupon 
he  was  attacked  and,  after  a  stout  resistance,  forced  to  sui^ 
render.  Austin  then  set  out  with  the  cannon  for  Anahuac, 
and  on  arriving  there  found  that  the  Texaus  had  triumphed, 
that  the  prisoners  had  been  released  and  that  Bradbum  bad 
£ed  to  New  Orleans. 
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While  these  events  were  occurring  in  Texas,  Souta  Anna 
at  Vera  Cruz  had  started  a  revolt  against  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  BustamcDte  and  had  declared  for  the  Constitution  of  1824, 
Supposing  the  Texans  were  bent  on  separation  from  Mej^ico, 
SanU  Anna  despatched  a  fleet,  and  a  force  under  Colonel 
Mexia,  to  put  them  down.  But  such  explanatione  and  assur- 
ances of  adhesion  to  Santa  Anna  came  from  John  Austin  and 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  Ayuntamientos  at  San 
Felipe,  that  Mexia  withdrew,  taking  with  him  the  troops  at 
Velaaco,  and  such  others  as  would  join  the  Liberating  Array 
in  Mexico.  The  citizens  of  Nacogdoches  next  rose  and  cap- 
tured the  garrison ;  the  Mexican  soldiers  at  San  Antonio  joined 
the  revolutionary  army,  others  withdrew  into  the  interior  and 
by  midsummer,  1832,  Texas  was  free  from  military  rule. 

The  need  of  separation  from  C-oahuila  and  the  establish- 
ment of  statehood  and  local  government  now  became  impera- 
tive; a  convention  to  discuss  the  question  assembled  at  San 
Felipe  in  October,  1832,  and  by  a  second,  held  at  the  same 
place  in  April,  1833,  a  constitution  for  the  State  of  Texas 
was  framed  and  adopted,  a  petition  asking  the  admission  of 
Texas  into  the  Mexican  Union  was  approved,  and  Stephen 
Austin  and  two  others  nominated  to  carry  it  to  Mexico. 

Austin  alone  went,  reached  Mexico  soon  after  Santa  Anna 
was  inaugurated  President,  presented  the  petition  and  waited 
patiently  for  the  result.  When  months  passed  and  nothing 
was  done  save  refer  it  to  a  committee  of  Congress,  he  wrote 
to  the  municipality  of  Bexar  urging  all  municipalities  in 
Texas  to  come  to  a  common  understanding  and  organize  a 
State,  iude|)endent  of  Coahuila,  without  waiting  for  perniis- 
siou  from  Mexico,  and  even  if  the  supreme  government  should 
refuse  consent.  The  municipality  of  Bexar,  however,  disap- 
proved of  these  sentiments,  sent  the  letter  to  Vice-President 
Farias  by  whose  order  Austin,  while  on  his  way  home,  was 
3eized  at  Saltillo,  taken  back  to  Mexico  and  east  into  the 
prison  of  the  Inquisition  early  in  1834. 

So  far  in  his  career  Santa  Anna  had  posed  as  the  defender 
of  the  constitution  and  the  stanch  friend  of  Republicanism. 
But  now  he  threw  off  the  mask,  deserted  the  Republicans, 
joined  forces  with  the  Centralists,  dissolved  the  Congress  by 
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a  military  order,  dismissed  the  Council  of  Government,  con- 
vened a  revolutionary  congress  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the 
constitution,  and  for  some  months  ruled  as  dictator.  The 
petition  of  the  Texana  for  State  government  was  rejected,  and 
four  thousand  troops  were  ordered  to  Texas  under  pretence 
of  defending  the  coast  and  frontier.  The  new  Congress  re- 
duced the  militia  of  the  republic  to  one  man  for  every 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  when  the  le^slature  of  Coaliuila 
and  Texas  prot**8ted  it  was  dissolved,  the  Governor  deposed 
and  a  military  ruler  put  in  hie  place. 

Alarmed  at  these  signs  of  centralization  the  people  of 
Texas  began  to  act,  fonned  committees  of  safety  and  corre- 
spondence in  every  municipality  and  precinct,  and  issued  a 
call  for  a  convention  of  delegates  to  meet  at  San  Felipe  in 
October.  Ere  the  day  for  the  meeting  came  West  Texas  was 
in  arras,  a  battle  had  been  fought  and  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence had  opened  in  earnest. 

When  the  new  legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  met  in 
March,  1835,  the  menil)orH,  aware  that  Texas  must  soon  become 
a  separate  State,  proceeded  to  benefit  the  treasury  of  Coahuila 
by  selling  to  speculators  four  hundred  and  eleven  leagues  of 
land  in  Texas.  Santa  Anna,  who  was  quelling  an  insurrection 
in  the  near-by  State  of  ZHcateca.s,  hfiaring  of  the  sale  ordered 
General  Cos  to  march  to  Monclova  and  disperse  the  legis- 
lature. Cos  at  once  isBued  an  address,  charged  the  legislature 
with  illegally  selling  the  public  domain,  with  refusing  quar- 
ters to  Mexican  troops,  with  aiding  and  protecting  the  ban- 
ished Vicc-Presideut,  and  threatening  vengeance  on  the  revo- 
lutionists began  his  march  from  Monterey, 

The  li^slature  promptly  bade  the  Governor  remove  the 
archives  to  Texas  and  adjourned ;  the  Conjrress  of  Mexico  de- 
posed the  State  authorities,  annulled  all  its  decrees  of  1835, 
and  when  Cos  rciached  Monclova  such  members  of  the  legis- 
lature as  had  remained  were  imprisoned  and  then  banished. 
The  war  party  in  West  Texas  now  rushed  to  arms,  raised  their 
standard  on  the  plains  of  San  Jacinto,  marched  to  Anahuac 
and  attacked  the  collector  of  customs,  Cos  thereupon  sent 
Captain  Thompson  with  a  sloop  nf  war  to  Galveston  to  in- 
veetigate  the  affair  at  Anahuac;  but  Thompson  exceeded  hia 
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orden  and  soizctl  an  American  ship.  The  people  in  retalla- 
tioD  fitted  out  a  merchant  ship  with  cannon,  captured  a  Mexi- 
can reme\  of  war  and  sent  it  to  New  Orleans  as  a  pirate  which 
had  interrupted  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
Stated, 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  Austin,  who  had  lately  been  set 
free,  arrived  at  Brazoria,  waa  piven  a  public  dinner  bv  the 
citizens,  made  a  speech,  told  bis  bearers  that  tbe  aim  of  Santa 
Anna  was  to  destroy  the  Constitution  of  1824,  tnm  the  States 
inl/>  provinces  and  set  up  a  centralized  government,  and  urged 
tbe  aflftcmbling  of  the  proposed  convention.  Ileporte  now  came 
in  rapid  succession  that  troops  had  been  ordered  to  Saltillo, 
and  TamaulipaM,  that  all  the  infantrj*  at  Campeachy  had  been 
sent  by  water  to  Texas,  that  arms  and  ammunition  were  being 
stored  at  Matamoras,  Goliad  and  Bexar;  that  Colonel  Ugar- 
teohoa  was  to  march  into  the  colonies  from  Bexar  and  seize 
certain  citizenH  hateful  to  Santa  Anna,  and  that  Cos  had  com- 
manded  tbe  citizens  of  Brazoria,  Columbia  and  Vclaeco  to 
give  up  their  anna,  and  was  expected  at  Bexar  with  a  large 
body  of  tnK)p». 

Believing  that  the  time  for  action  had  now  come,  the  Com- 
raittee  of  Safety  for  tbe  jurisdiction  of  Austin  urged  the  peo- 
ple of  every  district  lo  send  delegates  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion, to  organize  and  drill  their  militia,  and  form  companies 
of  volunteers.  Wnr  was  inevitable.  The  people  must  de- 
fend their  rights,  their  w>untry  and  themselves  by  force  of 
arms.  To  dn  thiH  they  must  unite,  and  to  unite,  delegates  of 
the  people  must  meet  and  confer. 

Mi'ii  tit  line,  Colonel  tTgartechea  proceeded  to  carry  out  his 
orders  to  disarm  the  people,  and  demanded  from  the  raunici- 
pnlity  of  Gonzales  a  cannon  given  it  some  years  before  for 
defence  against  the  Indiana.  The  Alcalde  refused,  and  TTgar- 
techea  sent  troops  to  seize  it;  but  the  people  prevented  them 
crossing  the  Gnadnlupe  by  removing  the  ferry  boat,  and  when 
a  force  of  Texan  volunteers  came  to  their  aid  crossed  the  river 
and  put  the  Mexicans  to  flight. 

A  campaign  against  the  frontier  posts  held  by  the  Mexi> 
cms  now  followed.  One  band  of  some  fifty  volunteers  drove 
off  Mexicans  who  were  committing  depredations  at  Victoria, 
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captured  Goliad,  and  eccured  some  arms  and  money.  Another, 
from  Goliad  t(X)k  the  post  of  Lipautitlan  on  the  Nueces.  A 
third  under  Colonel  Bowie  and  Captain  Fannin  defeated  a 
force  of  Mexicans  near  Mission  Concepcion.  A  fourth  laid 
siege  to  Bexar  held  by  General  Cos  with  some  thirteen  hun- 
dred men,  and  after  a  delay  of  nearly  two  months  fought  its 
way  into  the  town  and  forced  Cos  to  surrender.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  leave  Texas  with  moat  of  his  army,  and  with  his  de- 
parture the  country  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  cleared  of 
Mexican  troops. 

When  the  convention  met  in  October,  so  many  delegates 
were  with  the  volunteers  in  the  field,  there  was  no  quorum 
and  tt  recess  was  ordered  till  November  first.  The  question 
debated  was,  Shall  there  be  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1824,  or  a  declaration  of  independence?  Fif- 
teen voted  for  independence  and  thirty-three  for  the  Consti- 
tution. Thus  instructed,  the  committee  reported  and  the 
convention  adopted  a  declaration  setting  forth  that  Texans  had 
taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  Republican  principles  and  the 
Constitution  of  1824 ;  that  thej  were  no  longer  morally  bound 
by  the  compact  of  union,  but  would  help  such  Mexican  States 
as  would  resist  military  despotism ;  that  they  claimed  inde- 
pendence as  a  right,  but  would  yield  allegiance  to  Mexico 
while  governed  by  the  Constitution,  and  that  all  who  came  to 
their  aid  in  this  struggle  would  be  received  as  citizens  and 
rewarded  with  grants  of  land.  A  provisional  government  was 
next  organized,  Henry  Smith  elected  Governor,  James  W.  Rob- 
inson Lieutenant-Governor,  Samuel  Houston  Alajor-General 
of  the  Texan  armies,  and  Strphen  F.  Austin,  Branch  T. 
Archer  and  William  H.  Wharton  made  Commissioners  to  the 
United  States.  The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  March  first, 
1836,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Governor  and  Council. 

While  the  new  government  thus  established  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November  was  busy  framing  the  ordiuanoes  and  decrees 
necessary  to  start  it  on  its  career,  the  whole  course  of  events 
was  changed  by  the  publication  of  a  decree  of  the  General  Con- 
gress at  Mexico.  This  body  had  assembled  in  July,  and 
claiming  that  it  had  power  to  change  the  Constitution  of  1824, 
had  decreed  that  a  centralized  form  of  government  should  be 
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adopted,  bad  creatod  a  Supreme  Chief  elected  for  ci^t  years 
and  re-eli^hle  for  life;  a  Senate  of  six  generals  and  six  bish- 
ops appointed  by  the  Chief,  a  Chamber  of  Representatives 
elected  by  persons  having  a  certain  amount  of  property, 
and  reduced  the  states  todtpartraents  to  be  governed  by  a  mili- 
tary commandant  and  a  bishop.  In  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  Congi'psfl^  Acting  President  Barrogan  Issued  a  decree 
which  aboHslied  all  State  legislatures,  made  the  Governors 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  supreme  government,  and  created 
Department  Councils  of  five  to  serve  as  councils  to  the 
Governors. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  Texas  but  submiasion  or  in- 
dependence. The  i>cople  must  abandon  their  government  or 
fight.  They  ehose  to  fight,  and  on  December  tenth  the  pro- 
visional government  passed  a  decree  calling  a  convention  to 
meet  March  first,  1836. 

The  convention  assembled  at  the  town  of  Washington  on 
the  Brazos  and  at  once  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  declar- 
ation of  independence.  The  declaration  when  presented  the 
next  day  charged  that  the  government  of  Mexico  had  sacrificed 
the  welfare  of  the  State  of  Coabuila,  imprisoned  Austin,  re- 
fused to  establish  trial  by  jury-,  failed  to  provide  a  system  of 
public  education,  suffered  military  commandants  to  commit 
acts  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  dissolved  by  force  of  arms  the 
State  congress  of  Coahuik  and  Texas,  and  had  demanded  the 
surrender  of  citizens  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  had  made  pirate 
ir-al  attacks  on  commerce,  had  denied  citizens  of  Texas  free- 
dom of  worship,  had  demanded  a  surrender  of  their  arms, 
had  invaded  their  country,  and  through  emissaries  had  in- 
rite<l  the  merciless  savage  to  massacre  the  inhabitants  of  the 
defenceless  frontier.  Because  of  these  things,  all  political 
connection  with  Mexico  was  declared  forever  ended,  and 
Texas  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  republic 

A  constitution  resembling  in  many  respects  that  of  our 
country  was  then  framed  and  adopted.  Until  a  president, 
vice-president  and  congress  were  elected  by  the  people,  there 
was  to  be  a  provisional  government  consisting  of  a  president, 
vice-president,  attorney-general,  and  secretaries  of  state, 
treasury,   war   and   navy,   invested    with   power   to  borrow 
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money,  make  treaties,  defend  the  country  and  appoint  com- 
missioners to  foreign  powers*,  David  G.  Bumet  was  chosen 
president. 

After  a  geasion  of  seventeen  days  the  convention  adjourned. 
In  many  re&pects  these  days  were  the  darkest  in  tJie  early  his- 
tory of  the  Repuhlic  of  Texas.  In  Decemlwr,  1835,  when  the 
destruction  of  the  State  legislatures  left  the  Texans  no  other 
alternatives  than  submission  or  indc|«:;ndenee,  the  prt:)vifliona! 
government  of  that  time  decided  to  take  the  ofFcnsivo,  attack 
the  enemy  at  Matamoros  and  thus  begin,  across  the  Kio 
Grande,  the  war  which  was  now  inevitable.  Early  in  January, 
1836,  accordingly,  a  volunteer  force  marched  from  Bexar  to 
Goliad  where  two  bands  under  Johnson  and  Grant  set  off 
toward  Matamoros,  Both  fell  in  with  the  troops  of  Santa 
Anna,  that  under  Johnson  at  San  Patricio  where  all  save  two 
men  were  killed,  and  that  led  by  Grant  at  Aqua  Dulce  where 
not  a  man  escaped. 

The  fate  of  these  men,  the  quarrels  of  the  leaders,  a  bit- 
ter dispute  between  the  Governor  and  the  CoTmril  put  an  end 
to  the  proposed  expedition  against  Matamoros;  the  oppor- 
tunity to  invade  Mexico  was  lost,  and  the  Mexicans,  taking 
the  offensive,  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  in  force  and  carried  the 
war  into  Texas.  One  division  imder  Generals  Cos,  Sesma 
and  Filisolar  marched  against  Bexar;  another  commanded  by 
Generals  Urrea  and  Garay  went  toward  Goliad,  while  the 
third,  led  by  Santa  Anna,  was  to  join  the  attack  on  Bexar 
or  Goliad  as  circumstances  required.  Santa  Anna  chose  to  go 
with  C-oH  and  Sesma  against  Bexar,  and  late  in  February 
appeared  before  San  Antonio,  took  the  town  and  drove  the 
little  band  of  defenders  under  Travis  into  ihe  Alamo,  besieged 
it  for  nearly  two  weeks  and  then  carried  it  by  storm.  As  the 
Mexicans  swarmed  through  the  breaches  and  over  the  walls 
a  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight  followed  till  nil  but  half  a 
dozen  Texans  were  killed.  These,  by  order  of  Santa  Anna^ 
were  promptly  shot  and  not  a  man  of  the  garrison  was  left 
alive.  Three  women,  two  children  and  a  negro  boy  were  all 
that  were  spared.  Among  the  dead  was  David  Crocfkett,  the 
most  famous  frontiersman  of  his  day,  and  James  Bowie, 
the  inventor  of  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  frontier  weapons. 
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The  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  were  stripped,  thrown  into 
pile  and  burned. 

The  Alamo  having  fallen  Colonel  Fannin  waa  ordered 
to  abandon  Goliad  and  retreat  to  Victoria.  He  had,  unhap- 
pily, despatched  a  small  force  under  Captain  King  to  bring 
away  some  families  from  the  Mission  of  Refugio  and  waited 
for  its  return.  AVhen  King  drew  near  to  Refugio  tlic  enemy 
appeared  in  force  and  drove  him  back,  but  losing  his  way  in 
the  night,  he  was  surrounded  on  the  open  prairie,  forced  to 
surrender  and  shot  with  all  his  men  by  order  of  Urrea.  Fan- 
nin, hearing  nothing  from  King,  sent  out  a  second  detachment 
under  Colonel  Wood  who,  in  turn,  was  overpowered  by  num- 
bers and  made  prisoner.  Urrea,  flushed  with  success,  now 
pushed  on  toward  Goliad,  and  though  his  cavalry  waa  seen 
near  the  town  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  the  morning  of 
the  eighteenth  came  before  Fannin  began  his  retreat,  only  to 
be  overtaken  by  Urrea  some  nine  miles  from  Goliad,  and  after 
a  stout  fight  forced  to  surrender.  The  prisoners  were  then 
marched  back  to  Goliad.  With  Wood's  men  they  numbered 
about  four  hundred,  and  on  Palm  Sunday,  1836,  were,  by 
order  of  Santa  Anna,  marched  out  of  the  fort  and  shot. 

At  the  time  of  the  massacre  at  the  Alamo,  Houston  with 
less  than  four  hundred  men  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Guada- 
lupe at  Gonzales,  then  on  the  western  frontier  of  American 
settlement  On  receipt  of  the  news  a  retreat  eastward  was 
ordered  and  continued  for  nearly  six  weeks  before  it  ended 
on  the  San  Jacinto  near  the  eastern  edge  of  settlement.  The 
Mexicans  under  Sesma  gave  chase.  When  the  Colorado  was 
reacbeil  Santa  Anna  ttmk  command,  led  his  army  to  San  Felipe 
on  the  Brazofi,  went  thence  to  Harrieburg,  burned  it  and 
pushed  on  to  New  Washington  near  the  head  of  Galveston 
Bay.  There  he  hoped  to  capture  Governor  Burnet,  and  having 
failed  to  do  so  returned  to  the  San  Jacinto  River  where,  on 
April  twentieth,  became  upon  the  Tcxans  on  the  right  bank  of 
Biiffalit  Bayitu.  On  the  morning  of  the  t^x'euty-lirst  Cos  ar- 
rived with  reenforcements;  but  such  waa  the  impatience  of 
the  Texane  to  attack  that  late  in  the  afternoon  Houston  gave 
the  order  and  led  tlie  van.  On  they  came  till  within  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  enemy,  where  tbey  formed  in  line  of 
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battle.  A  volley  of  grape  and  musketry  was  poured  upon 
them ;  but  unchecked  they  rushed  on  and  at  seventy  yards 
delivered  a  volley  which  literally  mowed  down  the  enemy. 
Charge!  was  now  the  command,  and  with  shouts  of  "Re- 
member the  Alamo,  remember  Goliad  and  Tampico,"  they  fell 
upon  the  enemy,  stormed  the  breastworks  and  put  him  to  flight. 
Six  hundred  and  thirty  Mexicans  were  killed,  two  hundred 
and  eight  were  wounded  and  near  nightfall  seven  hundred 
and  tliirty  under  Almonte  aurrcudered.  Not  fifty  of  the 
army,  it  is  believed,  escaped. 

Santa  Anna  fled  from  the  field  but  was  captured  the  follow- 
ing day.  By  his  butcheries  at  the  Alamo  and  Goliad  Santa 
Anna  had  forfeited  his  life  a  hundred  times  and  many  cried 
out  for  his  execution  as  a  murdprer.  But  jHilitical  conaidera- 
tions  demanded  that  he  be  spared  and  negotiations  were  begun 
with  him  as  President  of  Mexico,  He  was  required  to  order 
Urrea,  who  had  taken  Brazoria,  to  retreat  to  Victoria,  and 
Filieola,  then  on  the  Brazos,  to  fall  back  to  Bexar,  and  May 
fourteenth  signed  two  treaties  at  Velasco,  agreed  to  cease  hos- 
tilities, send  the  Mexican  armies  out  of  Texas,  and  use  his 
influence  to  secure  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas 
with  the  Rio  Grande  for  a  boun<lurv.  Filisola,  who  succeeded 
Santa  Anna  in  command,  ratified  the  treaty  and  before  the 
end  of  May  the  last  Mexican  army  left  Texas.  When  the 
Mexican  government  heard  of  this  agreement,  Congress  re- 
solved that  no  act  of  Santa  Amia  while  a  prisoner  should  be 
binding  on  Mexico,  called  on  each  State  to  send  one-quarter  of 
its  forces  to  Matamoras  without  delay,  and  ordered  all  the  flags 
to  be  half-masted  during  the  imprisonment  of  the  President. 

A  stipulation  in  the  treaty  required  that  Santa  Anna 
shotild  be  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  and  on  the  first  of  J  unc,  accord- 
ingly, he  was  placed  on  board  a  schooner  at  Velasco  under  es- 
cort of  two  oonmiissioncra.  But  just  as  they  were  about  to 
set  sail,  a  company  of  volunte<?rs  from  New  Orleans  arrived 
and  hearing  that  Santa  Anna  was  to  be  set  free,  created  such 
a  disturbance  that  he  was  taken  ashore  and  sent  to  Quintana 
on  t}ie  Brazofl  opposite  Velaaco,  and  a  few  days  later  protested 
to  President  Burnet,  He  complained  that  he  was  placed  in 
a  *'  narrow  prison  "  surrounded  by  sentinels,   that  he    was 
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treated  more  like  a  criiuinal  tban  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  no 
Mexican  prisoners  had  been  set  at  lil)erty  nor  had  he  been  sent 
to  Vera  Cruz  as  the  treaty  stipulated.  Burnet  reminded  him 
that  the  masHaores  at  the  Alamo  and  Goliad,  perpetrate  by  hia 
orders,  were  the  cause  of  the  deep,  intense  and  righteous  in- 
dignation of  the  people  of  Texas;  that  his  hardships  were  the 
fortunes  of  war,  that  his  discomforts  were  no  greater  than 
others  suffered,  and  that  Mexico  had  not  observed  the  treaty 
and  released  Texan  prisoners. 

His  fate  was  reserved  for  decision  by  the  permanent  gov* 
ernment  soon  to  be  chosen.  The  elections  were  held  in  Sep- 
tember, Houston  was  chosen  the  first  President  under  the  con- 
stitution, a  great  vote  was  polled  in  favor  of  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  and  Congress,  when  it  assembled,  author- 
ized the  President  to  send  a  Minister  to  Washington  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  of  annexation. 

From  his  prison  Santa  Anna  in  July  wrote  to  Jackson 
expressing  his  wish  that  the  dispute  between  Mexico  and  Tcxa« 
might  be  settle*!  without  further  bloodshed  and  that  Texas 
should  be  independent  and  annexed  to  the  United  States.  He 
had  no  power  to  act,  hut  was  sure  Mexico  would  extend  the 
boundary  line  and  transfer  Texas  to  the  United  States  for  a 
fair  consideration.  Jackson  replied  that  as  matters  stood  the 
United  States  could  not  act.  Until  the  independence  of  Texas 
was  acknowledgcil  no  Minister  from  her  could  be  reoeived, 
nor  any  correspondence  held  with  her  as  a  nation.  As  Mexico 
bad  notified  the  United  States  that  as  long  as  he  was  a  prisoner 
no  act  of  his  was  binding,  our  government  must  wait  till 
Mexico  expressed  her  wishes.  Should  Mexico  be  willing  to 
make  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States  the  Rio  Grande 
from  its  mouth  to  latitude  thirty-eight  and  thence  to  the  Pa- 
cific our  minister  might  be  instructed  to  offer  three  and  a  half 
millions,  guarantee  by  treaty  to  secure  the  Texans  in  all  their 
rights,  and  admit  Texas  to  the  Union. 

The  Texan  commissioners  appointed  by  the  provisional 
government  had  already  brought  the  matter  of  annexation  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  after  an  interview 
drew  up  and  submitted  a  memorandum  of  the  terms.  All  acts 
of  the  Texan  government  were  to  be  held  void ;  the  public  debt 
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was  to  be  assumed  by  the  United  States ;  actual  settlers  were 
to  be  protected  in  their  rights  and  have  as  much  land  as  they 
could  rightfully  claim ;  slavery  was  to  be  recognized,  and 
grants  of  land  made  for  seminaries^  colleges,  and  institutions 
of  public  utility.* 

;  Stephen  Austin  just  before  his  death  wrote  to  Jackson^a 
private  secretary.  He  could  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the 
application  for  annexation  would  be  refused.  The  people 
unanimously  desired  it.  If  the  United  Static  suffered  this 
opportunity  to  acquire  Texa.s  to  go  unused  it  would  be  the 
greatest  political  error  committed  by  the  government  since 
it  came  into  existence. f 

The  Texan  Oongreaa  having  adjourned  in  December  with- 
out authorizing  the  release  of  Santa  Anna,  President  Houston 
assumed  the  responsibility  and  sent  him  under  escort  to 
Washington,  where  he  arrived  early  in  1837. 

When  news  of  the  landing  of  Cos  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Brazos ;  of  the  rush  of  the  Texans  to  arms  and  of  the  prom- 
ises of  Houston  that  each  vohmteer  who  came  from  the 
United  States  should  have  u  liberal  bounty  in  land,  reached 
the  southwestern  section  of  our  country  excitement  rose 
higher  and  higher.  At  Natchitoches  a  public  meeting  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  the  Texans,  and  promised  "  all  pos- 
sible assistance  in  their  struggle  for  liberty  and  tiie  Consti- 
tution." X  ^^*  ^'^^^'  Orleans  the  "  immediate  friends "  of 
Texas  met,  pledged  support,  appointed  a  committee  to  cor- 
respond with  the  provisional  government  of  Texas  and  with 
the  other  f*)mmittee8  in  the  United  States,  called  fi>r  dona- 
tions and  opened  lists  for  subscriptions  in  money  and  offers 
of  service  as  volunteers.  Scores  responded  and  in  a  few 
days  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  raised.  At  Boston 
a  call  was  issued  to  devise  moans  to  relieve  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen in  Texas,  and  long  extracts  from  the  Mexican  news^ 
papers  and  excited  proclamations  by  the  Mexican  generals 
were  published  to  show  how  bitter  was  their  feeling  toward 

*Jftck«oo  M8S.,  Ubrv7  of  CoDgrew.     Letter  of  Sauta  Aoua,  Jul;  4.  1886. 
letter  uf  JiicltMMi  to  SuiU  Anna,  September  4,  1830. 

t  Ibid,     a  P.  Aiutin  to  A  J.  DonalUwo,  DeeeniU*r  H,  1886. 

t  Nrw  Orleaiu  True  Americao      tlniU'd  Suten  Gantte,  October  87,  1836. 
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"  the  rebels,"  the  "  gang  of  lawless  foreigners,"  the  **  bar- 
barian invaders/'  as  the  American  settlers  in  Texas  were 
called. 

To  volunteer  for  Texas  became  the  fad  of  the  lionr  and 
in  a  few  weeka  armed  bands  were  hurrj'ing  from  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  At  New  York  the 
grand  jury  for  the  Southern  district  asked  the  Circuit  Court 
if  it  was,  or  was  not,  illegal  to  bold  meetings  and  raise  monej 
to  enable  the  people  of  Texas  to  wage  war  on  Mexico,  and 
were  told  such  acts  did  not  amount  to  an  offence  under  sec- 
tion six  of  the  Act  of  1818.  Section  six  applied  only  to 
military  expeditions  carried  on  from  the  United  States 
against  a  foreign  jjower  with  which  we  were  at  peace.  Dona- 
tions of  money  or  of  anything  else  were  in  no  sense  begin- 
ning or  setting  on  foot  military  expeditions  from  the  United 
States.* 

To  the  sympathy  thus  shown  to  the  Texans  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  the  attention  of  Forsyth  was  called  b;^ 
the  Mexican  diarge  d'affairea  as  early  as  October.  Several 
vessels,  he  complained,  were  fitting  out  in  New  York  to  join 
a  dozen  more  at  the  Balize  at  New  Orleans  and  sail  for 
Texas.  Some  were  armed  to  defend  the  expedition  against 
Mexican  oruisers;  others  carried  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 
Two  or  three,  he  was  informed,  had  already  sailed  from  New 
York,  and  one,  the  San  Felipe,  from  New  Orleans. 

Thus  called  on  to  act,  Forsyth  early  in  November  ad- 
dressed a  circular  note  to  the  district  attorneys  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Mobile  and  St  Mar- 
tinsville in  I»uisiana.  Some  of  our  citizens,  Forsyth  be- 
lieved, aroused  by  love  of  change,  adventure  or  conm*ction 
with  the  settlers  in  Texas,  might  forget  their  duty  to  their 
government  and,  muniiidful  of  its  obligations  to  foreign 
powers,  take  part  in  the  contest.  But  the  President  was  de- 
termined to  permit  no  meddling  with  the  domestic  disputes 
of  foreign  nations  and  called  on  the  district  attorneys  to 
watch  all  movements  of  a  hostile  character,  and  to  prosecute 
without  discrimination  all  violators  of  the  laws  for  keeping 
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peace  and  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  treaties  with  foreign 
powers. 

Despite  these  instnictions  the  work  of  helping  Texas  went 
on  openly.  The  New  Orleans  Grays  were  present  at  the  fall 
of  Bexar.  The  Red  Rovers  enrolled  at  Oourtiand  in  Ala- 
bama perished  in  the  massacre  at  Goliad. 

In  Novenil)er  the  Georgia  battalion  marched  from  Macou 
to  New  Orleans  by  the  usual  route,  sailed  in  a  aehooner 
from  New  Orleans  to  Valasco,  and  after  a  delay  of  a  month, 
sailed  on  to  ('opnnn  and  marched  to  the  mission.  Nine 
weeks  later  it  reached  Goliad,  where  it  was  met  by  orders 
to  hurry  to  the  relief  of  C^olonel  King.  On  reaching  the 
mission  King  with  thirty  men  was  found  in  the  church  and 
the  Mexicans  in  sight  across  the  river.  An  attack  on  the 
church  soon  followed,  but  the  doors  were  barricaded  with 
pews,  benches  and  imnges,  the  Mexicans  beaten  off  and  an 
express  sent  by  night  to  Fannin.  Next  morning  King  left 
the  church  and  was  taken.* 

Another  band  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  Americans, 
Frenchmen,  Creoles  and  Germans,  allured  partly  by  love  of 
adventnre  and  partly  by  Houston's  promise  of  land,  set  sail 
in  November  in  the  schooner  Mary  Jane,  bound,  as  they  sup- 
posed, for  Galveston. 

When  the  schooner  had  been  six  days  at  sea  and  no 
land  sighted,  such  of  her  passengers  as  were  going,  not  to 
fight,  but  to  settle,  grew  restless  and  thinking  they  had  been 
out  long  enough  to  have  reached  Galveston,  made  inquiries, 
but  were  given  no  intimation  of  their  destination  till  land 
was  sighted  and,  the  vessel  standing  in.  it  was  announced 
Tampico  was  near,  that  a  steamboat  would  take  the  Bchoonor 
in  tow,  a  landing  be  made,  and  the  jdaee  captured.  Some 
fifty  promptly  agreed  to  join  in  the  venture;  but  as  the  steam- 
boat was  pulling  the  schooner  along  she  gronndod  on  a  bar 
where  the  sea  broke  over  her. 

At  great  risk  of  life  a  landing  was  made  during  the 
night.  All  were  then  persuaded  or  forced  to  take  arms  and 
ftt  simrise  succeeded  in  capturing  a  small  fort  which  com- 


*  Letter  of  Samuel  0.  Hudawfty.     Uuited  State*  Oantte,  June  Sfl,  1686. 
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manded  the  harbor.  Encouraged  by  this  success  a  night 
attack  was  made  on  Tampico;  but  the  assailants  were  beaten, 
scattered  and  twenty-eight  prisoners  taken  and  a  month  later 
shot  under  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

In  July  a  steamer  from  I>niiyville  reached  New  Orleans 
with  ninety-four  volunteers  for  Texas,  and  a  vessel  with 
seventy  sailed  from  Xew  Castle.*  In  August  the  schooner 
General  de  Kulb,  from  Philadelphia,  with  men  for  Texas, 
put  into  Bermuda  for  wood  and  water. f 

ileantime,  the  attentirm  of  tiie  Federal  authorities  was 
called  to  the  0|>e!i  violation  of  law  at  New  Orleans.  A  firm 
doing  business  in  that  city  wrote  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  told  him  that  the  schooner  Brutus  was  fitting 
out  and  armed  with  cannon  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
Mexican  vessels  and  asked  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to 
prevent  her  departure.  The  Attorney  replied  that  he  could 
not  act  on  current  nmior,  but  he  must  have  specific  facts, 
affidavits  and  witnesses.  True  it  was  that  some  said  that 
armaments  had  been  fitted  out  and  soldiers  enlisted  to 
make  war  on  Mexico ;  but  not  a  person  could  be  found  in 
the  entire  population  to  make  affidavit  to  the  facts  or  point 
out  a  witness  who  could  testify  to  them.;|:  Santa  Anna, 
through  his  ilinister  of  Foreign  Relations,  complained  to 
Jackson  that  public  meetings  had  been  organized  at  New 
Orleans,  that  men,  arms,  mimitions  and  silver  had  there 
been  obtained  for  Texas,  and  that  the  press  sought  to  give 
a  color  of  American  nationality  to  what  was  a  mere  specula- 
tion of  adventtirers.  The  colonists  in  Texas  would  never  have 
dared  to  openly  violate  their  duties  toward  their  adopted  coun- 
try had  they  not  been  assured  that  prompt  aid  would  be  given 
along  the  frontier. 

Not  till  the  newspapers  made  public  many  letters  written 
from  Tampico  by  the  prisoners  when  on  the  eve  of  execution 
did  the  Attorney-General  order  a  prosecution  of  Mr.  Christy 
and  an  examination  of  the  charges. 

Meantime  the  agents  of  Texas  were  busy  in  Tennessee 

*  United  SUtefl  Gtzette,  Jnlj  81,  t8S6. 
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and  from  Nashville  came  inforinnfion  that  a  certain  Major 
Miller  of  the  Texai*  service  had  unJistcU  troops,  that  he  had 
enticed  away  yonng  men  in  debt  to  their  employers,  and  that 
the  District  Attorney  refused  to  act  because  of  no  instruc- 
tiona.  Thereupon  he  was  commanded  without  los8  of  time 
to  begin  such  proceedings  as  might  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
offenders  lo  punishment- 
All  this,  however,  was  too  late.  The  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple was  against  prosecution,  a  sentiment  greatly  increased 
by  startling  news  from  Mexico,  Late  in  February  came 
the  letter  of  Travis  stating  that  he  was  besieged  in  the 
Alamo,  that  to  Santa  Anna's  demand  for  an  unconditional 
surrender  he  had  answered  with  a  cannon  shot,  and  had 
sustained  a  bombardment  of  twenty-four  hours.  Next  came 
the  story  of  the  storming  of  the  Alamo,  of  the  massacre  of 
Travis,  Davy  Crockett  and  their  companions  in  arn»s,  and 
upon  this  the  news  of  the  retreat  from  Uoliad  and  of  the  cap- 
ture and  butchery  of  Fannin  and  his  men. 

As  the  people  read  of  these  deeds  in  the  newspapers  ex- 
pressions of  indignation  came  up  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  work  of  aiding  Texas  received  a  new  im- 
pulse. A  letter  from  Felix  Houston,  of  Nalr-hez,  made  public 
in  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
Texas  with  five  hundred  men,  that  he  proposed  to  spend 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  arms,  ammunition  and  uniforms, 
and  that  he  wanted  hardy,  active,  enterprising  men,  willing 
to  cheerfully  undergo  the  hardships  of  such  an  undertaking. 
In  the  same  newspaper  was  a  letter  from  Austin,  then 
at  Nashville.  The  greatest  enthufiiasm,  he  wrote,  pervaded 
all  ranks  and  sexes  for  the  cause  of  Texas.  The  women 
of  Naaiiville  had  offered  to  arm  and  equip  a  company  of 
Texas  volunteers  which  would  soon  bo  ready  to  start.  Both 
these  letters  were  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the 
Mexican  Minister,  and  the  attorneys  at  Frankfort  and  at 
Natchez  were  instructed  to  investigate  and  act  accordingly. 
Enlisting,  however,  went  on  openly.  Volunteers  from 
Cincinnati  amply  provided  with  cannon  reached  Houston 
just  in  time  to  fight  at  San  Jacinto.  Two  hundred  men 
under  Felix  Houston,  forty  under  Colonel  Quitman,  and  four 
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hundred  and  fifty  under  Green  found  no  diflSculty  in  mak- 
ing their  way  to  Texas.  Later  in  the  year  when  Gaines 
Bent  an  oiEoer  into  Texas  to  claim  deserters  from  his  army, 
they  were  found  tAvo  hundred  in  number  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  young  republic  and  still  wearing  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States. 

At  New  York  City  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the 
Common  Council  declaring  Texas  to  be  a  free,  sovereign  and 
independent  State,  and  entitled  to  consideration  as  such  in 
her  intercourse  with  other  nations.* 

A  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  in  favor  of  recognition  of 
independence,  declared  that  the  usurpations  of  Santa  Anna 
were  full  justification  for  resistance;  that  the  people  beheld 
with  horror  the  cruelty  of  the  Mexicans;  that  every  lover 
of  liberty  should  contribute  as  much  as  he  could  to  sustain 
Texas,  and  that  the  President  should  interpose,  if  possiMe.f 
When  it  was  known  at  Savannah  that  Santa  Anna  had  been 
soundly  beaten  and  taken  prisoner  at  San  Jacinto,  the  good 
news  was  hailed  with  ever\'  manifestation  of  joy.  Business 
stopped,  the  Exchange  and  the  public-houses  were  lighted  and 
the  guns  of  the  Chatham  Artillery  were  dragged  out  and  a 
salute  of  one  hundred  guns  was  fired.  At  New  York  the 
event  was  duly  celebrated  by  a  dinner  to  which  came  the 
Collector  of  the  Port,  Hamilton,  late  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Preston,  Members  of  Congress  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Texan  Commissioners.  The  New  Orleans  Bee 
in  its  enthusiasm  announced  that  nine  thousand  Americans 
would  now  take  the  field  against  Mexico. 

From  citizens  of  Burke  County  in  North  Carolina,  from 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
Tennessee,  of  T>ouisiana,  of  Cincinnati,  of  Morgantown, 
North  Carolina,  of  Mississippi,  of  Kentucky,  and  from  the 
Legislature  of  Connecticut  J  petitions  came  to  Congress  urg- 
ing a  speedy  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas.     In 


«  United  Sutcfl  Guettc  ApHl  Bl,  18S6 
f  United  Statu  (iuett«.  Uav  8.  1830. 

t  Senate  Document!,  34tfa  CangroM,  Ut  Semicm,  ToL  T,  Not.  974,  Sftft,  8M; 
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Congress  a  call  was  made  on  the  President  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Texas,  a  resolution  was 
introduced  proposing  an  appropriation  for  the  outfit  and 
salary  of  a  Minister  to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  instructed  to 
report  on  the  expediency  of  recognizing  her  independence. 
The  committee  reported  n  resolution  that  it  was  expedient 
to  do  80  just  as  soon  as  information  had  heen  received  that 
there  was  in  Texas  a  civil  government  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  an  independeut  power,  and  the  Senate 
unanimously  adopted  it.  In  the  Ilouse  a  like  resolution  was 
adopte<l  by  a  great  majority. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  aid  of  the  sufFering  women  and 
children  of  Texas  held  at  Philadelphia  soon  after  (Congress 
adjourned  an  urgent  call  was  made  for  money.*  Another 
held  in  the  court-room  in  the  same  city  pledged  the  use  of 
every  honorable  means  to  aid  *' our  brethren"  in  Texas  to 
obtain  political  and  religious  liberty,  declared  this  to  be  no 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations  nor  of  the  treaty  with 
Mexico,  endorsed  the  exertions  making  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  to  raise  men  and  money  for  Texas,  approved  the 
votes  given  in  Congress  in  favor  of  an  early  recognition 
of  independence,  and  appointed  two  men  for  each  city  block 
to  go  from  house  to  house  and  solicit  money.f  At  a  third 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  the  war  in  Texas  was  declared  not 
a  rebellion  but  the  stru^lo  of  a  people  for  their  rights, 
and  the  occupation  of  a  part  of  Texas  by  Gaines  was 
approved  as  a  wise  and  just  policy.^ 

When  General  Gaines,  at  Camp  Sabine,  heard  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Santa  Anna  he  promptly  called  on  the  Governors 
of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Tenucssee  for  troops. 
Gaines  had  been  ordered  by  the  Secretary,  in  January,  to 
proceed  to  the   lx>ui8iana   frontier,   take  command   of  the 


*  United  Sutes  Qiuette.  JuIt  99,  1886.        f  Ibid.,  AagUBt  11,  18.  1886. 

X  Ibid.,  Aiigiut  13,  1S36.  The  rii*c  and  progruB  of  the  war  in  Texu  are  de- 
»cribed  In  The  OrganizatioD  of  the  Texas  Revolution,  Eugene  C.  Barker;  Tokum'i 
HUUH7  of  Texas ;  A  Hlatorj  of  Texas,  D.  B.  Sdw&rd»,  Ciodaaati,  1836 ;  Texaa, 
WilliaD  Knoed;,  London,  1841 ;  A  Historr  of  Trias,  John  Henry  Brawn;  Kortb 
American  Statea  ud  Texa^  H.  H.  Banoroft,  San  Francisco,  1889. 
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troopB  in  that  quarter,  enforce  the  thirty-third  article  of 
the  treaty  with  Mexico  and  prevent  any  invasion  of  Texas 
by  Indiana  from  the  United  States.  Hastening  from  Mem- 
phiR  toward  Natchitochns  he  stopped  at  Baton  Rouge  to 
inform  Secretary  Cass  that  in  view  of  the  sanguinary  man- 
ner in  which  the  Mexican  forc4?8  were  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Texas,  it  might  be  necessary  not  only  to  defend  the 
frontier  against  Mexico  and  her  red  allies,  but  to  anticipate 
their  lawless  movements  by  crossing  the  frontier  and  meet- 
ing the  savage  marauders  wherever  found. 

Gaines  was  told  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  President 
to  take  advantage  of  present  conditions  to  obtain  any  portion 
of  Mexican  territory.  Neverthelcfis,  as  Htejw  had  been  taken 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  join  the  Mexican  trooijs,  it  might 
happen  that  the  contending  parties  would  approach  our  fron- 
tier and  put  in  jeopardy  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens. 
In  that  event  Gaines  might  cross  the  boundary  but  should  go 
no  further  than  old  Fort  Nacogdoches. 

When  Gaines  reached  Natchitoches  in  April  he  was  told 
that  Santa  Anna  was  rapidly  ajjproachtng  the  frontier,  that 
his  plan  was  to  put  to  death  all  meji  found  in  arms,  and 
that  as  soon  as  he  drew  nc^r  the  Trinity  River  the  Indiana 
would  join  him  in  a  war  of  extermination,  and  he  at  oi 
called  on  the  Governors  of  the  neighboring  States  for  trooj 

The  Governor  of  Louisiana  believe<l  he  was  not  authorii 
to  furnish  the  forces  required  as  the  country  was  not  invaded 
nor  likely  to  be.  General  Gaines,  he  said,  had  been  deceived 
by  men  engaged  in  Texan  speculation.  The  sympathy  of 
the  people  had  been  appealed  to  in  favor  of  Texas  in  order 
to  induce  the  United  States  to  aid  in  raising  in  New  Orleans 
a  force  of  men  who,  after  marching  to  the  frontier  to  join 
Gaines,  would  invade  Texas  and  take  part  in  the  war. 

In  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  the  Governors 
made  preparations  to  send  off  the  quotas  called  for,  but  be- 
fore they  were  ready  to  march  Gaines,  convinced  that  the 
frontier  was  not  in  iimnediato  danger,  recalled  his  requisition 
and  the  militia  were  not  embodied. 

Scarcely  was  this  done  when  events  acroaa  the 
led  Gaines  to  regret  hia  act.     The  Mexican  army  at 
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moras  under  Urren,  ho  was  infornie<]^  had  been  re-enforced  and 
was  rapidly  advancing  on  Gandalupe  Victoria,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Texans  under  Kusk;  that  the  cry  of  the 
Mexicans  was,  '*  Exterminate  to  the  Sabine,"  and  the  motto  of 
(he  Texana,  '*  Lilwrty  or  Death/'  and  tliat  two  men  liad  been 
killed  and  women  and  children  carried  away  by  Caddo  In- 
dians in  Kobinson^B  Colony,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  Sabina  Alt  this,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
bloody  flcenea  ut  tlio  Alamo,  at  Goliad  and  San  Jacinto,  indi- 
cated the  character  of  coming  events  and  imposed  on  him, 
Gaines  believed,  great  vigilance  if  the  work  of  devaatation 
was  to  be  stayed  in  the  disputed  territory  and  the  frontier 
saved  from  the  horrors  of  a  savage  war. 

Another  requisition  was  therefore  made  for  militia  to 
serve  six  months ;  but  of  this  Jackson  at  once  disapproved  and 
none  were  sent.  Gaines  meantime  had  ordered  some  com- 
panies of  driijroons  from  Fort  Gibson  in  Arkansas  to  Fort 
Towson  on  the  Red  River  and  then  sent  them  on  to  Nacog- 
doches on  what  was  claimed  by  Mexico  as  her  soil. 

Gorostiza,  the  ilexican  Minister,  meantime  had  not  been 
an  idle  spectator.*  He  protested  against  the  instruction  to 
Gaines  not  to  go  further  than  Nacogdoches  as  authority  to  in- 
vade the  territory  of  a  friendly  power,  and  against  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  Senate  calling  for  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  as  a  total  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
Mexico  and  a  departure  of  the  United  States  from  her  old- 
time  policy  toward  the  recognition  of  governments  de  facto. 
Tie  complained,  in  July,  that  two  iiundred  men  with  drums 
beating  and  flags  Hying  passed  Grand  Gulf  in  a  steamer  on 
their  way  from  Kentucky  to  Texas;  that  a  flotilla  of  seven 
vessels  had  fitted  out  at  Natchez,  had  sailed  with  hundreds 
of  volunteers  to  New  Orleans  and  then  had  gone  on  luihin- 
dered  to  Galveston;  that  a  Texan  schooner  with  two  Com- 
missioners on  board  had  come  to  New  Orleans  and  had  been 
saluted  as  a  vessel  of  w^ar;  that  another  schooner  carrying 
the  Texan  flag  had  entered  the  harbor  of  New  York  and 
had  been  recognized  by  the  Collector  as  a  National  vessel, 


*EtecutiT«  Documents,  £4lh  CoogmHt,  Ut  Se«uoa,  No,  2ffft,  Vol  VL 
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commissioned  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and 
when  at  laat  Gaines  sent  troops  to  Nacogdoches  and  the 
President  refused  to  order  their  recall^  Grorostiza,  in  October, 
asked  for  his  passports  and  left  the  country. 

The  duty  of  offering  explanations  was  then  entrusted  to 
Powhatan  Ellis,  our  Minister  to  Mexico;  but  he  too  soon 
came  home.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  July,  had  sent  to 
Ellis  a  long  list  of  depredations  on  our  commerce,  insults  to 
our  flag,  attacks  on  our  Consuls,  and  assaults  on  citizens, 
guing  back  to  1831,  and  bade  him  demand  redress.  Should 
none  be  offered  within  three  weeks  Ellis  was  to  notify  Mexico 
that  unless  redress  was  afforded  without  unnecessary  delay 
further  residence  would  be  useless,  and  should  this  prove 
unavailing  he  was  to  say,  that  ii  no  satisfactory  reply  was 
given  in  two  weeks  he  would  apply  for  passports.  All  waa 
carried  out  as  Forsyth  ordered.  The  answers  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  were  not  such  as  Ellis  would  accept,  and  in 
December  he  left  Mexico  with  the  papers  of  the  legation.* 


*  Executlire  Documsnta,  S4tb  CongreM,  2d  8«Miaa,  Vol.  Ill,  Km.  10&  uhI  1S9. 
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ACTIVITY  OF  THE  ABOLITIONISTS. 


While  the  recollection  of  the  anti-slavery,  anti-negro  out- 
^_  breaks  of  1834  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  there 
^Kcame  to  our  shores  Mr.  George  Thompson,  a  distinguished 
orator  in  the  cause  of  abolition  in  Great  Britain.  He  had 
been  invited  by  Garrison  while  in  England  in  1833,  reached 
New  York  in  September  of  1834,  was  warned  by  the  Courier 
and  Enquirer  not  to  lecture  in  that  city,  and  was  ejected  from 
the  Atlantic  Hotel  at  the  request  of  an  angry  Southerner. 
Turning  eastward  Thompson  began  a  lecturing  tour  through 
New  England,  where  on  more  than  one  occasion  his  presence 
was  resented.  At  Augusta  the  windows  of  his  lodgings  were 
broken  and  a  committee  requested  him  to  leave  town  at  once 
under  penally  of  mobbing.  At  Concord  stones  were  flung 
at  him  while  speaking  at  a  woman's  meeting.  At  Lowell  an 
■■evening  meeting  was  prevented  by  a  placard  calling  on  the 
people  to  rally  and  convince  the  South  that  its  rights  would 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  North.  The  mob  came  and  find- 
ing the  house  empty  took  possession  and  adopted  resolutions. 
Witli  the  coming  of  the  new  year  the  churches  began  to 
take  sides  on  the  slavery  issue.  Members  and  pastors  of  the 
HfBoston  churches  met  to  determine  the  action  of  Christians 
on  the  question ;  anti-slavery  societies  were  formed  by  the 
preacliers  at  the  New  Hampshire  Conference,  and  at  the  New 
England  Methodist  Conference  at  Lynn;  anti-slavery  senti- 
ments were  declared  by  the  Maine  General  Conference,  the 
Maine  Baptist  Conference,  the  Utiea  Synod,  the  Michigan 
Synod  and  the  Detroit  Presbytery.  The  Synod  of  Virginia 
upheld  slavery.    The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  put  off 
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the  issue  to  its  next  meeting.  The  Methodist  Bishop  of  New 
Hampshire  repudiated  tlie  abolitionists;  the  American  Bible 
Society  declined  to  acrept  money  from  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  to  be  used  to  put  Biblea  in  the  hands  of  slaves, 
and  the  Baptist  General  Tract  Society  of  Philadelphia  re- 
quired its  general  agents  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  meddle 
with  the  question  of  slavery.  The  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  in  reply  to  au  appeal  from  the  Baptist  Ministers  in 
London  urging  the  churches  to  help  ou  emancipation,  de- 
clared that  emancipation  was  hazardous,  that  agitation  of  the 
issue  would  split  the  Church,  that  slave-holding  Baptists  were 
sincere  followers  of  Christ  and  knew  the  true  interests  of  the 
slave.* 

In  Congress,  petition  after  petition  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  laid  upon  the  table 
by  the  House.  In  the  Senate  they  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Diatrictt 

The  events,  however,  which  make  the  year  1835  memo- 
rable in  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  stru^le,  were  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  A  cir- 
cular was  sent  forth  to  the  auxiliai^  societies,  asking  for 
thirty  thousand  dollars  for  more  agents,  more  periodicals  and 
the  free  distribution  of  anti-slavery  tracts.  During  the  first 
week  of  each  month  Human  Rights,  a  small  paper,  was  to  be 
published ;  in  the  second  the  Anti-Slavery  Record,  a  magazine 
with  cuts;  in  the  third  the  Emancipator,  and  in  the  fourth 
the  Slaves'  Friend,  a  magazine  for  the  young. 

Most  of  the  money  was  quickly  subecribed  and  by  mid- 
summer twenty-five  thousaud  copies  of  the  Slaves'  Friend 
and  fifty  thousand  each  of  Human  Rights,  Anti-Slavery  Rec- 
ord and  the  Emancipator  if  were  printed  and  sent  by  thou- 
sands into  the  Southern  States.  None  were  addressed  to 
slaves  or  free  negroes.  Supporters  of  slavery  meantime  took 
alarm,  and  toward  the  close  of  July  a  meetiog  arranged  by 
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•  WUiiam  Lloyd  QarriiMii,  Vol.  I,  pp.  477-470. 

t  Jounml  of  ih<*  Hmue  uf  R«  preset)  UUres.,  28d  CktDgrem,  Sil  Seuiou,  p| 
SOI.     Joiimu]  of  the  Isenale,  pit.  161,  163. 

t  Tbe  Eiuu)cip*tor  Rttwt  tbiB  Dumber  wu  printed  is  July.     IJ&ite<l 
Gazette,  August  U,  18S&. 
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Soiitliern  gentlemen  was  held  at  Tammany  Hall  in  New  York. 

I  A  resolution  calling  for  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
Southern  States  was  oppoBod  as  giving  too  much  importauee  to 
a  set  of  fanatics  and  showing  too  little  confidence  in  the  people 
of  the  North.  It  was  peaolved,  therefore,  that  whetliur  Hlavery 
"Was,  or  wae  not,  an  evil  and  whether  it  should^  or  should  not, 
be  abolishetl  were  (|iiestions  beUrtiging  wholly  to  the  States; 
that  the  people  of  the  South  did  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
tlie  abolitionists  could  affect  public  opinion  even  in  tlie  North, 
that  they  relie4l  on  their  Northsru  brethren  to  frustrate  the 

IBcheuie  of  iliose  deluded  fanatics;  but,  should  a  crisis  come, 
the  righta  of  property  would  be  maintaiued.* 
A  few  days  later,  in  response  to  calls  in  the  newspapers, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  Richmond  to  consider  the  efforts  of 
Northern  abolitionists  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  people  of  the  South,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  re- 
^port  at  a  future  meeting,  f 

^P  Ere  that  day  arrived  the  whole  South  was  in  commotion. 
In  a  little  town  in  Miat^issippi,  lute  in  June,  two  negroes  were 
overheard  talking  of  an  intended  insurrection  of  the  blacks. 
Information  was  at  once  given  to  the  townspeople,  express 

B riders  sent  into  the  neigh])oring  country,  and  the  two  negroes 
examined  at  a  public  meeting.  Their  story  seemed  so  doubt- 
ful that  they  were  remanded  to  prison  to  await  further  evi- 
dence; but  the  mob,  fearing  they  would  be  set  free,  seized 
them  and,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  lynched  them.  A  Vig- 
ilance Committee  was  then  appointed  with  full  power  to  ar- 
rest, try,  condemn  and  execute.  Two  ^'  steam  docU^rs  "  as 
they  were  called  were  next  seized,  examined  and  hanged.  One 
confessed,  said  he  had  agents  on  nearly  every  plantation, 
warned  the  Committee  to  beware  of  the  Fourth  of  .July,  and 
named  many  whiles  and  negroes  who  were  arrested  at  once. 
Some  were  lynched,  others  were  *'  slicked,"  that  is,  stripped 
naked,  laid  on  their  stomachs  on  the  ground,  their  hands  and 
feet  bound  to  pegs  and  then  flogged  unmercifully.^ 

^_      *  New  Tot^  Coarier  uid  Enqnirer. 

^fe     t  Rtohmood  Compiler.  July  23d.    The  meeting  wu  held  Julj  SOtb. 
^^     i  Letter  deeeripdre  of  these  tcenee  in  Charleston  Courier,  copied  by  Amerlcn 
Daily  Adreitber,  Augrat  10,  18S5. 
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At  the  very  time  these  thingH  were  hap|>enijig  at  Lexing- 
ton, lynch  law  was  being  executed  at  Vicksburg.  For  several 
years  past  a  nest  of  ganiblera  had  defied  the  laws,  insulted  citi- 
zens and  terrorized  the  town.  During  the  festivities  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  one  of  the  gang  became  so  insulting  that  he 
was  taken  to  the  woods,  tied  to  a  tree,  flogged,  tarred  and 
feathered  and  ordered  to  leave  town  in  twenty-four  hours.  At 
a  public  meeting  resolutions  ordering  all  gamblers  to  leave 
were  adopted  and  notice  to  this  effect  was  posted  the  following 
day  at  tlie  street  corners.  Some  fifty  fled ;  but  the  worst  re- 
mained and  of  them  five  were  seized  and  hanged. 

The  scattering  of  this  gang  of  miscreants  alarmed  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  river  towns  and  a  crusade  against  gamblers 
and  dissolute  women  spread  over  the  southwest.  Meetings  at 
Natchez,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  deplored  resort  to  lynch 
law  at  Vicksburg,  but  pletlged  the  people  to  a  vigorous  sup- 
port of  the  authorities  and  demanded  a  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  laws.  At  Cincinnati  the  mayor  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  he  could  and  would  enforce  the  law,  and  that 
resort  to  lawlessness  by  the  people  was  imnecesaary.  At  Cov- 
ington, as  a  result  of  an  affray  between  gamblers  the  mob  tore 
down  the  house  where  the  fight  occurred.  At  Clinton  a  notice 
was  posted  warning  gamblers  that  any  such  persons  found  iu 
the  town  vfter  a  certain  day  *'  will  be  used  according  to  the 
Lynch  Law."  The  Louisville  Journal  promised  like  treat- 
ment to  any  of  the  Vicksburg  or  Natchez  blacklegs  tliat  might 
oome  to  Louisville.  At  Norfolk,  also,  the  gamblers  -were 
driven  out. 

While  tbe  press  of  the  North  was  loudly  denouncing  the 
Vicksburg  lynching  and  the  reign  of  mob  law  everywhere,  news 
was  received  of  an  attack  on  the  United  States  mail  at  Charles- 
ton. A  newspaper  called  tlie  Soutlieru  Patriot  announced  on 
July  twenty-ninth,  that  the  mail  which  arrived  that  morning 
by  steamer  from  New  York  was  not  merely  laden  but  literally 
overburdened  with  copies  of  the  Emancipator,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Record  and  Slaves'  Friend.  Some  were  addressed 
to  citizens,  to  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  and  others  to 
post-ofHces  in  Alabama,  C-eorgia,  Louisiana  and  MiH.sissippi. 
This  the  Patriot  said  was  a  monstrous  abuse  of  the  privileges 
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of  the  mail,  and  some  means  of  prevention  ought  to  be  adopted. 
If  the  genrral  post-office  could  not  stop  it,  then  measures  should 
be  taken  in  piaces  to  which  the  papers  and  tracts  were  ad- 
dressed to  prevent  their  circulation.  Tliat  night  at  a  meeting 
of  citizens  measures  would  have  been  takeu  had  not  the  lieu- 
tenajit  of  the  city  guard  persuaded  the  i>eople  to  disperse 
quietly.  A  few  of  the  more  excitable  did  visit  the  post-office, 
removed  a  shutter,  entered  and  carried  off  the  abijlition  pajx-rs. 
On  the  following  evening  they  were  burned  on  the  Parade 
Ground  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd. 

The  City  Council  now  resolved  that  as  "a  very  proper  ex- 
citement exists,"  because  of  the  arrival  of  incendiary  pajjers 
from  the  Xorth,  the  Intendant  should  be  requested  to  call 
a  meeting  of  citizens.  At  the  meeting  thus  summoned  a 
committee  of  twenty-one  was  appointed  to  receive  the  mail  ex- 
pected by  the  next  steam  packet,  accompany  it  to  the  post- 
office  and  arraEge  with  the  postmaster  not  to  distribute  sedi- 
tious pamphlets  which  might  at  any  time  come  in  the  mails. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  packet  at  the  bar,  near  sundown,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  an  agent  of  the  packet  company 
visited  the  vessel,  ordered  the  captain  to  anchor  for  the  night 
and  the  next  morning  the  mail,  -under  guard,  was  taken  to 
the  post-office  and  searched. 

The  Charleston  postmaster,  meanwhile,  had  reported  to 
his  chief  at  Washington.  Kendall  in  reply  declared  that  the 
Postmaster-General  had  no  authority  to  exclude  newspapers 
from  the  mail,  nor  forbid  their  carriage  because  of  their  real 
or  supposed  character  or  tendency.  Yet  he  would  not  direct 
him  to  forward  the  papers.  The  poet-office  was  created  to  serve 
the  people  of  each  and  all  of  the  United  States,  not  to  be  the 
instrument  of  their  destruction.  "  We  owe  an  obligation  to 
the  laws,"  said  he,  "  but  a  higher  one  to  the  communities  in 
which  we  live,  and  if  the  former  be  perverted  to  destroy  the 
latter,  it  is  patriotism  to  disregard  them.  Entertaining  these 
views  I  cannot  sanction,  and  will  not  condemn,  the  step  you 
have  taken.  Your  justification  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
character  of  the  papers  detained  and  in  the  circumstances  by 
which  you  are  surroimded."  * 

«  RichnHmd  WlUg,  Angoflt  B.  188S, 
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This,  said  a  Boston  editor,*  is  tl»e  sentiment  which  justi- 
fies the  burning  of  the  convent,  the  Aliasiasippi  outrages,  the 
attacks  of  the  New  York  nioba  on  the  ballot-brjx,  the  recent 
Baltimore  riots,  and  man  for  a  return  to  what  is  miscalled 
the  state  of  nature.  Is  an  individual  or  a  class  to  say,  we  deem 
such  a  law  unjust  and  is  it  patriotism  to  disregard  it  ? 

If  the  madmen  who  are  scattering  firebrands,  arrows  and 
death  cannot  be  persuaded  or  rebuked  to  silence,  we  see  no 
other  alternntive  than  for  the  slave-holding  States  to  protect 
themselves  by  establishing  all  tlie  odious  maoliinery  of  paaa- 
ports  and  examinations  to  which  travellers  in  Europe  are  sub- 
jccted.'l'  The  law,  said  a  Richmond  editor  X  Js  defective,  and 
to  supply  its  omission  until  Congress  meets,  the  people  and 
postmasters  must  act  upon  their  own  responsibility.  All  men 
will  acknowledge  that  tlie  circulation  of  incendiary  tracts  ia 
out  of  the  question.  Who  gives  Mr.  Kendall  a  right  to  judge 
of  what  is  incendiary  and  inflammatory  ?  exclaimed  a  New 
York  e<Htor.§  Was  there  any  reservation  of  that  sort  in  his 
oath  of  office?  Because  of  its  condemnation  of  Kendall*a 
letter,  the  Evening  Post  was  deprived  of  government  patron- 
age, the  publication  of  the  post-offioe  list  of  uncalled-for  let- 
ters was  given  to  the  New  York  Times, ||  and  the  delivery  of 
copies  of  the  Post  sent  through  the  mail  was  delayed  as  much 
as  possible.  1 

In  a  report  to  the  President  Kendall  explained  his  true 
position.  The  paj)ers,  he  said,  were  *'  most  flagitious."  He 
believed  that  unless  such  inflammatory  matter  was  excluded, 
the  mails  could  not  be  transmitted  through  the  South.  His 
only  concern  was,  therefore,  to  intercept  them  with  as  little 
noise  and  trouble  as  possible,  and  this  could  best  be  done  by 
giving  no  instructions  and  leaving  each  postmaster  to  inter- 
pret, as  he  pleased,  the  letter  to  the  postmaster  at  Charleston. 
The  office  at  Richmond  had  applied  for  instructions  and  bad 
been  given  a  copy  of  tJie  Charleston  letter.  Another  had  been 
delivered  to  the  Washington  postmaster,  who  had  also  been  ad- 

*  Boeton  Atlu.  f  New  Tork  Commercial  Adrertiwr. 

t  Ricbroood  Wlilg.  g  New  York  Eveolug  Pu«t 

I  Kew  Tork  Eveoing  PosU    Nilai**  RegUter,  Septeiol>er  19,  1B88. 
t  N«w  York  Evecluc  Fo«t,  September  12,  1S8D. 
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vised,  verbally,  to  hand  out  none  of  the  papers  save  to  persons 
claiming  them  as  subscribers.  This  he  was  sure  would  pacify 
the  South  * 

A  mania  for  anti-slavery  meetings,  lynching,  riots  and 
negpo  mobbiiigs  now  swept  tlie  coimtry.  Nothing  like  it  had 
ever  been  experienced.  The  Richmond  meeting  declared  that 
the  South  had  a  constitutional  right  to  its  slaves  in  the  States, 
the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  asked  the  North 
**  by  strong  yet  lawful,  by  mild  yet  constitutional  means  to 
put  down  the  abolitionists,"  and  called  on  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to  stop  the  transmission  of  all  printed  papers  *'  suspected 
of  a  tendency  to  produce  or  encourage  an  insubordinate  or 
iuBurrectionai-y  ajiirit  among  the  slaves  of  the  South."  At 
Charleston  the  store-keeixjrs  reaolved  that  they  abhorred  aboli- 
tionists and  would  not  traffic  with  them  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  the  City  Council  offered  a  thousand  dollars  reward  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  pcrsou  bringing  into  the  city, 
or  printing,  publishing  or  circulating  any  incendiary  paper. 
Any  person  who  voluntarily  received  such  a  paper,  or  held 
cfjmmimication  with  alxilitionists  or  their  societies  was  an 
enemy  to  the  State  and  inimical  to  its  institutions.  An  Eng- 
lishman charged  with  being  an  abolition  agitator  was  hanged 
near  Lynchburg.  Amos  Dresser,  who  travelled  about  Tonnes- 
see  selling  Cottage  Bibles,  was  found  to  have  abolition  litera- 
ture in  his  possession,  was  seized  by  the  Vigilance  Committee 
at  Xashville,  given  twenty  stripes  and  ordered  to  quit  the 
town.f  Reuben  Crandall  was  arrested  in  Georgetown,  charged 
with  circulating  Tappan,  Garrison  &  Co.'s  newspaper  and 
lodged  in  tlie  Washington  jail,  A  mob  gathered  to  lynch  him, 
and  when  defeated  in  tliis,  attacked  the  homes  of  free  negroes 
and  broke  the  windows  of  their  churches.  The  City  Council 
called  on  the  mayor  to  keep  the  peace,  and  the  mayor  finding 
the  militia  useless  summoned  tJie  citizens  to  rally  at  the  City 
Hall.  George  Thompson  was  mobbed  at  Lytin  and  howled 
down  at  New  Bedford.  A  town  meeting  in  Canaan,  New 
Hampshire,  having  voted   for  the   removal  of  the  Noyes 


*  KeDdaJ]  at  Jtckaon,  Anput  7.  1S86.    Jackson  M8S.,  Llbrmiy  of  GoDgreM. 
f  NasbriUe  Banner,  United  States  Guettc,  August  22,  1635. 
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Academy  where  black  as  well  as  white  atudeuts  were  received, 
a  mob  gathered  with  ninety  yoke  of  oxen,  moved  the  building 
half  a  mile  and  left  it  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  At  Charles- 
ton a  white  man  charged  with  trafficking  with  slaves  was  given 
twenty  lashes,  was  smeared  with  tar  and  cotton  and  lodged 
in  jail.*  At  Pittsburg  the  shop  of  a  negro  barber  waa  mobbed 
and  an  attempt  made  to  drive  the  negroes  from  the  town.'f' 

A  gentleman  from  Portland  stopped  at  Lexington,  Vir- 
ginia, to  visit  the  ^'atiiral  Bridge.  While  in  the  coach  he 
had  Bpokon  so  freely  on  the  subject  of  slavery  that  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Bridge  he  waa  arrested,  examined  and  barely 
escaped  lynching. 

At  Petersburg  resolutions  were  adopted  informing  the 
Postmaster-General  that  papers  of  a  seditious  character  were 
frequently  received  at  the  post-office,  and  asking  him  to  exclude 
them  from  the  mails.  Kendall  replied  that  he  lacked  power 
to  stop  the  evil  of  which  they  complained ;  but  considered  the 
use  of  the  mails  for  transminsion,  from  one  State  to  another,  of 
newspapers,  tracts,  pamphlets,  tending  to  promote  sedition  and 
servile  war,  as  a  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 
"federal  compact"  which  would  justify  the  injured  States 
in  resorting  to  any  measure  necessary  "  to  effect  tiieir  ex- 
clusion." X 

The  postmaster  at  New  York  requested  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  not  to  use  the  mails  for  the  dissemination  of  their  pub- 
lications in  the  Southern  State8,§  and  when  the  Society  re- 
fusedjll  announced  that  he  would  lay  aside  their  tracts  and 
newspapers  and  refuse  to  send  them  in  any  direction  by  mail 
till  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Postmaster-General,  to  whom  he  at 
once  reported.!!  Kendall  approved  the  act,  denounced  the  So- 
ciety, admitted  that  want  of  authority  alone  prevented  the 
issuing  nf  the  order  desired  and  assured  him  "  that  if  I 
were  situated  as  you  are,  I  would  do  as  you  have  done.      Your 
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'Ohnrleeton  Patriot,  Augiut  22.  1836. 
f  United  States  Guette,  Au^st  9S,  ISSfi. 
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act,"  said  Kendall,  "  prevents  the  certain  seizure  of  all  the 
mails  in  the  aggravated  States  in  order  to  destroy  ohnoxious 
papers ;  prevents  a  speedy  intemiption  of  commerce  and  trade 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  for  vessels  bringing  such 
papers  would  not  long  be  suffered  to  float  in  Southern  ports ; 
allays  the  excited  feeling  of  the  white  man  against  the  black; 
provcnta  your  becoming  an  agent  of  blind  fanaticism  or  wicked 
design,  which,  if  successful,  could  not  fail  to  produce  on  our 
shores  the  horrors  of  San  Domingo;  prevents  the  govern- 
ment being  made  the  imwilling  abettor  of  crimes  against  the 
States,  and  enables  the  proper  authorities  to  devise  a  safe  rule 
for  the  future  guidance  of  the  department." 

A  public  meeting,  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  ever  held 
in  New  York,  assembled  in  the  Park  and  adopted  resolutions 
declaring  for  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  free  discua- 
Bion  of  all  questions,  but  denouncing  the  abolitionieta  and  their 
methods,  the  interference  of  foreign  emissaries,  all  riotous 
and  violent  proceedings,  all  outrages  on  persons  and  property, 
and  the  sending  of  abolition  publications  to  the  slave-holding 
Stat^,  except  to  subscribers,  as  a  gross  infringement  of  tha 
rights  of  the  States.*  Chancellor  Kent  endorsed  these  pro- 
ceedings and  especially  approver!  the  Boston  and  Portland 
resolutions. 

The  resolutiona  adopted  at  Portland  declared  the  practice 
of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  abolition  societies  of  loading  the 
mails  with  incendiary  pamphlets,  newspapers  and  tracts  on 
slavery,  in  order  to  circulate  them  among  the  blacks  of  tho 
slave-holding  States,  was  an  alarming  abuse  of  the  mails  and 
tended  to  lead  the  people  of  those  States  to  dissolve  the  Union ; 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  of  each  Stato  not  to 
interfere  with  the  peculiar  interests,  concerns,  laws  and  domes- 
tic policy  of  every  other  State,  and  that  all  such  officious  in- 
termeddling deserved,  and  ought  to  receive,  the  reprobation 
of  every  friend  of  his  country.f 

The  great  meeting  at  Boston  protested  in  language  more 
vigorous  9till4  and  another  at  Philadelphia  called  on  the 

•Wlw'ii  Refcbiter,  September  6,  IM6. 
f  Ibid..  August  29,  183S. 
(Bofltoa  AUu,  Augujit  32,  ISSK. 
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logislaUire  to  cnnct  such  laws  aa  should  protect  tbe  people  of 
the  South  from  incendiary  movements  within  the  boundaries 
of  Pennsylvania.* 

The  Baltimore  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the 
clergy  of  Richmond  condemned  abolition  societies  as  harm- 
ful to  the  liest  interests  of  slaves  and  masters,  appealed  to  the 
abolitionists  to  stop  sending  incendiary  documents,  and  held 
up  the  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  always 
recognized  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  as  an  example  for 
ministers  of  the  gospel  to  imitate.  Schools  for  the  education 
of  free  negro  children  conducted  by  several  clergjonen  in 
Charleston  were  suppressed  by  the  city  authorities.  The 
Vigilance  Committee  of  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana,  in  Loui- 
siana, offered  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  delivery  to  it  of 
Arthur  Tappan,  and  public  meetings  at  Newark,  New  Haven, 
Albany,  Troy  and  Lowell  adopted  resolutions  denouncing  the 
abolitionists. 

The  Massacliusetta  Anti-Slavery  Society  now  published  an 
address  defending  its  course  of  action,  denying  that  it  had  ever 
circulated  any  documents  whatever  among  the  slaves,  or  en- 
couraged amalgamation  by  marriage,  or  interfered  with  the 
domestic  c<^ncems  of  the  Southern  States,  or  sought  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  at  the  safety  of  the  whites ;  and  claimed  tlie 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.f  The 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  assorted  that  Congress  had  no 
authority  to  abolish  slavery ;  tljat  State  legislatures  alone  could 
do  it ;  that  American  citizens  had  the  right  to  express  and  pub- 
lish opinions  on  the  constitution,  laws  and  institutions  of  any 
State  under  heaven;  that  it  deplored  servile  insurrections; 
that  the  publications  of  the  Society  were  not  intended  for 
slaves  and  had  never  been  sent  to  them ;  that  no  agents  were 
employed  to  distribute  such  publications;  that  packages  had 
never  been  sent  except  to  five  persons  at  their  request,  but 
that  single  copies  had  been  addressed  to  public  officers,  editors 
and  clergyraen.if 

'Sentinel,  August  2fi,  18SS. 

f  Niles'B  Register,  Aofpst  20,  18SB. 

(United  States  Guette,  September  lO,  1636. 
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Just  at  this  time  there  arrived  at  Philadelpliia,  on  the 
New  York  boat,  a  box  consigned  to  a  merchant.  In  the 
course  of  removal  it  burst  o|)f!n  and  a  quantity  of  Liberatora, 
Emancipators,  Human  Rights,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs 
with  pictures  on  tlieni  of  slaves  being  flogged,  fell  out  on 
the  dock.  Word  was  promptly  sent  to  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  appointed  at  the  anti-slavery  meeting,  and 
the  assignee  was  called  on  to  explain.  He  positively  denied 
all  knowlfdge  of  the  box  aud  its  contents,  which  were  then 
thrown  into  the  Delaware.* 

At  SmithfieM,  Virginia,  a  meeting  called  for  a  con- 
ventiou  of  niprchanm  at  Richmond  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  refusing  to  trade  with  any  city,  town  or  village  where 
abolitionists  were  allowed  to  ]>ublish  a  newspaper,  or  meet 
to  discuss  the  slavery  question,  or  with  any  Northern  mer- 
chant known  to  favor  abolition.  The  City  Council  at  New 
Orleans  approved  a  circular  to  be  distributed  over  Louisiana 
warning  tlie  people  of  the  danger  impending  from  the  acts 
of  abolitionists  and  suggesting  precautionary  measures.  The 
Nashville  Vigilance  Conmiittee  announced  that  Arthur  Tap- 
pan  had  gathered  funds  for  circulating  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  incendiary  pamphlets  inciting  the  slaves  to 
insurrection,  and  urged  the  merchants  of  Tennessee  not  to 
buy  goods  of  Tappan,  aud  tlie  citizens  not  to  deal  with  any 
merchant  who  bought  of  any  abolitionist. 

Some  copies  of  Horsey 's  Appeal  to  Christiana  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Slavery  having  been  detected  while  on  their  way  from 
a  house  in  Richmond  to  one  in  Fredericksburg  were  burned 
by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

The  people  of  the  Parish  of  St.  James  and  St.  George, 
in  South  Carolina,  unanimously  resolved  tliat  if  the  non- 
slave-holding  States  at  the  next  meetings  of  their  legislatures 
failed  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  their  abolition  societies  by 
efficient  penal  laws,  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  whole 
South  to  leave  the  Union.  Language  of  this  sort  found  lit- 
tle favor.  The  favorite  plan  was  suspension  of  trade  with 
the  North.     Through  the  purse,  it  was  argued,  is  the  surest 
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road  to  tlie  understanding  of  men,  and  of  those  especially 
with  whom  the  South  is  oouteiiding.  Our  trade  is  essential 
to  them.  Without  it  their  cities  had  been  fishing  villages; 
withdraw  it  and  they  will  soon  fall  into  decay.  Wo  shall 
then  cease  to  be  dependent  on  the  North.  Our  cities  will 
thrive,  our  trade  increase,  our  citizens  enjoy  the  immense 
profit  of  a  business  now  monopolized  by  New  York,  and  the 
South  receive  some  recompense  for  sustaining  almost  ilie  en- 
lire  burden  of  the  government  of  the  Union.  The  merchants 
are  much  disposed  to  try  the  experiment,  but  success  will 
depend  upon  the  country.  Without  the  support  of  the  coun- 
try citizens  they  can  do  nothing.  They  stand  ready  to  prom- 
ise, and  fulfil  tl»e  promise,  that  if  the  country  will  buy  their 
goods  the  quality  shall  be  as  good  and  the  price  as  low  as  at 
present.  Why  may  not  Richmond  import  as  cheaply  as  New 
York?  And  why  may  not  a  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments be  devised  to  join  Richmond  with  the  great  West,  the 
Ohio  and  Kast  Tennessee;  l^temphi.'i  witli  Charleston  and 
Nashville  with  New  Orleans  and  Mobile?  A  convention  of 
Southern  merchants  could  digest,  recommend  and  by  their  in- 
fluence enlist  all  the  Southern  States  in  such  a  system.  Let 
us  take  our  own  trade  with  Europe  into  our  own  hands,  and 
assert  at  least  our  commercial  independence  of  the  North. 
Let  it  be  a  subject  of  consideration  by  the  Southern  Conven- 
tion, which  we  hope  will  be  held  in  accordance  with  the 
Charleston  resolutions. 

Why,  it  was  asked,  should  our  friends  at  the  South 
contemplate  a  convention  of  merchants?  AVhy  punish  their 
friends  in  the  North  because  there  are  amongst  them  some 
fanatics  who  are  harassing  the  South  with  incendiary  pub- 
lications? A  general  commercial  non-intercourse  would 
involve  friends  as  well  as  foes.  This  is  a  political  not  a 
commercial  question,  and  should  be  so  considered.*  Our 
friends  of  the  South  have  never  been  spoken  to  in  the  properj 
tone.  They  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  govemii 
the  country,  have  so  constantly  had  their  own  way  that  they 
can  bear  nothing  that  works  against  their  supremacy.     When 
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it  was  attempted  to  prohibit  slavery  in  Missouri  the  ery  was 
raised  *'  give  us  slavery  in  Missouri  or  dissolve  the  Union." 
When  the  tariff  was  under  discusftion  the  South  again  threat- 
ened disunion  unless  it  could  have  its  o\vn  way.  Now  the 
Soutli,  unwilling  to  ho.  told  that  slavrry  is  a  bad  and  dan- 
gerous institution,  once  more  threatens  disunion.  The  real 
reason  for  this  outcry  about  incendiary  publications  is  the 
knowledge  that  political  power  is  departing  from  the  South. 
Every  one  kuows  such  publications  can  do  no  harm.  Slaves 
cannot  read  and  nobody  is  allowed  to  teach  them.  The  mas- 
ters, not  the  slaves,  are  addressed  in  these  publications.  It  is 
time  tlie  people  of  the  free  States  let  it  be  knowu  they  will 
discuss  any  question  as  fully  and  as  freely  as  they  please. 
When  they  cease  to  do  this  they  will  no  longer  be  free. 

In  the  South  the  resolutions  of  northern  town  meetings 
counted  for  nothing.  Action,  not  words,  it  was  said,  is  what 
we  expected  from  the  Xorth ;  not  pompous  assertions  of  the 
right  of  discussion,  not  idle  declamations  on  the  evils  of  sla- 
very, not  denunciation  of  the  acta  of  fanatics  as  disturbers  of 
the  public  peacpj  but  exjiresa  recognition  of  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  suppress  these  incendiary  publications  and  their 
authors  and  a  demand  for  the  necessary  legislation.  Without 
this  all  the  rest  is  but  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
Up  to  this  mark  the  North  must  come  if  it  would  restore 
tranquillity  and  preserve  the  Union.  In  all  the  North,  Phila- 
delphia is  the  only  city  that  has  respoude<l  to  the  call  of  the 
South  for  energetic  action.  We  urge  our  merchants  therefore 
to  extend  their  intercourse  with  Philadelphia,  and  have  none 
with  places  that  show  indifference  to  our  rights  and  interests. 
Let  Lowell  be  the  first  put  under  ban.  I>et  us  use  none  of  her 
manufactures.  New  York  should  speak  again.  She  is  the  head- 
quarters of  abolition.  There  lives  Tappan  and  there  are  the 
steam-presses  which  print  (he  poisonous  tracts  scattered  over 
the  South.  Not  a  doubt  ought  to  be  left  as  to  her  true  opin- 
ions. The  resolutions  of  Albany  in  their  general  expression 
toward  the  South  are  all  that  could  be  asked.  But  the  failure 
of  the  meeting  to  call  for  legislative  enactments  is  ominous. 
Let  the  South,  however,  persist  in  her  demand  as  the  one 
mode  of  attaining  security  for  her  rights  and  property. 
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That  attempts  at  least  would  be  made  in  Northern  legislat- 
ures to  secure  the  euactmeut  of  such  laws  as  the  South  de- 
mandf^d  was  certain.  Some  weeks,  however,  must  pass  before 
the  legislatures  would  meet,  and  during  this  interval  the 
mob  rcspf>nded  as  Itest  it  could.  An  anti-slavery  meeting  at 
Haverhill  was  broken  up  hj  a  shower  of  brickbats.  Thomp- 
Bon  narrowly  escaped  the  mob  at  Concord,  Wliittier  was 
pelted  with  mnd  and  stones,  a  gallows  labelled  **  by  order  of 
Judge  Lynch  "  and  provided  with  a  noose  for  Thompson  and 
another  for  Garrison  was  erected  in  the  street  before  Gar- 
rison's Boston  home;  n  rumor  was  current  that  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  would  he  paid  for  Tappan,  and  that  the 
captains  of  two  vessels  in  New  York  had  offered  their  ahips 
to  carry  him  South.  Subscriptions  to  a  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  the  heads  of  Thompson,  Garrison  and  Tappan  were  o]>eued 
at  a  store  in  Norfolk,  and  merchants  in  many  cities  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  Southern  trade  unless  they  de- 
clared against  the  abolitionists. 

Thonijjson  now  became  especially  hateful.  It  was  bad 
enough,  the  Uichmond  Inquirer  complained,  for  Garrison  and 
Tappan  to  throw  firebrands  into  the  South,  but  for  Thonii>son, 
tlie  impertinent  intruder,  the  foreigner  with  nothing  Ameri- 
can about  him,  to  meddle  with  our  institutions  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  patience.* 

This  sentiment  was  so  generally  approved  in  Boston  that 
\^hon  it  was  announced  that  Thompson  would  address  a  meet- 
ing of  tlio  Boston  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the  Com- 
mercial Gazette  and  the  Courier  called  on  the  people  to  pre- 
vent him.  The  meeting  was  accordingly  postponed,  but  was 
held  a  week  later  at  the  anti-slavery  rooms.  Then  the  mob, 
composed,  it  is  said,  of  the  business  men  of  Boston,  had  its 
way.  Gathering  about  the  door  and  filling  tlie  street  before 
the  building  the  crowd  put  up  tlie  cry  for  "Thompson! 
Thompson !  "  who  had  been  persuaded  not  to  attend.  The 
mayor  assured  the  rioters  of  this  fact,  besought  them  to  dis- 
perse, sent  a  few  constables  into  the  rooms  to  break  up  the 
meeting,  and  finally  came  himself  and  ordered  the  women  to 


*  CoounerciBl  Queue,  OctotMr  IS,  1880.    Courier,  October  14,  IMS. 
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leave,  which  they  diti  amidst  the  jeers  and  shouta  of  the  crowd. 
A  deuiaud  was  theu  made  for  the  sign,  *'  Anti-Slavery 
Rooms,"  which  the  mayor  ordered  pulled  down.  When  this 
was  smashed  to  pieces  the  cry  arose  for  **  Garrison  !  Gar- 
rison! '*  who  was  then  in  the  anti-slavory  otficc  adjoining 
the  rooms.  Fearful  of  consequences  the  mayor  ordered 
Garrison  to  leave  the  building  hy  the  rear,  which  he  did  by 
dropping  from  a  window  Ut  a  slied  and  so  to  a  carpenter  shop, 
where  he  was  seized  and  marched  to  the  office  of  the  mayor, 
committed  to  jail  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  and  taken  off 
in  a  carriage  with  the  mob  in  hot  pursuit.  After  the  ex- 
amination the  next  forenoon,  Garrison  was  discharged  and 
at  the  request  of  the  city  authorities  left  Boston  for  a  time.* 

While  one  mob  was  chasing  Garrison  through  the  streets 
of  Boston,  another  was  breaking  up  the  Anti-Slavery  Con- 
vention at  Utica.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  form 
a  State  anti-slavery  society  and  Utica  liad  IxK^n  selected  as 
a  place  geographically  central.  The  people  of  the  town,  how- 
ever, in  mass  meeting  had  denounwd  the  abolitionist^s  and 
their  ways,  had  been  urged  by  a  [K)litical  convention  of  Oneida 
County  to  close  their  churches,  school-rooms,  court-house  and 
academy  to  the  "  deluded  men  who  were  kindling  the  flame 
of  civil  strife,"  and  now  heard  with  indignation  that  the 
Common  Council  had  granted  to  the  alKditionists  the  use  of 
the  court-room.  Another  meeting  was  thereupon  called,  and 
resolutions  adopted  setting  forth  that  the  people  would  not 
submit  to  such  an  indignity,  that  tJio  building  had  been 
erected  by  the  contributions  of  citizens  for  public  purposes, 
not  as  a  receptacle  for  reckless  incendiaries,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  i)revent  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention. When  the  appointed  day  came  the  people  took  pos- 
aession  of  the  court-room  and  bade  a  committee  make  known 
their  will  to  the  fanatics. 

Shut  out  of  the  court-room  the  delegates  assembled  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  had  just  finished  the  organization 
of  their  society  when  the  committee,  headed  by  the  Judge, 
the  coimty  clerk  and  postmaster,  and  followed  by  a  shouting 

*  WUHAm  Lloyd  Ourison,  Vol  n,  pp.  11-29:  Ftpen  reUdog  to  the  Ganison 
mob :  Right  and  Wrong  in  Boetoo.   Liberttor,  ToL  T. 
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mob  rushed  down  the  aisle  and  stopped  all  further  proceod- 
ings.  A  demand  was  made  that  th«  ('onvcution  adjourn,  and 
•when  this  was  complied  with,  that  the  members  leave  the 
church.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  next  taken  hy  force 
from  the  Secretary,  the  delegates  expelled,  and  later  ejected 
from  their  Itoarding  places.  When  night  came  the  oflSce  of 
the  Oneidii  Standard  and  Democrat  was  entered  and  typeji 
and  cases  thrown  into  the  street.*  On  the  following  day  the 
abolitionists  finished  their  business  at  Petcrboro,  a  town  some 
five  and  twenty  miles  from  Utica. 

With  >«'ovember  came  the  meeting  of  the  le^slatures  of 
Beveral  States  and  remarks  by  the  Governors  on  the  issue 
of  the  hour.  The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  was  not  aware 
that  any  legislative  action  was  necessary.  Freedom  of 
speech  twA  the  right  of  free  discussion  must  not  be  restraine*!. 
The  aboJitiouists,  said  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  arc  few  and 
contemptible ;  but  if  their  actions  are  connived  at,  or  so  tol- 
erated that  they  can  with  impunity  assail  us  through  the 
mails,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  not  long  remain  under  the 
same  social  system  with  the  States  to  which  they  belong.  The 
evil  which  menaces  our  inHlitutions  has  sprung  up  among  our 
Northern  brethren,  is  daily  under  tlicir  eyes,  and  it  is  for 
them  to  apply  the  remedy.  If  their  professed  regard  for  the 
Union  is  sincere  they  will  act  and  allay  the  discontent  now 
swelling  and  rolling  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf.  The 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  recommended  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  inviting  the  slave-holding  States  to  co-operate  in 
Buch  measure  as  might  be  necessary  to  insure  their  safety, 
and  urging  all  the  States  to  enact  such  penal  laws  as  would 
save  the  Union.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  said  Governor  Mc- 
Duffie  of  South  Carolina,  to  demand  of  all  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  a  formal  and  solemn  disclaimer,  by  their  leg- 
islatures, of  the  possession  of  any  power  by  the  State,  or  by  the^ 
United  States,  to  interfere  with  domestic  slavery  in  South 
Carolina,  and  the  immediate  enactment  of  penal  laws  pro- 
viding for  the  incendiaries  of  whom  we  complain  such  punish- 


•TTnited  Suites  Gazette,  Ortober  28,  16,  1836.  Xiles'R  Register,  NoTfimbcr  7,h 
188R.  The  enemies  of  the  GoDstitutioo  dUcorered  on  ui  inquiry  into  the  orig^j 
and  tcadencj  of  FopuUr  ViolcBce,  etc.    By  Defeoaor,  UUca,  1886. 
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ment  as  will  forever  fiupproBa  their  plots  againBt  onr  peace 
and  safety.  The  Governor  of  Alabama  informed  the  legis- 
lature thai  the  grand  jury  of  Tuscaloosa  County  had  indicted 
the  editor  of  the  Emancipator,  that  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
had  been  sent  to  the  Governor  of  New  York  with  a  demand  * 
for  the  delivery  of  the  offender  to  the  authorities  of  Alabama, 
that  he  did  not  esi)eet  delivery  would  be  made,  and  tliat  the 
only  hope  of  effeetual  relief  was  llio  passiage,  by  the  non- 
aia^'e-holding  States,  of  severe  penal  statutes. 

Before  adjourning  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina 
adopted  resolutions  asserting  her  sole  right  to  legislate  for 
the  slaves  on  her  territory,  expressing  her  willingness  to  joiu 
with  others  in  enacting  laws  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  in- 
cendiary publications  in  the  slave-holding  States,  asking  her 
sister  States  to  stop  the  printing  within  their  limits  of  pub- 
lications tending  to  incite  slaves  to  insurrection,  and  disap- 
proved the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.f 
South  Carolina  declared  the  formation  of  abolition  societies 
and  the  acts  of  fanatics  calling  themselves  abolitionists  to  be 
a  direct  violation  of  the  compact  of  Union  and  incendiary  in 
the  extreme ;  called  for  the  suppression  of  such  societies  and 
for  laws  making  it  penal  to  print,  publish  or  distribute  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  tracts  and  pictorial  representations  calcu- 
lated to  incite  slaves  to  revolt,  approved  the  refusal  of  the 
poat-oflfice  department  to  transmit  incendiary  tracts,  and  an- 
nounced that  any  interference  with  slavery  by  any  State,  or 
the  general  government,  was  to  be  resisted  at  once  and  on 
every  possible  occasion.  From  Virginia.^  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama came  like  demands  for  penal  laws  with  which  to  crush 
the  abolitionists,  and  their  enactment  was  recommended  by 
Governor  Marcy  of  New  York,  and  Governor  Edward  Everett 
of  Massachusetts.  In  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  bills  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  were  introduced.  To  make  a  pic- 
ture, to  print  or  publish  any  writing  intended  to  incite  to,  or 
cause  insurrection,  rebellion,  riot,  civil  commotion  or  breach 


*  Made  ?d  September,  1 S86,  for  R.  J.  WilUamMm.  pnbllflb«-  of  the  Bmandpator. 
f  Joonal  HooM  of  RepreeonUtiTef.  24th  CoogrcM.  lat  ScmIod,  p.  ftlO. 
X  FuMd  February  16,  18M.    Joanial  Bou«e  of  RepreunUtiTes,  S4th  Coo- 
(MH.  lit  SenioD,  p.  416. 
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of  the  peace  among  the  slaves,  was  to  be  a  misdemeanor ;  and 
any  person  who  should  make,  print,  publish,  circulate  or  sub- 
scribe money,  or  by  other  means  enable  any  person  to  make, 
print,  publish  or  circulate  any  pictures  or  writing  of  the  sort 
described,  was,  on  conviction,  to  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  aa 
the  court  pleased. 

When  Congress  met  the  President  complained  of  the  at- 
tempt to  circulate  through  the  mails  "  inflammatory  appeali 
addressed  to  the  passions  of  the  slaves  "  and  asked  for  a  law 
to  "  prohibit  under  severe  penalties  the  circulation  in  the 
Southern  States  through  the  mail,  of  incendiary  publicationa 
intended  to  instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection."  Kendall  in 
his  report  complained  of  the  Northern  associations  wliich  at- 
tempted to  circulate  through  the  mails,  newspapers,  pam- 
phlets, tracts  and  almanacs  containing  false  accounts  of  the 
treatment  of  slaves  and  illustrated  with  cuts  calculated  to 
excite  the  passions  of  colored  men  and  cause  **  discontent, 
assassination  and  servile  war,"  and  defended  the  action  of  hia 
department 

The  Senate  sent  the  remarks  of  the  President  to  a  select 
committee,  which  reported  through  Calhoun  that  to  enact  such 
a  law  as  Jackson  wished  would  violate  the  Constitution,  over- 
turn tlie  rejwrvcd  powers  of  the  Statea,  and  be  dangerous 
to  their  peace  and  safety.  It  would  be  unconstitutional  be- 
cause Congress  is  commanded  to  make  no  law  abridging 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  a  law  forbidding  the  circu- 
lation of  incendiary  documents  would  imply  the  right  of 
Congress  to  dec-ide  what  papers  may  or  may  not  be  carried 
in  the  mails,  and  thereby  subject  to  ita  will  and  pleasure 
the  freedom  of  the  press  on  all  subjects,  moral,  political  and 
religious. 

It  would  infringe  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  becat 
it  would  assume  the  right  of  Congress  to  decide  what  paper 
are  incendiary  or  intended  to  incite  insurrection.  Congress 
has  express  power  to  defend  the  States  against  ejctemal 
danger;  but  the  duty  of  defending  their  internal  peace  and 
security  is  not  among  the  enimierated  powers,  and  is  there- 
fore reserved  to  the  States  themselves.  It  was  for  the  slave- 
holding  States  therefore,  and  not  for  Congress,  to  determine 
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what  papers  should  be  classed  as  incendiary  and  likely  to 
excite  slaves  to  insurrection.  Calhoun's  bill  accordingly 
provided,  that  no  deputy  postmaster  in  any  State,  Territory 
or  District  should  knowingly  receive  and  put  in  the  mail  any 
letter,  packet,  pamphlet,  paper  or  pictorial  representation, 
directed  to  any  post-office  or  person  in  any  State,  Territory  or 
District,  by  the  laws  of  which  the  circulation  of  such  docu- 
ments was  forbidden. 

Against  the  bill  it  was  urged  that  if  all  newspapers,  let- 
ters, pamphlets,  handbills,  or  any  other  paper  toucUiug  the 
subject  of  slavery  were  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  the  mail, 
the  constitution  of  Massacliiisetts  would  be  adjudged  inflam- 
matory because  it  declares  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal; 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  would  be  shut  out  for  a  like 
reason ;  speeches  made  in  Congress,  a  recent  one  by  the  Sena- 
tor of  South  Carolina  among  them,  would  be  excluded,  and 
even  essays  on  the  right  of  self-govenmient,  or  the  blessing 
of  education,  would  not  be  mailable  because  slaves  were  not 
allowed  self-government,  nor  permitted  to  learn  to  read  and 
write;  that  if  a  newspaper,  a  pamphlet,  a  handbill  addressed 
to  any  person  were  put  in  the  mail,  that  person  had  a  prop- 
erty in  it,  of  which  he  could  not  be  deprived  without  due 
process  of  law ;  that  it  transferred  the  regulation  of  the  mail 
and  the  post-oflSces  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  those  of  each  State,  by  making  the  laws  of  the  States  those 
for  tbe  regulation  of  the  mails ;  that  it  required  iwstmastcra 
to  examine  the  contents?  of  the  mail,  and  even  break  open 
letters  or  packages,  in  order  to  sco  that  forbidden  documents 
were  not  enclosed;  that  it  gave  postmasters  judicial  powers, 
for  they  were  to  decide  whether  the  contents  of  the  mails  were 
incendiary;  that  it  violated  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  iu  their  j)er6on8,  houses,  papers  and  effects  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures ;  and  authorized  the  impair- 
ment of  contracts  by  permitting  papers  intrusted  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  carriage  and  delivery  to  be  seized  and  held  on 
the  most  unreasonable  of  all  grounds,  the  opinion  of  a  post- 
master on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  asserted  that  the  States  had  the 
sole  right  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  incendiary  documents, 
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that  the  act  proposed  such  a  regulation,  by  the  States;  that  all 
the  United  States  could  do  was  to  adopt  and  enforce  the  reg- 
ulation as  in  duty  bound ;  that  tlic  transmission  of  incendiary 
docuraenta  was  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  States  over 
slavery  because  aiding  and  abetting  an  attempt  to  destroy 
those  rights;  that  power  to  regulate  poet-offices  and  post- 
roads  was  given  for  the  general  welfare,  the  public  good ;  that 
to  carry  abolition  papers  and  incendiary  publications  into  the 
South  was  not  for  the  public  good,  but  tended  to  dissolve 
the  Union  and  force  the  Soutli  to  take  care  of  her  own  inter- 
ests, whicli  she  was  abundantly  able  to  do. 

Buchanan  argued  that  the  bill  did  no  more  than  withdraw 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  from  postmasters  who 
knowingly  transgressed  State  laws  deemed  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  people  from  slave  insurrection.  It  did  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  affect  any  nou-slaveholding  State,  nor, 
indeed,  any  slavcholding  State  unless  it  enacted  laws  of  <he 
kind  referred  to  in  the  bill.  Are  wo  bound,  said  he,  by  the 
Constitution,  to  circulate  through  the  post-office  publications 
tending  to  arouse  the  passions  of  slaves  and  incite  them  to 
insurrection  ?  Have  we,  said  he,  no  power  over  the  mails  ? 
Even  if  a  portion  of  this  Union  were  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  must  we  aid  and  assist  the  rebels  by  com- 
municating to  them  through  the  post-office  such  publications 
and  information  as  may  encourage  and  promote  their  designs  ? 
Congress  had  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads, 
and  having  done  so  did  it  not  have  power  to  decide  how  they 
should  be  used  3  It  had  just  as  much  right  to  determine  what 
should  and  what  should  not  be  carried  in  the  mails,  as  to  fix 
the  rates  of  postage. 

Clay  considered  the  bill  imnecessary  and  uncalled  for  by 
public  opinion.  The  evil  complained  of  was  the  circulation 
of  papers  of  a  certain  tendency.  These  papers  unless  circu- 
lated did  no  harm.  As  long  as  they  remained  in  the  jKjst-offioe 
or  in  the  mail  they  were  not  circulated.  Taking  them  out  of 
the  mail  and  the  use  made  of  them  constituted  the  evil.  Then 
it  was  quite  proper  for  the  States  to  apply  a  remedy.  The  in- 
stant a  prohibited  paper  was  handed  out  to  anybody  be  was 
subject  to  the  State  laws  which  might  force  him  to  bum,  or 
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surrender  it.  Quite  late  in  the  eession,  and  after  a  long 
debate,  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  six. 

While  the  committee  was  preparing  its  report  on  the  car- 
riage of  incendiary  docuineut.s  in  the  uiailn,  the  issue  of  slavery 
was  brought  before  the  Senate  in  another  way  by  the  presen- 
tation of  two  petitions  from  Ohio  praying  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Calhoun  at  once 
demanded  the  question  on  receiving  them.  This  he  did 
because  they  were  a  foul  slander  on  nearly  half  the  States  in 
the  Union,  because  the  question  involved  was  one  over  which 
Congress  had  no  power  whatever,  and  because  what  they  asked 
for  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  He  saw  in  them  an 
emancipation  movement.  The  agitators  looked  on  the  District 
as  the  weak  point  through  which  the  first  attack  should  be 
made  on  the  States.  He  dreaded  the  agitation  which  would 
follow  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  Congress.  He  dreaded 
the  tendency  it  would  have  to  break  asunder  the  Union  and 
asked  for  some  decided  measure  to  turn  aside  the  evil.  There 
must,  there  shall  be,  said  he,  some  <lecided  step,  or  the  people 
of  the  South  will  never  .submit.  And  how  are  we  to  treat 
the  subject?  By  receiving  petitions  one  after  another  and 
thus  tampering,  trifling,  sporting  with  the  feelings  of  the 
South  V  No,  no,  nol  We  must  turn  the  petitioners  away 
from  our  doors  regardless  of  what  may  bo  said  or  done.  If 
the  issue  must  come,  let  it  come,  and  let  us  meet  it  as  we 
ought  to  do. 

As  the  discussion  proceeded  Buchanan  presented  a  memo 
rial  from  the  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends  and  moved 
to  reject  it 

The  issue  was  then  l)efore  the  Senate  in  two  forms, 
one  that  the  petitions  from  Ohio  be  not  received,  and  the  other 
that  the  memorial  from  the  Quakers  be  read,  and  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners  rejected.  But  so  much  objection  was  made 
to  the  language  of  those  from  Ohio  that  they  were  withdrawn, 
and  on  motion  of  Buchanan  the  Senate  took  up  the  Quaker 
memorial,  tlie  question  |)ending  being  that  raised  by  Calhoun, 
"  Shall  the  petition  be  received  ?  " 

Those  who  supported  the  affirmative  insisted  that  the  right 
of  the  people  to  assemble  and  petition  for  the  redress  of  their 
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grievances  was  giiarantecwl  by  the  Constitution ;  that  a  petition 
drawn  in  respectful  language  must  be  received,  but  might  be 
rejected ;  that  to  refuse  to  receive  was  a  violation  of  the  right 
of  petition,  a  denial  of  the  right  to  be  heard,  and  a  vi(»lation 
of  the  Constitution,  for  if  the  people  have  a  right  to  petition 
it  is  equally  the  duty  of  Congress  to  receive  petitions ;  that 
Congress  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  District  and  might 
if  it  chose  abolish  slavery;  that  the  petitions  were  appeals 
to  Congress  to  do  an  act  within  its  authority  and  therefore 
were  proper  subjects  for  consideration ;  that  the  CV>nstitution 
did  not  give  Congress  any  power  to  legislate  on  the  right  of 
petition,  for  the  language  was,  it  "  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 
abridging  the  freedom  of  sj)eech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right 
of  tiic  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  " ;  that 
these  words  first  acknowledged  a  right  and  then  forbade  Con- 
gress to  abridge  it,  but  conferred  no  power  of  legislation ;  that 
Congress  cannot  disoriminate  and  say  that  on  some  subjects  it 
will,  and  on  others  will  not  receive  petitions. 

The  supporters  of  Calhoun  insisted  the  petition  ought 
not  to  be  received  because  Congress  has  no  jwwer  to  abolish 
slavery;  because  a  petition  asking  Congress  to  do  an  uncon- 
stitutional thing  is  an  unconstitutional  petition;  because  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  a 
blow  at  slavery  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  a  step  toward 
abolition;  because  Congress  ought  not  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  while  it  ejsistod  in  Maryland  and  Virginia;  because  a 
petition  must  be  for  the  redress  of  grievances  felt  by  the  peti- 
tioners themselves,  not  by  others,  and  it  was  no  personal  griev- 
ance to  freemen  that  negroes  were  slaves.  Refusal  to  receive 
a  petition  was  no  abridgment  of  the  right  of  petition,  because 
the  petitioners  could  meet  as  often  as  pleased  them  and  send 
again  and  again  the  very  same  prayer,  couched  in  the  very 
same  words.  To  reject  the  petition  was  not  to  condemn  the 
petitioners  unheard,  because  when  Congress  was  asked  to  do  a 
thing  it  could  not  do  it  need  not  stop  to  hear  the  petiiion ; 
because  Congress  had  no  jx>wer  to  qiiestion  an  institution 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  no  right  to  assail  or  permit  to 
be  assailed  the  domestic  ini?titutions  of  a  section  of  the  coun- 
try, institutions  which  the  Constitution  put  beyond  the  reach 
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of  the  Senate.  The  difFereuce  between  rejecting  tbe  petition 
and  rejecting  tbe  prayer  of  tlie  petition  was  tuo  i-efined  and 
abstract.  Slaves  were  private  property;  Congress  could  not 
take  private  property  without  just  compensation,  and  there 
was  no  fund  provided  by  the  Constitution  for  the  purchase 
of  slaves,  bpcansti  lilx^rating  thorn  would  not  be  taking  private 
property  for  public  use. 

Congress,  it  was  true,  had  exclusive  power  of  legislation, 
that  is,  a  grant  of  legislative  power  over  the  District  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  legislative  power.  But  this  was  not  an 
unlimited,  an  absolute,  and  despotic  power.  Could  Congress 
abolish  property  in  lands,  enact  agi'arian  laws,  establish  a  com- 
munity of  goods  ?  The  ten-mile  square  was  ceded  by  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  not  to  Congress  but  to  the  United  States 
and  over  the  District  Congi-ess  had  merely  the  |)Ower  of  ordi- 
nary legislation  and  this  did  not  extend  to  abolition.  The 
legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  bad  no  such  power. 
Nothing  but  amendments  to  these  constitutions  by  tbe  people 
could  give  them  such  power. 

When  at  last  tbe  question  was  put,  "  Shall  tbe  petition  be 
received?"  the  yeas  were  thirty-six,  and  the  nays  ten. 

Clay  then  moved  that  it  be  rejected  because  the  people  of 
the  District  had  not  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  because  Virginia  and  Maryland  would  be  injuriously 
affected  by  such  a  measure,  but  soon  withdrew  his  motion. 
Debate  on  Bnchanan's  motion  to  reject  tbe  prayer  of  the 
Cain  Quarterly  Mwting  was  then  resumed,  and  by  a  vote  of 
tbirty-four  to  six  tbe  memorial  was  rejected. 

In  the  House  the  first  petition  praying  for  the  alxilition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  sent  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District ;  and  the  second  was  laid  on  the  table.  But 
when  the  third  was  presented  it  was  met  by  a  motion  not  to 
receive  which  was  sotm  changetl  to  one  to  reject. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed  Mr.  Owens 
sent  to  the  chair  two  resolutions  declaring  tliat  in  the  opinion 
of  tbe  House  tbe  question  of  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict ought  not  to  be  considered  by  Congress,  and  that  when 
any  petition  praying  for  such  action  was  thereafter  presented 
it  should  be  laid  on  the  table  without  debate.     In  order  to 
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present  his  resolutions  Mr.  Owens  moved  tliat  the  motion  to 
reject  the  petition  be  tabled.  The  House  agreed  to  this;  but 
when  he  sought  to  have  the  rules  suspended  tliat  he  might  offer 
his  resolutions  the  House  refused. 

Mr.  Patton  then  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  which  sent 
the  first  petition  to  the  Committee  on  the  District,  and  brought 
on  a  discussion  which  occupied  much  of  three  days,  before 
the  House  decided  to  reconsider,  and  then  laid  the  petition  on 
the  table,  by  a  great  majority,  for  even  members  from  the 
free  States  were  determined  to  do  something  to  mark  their 
disapproval  of  the  actions  of  the  abolitionists. 

Such  action,  however,  was  lost  on  the  abolitionists,  and 
ere  a  fortnight  passed,  John  Qiiincy  Adams  presented  a  me- 
morial from  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  moved  that  it  be 
laid  on  the  table  without  debate.  A  member  instantly  asked 
if  it  had  been  received,  and  the  Speaker  assuring  him  it  had 
not,  moved  that  it  be  not  received.  The  Speaker  decided  this 
to  be  in  order,  and  held  that  the  forty-fifth  rule  could  not 
apply  till  a  petition  had  been  received.  From  this  decision 
Adams  appealed.  As  a  gag  to  all  debate  ]\rr.  Jarvis  moved 
the  rejected  resolutions  of  Mr.  Owens,  to  which  Mr.  Glascock 
offered  an  amendment  *  and  for  which  Mr.  Wise  presented  a 
fiubstitute.f  Mr.  Jarvis  having  accepted  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Glascock,  discussion  began  on  the  substitute  offered  by 
Mr.  Wise. 

Three  questions  were  then  before  the  House,  the  appeal 
of  Adams  from  the  ruling  of  the  chair;  the  motion  of  Mr 
Jarvis  and  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Wise.  The  appeal  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  chair,  and  the  question  of  receiving  the 
petition  in  question  and  a  host  of  others  since  presented  waa 
then  taken  up  and  laid  on  the  table. 


*  "  BaialTvd,  that  uy  att«mpt  to  agitate  the  questioa  of  HUrery  in  this  Hoqm 
is  calculated  to  dUturb  th«  compromises  of  the  Coostltudoo,  to  eDdaagcr  tb« 
Union,  and,  if  persisted  in,  to  dc^ttroy,  by  a  eerrUe  irar,  ibe  peace  and  proapcrity 
of  the  country." 

I "  That  there  Is  no  power  of  legUlatioD  granted  to  the  0<»jgrW8  of  the  IJitited 
States  to  abolivfa  slavery  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  and  chat  any  attempt  by 
Cougre^  to  lef^late  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  vUl  be  not  only  unautboriced, 
but  dangerotii  to  the  Union  of  the  Slateft" 
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With  this  precedent  as  a  guide  the  House,  as  petitiou 
after  petition  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  Hlave-trade 
in  the  District  was  pri'sented,  proc^oeded  to  tabic  the  question 
of  reception  and  was  continuing  in  this  way  when  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney  moved  that  all  suoh  luomorials  as  had  been  presented,  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  the  substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Wise, 
and  every  other  paper  that  might  be  presented  in  relation  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  be  sent  to  a  select  committee  with 
instructions  to  report,  that  Congress  had  no  authority  to  med- 
dle with  slavery  in  any  of  the  States,  and  that  Congress  ought 
not  to  meddle  with  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  assign 
such  reasons  for  their  conclusions  as  should  nltay  excitement, 
preserve  the  just  rights  of  the  slaveholding  States,  and  estab- 
lish hanuony  and  tranquillity  among  the  sections  of  the  TTuion. 
After  some  debate  the  resolution  was  adopted,  clause  by  clause, 
and  a  committee  of  uine  appointed. 

Three  members  promptly  protested,  because  the  power  of 
Congress  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  slavery  in  any  State 
was  not  brought  in  question,  nor  in  any  manner  referred  to,  in 
any  memorial  presented,  nor  in  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Jarvia, 
nor  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Wise ;  because,  holding  it  to  be  un- 
deniable that  Congress  had  no  power  to  touch  slavery  in  any 
State,  they  would  endeavor  to  prevent  any  discussion  of  that 
question,  or  even  its  submission  as  a  proposition  to  Congress. 
The  House,  however,  refused  to  suspend  the  rules  that  the 
protest  might  be  offered. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  Committee  presented  a  long 
report  supporting  and  explaining  the  instructions  received 
from  the  House  and  ending  with  three  resolutiona.  The  first  ■ 
declared  that  Congress  had  no  constitutional  authority  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  slavery  in  any  of  the  States;  the 
second  that  Congress  ought  not  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia ;  the  third,  "  that  all  petitions,  me- 
morials, resolutions,  propositions,  or  papers,  relating  in  any 
way  or  to  any  extent  whatever  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  or  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  shall,  without  being  either  printed,  or 
referred  to,  Iw*  liiid  upon  the  table,  and  that  no  further  action 
whatever  shall  be  had  thereon." 

No  sooner  was  the  reading  of  the  report  ended  than  mem- 
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ber  after  member  from  the  South  rose  to  denounce  it  Wise, 
of  Virginia,  eaw  in  it  matter  more  offensive  than  aboli- 
tion petitions,  and  not  one  ground  on  which  a  Southeru  man 
could  rest  a  fix)t.  Another  had  listened  in  vain  for  one  South 
Carolina  argument.  Instead  of  a  cool,  firm,  fixed  purpose  to 
stand  on  the  rights,  the  rhnrtered  rights  of  the  South,  tberw 
were  stale  homilies  about  union  and  fanaticism,  puerile 
rhetoric,  Jesuitical  sophistry.  Why  not  epeai^ut  i  A  third 
asserted  that  it  yielded  to  Congress  the  right  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District,  Bud  everything  the  abolitionists  expected,  and 
moved  to  recommit  the  reiK)rt  with  instructions  to  report  that 
Congress  fms  no  constitutional  power  to  interfere  with  slavery 
in  the  District, 

Whni  the  first  resolution  was  put,  Adams  asked  for  five 
minutes  in  which  to  prove  it  false  and  utterl}*  untrue,  but  was 
forced  to  sit  down  amid  shouts  of  '^  order,  order,"  from  all 
parts  of  the  room.  The  resolution  was  then  carried,  yeas  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  nays  nine.  On  the  next  day,  after 
the  usual  wrangle  over  fwints  of  order,  the  second  re3<dution 
was  adopted,  yeas  one  hundrrd  ami  thirty-two,  nays  forty-five. 
The  preamble  and  the  third  resolution  were  then  read,  and 
when  the  Clerk  called  the  name  of  Adams,  he  arose  and  said : 
"  1  hold  the  resolution  to  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  rules  of  this  House,  and  the 
rights  itf  my  constituents  " ;  and  then  sat  down  amid  loud 
cries  of  ''  order."  The  vote  on  adopting  the  preamble  and  the 
third  resolution  was,  yeas  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  nay» 
sixty-eight. 

The  people,  however,  could  not  be  gagged,  and  among  them 
the  issue  was  debated  as  vigorously  as  ever.  The  general  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Cincinnati,  declared  that 
it  was  wholly  opposed  to  modem  abolitionism,  and  disclaimed 
any  right  or  wish  to  interfere  with  the  civil  and  political 
relations  of  master  and  slave.* 

At  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Pittsburg,  a  committee  acting  on  the  petitions  referred  by  the 
last  General  Assembly,  reported  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 


*  KiWa  Register,  June  4,  1886,  Vol.  L,  p.  SSS, 
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take  further  order  on  tiio  matter  as  it  was  not  proper  for  an 
ecclesiastical  authority  U)  interfere.* 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  reply  to  the  resolutions 
of  Southern  States,  resolved  that  it  distinctly  disavowed  any 
right,  in  itself  or  in  the  citizen  of  the  commonwealth,  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  Southern  States;  that  the  agitation  of 
the  question  of  slavery  had  interrupted  the  friendly  relations 
which  ought  to  exist  hetweeu  the  States,  was  likely  to  per- 
manently injure  the  principles  of  the  Union,  could  produce 
no  good  results,  hut  must  do  great  and  certain  evil,  and  there- 
fore, urged  the  citizens  to  ahstain  from  all  didcuasions,  and  all 
measures  likely  to  disturb  and  irritate  the  public  mind. 

\\Tiat  the  public  would  do  when  its  mind  was  irritated, 
and  how  little  it  cared  for  freedom  of  the  j)re8s,  was  soon 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  leading  men  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Early  in  the  spring  of  18*16,  Jiiraes  Gillespie 
Birney  began  the  publication  of  *'  The  Philanthropist,"  at 
Cincinnati,  and  had  put  out  but  a  few  weekly  numbers  when 
the  press-room  was  broken  open  and  the  press,  type  and  mate- 
rial defaced  or  destroyed.  Prompt  demand  was  made  on  the 
mayor  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
offenders,  a  demand  with  which  he  would  not  comply,  till 
the  amount  of  the  reward  had  been  deposited.  The  sole  effect 
of  the  proclamation  was  to  arouse  further  public  excitement 
and  led  to  a  call  for  a  public  meeting  which  decided  not  to 
allow  the  publication  or  distribution  of  an  abolition  news- 
pajier,  condemned  the  spirit  in  whicfi  '*  Tlic  Philanthropist " 
was  conducted,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  see  Birney  and 
his  associates  and  request  tliem  to  desist,  or  hold  tliemselvea 
responsible  for  the  consequences. 

Birney  referred  the  committee  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Ohio  Anti-Slavery  Society,  who  were  asked  to  state  in  writing 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  discontinue  "  The  Philan- 
thropist" The  answer  was,  We  will  not;  becatiso  such  com- 
pliance involves  a  final  surrender  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  the  right  of  free  discusi^ion,  a  tacit  submission  to  the 
demand  of  the  South  that  slavery  shall  never  more  be  men- 

•Nneo'a  Reglflter,  Jniie  4,  1B80.  Vol.  L,  p.  SAO. 
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tioned  among  us,  and  a  cessation  of  the  discussion  of  a  ques- 
tion of  momentous  importance  now  occupying  the  mind  of  the 
people;  because  "  The  Philanthropist "  is  the  organ  of  some 
twelve  thousand  citizens  of  Ohio,  who  intend  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  about  the  peaceful  end  of  slavery ;  because  its 
columns  are  open  to  the  defence  of,  as  well  as  to  attacks  on, 
slavery;  and  because  the  demand  comes  from  slaveholders 
who,  having  broken  do-wn  all  the  safeguards  of  liberty  in  their 
own  States,  are  bent  on  making  others  follow  their  example. 

The  publication  of  the  reply  in  the  morning  newspaper 
was  followed,  in  the  evening,  by  the  gathering  of  a  large  mob 
before  the  office  of  the  offending  journal,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  press,  type>  furniture  and  windows.  A  crowd  carry- 
ing tar  and  feathers  next  visited  the  houses  of  Birney,  and 
of  Mr.  Donaldson,  a  lending  anti-slnvery  man,  but  neither 
was  at  home.  The  cry  **  Church  Alley  '*  was  then  raised, 
whereupon  the  mob  moved  off  to  sack  a  few  houses  of  black 
and  white  men  and  women.  This  done,  the  *'  Swamp  "  waa 
visited  and  half  a  dozen  negro  houses  destroyed.  Further 
search  was  made  for  Bimey  the  next  day,  which  waa  Sunday, 
and  on  Monday  another  public  meeting  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  recent  outrages  were  caused  by  the  establishment  of 
au  abolition  press.* 

*  James  0.  Birae;  ud  hia  Timeg,  Bj  WilUua  Biniej,  pp.  304-219  ;  S4a.9fifi. 
Niles'a  Regiiter,  VoL  L,  pp.  897-398. 
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When  the  Prejsident  was  writing  his  seventh  annual  mes- 
sage he  foxind  many  matters  to  laj  before  Congress  quite  as 
important  as  the  circulation  of  incendiary  documents  through 
the  mails.  The  dispute  with  Great  Britain  over  the  north- 
east lx»nndary  of  Maine;  the  growing  surplus  and  its  use; 
the  extraordinary  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands;  the 
near  approach  of  the  day  when  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as 
a  circulating  medium  would  become  general  in  the  ordinary 
trausactioua  of  business;  the  happy  deliverance  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  clutches  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  the 
fiuocese  of  the  experiment  of  collecting,  disbursing,  and  safe- 
keeping the  public  money  by  the  agency  of  State  banks;  the 
removal  of  the  Indiana  beyond  the  Mississippi — were  all 
passed  in  review.  But  tJio  topic  to  which  Jackson  devoted 
most  space  in  his  message  was  the  conduct  of  France  from 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  1831  to  the  conditional  appro- 
priation of  money  in  1835. 

That  it  was  his  intention  to  insult  France,  that  he  sought 
to  intimidate  her  by  menace,  were  statements,  he  said,  as 
unfounded  as  an  attempt  to  coerce  her  would  be  vain  and 
ridiculous.  Tlie  Constitution  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  ^Tccomniend  to  Congress  such  measures  as  he  believed 
the  welfare  of  the  people  required.  From  the  performance 
of  this  duty  he  could  not  be  deterred  by  fear  of  wounding 
t^e  feelings  of  any  people,  or  any  government  of  whom  it 
might  be  necessary  to  speak,  nor  would  the  American  people 
permit  any  nation  on  earth,  however  powerful,  to  interfere 
with  the  performance  of  duties  which  the  Constitution  im- 
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posetl  on  their  officers.  If  a  foreign  power  might  call  tlie 
President  to  account  for  language  u»ed  iu  his  tnesaagea,  it 
might,  with  equal  justice,  demand  an  explanation  of  state- 
ments in  a  report  of  a  committee  or  of  words  spoken  by  ft 
member  of  Congress  in  debate. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  government  of  France 
took  exception  to  the  message,  our  Minister  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  Frencli  government  to  the  disavowal,  con- 
tained in  the  message  itself,  of  any  intention  to  intimidate 
by  menace.  Yet  it  fail(Ml  of  any  effect,  and  the  law,  with  the 
obnoxious  amendment,  was  approved  by  the  King.  Once 
more  our  Minister  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  another 
attempt  to  convince  the  French  govcrumcnt  that  we  could 
never  admit  the  right  of  any  foreign  ix)wcr  to  ask  an  expla- 
nation of  the  communications  which  one  branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment might  make  to  another,  and  tliat  such  explanation 
88  could  reasonably  be  desired  had  already  been  given  vol- 
untarily. 

That  the  French  government,  after  these  assurances, 
would  continue  to  refuse  to  pay  the  instalment  due  seemed  so 
unlikely  that  the  agent  authorir-ed  to  collect  the  money  was 
instructed  to  inform  France  that  lie  was  ready  to  receive  it- 
In  reply  he  was  told  that  the  formalities  required  hy  the 
Chambers  had  not  been  arranged.  Our  Chartje  was  then  bid- 
den to  ask  when  the  instalment  would  bo  paid,  and  if  pa^^nent 
was  refused,  to  return  at  once  to  the  United  States.  The 
result  of  this  application,  Jackson  said,  had  not  reached  him. 

What  had  actually  taken  place  was  this.  Aft^r  Living- 
ston had  received  his  passport  and  departed,  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  addressed  a  long  note  to  the  French  Charge  at  Wash- 
ington, stated  the  French  view  fully,  and  bade  him  read  it 
to  Forsyth  and  tender  a  copy.  In  Septemlwr,  accordingly, 
"M.  Pageot,  the  French  Charge^  appeared  before  the  Secretary 
of  State,  read  the  note  from  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  ten- 
dered a  copy.  A  law  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  so  ran 
the  letter,  had  been  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
April  sixth,  and  June  eleventh,  1833,  and  again  on  January 
thirteentli,  1834,  and  was  rejected  in  April  following.  News 
of  the  rejection  reached  Washington  in  May,  and  in  June 
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Serurier  informetl  McLane  that  the  King's  government 
would  present  the  law  anew  at  the  next  session  of  tlie  Cham- 
bers. The  next  session  was  in  August,  but  merely  for  form's 
sake,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  complying  witli  the  Constitution, 
and  no  law  was  presented  or  di^ussed.  To  have  brought 
forward  such  a  law  would  have  been  contrary  to  eHtablished 
usage  and  assured  its  rejection.  A  sjx'cial  session,  such  aa 
I^ivingBton  desired,  would  have  produced  no  better  result. 
Forsyth,  tbe  new  Seoretary,  did,  indeed,  express  regret  that 
the  next  sitting  had  been  fixed  for  the  last  days  of  December 
instead  of  the  first.  But  nothing  in  his  language  prepared 
tlie  Frencli  government  for  the  stattiinents  in  the  message  of 
the  President. 

Hfld  tht^  expressions  in  that  message  been  inserted  in  a 
proclarnaEion,  or  any  other  act  of  the  Executive,  France  would 
at  once  have  called  for  explanations.  Out  of  respect  for  the 
nature  of  the  act  the  French  govenmient  was  content  to  show 
its  feelings  by  recalling  its  Minister  and  stating  the  reasons. 
It  did  not  ask  for  explanations  but  was  content  to  expect  them 
from  tlie  United  States.  In  this  spirit  tlie  amendment  of  the 
deputies  was  formed.  It  did  not  ask  for  explanations,  but 
Buppoaed  they  would  be  made.  Livingston  was  right  in  be-^ 
lieving  the  objections  of  France  to  the  message  were  twofold  ' 
that  it  impeached  the  good  faith  of  his  Majesty's  govem- 
inent,  and  that  it  contained  a  threat  of  reprisals.  True  it 
was  that  several  phrases  could  be  found  in  tlie  message  in 
which  the  idea  of  impeaching  the  good  faith  of  France,  or 
acting  on  her  tbrough  fear,  was  more  or  less  disavowed.  But 
such  phrases,  incidentally  inserted,  could  not  dispel  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  perusal  of  tlie  message,  nor  strike 
the  mind  as  would  the  same  idea  expressed  in  terms  simple, 
direct,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  recrimination.  For  these 
reasons  the  French  government  could  not  say  that  previous 
explanations  given  by  Mr.  Livingston  and  later  approved  by 
the  President  were  satisfactory. 

I  After  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  letter,  Forsyth  re- 
fused to  consider  it  as  official,  declined  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing a  copy,  and  at  once  instructed  Mr.  Barton  to  inquire  what 
were  the  intentions  of  the  King,  and  if  a  definite  day  for  the 
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payment  of  the  rnouej  was  not  named,  ask  for  his  passport 
and  ooiiie  home. 

No  day  was  named;  but  instead,  Mr.  Barton  was  in- 
formed that  when  the  United  States  was  ready  to  declare,  an 
writing,  that  it  regretted  the  miaunderstanding  which  had 
arisen  between  tlie  two  eountries;  that  tlie  misunderstanding 
was  founded  on  a  mistake;  that  it  never  intended  to  question 
the  good  faith  of  France  nor  threaten  her,  then  the  money 
would  be  paid.  Mr.  Barton  thereupon  asked  for  his  pass- 
port, and  in  tlie  letter  accompanying  it  was  told  that  the 
United  States  must  now  know  that  on  it  depended  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1831.* 

When  this  demand  became  known  to  Jackson  he  promptly 
laid  the  correspondence  before  Congress,  reminded  it  that 
France  bad  frankly  and  explicitly  been  told  we  had  no  inten- 
tion to  obtain  our  rights  by  an  address  to  her  fears,  and  de- 
clared that  if  she  wanted  a  degrading,  servile  repetition  of 
the  assurance,  in  terms  which  she  should  dictate,  she  should 
never  obtain  it  He  now  suggested  that  the  importation  of 
French  products  be  forbidden  and  our  ports  closed  to  all 
French  vessels.  As  France  was  making  warlike  preparations, 
we  should  do  the  same,  for,  come  what  mig^t,  the  explanation 
'demanded  could  never  be  given,  and  no  armament,  however 
imposing,  he  hoped,  would  ever  deter  Congress  from  discharg- 
ing the  duties  it  owed  to  the  people,  to  our  national  character^ 
and  to  the  world. 

At  this  crisis,  when  each  power  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
an  appeal  to  arms,  Great  Britain  assumed  the  role  of  peace- 
maker and  tendered  both  parties  a  friendly  offer  of  media- 
tion. Jackson  willingly  accepted  it,  and  was  soon  informed 
that  his  Britannic  Majesty  had  received  from  France  assur- 
ances that  the  frank  and  honorable  manner  in  which  the 
President,  in  his  message,  had  expressed  himself  in  regard  to 
the  points  at  issue  between  the  two  governments,  had  removed 
all  difficulties  and  that  France  would  pay  the  indemnity 
whenever  claimed.  I 
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Thus  ended  the  dispute,  and  before  Congress  adjourned 
Jackson  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  four  instalmenta 
had  been  paid,  and  that  no  exertions  should  be  spared  to 
eS&ve  tlie  memory  of  the  misunderstanding  \vhi*;li  hat!  tem- 
porarily interrupted  intercourse  between  the  two  nations. 

The  long-standing  controversy  with  Aliciiigau,  however, 
was  not  80  speedily  and  happily  ended.  During  the  spring 
of  1835  tJie  [jcople,  nesting  under  authority  of  the  Council 
of  the  Territory,  had  framed  a  t'unrftitutiun  of  State  govern- 
ment, and  ere  Congress  assembled  in  the  autumn  had  elected 
a  Governor,  legislature,  two  Senators  and  a  Koprosontative, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  an  application  for  the  admission 
of  Michigan  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  with  the  Fulton  line 
as  her  southern  boxmdary. 

Suoh  action  was  most  embarrassing  to  the  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor, whose  authority  none  were  disposed  to  recognize ;  to 
the  Federal  Government,  whose  jurisdiction  had  in  large 
measure  been  driven  from  tlie  region  comprised  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  newly  made  State,  and  to  both  jxtUtical 
parties,  neitlier  of  which  was  inclined,  on  the  eve  of  a  Presi- 
dential election,  to  do  aught  that  might  cost  it  the  fivc-and- 
thirty  electoral  votes  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  ^^B 

The  issues  thus  raised  were  brought  before  Congress  b^^^ 
the  transmission  of  a  copy  of  a  State  constitution  lately 
framed  in  Michigan,  by  the  appearance  of  Senators  and  a 
Representative  asking  seats  in  Congress,  by  a  memorial  from 
Michigan  requesting  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
and  by  a  bill  to  fix  the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio. 

In  the  Senate  great  opposition  was  made  to  receiving  the 
memorial,  which  purported  to  come  from  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Receive 
It,  said  tJie  opponents,  and  we  recognize  as  a  State  what  is  in 
fact  a  Territory,  for  no  Territory  made  from  public  domain 
may  become  a  State  without  an  enabling  act  of  Congress. 
Receive  it,  and  we  accept  as  the  boundaries  of  Michigan  the 
limits  described  in  the  pretended  constitution,  a  thing  we  must 
not  do,  for  no  Territory  may  fix  its  own  bfainds,  for  that 
power  belongs  peculiarly  to  Congress.  Recognize  it,  and  we 
deprive  Ohio,  and  perhaps  Indiana  and  Illinois,  of  terri- 
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tory,  which  we  cannot  do  without  consent  of  the  States 
concerned. 

Does  the  Constitution,  it  was  asked  by  the  friends  of 
Michigan,  prescribe  any  form  to  be  followed  in  admitting 
new  States,  or  require  the  previous  passage  of  an  enabling 
act?  Congress  may  admit  new  States;  but  it  cannot  make 
nor  forbid  the  people  to  make  them,  nor  refuse  to  receive  a 
petition  for  admission  when  a  State  has  been  formed.  Are 
we  sure  tbat  Ohio,  ludiaua,  and  Illinois  have  the  nortliem 
boundaries  prescribed  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787 — nay,  do 
we  not  know  tliat  tliey  have  not  ?  This  being  the  case,  are  we 
sure  it  is  not  our  duty  to  change  them  ? 

After  hearing  both  sides  the  Senate  sent  the  memorial  to 
a  select  committee,  which  re]>orted  a  bill  definitely  fixing  the 
northern  boundary  of  Ohio  and  impasing  terms  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Michigan.  The  constitution  of  Alicliigan  sepa- 
rated her  from  Ohio  by  the  Fulton  line.  The  bill  substituted 
the  Harris  line.  The  constitution  gave  Michigan  but  a  small 
part  of  the  upper  peninsula.  The  bill  added  some  nine  thou- 
sand square  miles  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute,  required  the  assent  of  the  legislature  to  all 
kthese  changes,  and  expressly  declared  that  on  this  assent  de- 
'pended  admission.  The  Senate,  however,  amended  the  bill, 
required  assent  to  be  given  by  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  in  tbis  shape  sent  it  to  the  House,  where 
more  opposition  was  encountered,  based  on  the  assured  boun- 
daries, on  the  constitution  of  Midiigan,  and  on  the  proviaiona 
of  the  bill.  The  Ordinance  of  1787,  it  wn.s  said,  provided 
for  the  formation  in  the  Northwest  Territory  of  three  States 
and  gave  them  specific  boundaries.  It  also  provided  that 
Congress  might  form  one  or  two  more  States  north  of  an 
east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  of  Lake 
Michigan.  No  general  power  was  reserved  to  Cougreaa  to 
alter  tlje  boimds  of  the  three  States.  The  power  so  to  do  was 
specific  and  could  be  exercised  only  by  drawing  one  particu- 
lar line,  and  no  other.  Tbis  line  Michigan  has  assumed  and 
claims  as  her  right  under  the  ordinance,  and  Congress  fass 
no  power  to  force  her  to  accept  onotlier. 

But  is  it  allowable  for  Michigan  to  fix  any  of  her  bounds? 
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It  is  not  allowable.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  gave  definite 
boundaries  to  the  tliree  required  States,  first,  if  they  occu- 
pied the  entire  Tt-rritory,  and  then  if  Congress  drew  the  east 
and  west  line.  But  what  should  be  the  boundaries  of  any 
State  or  States  fonnod  north  of  this  line  was  left  for  Con- 
gress to  determine.  Michigan  therefore  has  no  right  to  ask 
admission  as  a  State  till  Congress  has  ordained  just  what  her 
bounds  shall  be,  for  it  is  not  for  Michigan,  but  for  Congress, 
to  decide  whether  there  shall  be  one  or  two  States  north  of 
the  lake  line. 

When  this  question  is  settled  by  an  act  of  Congress,  then 
the  people  of  Michigan,  if  there  are  sixty  thousand  of  them, 
may  frame,  without  authority  from  Congress,  a  constitution, 
and  if  it  be  republican  in  form  the  State  must  be  admitted, 
for  so  the  ordinance  requires. 

The  constitution  of  Micliigan  was  opposed  because  it 
naturalized  aliens  and  had  been  fonned  by  aliens.  Prior  to 
January,  1835,  none  but  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
bad  resided  in  the  Territory'  one  year  before  election  day  and 
had  paid  a  county  or  Territorial  tax  could  vote.  But  under 
the  Territorial  law  calling  the  constitutional  tonvention  any 
free  white  male  of  full  age  who  had  resided  in  the  Territory 
for  three  months  prior  to  April  fourth,  1835,  might  vote  for 
a  delegate. 

The  constitution,  then,  is  the  result  of  alien  votes,  and 
this  accounts  for  an  article  -which  gives  the  franchise  to  every 
free  white  male  of  age  who  resided  in  Michigan  the  day  the 
constitution  was  signed.  It  was  signed  on  June  t^venty- 
fonrth,  1835,  and  tlius  naturalized  every  male  alien  living 
in  the  Territory  on  that  day.  An  alien  who  reached  Michigan 
on  the  twenty-third  of  June  is  thus  to  be  invested  with  the 
right  of  suffrage.  Had  he  gone  to  New  York,  a  residence  of 
five  years  and  the  process  of  naturalization  would  have  been 
required  before  bestowing  this  inestimable  privilege.  Any 
alien  man  arriving  in  Michigan  since  the  twenty-fourth  of 
June  may  vote  after  a  residence  of  six  months. 

Are  we  ready  to  adopt  this  a«  the  policy  of  our  country? 
How  would  it  work  in  New  York,  for  instanced  In  1831, 
1833,  1S35,  upward  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thou- 
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sand  aliens  landed  in  New  York  city.  During  four  suoces- 
eive  days  of  May  last  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-lhrec 
arrived,  and  during  the  whole  month  of  May  more  than  fif- 
teen thoui^and  eight  hundred.  Suppose  that  the  day  after 
their  landing,  or  even  six  months  thereafter,  the  right  of 
suffrage  was  given  to  every  man  of  them,  what  would  have 
happened  ?  A  handbill,  freely  circulated  during  the  late 
charter  election  in  New  Yorlc,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  ''  Irish- 
men, to  your  posts,  or  you  will  lose  America,"  it  reads.  "  By 
perseverance  you  may  become  its  rulers,  by  negligence  you 
become  its  slaves.  Your  own  country  was  lost  by  submitting 
to  ambitious  men.  This  beautiful  country  you  may  gain  by 
being  finn  and  united.  Your  religion  may  have  the  ascend- 
ancy and  hero  predominate.  By  your  perseverance  this  may 
become  a  Catholic  country.  Vote  the  ticket,  Alexander  Stew- 
art, alderman,  and  Edward  Flanagan  for  assessor — both  true 
Irishmen." 

Here  are  objects  plainly  avowed.  Here  is  an  appeal  not 
to  Americans  but  to  aliens,  and  here  is  a  bill  culling  on  us 
to  sanction  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  aliens  Uiat  they  may 
accomplish  such  purposes  if  they  choose.  The  Federal  Con- 
stitution provides  that  Congress  "  shall  have  jiower  to  catab- 
liah  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization."  In  every  State  now 
in  the  Union  five  yours*  residence  is  required  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  Has  Michigan  power  to  change  this,  and  has  Con- 
gress power,  by  accepting  the  Michigan  rule,  to  violate  the 
provision  in  the  Coustitntion  that  the  rule  of  naturalizatiuu 
shall  be  uniform  ? 

The  answer  wa£,  No.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
citizenship  and  the  suffrage  are  one  and  inseparable.  Con- 
gress alone  may  pass  a  naturalization  act  and  make  citizens 
of  aliens.  The  States  alone  regulate  the  suffrage.  Why» 
then,  attempt  to  control  it  in  Michigan  any  more  than  ia 
Ohio  or  in  New  York  ?  We  are  told  aliens  may  elect  a  Rep- 
resentative, and  that  a  legislature  chosen  by  alien  votes  may 
elect  the  Senators.  So  they  may,  for  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  Representatives  sliall  l>e  elected  by  the  "  people/' 
not  by  "  citizens,"  who  have  the  qualifications  of  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature,  and 
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what  their  qualifications  shall  be  is  for  each  State  to  de- 
termine. 

The  bill,  it  waa  further  argued,  it*  objectionable  because 
it  provides  fur  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, a  power  belonging  to  each  House  soparately;  because 
it  permits  a  convention,  called  to  make  a  constitution  for  a 
defined  territory,  to  spread  it  over  a  territory  not  represented 
in  the  convention ;  and  because  it  calls  on  the  people  of  a 
territory  to  be  excluded  from  the  State  *to  vote  on  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State. 

The  bill,  notwithstanding  these  objections,  was  passed  by 
the  House,  as  was  another  on  the  same  day  to  admit  Arkansas. 

The  pathway  leading  to  admission  into  the  Union  having 
thus  been  marked  out,  tlie  legislature  of  Michigan  summoned 
a  convention,  and  in  Septtimbcr  forty-nine  delegates  met  at 
Ann  Arlx)r.  The  minority  were  ready  to  accept  the  sittia- 
tiflS,  give  the  assent  required,  and,  after  Michigan  was  duly 
admitted,  take  the  boundary  (|uestion  before  the  Supreme 
Court  But  the  majority,  holding  that  Michigan  was  a  State, 
that  Congress  could  not  change  its  boundary  without  its  con- 
sent, and  that  the  State  constitution  gave  the  legislature  no 
authority  to  convene  the  convention,  rejected  the  terms  on 
which  admission  de]x.'nded. 

And  now  a  revulsion  of  feeling  set  in,  and  at  the  call  of 
a  few  citizens,  delegates  to  another  convention  were  elected 
in  all  the  counties  save  two.  By  this  "  Frost-bitten  Conven- 
tion,'* as  it  M'as  called,  the  assent  of  the  people  was  given  to 
the  terms  offered  by  Congress,  and  the  fact  made  known  to 
the  President.  Jackson  might  now,  by  proclamation,  have 
declared  Michigan  a  State  in  the  Union,  for  so  the  act  em- 
powered him  to  do;  but  he  saw  fit  to  refer  the  whole  matter 
to  Congress,  then  in  session,  and  the  struggle  began  anew. 

The  financial  state  of  the  country  was  brought  seriously 
before  Congress  by  the  presence  in  the  Treasury  of  a  large 
and  steadily  increasing  surphis  revenue.  The  pavment  of 
the  national  debt  in  1835  set  free  the  sums  annually  appro- 
priated to  the  sinking  fund,  and  when  to  this  was  added  the 
proceeds  of  public  land  sales  the  surplus  reached  the  amaz- 
ing total  of  some  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars.     To  suffer 
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this  to  remain  and  grow  was  not  the  intention  of  the  8tated 
or  the  people,  and  on  Congress  now  fell  the  duty  of  finding 
a  way  to  dispose  of  it. 

Inspection  of  the  Treasury  receipts  for  three-quarters  of 
the  year  1835  made  it  quite  plain  that  the  tariff  and  the  land 
sales  were  the  sources  of  the  surplus.  Of  twenty-three  and  a 
half  million  dollars  paid  into  the  Treasury  between  January 
first  and  October  first  more  than  thirteen  and  a  half  millions 
were  customs  dues,  more  than  nine  millions  land  sales,  while 
all  other  sources  produced  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand. 
By  January  first,  1836,  money  in  tlie  Treasury  had  risen  to 
nearly  thirty-two  millions  eight  hundred  thousand,  of  whidi 
fourteen  miUions  seven  hundred  thousand,  or  nearly  one-half, 
came  fnmi  the  sale  of  public  lands.  Indeed,  as  eight  aud  a 
half  millions  was  the  cash  value  of  bank  stock,  the  actual 
receipts  from  land  sales  exceeded  those  from  all  other  sources. 

To  reduce  the  Compromise  Tariff  was  impossible,  for 
such  an  act  it  was  feared  would  endanger  the  stability  of  the 
Union.  Land  sales  therefore,  and  land  sales  alone,  could  be 
dealt  witli,  and  to  this  Congress  turned  its  attention. 

Some  members  were  in  favor  of  cutting  do^vn  the  price 
of  land ;  some  of  surrendering  large  portions  to  the  States  in 
which  the  lauds  were ;  some  of  graduating  the  price  accord- 
ing to  quality ;  some  of  giving  the  lands  to  the  States  in  whicfa 
they  were  after  they  had  l)een  offered  for  sale  for  a  certain 
time  aud  not  purchased ;  and  others,  of  Clay's  proposition 
to  distribute  the  net  proceeds  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  representatioa. 

Grundy  proposed  to  use  the  surplus  to  buy  what  may  be 
called  the  freedom  of  the  railroads.  Jackson  in  his  message 
had  complained  that  the  railroads  were  demanding  nnrea- 
Bonable  pay  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails.  Already,  said  he, 
does  the  spirit  of  monopoly  show  itself  in  the  attempt  to 
exact  from  the  public  undue  compensation  for  service  it  sup- 
poses cannot  be  obtnined  on  other  terms.  Let  these  claims 
be  persisted  in,  and  the  question  may  well  arise  whether  com- 
binations of  citizens,  acting  under  charters  from  the  States, 
may  by  direct  refusal  or  exorbitant  rates  shut  the  United 
States  from  established  channels  of  communication ;  whether 
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the  United  States  may  not  by  act  of  Congress  secure  the  use 
of  the  railroads  for  the  carriage  of  maila  on  payment  of  a 
fair  compensation.  To  avoid  such  an  issue  he  suggested  that 
a  sum  fixed  by  law  be  offered,  and  Grundy,  anting  on  the 
suggestion,  introduced  a  bill.  Wlien  a  railroad,  or  section 
of  a  railroad,  bad  been  completed,  tlie  Postmaster-General  was 
.to  contract  for  the  free  transportation  over  it  of  mails,  troops, 
seamen  and  marines,  and  all  property  of  the  government, 
Bave  timber  and  stone.  The  contract  wa3  to  be  perpetual, 
Tvas  to  be  a  Hen  on  the  land  and  property  of  the  road,  and 
before  execution  must  be  approved  by  Congress.  The  sum 
Lpaid  any  railroad,  it  was  expected,  would  be  such  as,  placed 
at  interest,  would  yield  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
service  rendere<l,  and  was  to  be  taken  from  the  surplus  in 
the  Trcamiry. 

All  the  benefits  of  free  roads,  it  was  urged,  will  bo  se- 
CTired  to  the  government  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  and 
without  raising  any  of  the  constitutional  questions  involved 
in  the  old  issue  of  internal  improvements  at  government  ex- 
pense. Mails  will  be  carried  without  charge,  and  a  reduction 
of  postage  thus  made  possible.  In  case  of  invasion  or  insur- 
rection, troops  may  be  concentrated  quickly  and  without  cost, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  great  standing  army,  with  its  heavy 
military  expenses,  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  importance  of  using  the  railroads  to  carry  mails  was 
apparent  to  everybody.  Six  miles  an  hour  over  a  macad- 
amized road  was  the  average  rate  of  a  stage  coach.  Fifteen 
miles  an  hour  could  essily  be  made  by  rail. .  If,  then,  the 
railroads  were  not  used  to  carry  the  mails,  private  intelligence 
would  reach  places  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart  while 
the  mails  were  going  one  hundred  miles.  This  would  destroy 
the  utilitj'  of  the  mails,  cut  down  the  revenue  of  tlie  pofit- 
office,  and  greatly  cripple  the  service.  If  a  contract  were 
made  with  a  railroad  to  carry  the  mails  for  a  short  terra  of 
years — as  four — competition  would  end  the  day  the  contract 
went  into  force,  and  when  the  term  expired  the  post-office 
department  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  road  and  forced  to 
pay  such  rates  for  continuing  the  service  as  the  company 
ilcflsod  to  demand. 
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To  the  railrouds,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aid  afforded  bv 
the  perpetual  contract  would  be  most  welcome.  When  one 
section  waa  completed,  and  not  l)efore,  tlie  govcmmeiit  would 
pay  a  sum  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  section,  and  with 
this  in  hand  the  road  could  go  on  and  construct  a  second  sec* 
lion,  when  another  sum  would  be  paid,  and  so  on  till  the 
road  was  finished.  This  incidental  aid  would  be  national^ 
for  in  a  short  time  railroads  would  be  in  operation  in  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

Webster  would  support  the  bill  if  it  did  not  come  in 
competition  with  that  for  distributing  the  land  revenue.  Bu- 
chanan and  Calhoun  both  admitted  that  if  something  were 
not  done,  and  done  quickly,  carriage  of  the  mails  would  pass 
from  the  government  to  the  railroads.  Bnt  each  had  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  right  of  the  government  to  make  the  con- 
tracts proposed.  Did  not  the  bill  really  provide  for  aid  to  a 
system  of  internal  improvements?  Did  it  not  authorize  ad- 
vances to  be  used  in  completing  railroads?  * 

Silas  Wriglit  wished  to  use  the  surjdus  to  buy  State 
stocks,  and  proposed  that  whenever  there  was  seven  millions 
and  more  in  the  Treasury  the  Secretary  should  ao  invest  it-f 

Benton  was  engt^r  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  by  large  ap- 
propriations for  the  general  defence  of  the  country  on  land 
and  sea,  and  early  in  the  session  introduced  resolutions  pro- 
posing that  the  surplus  revenue  and  the  dividends  received 
from  tJic  Bank  of  the  United  States  sliould  be  set  apart  and 
used  for  the  general  defences  and  permanent  security  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  President  be  requested  to  report  what 
amounts  were  necessary  to  fortify  the  ocean,  lake,  and  gulf 
coasts;  to  build  armories  and  arsenals;  supply  tho  States 
with  field  artillery,  arms,  and  pistols;  and  put  the  navy  in 
such  condition  as  was  due  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

The  objects  contemplated,  Benton  explained,  were  gen- 
eral and  permanent  in  character.  Our  country  was  not  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  the  present  was  a  proper  time  lo  pre* 

*  Debfttes  In  Congress,  S4th  Cnogr(»%  IsC  Pnalon.     Part  1,  pp.  1 1M.IS09. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  issa. 
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pare  to  defend  it  The  dpbt  was  paid,  the  |)eople  were  pros- 
perous, a  eurplus  was  rapidly  growing,  and  he  was  in  favor 
of  setting  it  apart  and  dedicating  it  to  the  defence  of  the 
Union.  HitJierto  the  surplus  had  been  used  as  a  sinking 
fund  to  reduce  and  pay  the  national  debt.  Wliy  not  con- 
tinue the  policy  and  set  it  apart  till  the  country  was  in  a 
condition  as  secure  from  receiving  as  it  was  adverse  to  giving 
offence?  Tina  was  a  sound  general  policy,  and  should  be 
adopted  without  regard  to  inijx*nding  events.  Yet  current 
events  gave  emphasis  and  should  hasten  its  immediate  adop- 
tion. A  French  fleet  of  sixty  vessels  of  war,  to  be  followed 
by  sixty  more,  approaches  our  coaat  It  is  called  a  squadron 
of  obser^'ation — tliat  is,  of  observation  first  and  intimidation 
afterward,  and  of  attack  cvontiially.  It  leaves  tlie  French 
coast  at  the  same  time  as  the  departure  of  our  diplomatic 
agent  and  the  assembling  of  Congress,  and  reaches  our  coast 
at  the  very  moment  we  are  to  vote  on  French  affairs,  and 
takes  a  station  off  our  southern  border,  that  border  which, 
above  all  others,  is  peculiarly  senHitive  to  hostile  approach. 
Our  nakedneaa,  our  dei^titution  has  drawn  on  ujs  the  honor 
of  this  visit,  llow  does  it  come  tliat  we  arc  thus  naked? 
One  cause  was  the  defeat  laat  session  of  the  tliree  million  bill 
which  carried  do^Ti  with  it  the  whole  fortifications  bill  to 
which  it  was  attarhcd.  This  bill  contained  thirteen  specific 
appropriations  for  works  of  defence,  and  was  lost  because  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Senate  to  tlie  three  millions  attached 
to  it  by  the  House.  Another  cause  was  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  to  appropriate  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
repair,  completion,  and  construction  of  fortifications,  and 
another,  the  scheme  of  certain  Senators  to  distribute  the  sur- 
plus, and  therefore  keep  it  as  large  as  possible.  Expenditure 
and  distribution  could  not  go  together. 

Senators  were  much  incensed  at  these  charges,  and  denied 
that  the  loss  of  the  fortifications  bill  was  any  fault  of  theirs, 
but  showed  no  disposition  to  use  the  surplus  for  national 
defence,  and  promptly  attacked  that  provision.  Grundy 
moved  to  so  amend  the  resolution  that  it  should  read,  "  so 
much  of  the  surplus  revenue  and  tlie  dividends  of  stock  re- 
ceivable from  the  Bank  of  the  TTnited  States  as  may  he  neces- 
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sary  for  the  purpose  ought  to  be  set  apart."  But  Clayton 
went  further  still,  and  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  *'  sur- 
plus." The  Senate  adopted  both  amend  men  Is,  and  thus, 
shorn  of  all  allusion  to  the  surpiusj  the  resolutions  passed. 

A  few  days  after  they  were  thus  disposed  of  the  Senate 
was  surprised  by  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  John  Tyler 
announcing  that  his  resignation  of  the  olEee  of  Senator  bad 
been  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  The  General 
Assembly  of  that  State  liad  instruetod  l>oth  Tyler  and  Leigh 
to  vote  for  the  expunging  of  the  resolutiou  censuring  Jack- 
eon  for  removing  the  deposits. 

Sinc«  the  day,  two  years  before,  when  the  censure  was 
spread  on  the  journal  of  the  Senate,  expunging  it  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  party  duty.  Justice  to  Jackson  required 
that  it  shoiild  })e  done,  and  done  while  he  still  held  office. 
Candidates  for  State  legislatures  were  questioned  as  to  their 
views,  and  legislatures  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
elected  on  the  issue,  shall  or  shall  not  the  censure  be  ex- 
pimged  ?  One  by  one,  therefore,  many  of  them,  holding  the 
democratic  doctrine  of  the  right  of  instruction,  not  merely 
requested  but  required  their  Senators  to  use  their  influence 
and  cast  their  votes  on  behalf  of  Benton's  resolutions.  Dur- 
ing 1835  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey  bade  their  Sena- 
tors vote  for  expunging,  and  early  in  183f5  instructions  of 
a  like  kind  from  New  York,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and 
Virginia  were  laid  before  the  Senate.  Virginia  in  1835 
had  rasolved  that  the  removal  of  the  deposits  by  the  President 
"  was  a  dangerous  and  alarming  assumption  of  power  by  that 
officer  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,"  But  a 
great  change  had  come  over  the  opinions  of  her  legislators, 
and  in  February,  1836,  the  General  Assembly  commanded 
Senators  Tyler  and  Leigh  to  introduce  and  vote  for  an  ejt- 
punging  resolution,  and  declared  that  the  right  of  instruction 
was  one  of  the  vital  principles  of  our  free  institutions^  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Representative  to  obey  or  re- 
sign.* Governor  Tazewell  refused  to  transmit  the  resolu- 
tions,! whereupon  they  were  sent  by  the  presiding  officers  of 

*  Seute  DocuincntA,  No.  268,  24tb  Catigrew,  lit  Seasion,  Vol  lU. 
t  The  OoTernor'a  letter  ia  id  N'tles's  Register,  Vol.  1^  p.  11. 
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both  branches  of  the  legislature.     Tyler  at  once  resigned ;  * 
but  Leigh  refused  to  do  so  till  he  had  ''  signalized  "  his  re- 
sistance to  what  he  honestly  believed  to  be  unconstitutional 
H  instructions-f 

Maryland  and  Delaware  declared  against  the  mutilation 

of  the  journal ;  but  so  mauy  States  had  demanded  the  removal 

H   of  the  vot«  of  censure  that,  early  in  March,  Benton  gave 

notice  that  he  would  aocm  move  to  expunge.    He  was,  he  said, 

under  a  pleiige  to  the  American  j»eople  to  move  for  the  es- 

Ipunging  from  the  journal  of  certain  resolutions.  He  had  not 
done  so  at  an  earlier  day  because  he  believed  such  a  motion 
should  be  made  befoi*e  a  full  Senate.  There  was  still  one 
vacancy,  but  that  would  soon  be  filled,  and  when  it  was,  be 
should  at  once  bring  for^vard  his  resolutions.  When  intro- 
duced they  set  forth  that  the  resolution  of  March  twenty- 
H  oi^th,  1834,  was  irregularly,  illegally,  and  unconstitutionally 
adopted,  because  it  adjudged  Jackson  guilty  of  impeachment, 
\mi  a  stigma  on  him  as  a  violator  of  his  oath  of  office,  and 
H  allowed  bim  no  benefit  of  trial  or  means  of  defence;  that  it 
^  was  erroneous  and  unfounded  in  point  of  fact,  unjust  and  un- 
righteous, and  (Kintained  nothing  but  u  hwHC  and  floating  charge 
H  of  assuming  improper  power;  that  the  Senate  being  the 
"  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  President  when  accused  by  the 
House,  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution  before  articles  of 
impeachment  were  presented  was  a  breach  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  House,  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  a  suppression 
of  justice,  and  a  prejudgment  of  the  question ;  that  the  re- 
spectful and  temperate  defence  and  protest  of  the  President 
against  the  resolution  had  been  rejected  and  voted  a  breach 
of  privilege;  that  it  was  of  evil  example  and  dangerous  ten- 
dency, and  ouglit  never  to  have  been  received,  debated,  or 
adopted  by  the  Senate  or  entered  on  its  journal.  Therefore 
the  resolution  should  be  expunged,  and  the  secretary,  having 
brought  the  manuscript  journal  into  the  Senate,  should,  in 


•  Tjler't  letur  b  In  NUei*i  Bcgtottf,  ToL  L,  pp.  U-27.  Rim  wu  at  ooce 
elected  in  hia  stead. 

}  Ldgh's  letter  is  in  Niles*i  Register,  Vol.  t.,  pp.  28-32.  He  igrced  to  ttAxtsa 
**  ftt  the  commeDcemcat  ot  Uie  next  mbcIod  oI  iLe  predent  AsMmbly/' 
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its  presence,  draw  black  lines  around  the  resolve  and  write 
acrosH  the  face  of  it  in  plain  letters  the  words,  "  Expunged 

by  order  of  the  Senate  this day  of ,  in  the  year  of 

QUI  Lord  1830." 

In  defence  of  his  proposition  Benton  argued  that  the 
injunction  in  the  Constitution  to  each  House  "  to  keep  a 
journal  of  its  proceedings  "  meant  not  preserve,  but  make,  a 
journal ;  that  the  idea  of  keeping  a  journal  was  borrowed, 
with  much  more  in  law  and  parliamentary  usage,  from  Great 
Britain,  and  that,  high  and  saered  as  was  the  cltaracter  of 
their  journals  in  the  eyes  of  Parliament,  neither  House  had 
ever  hesitated  to  obliterate  or  expunge  any  entry  thought  to 
be  uneonstitutional,  untrue  in  law  or  fact,  or  unfit  to  be 
drawn  into  precedent. 

But  it  was  not  in  England  alone  that  precedents  need  be 
sought.  They  were  1o  be  fouud  on  this  aide  of  the  water, 
both  before  the  Revolution  and  since  the  Revolution,  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  colonies,  of  the  States,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States.  Did 
not  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  expunge  from  its  jour- 
nal one  of  a  set  of  resolutions  moved  by  Patrick  Henry  and 
carried  by  the  House  ?  Did  not  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts 
expiwge  from  its  journal  a  resolution  which  party  spirit  had 
recorded  there?  Did  not  the  Continental  Congress  in  the 
last  year  of  its  existence  expunge  from  its  journal  all  reoord 
of  opposition  to  the  Federal  Constitution  just  then  received 
from  the  hands  of  its  makers  ?  Did  not  the  Senate  of  Teu- 
nessee  a  few  years  b^ck  strike  out  an  entry  on  its  journal,  in 
almost  the  very  manner  proposed,  by  drawing  black  lines 
around  the  passage  condemned  ?  Did  not  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  1806  expunge  from  its  journal  everything 
relating  to  the  objectionable  memorials  of  Samuel  G.  Ogden 
and  William  S.  Smith?  Did  not  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1822  expunge  from  its  journal  an  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pinckney  made  a  few  hours  before  that  dis- 
tinguished [}atriot  died  ? 

Two  years  had  passed  since  the  resolution  proposed  to  be 
expunged  was  entered  on  the  journal;  during  that  period 
public  attentiou  had  been  called  to  it  by  able  and  eloquent 
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iebates,  by  fiearchhig  discussions  in  the  press,  by  the  demand 
[of  pleven  States  Uiat  it  be  expunged,  an*i  ao  it  should  be. 

Opponents  of  expunging  tiwk  the  grtmnd  that  the  resolu- 

Itiun  called  for  an  act  forbidden  by  the  Constitution;  that  the 

prohibition  was  contained  in  the  words,  **  each  House  shall 

keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings  " ;  that  the  word  *'  keep  " 

did  mean  guard,  take  care  of,  preserve;  that  the  injunction 

H  was  mandatory;  that  every  proeeeiling  of  the  Senate  must 

^Lbe  entered  on  its  journal  and,  whether  constitutional  or  un- 

^pBDDBtitutional,  must  there   remain.     Long  arguments  were 

made  to  prove  that,  in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  in  common 

usage,  in  holy  writ,  even  in  parliamentary  language,  "  to 

keep  "  meant  preserve.    To  keep  a  store,  keep  a  bouse,  a  horse, 

a  promise,  meant  care  for  and  preserve  them.     Is  not  tlie 

English  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  was  asked,  an  authority 

for  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases?     Do  we  not  find 

therein  many  uses  of  keep  ?    **  He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of 

•  his  eye  " ;  *'  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city  " ;  "  Holy  Father, 
keep  through  thine  own  name  " ;  "  T  keep  them  in  thy  name  " ; 
**  All  thou  gavest  me  I  have  kept."  Such  again  were  the 
parliamentary  terms,  keeper  of  the  rolls,  keeper  of  the  rec- 
ords, and  keep  order.  Still  more  binding  if  possible  was  the 
constitutional  requirement  that,  at  the  request  of  one-fifth 

•of  the  members  present,  the  yea  and  nay  vote  must  be  entered 
on  the  journal,  for  of  what  use  was  that  requirement  if  the 
Senate,  at  any  future  date,  could  expunge  the  yeas  and  nays 

»and  deprive  membera  of  their  constitutional  right  to  have 
fiieir  names  recorded  and  their  opinions  registered  on  all 
questions  on  which  they  voted  ? 
Taking  the  words,  *'  each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of 
its  proceedings,"  in  the  order  in  whicli  tliey  appear  in  the 
Constitution,  it  followed  that,  if  they  meant  anything,  they 
must  mean  that  each  House  shall  cause  a  record  of  its  pro* 
ceedings,  its  doings  from  day  to  day,  to  be  entered  on  a  jour- 
nal, and  preserve  the  record  so  made;  that  without  recording 
them  there  could  be  no  journal,  and  unless  preserved  the 
journal  would  not  be  kept;  that  the  journal,  not  may,  but 
must,  be  kept,  and  must  be  a  record  of  the  proceedings,  and 
not  merely  of  a  part  of  them. 
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It  was  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain  did  not  have  a 
written  constitution,  that  neither  House  of  Parliament  was 
under  an  express  obligation  to  keep  a  journal,  that  doing  so 
was  optional,  and  each  might  mutilate  or  deface  its  journal 
at  pleasure,  and  that  instances  of  expunging  drawn  from  such 
sources  were  without  influence  as  precedents  in  our  country. 

But  the  Senate  was  not  yet  disposed  to  mutilate  its  jour- 
nal, and,  late  in  the  session,  Benton's  resolutions  were  laid 
on  the  table  and  remained  there  when  Congress  rose.  So 
likewise  was  a  resolution  offered  by  Calhoun  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  providing  proper  means  for  keeping  the  journals  of 
both  Houses,  and  for  protecting  them  from  being  mutilated, 
obliterated,  defaced,  expunged,  disfigured,  altered,  or  other- 
wise destroyed  or  injured. 

Though  the  Senate  refused  to  gratify  the  friends  of  Jack- 
son by  expunging  the  vote  of  censure,  it  afforded  their  chief 
a  personal  triumph  by  confirming  the  appointment  of  Andrew 
Stevenson  to  be  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St  James,  and  that 
of  Roger  B.  Taney  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Since  the  rejection  of  Stevenson  in  June  of  1834  no  other 
name  had  been  presented,  and  for  more  than  fonr  years, 
dating  from  the  rejection  of  Van  Buren,  our  country  was  not 
represented  by  a  minister  In  London.  But  the  strength  of 
the  administration  party  in  the  Senate  had  been  gre^itly  in- 
creased of  late.  The  nominaticm  of  Stevenson  was  therefore 
again  sent,  and,  despite  an  adverse  rejx)rt  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  was  confirmed.  John  Mar- 
shall died  in  Philadelphia  on  July  sixth,  1835,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  appointed  Chief  Justice 
on  the  last  day  of  January,  1801,  took  his  seat  on  the  bench 
on  the  fourth  of  February,  and  in  the  course  of  four  and 
thirty  years  had  raised  the  Supreme  Court  from  a  petty 
tribunal  to  the  most  august  in  the  land,  had  delivered  opin- 
ions which  set  forth  and  established  its  jurisdiction,  limited 
the  powers  of  Congress  and  of  the  States,  established  new 
principles  of  government,  and  shaped  and  moulded  the  Con- 
stitution. 

To  find  a  worthy  successor  was  a  hard  task;  but  to  Jack- 
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son  it,  ppemed  easy,  and  he  sent  to  the  Senate  the  name  of 
Roger  Taney.*  Twice  had  his  name  come  before  the  Senate, 
once  when  nominated  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
again  when  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  each 
time  the  Senate  had  refused  its  assent.  That  Jackson  was 
moved  by  any  consideration  of  fitness  may  well  bo  doubted. 
Justice  to  Taney  alone  moved  him.  His  will  must  be  the  law. 
The  stone  twice  rejected  by  the  builders  must  become  the 
comer  stone  of  the  temple,  and  this  time  the  Senate  by  a  strict 
party  vote  consented.f 

To  Jackson  that  act  was  a  great  personal  triumph,  nor 
did  Taney  view  it  in  any  other  light.  The  dignity,  (lie  grave 
responsibilities  of  the  great  place  to  which  he  had  boon  raised, 
the  illustrious  career  of  his  distinguished  predecessor,  might 
well  have  sobered  the  new  Chief  Justice.  But  it  was  with 
no  thoughts  of  such  things  that  Taney  took  his  seat  in  the 
chair  of  John  Marshall.  "  There  are,"  he  wrote  Jackson, 
"  circumstances  connected  with  my  appointment  which  ren- 
der it  even  more  gratifying  than  it  would  have  been  in  ordi- 
nary times.  I  owe  this  honor  to  you,  to  whom  I  would  rather 
owe  it  than  to  any  other  man  on  earth,  and  I  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  strength  of  my  own  friend.  I  go  into  office 
not  by  the  leave,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  men 
who  have  so  long  and  so  perseveringly  sought  to  destroy  me, 
and  I  am  glad  to  feel  that  I  do  not  owe  it  to  any  forbearance 
on  their  part.  But  it  is  a  source  of  further  gratification 
*'  that  if  Providence  spares  our  lives,  it  will  be  the  lot  of  one 
of  the  rejected  of  the  panic  Senate,  as  the  highest  judicial 
officer  of  the  country,  to  administer,  in  your  presence  and  in 
the  view  of  the  whole  nation,  the  oath  of  office  to  another, 
rejected  of  the  same  Senate,  when  he  enters  into  the  first 
office  in  the  world.  The  spectacle  will  be  a  lesson  which 
neither  the  people  nor  politicians  should  forget."  t 

By  this  time  the  dispute  with  France  had  been  happily 
adjusted,  and  tlie  Senate,  more  than  ever  disposed  to  listen 
to  some  plan  for  disposing  of  the  surplus,  had  taken  up  the 
scheme  so  long,  so  persistently  urged  by  Clay. 

•  Dtcemb«r  38,  16W.  t  UsKh  16,  1S8«. 

(Tue7  to  JacksoQ,  March  17,  1830. 
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One  day  late  in  December,  the  buaincas  of  the  morning 
having  been  finished,  Clay  asked  leave  to  introdnce  a  land 
bill.  He  proposed,  he  said,  to  distribute  among  the  four-and- 
twenty  States  the  net  proceeds  of  public  land  sold  during 
the  years  1833  to  1837  inclusive.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  money 
paid  for  land  sold  in  the  seven  new  States  was  to  be  set  aside 
for  them  in  addition  to  the  five  per  cent,  already  theirs  under 
compact  with  the  Umted  States.  The  residue,  whether  from 
sales  in  States  or  Territories,  was  to  be  distributed  among 
all  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  federal  population.  Large 
and  liberal  grants  were  also  to  be  made  to  several  new  States 
to  put  them  on  an  equality  with  others  to  which  the  bounty 
of  Congress  had  been  extended. 

The  net  amount  of  sales  for  1833,  1834,  1835,  Clay 
stated,  was  twenty-one  million  dollars.  This  he  proposed  to 
distribute  on  May  first,  1836;  two  millions  and  more  among 
the  seven  new  States,  eighteen  millions  and  more  among  all 
the  States. 

In  general  the  new  bill  was  much  the  same  as  the  act 
vetoed  by  the  President  in  1833.  Had  the  Executive,  said 
Clay,  approved  it,  heads  of  departments  would  not  now  be 
taxing  their  ingenuity  to  find  useless  objects  of  expenditure; 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  States  for  internal  improvements,  education  and  coloniza- 
tion ;  new  channels  of  trade  and  communication  might  have 
been  opened,  industry  stimulated,  labor  rewarded,  youth  res- 
cued from  ignorance,  vice,  and  ruin,  and  innumerable  de- 
scendants of  Africa  transported  from  a  country  where  they 
never  could  enjoy  political  and  social  rights  to  the  native 
land  of  their  fathers. 

Leave  was  granted ;  the  bill  went  to  the  C-ommittee  on 
Public  Lands,  and  was  duly  reported  in  April.  Meantime 
resolutions  in  favor  of  distribution  had  come  from  the  State 
legislatures  of  Rhode  Island,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland,  and  against  such  use  of  the  money  from  Missouri, 
and  an  amendment  had  been  offered  extending  the  annual 
distribution  to  the  end  of  the  year  1841. 

Senators  who  opposed  the  bill  held  that  it  provided  for 
the  distribution  not  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
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but  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States.  By  the  most  liberal 
calculation  jxjssible  the  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1790  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1835,  was,  they  claimed,  but  sixty-one  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  The  total  cost  of  lands^  including  principal 
and  interest  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
money  paid  for  the  Cumberland  road,  the  Yazoo  claim  of 
Georgia,  and  under  Indian  treaties,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
land  office,  salaries  of  receivers,  registers,  surveyors,  and  the 
cost  of  surveying,  was,  all  told,  for  the  same  period,  a  little 
over  sixty-one  millions.  The  difference  was  the  true  net 
proceeds,  and  this  difference  waa  but  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

In  the  sixty-one  and  a  half  million  dollars  of  gross  re- 
ceipts was  included  seventeen  million  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-one  thousand  received  for  land  sold  between  1833  and 
September  thirtieth,  1835.  Was  it  not  clear,  then,  that  prior 
to  1833  there  was  no  surplus,  no  net  proceeds,  but  a  great 
deficit?  Up  to  that  time  the  lands  were  in  debt  to  the  Tfeas- 
ury.  Not  till  the  close  of  1835  did  net  proceeds  appear.  To 
take  money  from  the  Treasury  wliich  came  into  it  from  land 
sales  before  1835  would  be  to  take  money  not  there,  money 
which  had  l)een  advanced,  which  had  been  derived  from  other 
sources.  It  would  be  a  distribution  not  of  net  proceeds  but 
of  revenue. 

Such  a  gift  of  money  from  such  a  source  would  demoral- 
ixe  the  people  and  reduce  the  States  to  a  condition  of  abject 
dependence  on  tlie  national  Treasury ;  would  engender  local 
strife  and  disgraceful  scrambling  in  the  State  legislatures; 
would  create  the  necessity  of  raising  by  taxation  an  amount 
greater  than  the  sum  distributed ;  and  to  raise  money  by 
taxation  merely  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  it  among 
many  that  had  not  originally  contributed  it  was  bad  policy, 
bad  government,  bad  finance.  Once  in  the  treasuries  of  the 
States,  wild  schemes  of  internal  improvements,  such  as  they 
did  not  need  and  under  other  circumstances  would  not  have 
dreamed  of,  would  be  undertaken ;  expenses  greater  than  the 
land  fund  could  supply  would  be  incurred,  and  more  taxa- 
tion would  be  required  to  make  good  the  deficit.     The  prin- 
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ciple  of  distribution,  moreover,  was  nnjust  because  it  gave 
to  seven  States  nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  sum,  when  a  fair 
distribution  would  give  them  but  a  sixth ;  because  it  ceded 
to  several  States  half  a  million  acres  each,  in  addition  to 
large  grants  already  received,  and  because  it  gave  to  the  old 
Stales  suras  far  less  than  they  had  contributed  to  be  used  in 
quieting  Indian  titles  and  paying  Indian  annuities  and  man- 
aging llie  public  domain.  The  Revolutionary  debt  for  which 
the  lands  had  been  pledged  had  not  been  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  sale,  but  out  of  money  collected  from  imposts. 
The  oesaiona  of  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Ma3sachusett8,  and 
Georgia  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  the  coffers  of  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  or  Vermont,  nor  did  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  ever  intend  that  the  funds  of 
the  nation,  however  raised,  should  be  distributed  among  the 
Statee. 

A  vote  for  the  bill  was  a  vote  to  make  the  States  pen- 
eioners  on  the  general  government,  stipendiaries  of  its  bounty, 
distributees  of  its  revenue.  The  whole  taxing  power  would 
soon  be  absorbed  by  the  general  government  and  State  taxa- 
tion be  discontinued,  and  the  expenses  of  the  old  States  would 
be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sold  in  the  new.  A  vote 
for  the  bill  was  a  vote  for  a  high  tariff,  for  when  the  land 
revenue  was  given  away  the  cost  of  government  must  be  met 
by  the  proceeds  of  the  tariff.  Refuse  a  distribution,  and  a 
lower  tariif,  a  reduction  in  price  of  land,  a  liberal  pre-emp- 
tion law,  and  generous  donations  to  new  settlers  and  now 
States  would  surely  follow. 

Revenue  from  customs,  it  was  held,  was  scarcely  equal 
to  the  ordinary  cost  of  government,  could  not  bear  any  ex- 
traordinary appropriation,  and  as  further  reduction  of 
rates  must  be  made  in  1837,  1839,  1841,  and  1842,  the 
tariff  would  soon  fail  to  produce  the  absolutely  needed 
revenue. 

Sixty-nine  appropriation  bills  on  the  files  of  the  House 
and  Senate  called  for  the  expenditure  of  twenty-eight  million 
dollars,  and  nineteen  others  for  sums  not  stated.  Yet  there 
was  in  the  Treasury,  at  that  moment,  but  thirty-two  millions 
of  dollars.     Pass  this  distribution  bill,  and  appropriations 
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most  proper,  nay,  necessary,  for  the  welfare  of  the  coimtry, 
must  be  cut  off  at  once.  The  army  must  be  neglected  while 
the  Seminoles  ravaged  Florida,  the  navy  must  languish, 
fortifications  l)o  discontinued,  and  every  department  of 
government,  civil  and  judicial,  deprived  of  needed  sup- 
port 

Clay  defended  his  bill  as  constitutional,  just,  and  ex- 
pedient, and  a  very  proper  measure  to  relieve  the  country 
from  the  evils  of  a  surplus  revenue  not  wanted  for  the  us© 
of  the  government  and  not  safe  in  the  possession  of  the  State 
banks.  The  majority  were  with  him,  the  bill  passed,  and 
early  in  May  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  took  it  to  the  House, 
where  it  was  tabled  to  make  way  for  a  far  more  popular 
scheme  for  the  distribution  of  all  the  surplus  revenue,  a  bill 
which  had  come  down  from  the  Senate  bearing  the  title,  "  An 
act  to  regulate  the  deposits  of  the  public  money." 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  Calhoun  had  reintroduced 
the  biU  for  the  regulation  of  public  deposits,  which  at  the 
previous  session  paased  the  Senate  but  not  the  House,  and 
contained  provisionB  for  two  distinct  objects,  the  deposit  and 
safe-keeping  of  such  a  sum  of  public  money  as  waa  to  bo 
retained  by  the  Treasury,  and  the  disposal  of  the  excess  above 
that  sum.  As  to  the  proper  use  of  the  surplus  three  amend- 
ments were  offered :  one,  by  Silas  Wright,  that  whenever  the 
money  in  the  TreHsury  amounted  to  more  than  seven  millions 
the  excess  should  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  States;  one,  by 
Calhoun,  that  for  a  certain  time  and  on  certain  conditions 
the  unexpended  balance  on  the  last  day  of  each  year  should 
be  deposited  with  the  States  in  the  ratio  of  population,  to 
bear  no  interest  and  to  be  retained  till  needed ;  and  one,  by 
Webster,  thnt  aU  the  money  in  the  Treasury  on  January  first, 
less  a  certain  sum,  should  be  divided  among  the  States  in 
proportion  to  population,  one-half  on  the  first  of  April,  and 
one-quarter  on  the  first  of  July  and  October,  to  be  kept  by 
the  States  and  repaid  when  needed. 

I  At  this  stage  of  the  debate  the  bill  and  amendments  went 
to  a  select  committee,  which  reported  as  a  substitute  the  biU 
which,  after  some  amendment,  reached  the  House.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  to  select,  near  the  places  of  col- 
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loction  and  disbursement  of  tlic  revenue,  State  banks  to  be 
depositories  of  the  public  money.  Each  might  have  an 
amount  equal  to  three-fourths  of  its  paid-up  capital,  must 
redeem  its  notes  in  specie,  and  after  July  fourth,  1836,  must 
issue  no  notes  under  five  dollars.  Should  there  be  no  safe 
banks  near  any  place  where  the  revenue  was  gathered,  or 
should  they  refuse  to  receive  the  money  on  deposit,  or  should 
tlie  amount  coUeoted  exceed  the  shares  to  which  they  were 
entitled^  the  Secretary  might  deposit  in  other  banks  of  that 
State  or  Territory  or  in  tiiosc  of  an  adjacent  State.  Interest 
at  two  per  cent,  per  annum  mupt  be  paid  by  each  bank  on  all 
deposits  in  excess  of  one-quarter  of  its  paid-up  capital  when 
the  excess  had  been  on  deposit  fnr  three  months. 

The  three  sections  which  related  to  the  distribution  of 
the  surplus  provided  that  all  money  in  the  Treasury  on  the 
first  of  January,  1837,  less  five  millions  of  dollars,  should 
be  deposited  with  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  representation  in  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  of  Repre- 
sentatives; required  each  State  to  pledge  its  faith  for  the  safe- 
keeping and  return,  when  required,  of  the  share  it  received, 
and  named  the  first  days  of  January^  April,  July,  and  Oc- 
tober, 1837,  as  those  on  each  of  which  one-quarter  of  the 
deposit  should  bo  made  with  the  accepting  States. 

A  struggle  at  once  began  in  the  House  for  a  separation 
of  the  bill  into  two,  one  to  r^ulate  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
deposits  in  the  State  banks  and  another  for  the  distribution 
of  the  surplus.  In  the  midst  of  the  contest  K.  M.  Johnson 
went  about  among  the  members  assuring  them  that  Jackaon 
would  approve  a  deposit  with  the  States  but  would  surely 
veto  a  loan.  An  amendment  was  therefore  proposed  at  once; 
the  provision  for  certificates  to  be  sold  and  bear  interest  from 
the  date  of  sale  was  stricken  out ;  each  State  was  required  to 
pledge  its  faith  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  it  received, 
when  needed  to  meet  appropriations,  and  the  Secretary  was 
forbidden  to  call  for  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  in  any 
one  month  from  any  one  State  without  giving  thirty  days* 
notice  for  each  twenty  thousand  required. 

This  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  reported  to  the  House, 
which  passed  it  immediately,  with  every  manifestation  of 
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delight.*  "  I  never  witnessed  such  rejoicing,"  Johnson  wrote 
Jackson,  '*  as  I  have  this  day  seen  among  our  friends  as  soon 
as  1  gave  assurance  to  moat  of  them  that  jou  would  approve 
of  the  deposit  principle  with  the  States,  but  that  you  would 
veto  a  bonus,  or  loaning  as  specified.  The  amendment  em- 
bracing your  suggestions  went  like  wildfire  or  the  fire  of  the 
prairies.'*  f 

The  Senate  promptly  accepted  the  amendment,  and  the 
next  day,  June  twenty-third,  Jackson  signed  the  bill.  That 
he  had  acted  wisely  seemed  so  doubtful  that,  to  quiet  his  con- 

tHcicnce,  the  President  wrote  to  Tauey  for  advice-  The  Chief 
Justice  assured  him  that  if  the  principle  were  once  acknowl- 
edged that  Congress  might  raise  revenue  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  general  government,  deposit  the  money  with  the  States 

^kr  with  a  corporation,  suffer  it  to  remain  to  the  end  of  time, 
and  go  on  raising  more  to  add  to  the  deposit,  there  waa  no 
limit  to  the  powers  of  Congress.  The  friends  of  the  admin- 
istration were  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  power  to  tax  might 
be  extended  to  other  purposes  than  paying  debts.  They  would 
find  it  imjKJSsible  ever  to  get  back  the  money  from  the  States. 
The  universal  impression  was  that  it  never  would  be  recalled, 
and  if  not  returned  the  friends  of  strict  construction  would 
be  guilty  of  sanctioning  a  principle  directly  at  variance  with 
that  for  which  they  had  so  long  contended.  He  had  not  met 
one  political  friend  who  di<I  not  regret  the  cotirse  taken  by 
the  party  in  Congress.  Still,  all  admitted  that,  considering 
the  shape  in  which  the  bill  came  to  Jackson,  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority by  which  it  had  passed,  he  did  right  to  withhold  his 
veto,  and  in  this  Taney  concurred. { 

^h  Just  how  large  the  surplus  would  be  was  not  known;  but, 
supposing  the  sum  to  be  at  least  thirty  millions,  Delaware, 
with  three  members  of  Congress,  would  receive  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  New  York,  the  moet 
populous  State,  four  millions  and  three-quarters. 

The  causes  of  the  great  sales  of  public  land  in  the  years 
1834,  1835,  and  1836,  were  said,  by  men  who  lived  in  those 

*  The  jeu  were  16K,  the  nays  8fi. 

f  B.  U.  Johoioo  to  Jackimn,  June  3,  1B8A. 

X  TftDoy  to  JwluoD,  June  23,  188ft. 
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days  to  have  been  the  wild  craze  for  Bpecnlation,  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  cottou,  the  wave  of  immigranta  which  swept  over 
the  West,  the  rocklesaness  with  which  the  frontier  States  en- 
tered on  systems  of  internal  improvement,  the  ease  with  which 
money  could  be  borrowed  from  the  bauka,  and  the  low  price  of 
public  lands,  for  any  acre  open  to  private  sale  could  be  had 
for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  Millions  of  acres  were  bought  to 
be  held  for  a  rise  in  value.  Hundreds  of  thousands  were  laid 
out  as  town  sites  and  sold  at  immense  profit.  Villages  and 
cities  sprang  up  in  the  wilderness,  said  a  writer  describing 
these  times;  wild  and  unproductive  prairies  suddenly  became 
mines  of  wealth,  and  all  who  had  money  or  credit  plunged 
headlong  into  speculation.  The  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
the  city  merchant,  the  country  merchant,  bought  land  and 
paid  their  debts,  if  paid  at  all,  not  with  dollars  but  with  over^ 
valued  acres.  Land  bought  from  the  government  for  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  an  acre  was  at  once  valued  at  ten  or  fifteen  dol- 
lars an  acre.  The  more  a  man  bought,  and  the  more  he  bor- 
rowed to  pay  for  it,  the  richer  he  was.  Bits  of  wild  prairie, 
far  removed  from  all  means  of  easy  access,  were  laid  out,  on 
paper,  into  town  lots  which  sold  for  twenty  dollars  a  lot. 
Railroads  were  projected  and  torminal  sites  planned  and  sold. 
What  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  were  to  the  cotton  trade,  that 
was  Chicago  to  the  town-lot  business.  Hither  came  by  the 
hundreds  men  with  beautifully  drawn  and  colored  maps  of 
unbuilt  towns  and  cities  to  meet  thousands  of  other  men  eager 
to  buy.  Every  vessel,  it  is  said,  that  came  to  Chicago  was 
crowded  with  eastern  speculators.  Such  was  the  craze  that 
the  phantom  town  projectors  actually  invaded  the  East  and 
sold  their  lots  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  prior  to  1834  had  the 
sale  of  public  lauds  in  any  one  year  amounted  to  four  million 
dollars ;  but  the  moment  they  .became  a  source  of  speculation 
the  receipts  rose  with  astonishing  rapidity  to  $4,887,000  in 
1834,  to  14,757,000  in  1S35,  and  the  nest  year  exceeded 
$24,000,000,  an  amoimt  greater  than  the  sum  total  yielded 
by  their  sale  in  the  thirteen  years  lietween  the  abolition 
of  the  credit  system  in  1820  and  the  beginning  of  speculative 
buying  in  1834. 
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This  vast  sum  consisted  not  of  specie  but  of  credit  on 
the  books  of  the  five-and -thirty  baDks  that  held  the  govern- 
ment deposits.  Their  notes  and  those  of  other  institutiona 
which  they  saw  tit  to  receive  on  deposit  formed  what  was  called 
land-office  money,  for  nothing  else,  save  8pe<!ie  and  in  some 
cases  Vir^uia  scrips  could  be  taken  by  the  agents  in  exchange 
for  public  domain.  Borrowed  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  on  all 
Borta  of  security,  land-offioe  money  was  taken  by  the  specu- 
lators to  some  Western  land  office,  was  thewi  exchanged  for 
land,  and  deposited  as  public  revenue  in  some  deposit  bank; 
was  lent  again  to  speculators,  was  used  again  to  buy  land, 
once  more  came  back  to  the  deposit  banks  to  swell  the  govern- 
ment credit,  an<l  so  went  round  and  roimd  again  and  again, 
transferring  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  from  the 
government  to  the  speculators,  and  rolling  up  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  credit  for  the  government  on  the 
books  of  the  deposit  banks  without  adding  one  dollar  to  its 
available  funds.  Speculators,  said  Benton,  go  to  the  banks, 
borrow  five,  ten,  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  small  notes  under 
twenty  dollars,  carry  them  off  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
miles,  and  then  lay  theui  out  for  public  land.  As  i)ublic- 
land  money  tliey  would  circulate,  and  as  many  would  never 
return  to  the  bank  of  issue,  and  others  not  for  a  long  time, 
the  profit  was  considerable.  Loaded  with  such  pa|)er  the 
apeculator  would  outbid  settlers,  and  then  hold  the  laud  at 
a  higher  price,  which  must  be  paid  in  real  money.  This  he 
knew  to  be  the  cause  of  the  great  sales  which  were  filling 
the  Treasury  with  paper,  flooding  the  new  States  with  bank 
bills,  injuring  the  settlers,  and  rolling  up  a  surplus  revenue. 
These  manifold  evils  must  be  checked,  and  a  proper  check,  he 
believed,  was  an  act  requiring  those  who  purchased  land  to 
pay  for  it  with  gold  or  silver.  But  when  he  moved  an  in- 
struction to  the  Committee  on 'Public  Lands  to  bring  in  such 
a  bill  the  Senate  laid  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

Congress,  nevertheless,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  reported  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  aimed  at  the  combinations  of  individuals  who^ 
provided  with  land  money  borrowed  from  the  banks,  attended 
the  land  auctions,  put  down  competition,  monopolized  the 
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sales,  and  then  ousted  settlers  from  their  selected  spots  or 
forced  them  to  buy  at  an  advance  and  pay  in  real  money. 
It  was  tabled  because  the  provisions  were  thought  inadequate; 
but  assurances  were  given  thut  the  matter  sliould  be  taken  up 
at  the  next  session.  The  House  appointed  a  committee, 
which  asked  leave  to  sit  during  the  recess  and  inquire  into 
the  connection  of  deposit  banks  with  the  land  offices  for  the 
purpose  of  sjieculation  in  public  lands;  to  Gud  out  to  whom 
funds  had  been  loaned  by  the  banks  and  to  what  extent  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  public  lauds,  and  to  report  to  what 
extent  combinations  had  been  formed  to  control  legislative 
actions  by  Congress.  Leave  was  not  granted,  and  the  two 
Houses  having  adjourned  without  acting,  Jackson  took  up 
the  question,  and  fully  convinced  that  the  enormous  issue  of 
bank  fain li ties  was  the  cause  of  these  combiuations,  that  the 
national  domain  was  fast  being  turned  into  a  fund  for  the 
redemption  of  bank  pnppr,  that  fraud  was  widespread  and 
corruption  extending  to  the  public  lands,  to  the  Treasury 
and  to  Congress,  instructed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
issue  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Specie  Circular.  This 
required  receivers  of  public  money  and  deposit  banks  to 
accept  in  payment  of  public  land  sold  after  the  fifteenth  day 
of  August  nothing  but  gold,  silver  or  Virginia  land  scrip. 

No  hardship,  it  was  explained  by  the  Globe,  could  come 
of  this  order.  Gold  and  silver  were  plentiful,  were  flowing 
into  the  coimtry  from  all  quarters,  and  were  easy  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  new  States  would  be  relieved  from  tiie  curse 
of  land-office  money;  strange  notes  from  distant  banks,  forced 
into  circulation  because  they  were  received  at  the  land  ofliees, 
would  cease  to  pass  current;  speculators,  monopolizers,  en- 
grossers of  public  land  would  be  reduced  to  their  actual  capi- 
tal and  put  on  a  par  with  the  humblest  settler,  and  though 
the  amount  of  land  sold  would  be  greatly  reduced,  the  money 
paid  for  it  would  be  better. 

On  the  subject  of  Indian  removal  beyond  the  Mississippi 
the  language  of  the  message  was  most  hopeful,  A  country 
west  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  had  been  set  apart  for  them, 
had  been  divided  into  districts,  and  to  each  tribe  a  tract 
allotted  far  larger  than  it  possessed  in  tlie  East.     Schools 
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and  churches,  council-honaes  and  dwellings  for  the  chiefs  had 
been  erected,  merhatiioal  arts  introduced,  and  dnmeatic  ani- 
mals, looms,  spinniiig-whcels  and  farm  iitonsils  given  them. 
From  that  territory  all  white  settlers  were  exchided,  and  to 
it  all  tribes  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Florida,  save  two  small 
l>ands  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  the  Cberokees,  had  agreed 
to  go. 

Bnt  while  the  members  of  Congress  were  listening  to 
tbia  comfortnbie  asauranco,  an  attempt  to  remove  a  tribe 
pledged  to  go  had,  for  the  second  time  during  JMckson'a  ad- 
ministration, brought  on  an  Indian  war.  The  first,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  was  short  and  of  interest  chiefly  as  another  phase  of 
the  hopeless  struggle  of  the  red  man  unth  the  while. 

Among  the  Indian  tribes  that  in  1831  occupied  part  of 
the  territory  now  in  Illinois  were  the  Pottawatoniies,  who 
dwelt  about  the  head  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  whose  hunting-grounds  lay  between  the  Illinois 
and  the  Mississippi  rivers.  In  1804,  by  a  treaty  made  with 
General  JlaTrison  at  St.  Tx>uis,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  ceded 
their  territory  between  the  Illinois,  the  Wisconsin  and  the 
Mississippi  rivers,  but  stipulated  that  until  the  land  was  sold 
by  the  United  States  they  should  have  the  privilege  of  himt- 
ing  and  living  on  it.  Ix)ng  before  that  time  came,  and  while 
the  edge  of  the  frontier  was  still  far  to  the  eastward,  squatters 
invaded  tlie  lands,  sought  to  force  the  Indians  to  leave,  and 
ap|)eared  moat  desirous  to  get  possession  of  the  ancient  Indian 
town  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  to  which  the  Sacs  came 
every  year  to  grow  corn.  In  the  war  with  Great  Britain  the 
Sacs  of  the  Rock  River  country  took  sides  with  the  British, 
and  forced  those  not  so  disposed  to  seek  a  refuge  in  tho 
Missouri  Valley.  With  this  part  a  treaty  was  made  in  1815 
binding  them  never  to  unite  with  tlie  Sacs  of  Rock  River 
and  to  stand  by  the  treaty  of  1804.  The  Rock  River  Sacs 
were  next  summoned  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  re- 
fused, continued  their  depredations  for  a  year  before  their 
chiefs  agreed  to  submit,  and  in  181  fi  signed  a  treaty  binding 
itbem  to  recognize  and  confirm  the  treaty  of  ISOL 

By  this  time  that  remarkable  craze  for  migration  to  the 
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West  bad  seized  on  the  people  of  the  seaboard ;  immigrants 
came  by  buiidreds  of  thonsauda ;  Indiana  and  Illinois  entered 
the  Union  an  States;  tie  country  of  the  Rock  River  Sacs 
was  surrounded  by  settlers,  the  longing  for  their  lauds  be- 
came more  intense  than  ever,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1830, 
while  the  Indiana  were  off  on  their  winter  hunt,  the  long- 
desired  village  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  River  was  taken  poa- 
aession  of  by  settlers  and  the  old  men  and  women  driven  away. 
When  the  Indians  returned  in  the  8i)ring  of  1831  and  found 
their  village  in  the  bands  of  the  whites  and  their  women  and 
children  on  the  banks  of  the  itisaiasippi,  they  vowed  ven- 
geauee,  and,  led  by  Black  Hawk  and  aided  by  some  war- 
riors from  the  ICicka[KK)  and  Pottawatomie  nations,  took  poa- 
session  of  their  old  village,  unroofed  houst*8,  threw  down 
fences,  destroyed  grain,  drove  off  cattle,  and  threatened  the 
Bettlei-s  with  death  if  they  remained.* 

Here,  in  the  opinion  of  Governor  Reynolds  of  Hlinois, 
was  such  an  invasion  of  the  State  as  gave  him  power  to  call 
out  the  militia,  which  he  did.  General  Clark,  Superinteudeut 
of  Indian  Affairs  at  St.  Louis,  and  Greneral  Gaines,  com- 
mander of  the  Western  division  of  the  anny,  were  then  called 
on  to  assist,  and  ten  companies  of  regulars  were  soon  on  dieir 
way  to  Rock  Island  under  Gaines. f  On  reaching  the  village 
a  third  of  the  Indians  were  easily  persuaded  to  cross  the 
Mississippi,  but  the  rest  declare<l  they  woul<l  never  go,t  and 
showed  such  willingness  to  fight  that  Gaines  called  on  Gov- 
ernor Reynolds  for  militia,  which  early  in  July  joined  him 
at  tlie  mouth  of  Rock  River.  The  militia  marched  along  the 
bank,  while  Gaines  and  the  regulars  came  up  the  river  in  a 
steamboat,  till  the  Indian  town  was  reached  and  found  de- 
serted. The  whole  band  had  crossed  tlie  Mississippi  in  the 
night.  The  few  hundred  bark  lodges,  all  that  remained  of 
a  once  great  Indian  town  that  had  occupied  the  site  for  many 
generations,  were  then  given  to  the  flames,  and,  this  done, 
the  troops  started  homeward. 

Black  Hawk  and  his  chiefs  then  sou^t  out  General 

*  A  Hiatorj  of  DUiiou  from  Ita  Coinmenccrnent  as  a  State  in  1818  to  1817»  bf 
Thomas  Ford,  pp.  100-111. 

t  NU«e'fl  B««ister,  Vol  XL,  pp.  269,  SS6.  \  Ibid.,  |i.  409. 
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Jflines  and  made  a  treaty  binding  them  never  to  cross  the 
liaslBsippi  without  leave.  But  the  next  spring  Black  Hawk 
ad  his  baud  returned  and  entered  the  villages  of  the  Potta- 
^atomies  and  Winnebngoos,  in  hope  of  making  them  allies. 
PAgain  the  militia  took  the  field^  and  while  waiting  for  the 
regulars  to  join  them,  burned  the  Prophet's  Town  in  the  Rock 
River  country.  Elated  at  this  success,  a  little  band  of  troops 
pushed  on  further,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  fled  from  llie 
field.*  The  Indiana  then  rushed  down  on  a  liettlement  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Ottawa,  massacred  near  a  score  of  men,  women 
and  children,  and  carried  off  two  young  woracn,f  killed  set- 
tlers wherever  found,  attacked  Apple  River  Fort,  within 
twelve  miles  of  Galena,  and  soonred  the  country  from  Chicago 
to  Galena,  and  from  the  Illiuoia  River  to  Wisconsin. 

^P  Their  success,  however,  was  short  lived,  for,  in  June,  they 
were  beaten  at  a  place  called  Kellogg's  Grove,  were  followed 
and  beaten  again,  in  July,  near  the  Wisconsin  River,  and 
on  tlie  bank  of  the  Misaissippi  River,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Bad  Axe  River,  from  wOiich  the  battle  takes  its  name, 
the  Indians  were  signally  defeated.  Black  Hawk  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  with  his  son  and  a  few  chiefs  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, and  after  a  short  confinement  in  Fortress  Monroe 
returned  to  his  people  in  18334 

Ip  The  second  war,  which  had  just  opened,  dragged  on  for 
seven  years,  cost  millions  of  money,  and  taxed  the  skill  of 
our  ablest  generals,  was  with  tlie  Seminoles  of  Florida. 
While  that  country  was  still  a  province  of  Spain,  the  prca- 
cnoe  in  it  of  these  Indians  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance 
to  the  planters  of  Georgia,  because  of  the  protection  afforded 

Ufo  every  slave  who  fle<!  from  his  master  and  to  every  jailbird 

"Vho  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  the  law,  and  because  of  the 
constant  thefts  of  horses,  hogs  and  cattle  from  the  planta- 

t*  IQBwari  Republicu,  V»j  22,  16S2 ;  Xtlea'A  Register,  Vol.  XUI,  p.  S74. 
f  NUe«*s  Regutcr,  Vol.  XLH,  pp.  S8S,  853. 

X  Among  tbe  troops  eagagcd  in  tbU  war  were  manr  men  whose  names,  UtUe 
known  then,  have  Bince  become  (unouA.  Abraham  Lincola  aerred  la  tbe  ranks 
■nd  hecaoie  a  captain.  Robert  Andcnion,  the  defender  of  Sumter;  Winfietd  Scott, 
Zacbarj  Tajlor,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and  Jeffereon  DaviB  served  with  tbe 
regulars. 
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tions.  Ko  sooner,  therefore,  was  Florida  delivered  to  ns  than 
a  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Camp  Moultrie  in  1823  by  wliicA 
tiie  Seniiuoles  pledged  themselves  to  do  all  they  could  to 
seize  and  deliver  to  the  agent  all  runaway  slaves  and  fugi- 
tives from  justice.  But  the  treaty  in  this  respect  was  not 
executed.  So  many  of  both  sorts  of  fugitives  had  married 
into  the  nation  and  become  a  part  of  it  that  the  Seminolea 
were  not  at  all  disposed  to  surrender  them. 

The  government  meantime  adopted  the  policy  of  remov- 
ing the  Indians  across  the  Mississippi,  and  having  applied 
it  to  the  case  of  the  Creeks,  turned  next  to  the  Seminolcs,  and 
in  May  of  1832,  at  Payne's  Landing,  closed  a  removal  treaty 
with  fifteen  chiefs  of  the  nation.  A  commission  of  Indiana 
was  first  to  view  the  eountrv  reserved  for  the  Seminoles  in 
what  is  now  Indian  Territory,  and  should  the  land  be  satis- 
factory, and  should  the  Creeks  be  willing  to  unite  with  the 
Seminoles,  migration  thither  was  to  K^gin  early  in  1833  and 
be  completed  l)efore  1835.  The  commission  went,  saw  the 
land,  reported  favorably,  and  in  March,  1833,  a  supple- 
mentary treaty  was  signed  at  Fort  Gibson  which  bound  the 
Seminoles  to  remove  as  soon  as  the  government  should  make 
arrangements  satisfactory  to  tlie  Indians.  The  Senate  at  its 
next  session  consented  to  its  ratification,  and  in  April,  1834, 
the  treaty  was  duly  proclaimed  in  force,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  General  AViley  Thompson  was  appointed  special 
agent.  He  asaerabted  the  chiefs,  notified  them  that  the 
agency  at  Fort  King  would  close  on  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber, that  their  lands  would  be  surveyed  and  sold,  that  the 
laws  of  tlie  vfhiijd  man  would  be  extended  over  the  country, 
that  tlie  sooner  they  left  for  the  West  the  better,  and  that 
their  great  father  the  President  would  send  them  West  by 
land  or  by  water. 

The  fugitive  slaves,  who  greatly  feared  the  Creeks,  used 
nil  their  influence  to  prevent  an  execution  of  the  treaty  and 
removal  of  the  Indians,  Governor  Duval  as  early  as  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  declare<l  that  the  Seminoles  could  not  be  removed 
till  the  slaves  were  captured  and  taken  from  them,  and 
Thompson,  a  year  later,  urge<l  that  troops  be  sent  to  capture 
the  negroes.     To  his  warning,  therefore,  that  the  time  had 
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oome  to  go  West,  the  Seminole  chiefs  returned  a  firm  refusal, 
fell  back  on  the  trcatj*  of  Fort  Moultrie,  asserted  that  by  its 
terms  they  were  to  remain  in  Florida  twenty  years,  that  while 
the  lands  in  the  West  were  good,  the  Indians  there  were  bad, 
that  they  wished  to  keep  their  families  where  they  were,  and, 
in  short,  declined  to  remove.  Many  indeed  were  quite  will- 
ing to  go,  but  a  part,  led  by  a  half-lireed  Indian  of  much 
ability  and  authority,  stood  firm  in  their  determination  to 
remain.  This  chief  was  the  son  of  a  white  man  named 
Powell,  and  is  called  in  the  official  reports  by  his  father's 
name,  but  is  far  better  known  to  us  as  Osceola. 
I  When  Caas  was  informed  of  the  unexpected  opposition 
Thompson  was  instructed  thnt  the  demand  of  the  Seminolea 
to  remain  m\ipt  not  be  considered ;  that  they  must  go,  that 
troops  would  be  used  to  comjjel  them,  and  sent  him  a  long 
talk  from  tlie  President.  iVgain  a  few  chiefs  were  assembled 
and  the  talk  read ;  again  assurances  wore  given  that  they  must 
and  again  the  Indians  refused,  but  seemed  not  to  be  in 
an  ill-humor.  Deceived  by  this  show  of  good-nature,  Greneral 
Clinch,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  suggested  that  it  would  perhaps 
well  to  suffer  them  to  remain  a  year,  provided  a  solemn 
iromisc  was  given  to  go  peaceably  on  March  first,  isy6.  Jack- 
in  agreed,  for  nothing,  he  said,  was  further  from  his  wish 
than  a  desire  to  oppress  the  Seminolea.  But  go  tliey  must,  and 
if  no  written  agreement  could  be  made  binding  iheni  to  remove 
by  tlie  spring  of  183(5,  then  force,  if  necessary,  should  be  used. 
[  The  Scminoles  meantime  seemed  to  have  yielded  their 
objections,  and  arranged  with  Clinch  and  Thompson  to  go 
in  a  body  during  tlie  coming  winter,  removal  to  begin,  it 
as  understood,  about  the  middle  of  January,  1836.  In 
the  course  of  the  summer  of  1835  a  few  incidents  occurred 
to  interrupt  the  apparent  good  feeling  of  the  chiefs ;  but  noth- 
ing was  tliou|B^t  of  them,  and  so  well  did  the  Indians  conceal 
their  intentions  that,  Clinch,  Thompson  and  the  agent  were 
busy  with  B  plan  for  beginning  the  removal  when,  about  the 
middle  of  Novemlwr,  the  startling  news  came  tliat  five  chiefs 
friendly  tn  emigration,  with  some  five  hundred  of  their  peo- 
ple, had  fled  to  Fort  Brcwke,  on  Tampa  Bay,  for  protection, 
that  another  chief  had  been  murdered,  and  that   a  large 
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number  of  Semiooles  had  left  their  homes  and  gone  to  parts 
unknown. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  a  foul  wrong 
done  by  order  of  Thompson  to  Oseeola.  The  wife  of  this 
chief  was  the  daugliter  of  a  negress  who  had  escaped  from 
slavery  and  found  a  home  among  the  Seminoles.  Under  the 
slave  code  of  thoso  days  the  child  of  a  slave  mother  was  a 
slave  though  the  father  was  a  freeman.  The  wife  of  Osceola^ 
therefore,  was  regarded  as  a  slave  by  descent,  and  as  such 
was  seized  while  on  a  friendly  visit  to  Fort  King.  For  de- 
nouncing this  outrage  to  Thompson,  Osceola  was  put  in  irons, 
and  a  new  incentive  to  seek  revenge  was  added  to  many  old 
ones.  Bent  on  vengeance,  the  imprisoned  chief  feigned  peni- 
tence, offered  to  sign  an  agreement  to  remove,  was  released, 
and  not  only  signed  himself,  but  became  moat  useful  to  the 
agent  in  capturing  eacaix?d  criminals  who  had  sought  refuge 
among  the  Miskijsukces.  No  chief  seemed  better  disposed 
toward  the  govermncnt  till,  suddenly,  in  November,  Osceola 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  disaffected,  killed  a  chief 
friendly  to  removal,  and  opened  a  war  of  extermination- 
Well  aware  of  their  fate  if  taken,  the  Seminoles  sought 
refuge  in  the  swamps  and  everglades,  whence  they  sallied 
forth  to  burn  houses,  plunder  plantations,  run  off  negro 
slaves,  and  attack  small  bodies  of  troops. 

Late  in  December,  1835,  an  Indian  runner  brought  word 
to  Osceola  that  a  body  of  troops  under  Major  Dade  was  to 
leave  Fort  Brooke  on  the  twenty-fifth  and  was  to  be  attacked 
at  the  great  Wahoo  Swamp  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
seventh.  The  time  to  act  had  now  come,  and  hiding  himself, 
with  a  few  companions,  in  the  woods  near  Fort  King,  Osce- 
ola waited  his  chance  to  slay  Thompson.  On  the  twenty- 
eigbtli  Thompson  dined  at  the  house  of  the  sutler  near  the 
fort,  and  after  dinner,  while  strolling  about  with  Lieutenant 
Smith,  fell  with  fourteen  bullets  in  his  body.  Smitli,  too, 
was  killed.  Both  were  scalped,  the  inmates  of  the  sutler's 
store  massacred,  and  the  house  plundered  and  set  on  fire  by 
Osceola  and  his  band,  who  started  at  once  for  the  fight  at 
the  Wahoo  Swamp. 

There  Major  Dade  and  his  force  arrived  on  the  evening 
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of  the  twenty-seventh,  and  bad  not  gone  far  from  camp  the 
next  moruiug  when  he  was  attacked  and,  with  all  his  men 
save  three,  was  massacred.  That  night  Osceola  joined  the 
Indian  army. 

With  morning  came  word  that  General  Clinch,  with  two 
hundred  regulars,  and  General  Call,  with  five  hundred 
Florida  vohmteers,  were  advancing  from  Fort  Drane  toward 
the  Witblacoochee  River,  Osceola  and  his  Indians  at  once 
set  off,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  December  met  and  attacked 
inch  when  the  regulars  were  on  one  bank  of  the  river  and 
the  volunteers  on  the  other.  The  regulars  closed  witli  the 
Indians;  but  the  volunteers  £ed  at  the  lirst  fire,  and  Clinch 
barely  escajied  defeat 

Bands  of  Indians  and  negroes  now  ravaged  the  country. 
All  Florida  east  of  the  St.  John's  an<l  south  of  St.  Augustine 
was  soon  in  their  hands.  Kew  Smyrna  was  burned,  the  plan- 
tations round  about  destroyed,  and  scarce  a  house  left  stand- 
ing bet^vecu  St.  Augustine  and  Caj)e  Florida.  The  people,  iu 
dismay,  fled  to  St  Mary's,  to  Fort  Creorge,  to  St  Augustine, 
Tampa  Bay  and  Jacksonville. 

The  governors  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama 
were  asked  for  troops,  and  these,  with  such  regulars  as  were 
at  Charleston  and  Savannah,  were  hurried  to  Florida ; 
General  Scott  was  sent  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  General  Gaines, 
ho  was  at  Pensacola,  hastened  to  New  Orleans,  raised  a 
corps  of  a  thousand  volunteei-s,  marched  to  Fort  King  and 
thence  to  the  Withlacoochee,  where  he  ordered  Clinch  to 
loin  him  for  an  attack  on  tlie  Indians. 

On  reaching  the  river  Gaines  was  attacked  by  Osceola, 
mpelled  to  seek  refuge  behind  a  breastwork  of  logs,  and 
there  besieged,  and  ere  Clinch  arrived  his  men  were  reduced 
to  tbc  necessity  of  eating  tlie  horses.  On  the  arrival  of  Clinch 
the  Indians  scattered,  and  the  troops  returned  to  Fort  Brooke, 
whence  Gaines  went  to  New  Orleans  and  Clinch  to  Fort 
Drane. 

Scott's  conduct  of  the  war  was  so  lacking  in  energy  that 
he  was  recalled  and  Gkneral  Jessup  put  in  command ;  but  in 
the  interval  between  the  departure  of  Scott  and  tlie  arrival 

Jessup  the  command  devolved  on  General  Call.     The 
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IndianB  now  attacked  the  stockade  at  Micanopy,  forced 
Clinch  to  abandon  Fort  Drane,  and  took  possession,  but  were 
Boon  driven  out  by  Major  Pearce. 

General  Call,  having  been  reinforced  by  twelve  hundred 
Tennessee  militia,  some  Florida  troops  and  several  hundred 
Creek  warriors,  marched  to  the  Withlaeoochee  in  September, 
and  finding  the  river  too  deep  to  ford,  went  back  to  Fort 
Drane  without  firing  a  gun.  There  he  found  Major  Fearce 
with  a  few  hundred  regulars,  and,  taking  with  him  about  a 
thousand  men,  General  Call  set  out  in  November  for  the 
great  Wahoo  Swamp,  an  extensive  morass,  covered  partly  by 
water  and  partly  by  thick  underbrush  and  bushes.  Pushing 
into  this,  the  troops,  standing  at  times  in  water  up  to  their 
waists,  attacked  the  Indians  hotly,  and  finally  drove  them 
across  the  river,  which  the  troops  were  unable  to  crossJc'The 
army  then  retired  to  Volusia,  where  in  December  Greneral 
Jesup  assumed  commandt^  T- 
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The  existence  of  the  surplus  must  be  ascribed  to  the  many 
uses  which  produced  the  wild  spirit  of  speculation  which 
swept  over  the  land  from  1834  to  183G.  The  removal  of  the 
deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  five-and-thirty 
Itate  hankfl  made  borrowin^^  easy ;  the  payment  of  the  na- 
tional debt  raised  the  credit  of  the  country,  and,  coupled  with 
high  rates  of  interest,  liroiight  in  more  foreign  capital ;  the 
lulti plication  of  new  banks,  and  the  increase  of  the  capital 
of  many  old  ones,  still  further  infiated  the  paper  currency, 
just  at  the  time  when  the  granting  of  scores  of  railroad 
arters,  the  issue  of  State  stocks  for  internal  improvements, 
the  prospective  value  of  public  lands  to  be  crossed  by  such 
improvements,  the  growth  of  the  cities  and  consequent  de- 
mand for  more  and  better  homes^  shops,  and  warehouses, 
afforded  all  sorts  of  objects  well  suited  for  speculation. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  wild  desire  to  grow  rich  with- 
►ut  the  toil  of  labor,  men  of  every  trade  and  occupation  for- 
sook their  usual  pursuits,  hastened  to  the  exchange  and  the 
auction  block,  and  there  risked  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  the 
hoardings  of  a  few  years  of  prosperity,  or  the  wealth  from 
a  former  generation  on  the  chances  of  a  day  or  an  hour, 
opkeepers,  small  tradesmen,  clerks,  factory  hands  from 
iwn  and  country,  farmers,  members  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, students  in  law  offices,  mingled  with  speculators  and 
capitalists  to  try  their  fortune  and  invest  their  funds  witli 
even  more  eagerness  than  in  other  days  they  had  beset  the 
lotterv  oflices.* 

All  the  world,  said  a  Boston  newspaper,  is  wild  after 

*  NU»'h  Register,  Ma;  9,  1836. 
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timber  lands.  Canton  Rtock  and  South  Cove  stock  are  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  lottery  man  in  thnt  once  poBseaeed  the 
community.  The  stories  of  sudden  riches  made  in  specula- 
tions in  the  timber  lands  of  Maine  are  leading  induatrions 
people  to  neglect  their  steady  business  with  sure  gains  and 
run  hazards  which  may  make  or  mar  them  in  a  day.  Can- 
ton stock  consisted  of  shares  in  lots  of  filled-in  land  at  Fells 
Point  in  Baltimore.  The  par  value  of  each  share  was  fifty 
dollars;  hut  such  was  the  craze  to  speculate  in  city  real  estate 
that  shares  sold  readily  at  auction  in  Boston  for  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  each,  and 
in  New  York  city  for  two  hundred  and  sixty. 

The  South  Cove  Company  of  Boston,  a  corporation  whose 
object  it  was  to  enclose  and  fill  "  with  earth  the  large  tracts 
they  are  redeeming  from  the  waters  of  the  harbor,"  having 
secured  the  location  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad 
on  its  made  land,  saw  its  stock  rise  from  five  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  share.  The  prospect  of  the 
opening  of  three  railroads,  that  to  Luwell,  that  to  Worcester, 
that  to  Providence,  before  the  fourth  of  July,  added  to  the 
craze  for  speculation  in  real  estate,  and  plots  of  land  brought 
prices  that  seemed  fabulous. 

A  country  estate  on  the  Hudson  River,  ten  miles  from 
New  York,  was  cut  into  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  city  lots 
and  sold  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  lot  on  Will- 
iam Street,  near  Wall,  brought  fifty-one  tlio\isand  dollars. 
Thn«  estates  at  IIallett*3  Cove,  each  of  twenty  acres,  brought 
ninety  tliousand  dollars,  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  an  aero.  A 
large  field  at  the  same  place  was  sold  in  lota  at  auction  for 
four  hundred  dollars  a  lot.  For  an  eight-acre  farm  on  Long 
Island,  two  miles  from  BrookhTi,  a  purchaser  paid  one  thou- 
sand dollars  an  acre,  and  a  sixty-acro  farm  in  Orange  County 
was  disposed  of  for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Fifteen  acres 
near  Hell  Gate  were  bought  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
quickly  resold  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-four  lots  at  Rose  Hill  and  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  at  Bloomingdale,  all  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  were  sold  for  sis  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars. 
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In  Philadelphia,  Lemon  Hill,  on  the  Schuylkill,  brought 

i_one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  doilara;  the  site  of  the  old 

Walnut  Street  Prison,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand 

five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars,  or  one  thousand  one 

L hundred  and  one  dollars  a  square  foot;  the  Arcade,  one  hun- 
rcd  and  nineteen  thousand  dollars,  and  Masonia  Hall,  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  tifty  dollars. 

An  auction  sale  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  lots  in  the 
east  end  of  Baltimore  yielded  forty-three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars,  and  tliirty-four  acres  of  land  fifty- 
ItAvo  tliouaaud  dollars,  and  a  wharf  lot  nineteen  thousand 
dollars. 
What  took  place  in  the  cities  t^)ok  place  over  all  the 
pountry.  Stories  were  current  of  the  great  fortunes  made  in 
|he  tLml)er  lands  of  Maine,  how  a  township  in  one-mile  sec- 
tions, appraised  by  the  State  at  forty-three  thousand  dollars, 
sold  privately  at  Bangor  for  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
dollars;  bow  a  fidl  township,  purchased  seven  years  before 
at  tweuty-five  cents  an  acre,  sold  at  twe]vt»  dollars  an  acre, 
yielding  a  profit  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars; 
how  another  township  of  twenty-two  thousand  and  forty 
acres,  bought  for  eeveu  thousand  dollars,  was  sold  at  Bangor 
for  ten  dollars  and  then  restdd  for  twelve  dollars  an  acre, 
thus  producing  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  four 
hundred  und  eighty  dollars,  a  sum  greater  by  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  than  Massachusetts,  at  the  time  of  the  sepa- 
^kation  of  Maine,  aaked  for  her  half  of  all  the  undivided 
^■wild  lands  in  Maine. 

^V  In  Chicago,  whose  population  numbered  four  thousand, 
-water  lots,  forty-five  by  two  hundred  feet,  sold  for  seven  thou- 
sand d4>llar8  each.  Lots  back  from  the  water  were  worth  four 
^hundred  dollars.  The  town  in  1835  was  said  to  be  crowded 
pith  speculators  in  public  laud,  the  sales  of  which  in  the 
aonth  of  June  amounted  to  nearly  five  himdred  thousand 
lollara.  In  the  same  month,  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  in  the  small- 
Bt  land  district  in  the  State,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
'was  riH-eived  at  the  land  ofiice.  Fifty  lota  in  Detroit  brought 
fifty-eight  thousand  dollars;  a  part  of  a  farm,  for  which  Sec- 
retary Cass  paid  twelve  thousand  dollars,  sold  for  one  bun- 
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drcd  thousand  dollars.  Betweeu  May  and  October  the  land 
office  at  Detroit  received  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  Land  in  Buffalo,  purchased 
in  1815  for  forty  dollars*  worth  of  candles,  sold,  It  was  said, 
in  1835  for  two  million.  A  projected  canal  at  Utica  caused 
Buch  a  Bpeciilatiou  in  real  estate  that  eleven  acres  of  wharf 
lots  brought  one  million  dollars.  Land  in  Dunkirk,  on  Lake 
Erie,  thirty  miles  from  Buffalo,  sold  easily  for  four  thousand 
dollars  an  acre.  Thirty-seven  acres  at  Dayton  bro\ight  seven 
hundred  dollars  each.  The  discovery  of  marl-bcda  raised  the 
value  of  faruis  at  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  dollars  an  acre.  To  sell  at  auction,  in  one  day,  real 
estate  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  became 
a  common  occurrence  in  the  large  cities. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  near  Loiiisville,  which 
twenty  years  before  cost  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars, 
sold  in  1835  for  t^vo  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. Two  hundred  acres  in  Wheeling  sold  for  thirty-seven 
thousand  dollars,  and  was  at  once  laid  out  in  lots. 

With  this  wild  speculation  in  lands  and  houses  went  an- 
other, just  as  reckless,  in  stocks.  **  Bulls  "  and  "  Bears," 
'*  cornering,*'  "  on  time,"  became  terms  familiar  to  the  pub- 
lic. Again  and  again  the  press  denounced  the  mania  for 
gambling  in  stocks  as  highly  immoral  and  injurious  to  the 
youth  of  the  day.  WTiat  is  the  difference,  it  was  asked, 
between  contracting  to  buy  and  receive  at  a  future  day  stock 
which  the  buyer  knows  the  seller  cannot  deliver  because  the 
purchaser  in  combination  with  others  has  cornered  the  stock 
in  question — what  is  the  difference  between  this  and  playing 
with  loaded  dice  against  ordinary  dice?  In  what  reepeot  is 
it  better  than  sheep  stealing  ? 

At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia  to  consider  the 
"  system  of  gambling  in  stocks."  a  resolution  was  adopted 
denouncing  the  practice  as  harmful  to  business,  trade  and 
commerce,  by  causing  frequent  and  serious  agitation  in  the 
money  market  and  blunting  the  moral  sense  of  young  men, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  suggest  remedies  and  r^ 
port  at  a  future  meeting.  Instances  were  bitod  of  bank  clerks 
who  had  misused  funds,  of  tradesmen  who  had  been  ruined. 
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ftnd  of  young  men  of  means  who  had  lost  their  all  in  the  wild 

.  desire  to  become  suddenly  rich.     But  all  to  no  avail. 

One  cause  of  the  evil  was  the  abundance  of  money  seek- 
ing investment.  The  payment  of  the  national  debt  had  set 
free  a  large  amount  of  foreign  capital.  The  high  credit  of 
the  United  States  and   the  great  number  of  corporations, 

fcanals,  railroads,  banks  and  industrial  enterprises  of  many 
sorts  and  the  rapid  issue  of  State  stocks  brought  over  yet 
more  money  from  abr<jad.  Prior  to  1833  the  annual  import 
of  specie  from  Great  Britain  was  about  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  In  the  course  of  the  next  three  years  almost  nine 
znillious  in  si»eeie  came  from  Great  Britain  and  not  fifty-two 
thousand  dollars  went  back.  From  1830  to  1837  the  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  coin  importetl  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
exceeded  that  exported  by  nearly  forty-five  million  dollars. 
But,  above  all,  the  enormous  increase  of  State  bank  capital 

J  and  the  issue  of  millions  of  bank  notes  by  scores  of  new  banks 
5ut  bank  accommodation  within  the  reach  of  every  greedy 
speculator.  During  1836  New  York  chartered  eighteen 
banks,  Massachusetts  incorporated  or  increased  the  capital  of 

^fifty-six,  Pennsylvania  eleven,  and  Maryland,  during  1835, 
an.     When  Jackson  began  his  first  term  as  President  there 
pere  three  hundred  and  thirty  State  banks  in  existence.    Re- 
fusal to   recharter  the  Bunk  of  the  United   States  brought 
on  a  scramble  for  its  business  and  raised  the  number  to  five 
hundred  and  seven.     Removal  of  the  deposits  and  the  wild 

_^mania  for  8j)eculalion  which  followed  added  one  hundred  and 
venty  more,  and  on  December  first,  1836,  six  hundred  and 
Bventy-seven  were  flooding  the  country  with  paper  money, 
cks  and  discounts.  Bunking  capital  in  1830  was,  in  round 
ntimbers,  one  hundred  and  ten  millions;  *  loans  and  discounts 
two  hundred  millions;  and  note  circulation  sixty-one  millions. 

_^But  such  had  been  the  rage  for  banking  that  seven  years  later 
be  capital  was  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  millions,*)- 
loans  and  discounts  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions, 
and  the  notes  in  circulation  one  hundred  and  forty  raillioni 


•Report  of  the  Commitlfe  at  Wa\a  and  Meanx. 

f  Lettvr  rnim  the  Secrvtsrj  of  tli«  fnuamj,  JuiuaTT  4,  18^V. 
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lu  bauking  capital  Louisiana  led  with  fifty-six  milliona,  of 
which  thirty-three  was  paid  iu,  theu  New  York  with  thirty- 
one,  Massaehusett*  with  twenty-nine,  Pennsylvania  with  sev- 
enteen, Mississippi  with  twelve,  and  Kentucky  with  eleven. 
Rhode  Island  with  a  population  of  ninety-seven  thousand 
had  sixty  banks  with  a  total  capital  of  eight  millions,  Mary- 
land had  eight  millions,  Connecticut  had  seven  millions, 
Kew  Jersey  six,  and  Maine  and  Michigan  each  nearly  three 
millions.  State  hanks  cliartered  in  the  early  months  of 
1836  had  inflated  the  banking  capital  by  eighty  millions. 

As  the  inflation  of  the  currency  went  on,  labor,  fuel,  food, 
rent,  all  prices  rose  to  figures  never  before  known  save  in 
war  times.  To  import  grain  became  so  profitable  that  three 
cargoes  of  rye,  wheat  and  oats  from  Exirope  reached  New 
York  City  in  Febniary  of  1836  ;  another  cargo  of  wheat,  oat8 
and  flour  arrived  in  March  ;  another  of  wheat  in  May,  and  not 
a  little  wheat  came  into  western  New  York  from  Canada. 
Three  thousand  sacks  of  oats  reached  Boston  from  Liverpool 
Before  the  year  closed  flour  was  selling  in  New  York  at  eight 
dollars  and  sixty-two  cents  a  barrel.  Eighteen  pence  a  pound, 
it  was  said,  is  asked  for  choice  cuts  of  beef,  two  dollars  for 
a  gcM)d  turkey,  eighteen  pence  a  pound  for  North  River  bais 
— and  this  a  land  of  plenty!  Oak  wood  for  fuel  cost  sixteen 
doUars  and  a  half  a  cord  at  New  York  in  March  and  twenty 
in  Philadelphia.  Flour  in  Cinciuiiati  sold  at  fifteen  dollars 
a  barrel,  and  salt  at  ten  dollars  a  suck.  Pork  running  wild 
in  the  streets  of  towns  was  worth  seven  dollars  a  hundred  in 
Kentucky  and  Mississippi,  and  wheat  from  two  to  three 
dollars  a  bushel.  Pork  at  Chicago  sold  for  twenty-five  dollan 
a  barrel.  There  were  two  causes  for  this  state  of  affairs,  it 
was  said.  During  tlie  last  five  years  planters  in  the  States 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  South  had  turned  their 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  rioe 
and  tobacco.  Meantime  population  had  been  pouring  into  the 
Western  States  to  an  almost  incredible  amount,  raising  th« 
demand  for  grain,  live  stock  and  provisions  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  States,  where  they  are  moat  abundantly  produced,  and 
when  to  this  was  aHded  the  demands  of  the  planters  of  the 
South,  the  supply  proved  inadequate  and  prices  rose. 
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^^  By  mid-year  the  price  of  money  rose  rapidly.  That  the 
^'aurplus  would  be  distributed  was  certain,  but  in  just  what 
manner  the  deposits  would  be  drawn  from  the  banks  was  not 
certain,  and  the  dejioBit  banks,  in  alarm,  curtailed  loanH  and 
discoujits.  The  other  banks  followed  their  example,  and  in 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  money  became  hard 
to  get  at  any  price.  The  outbreak  of  war  in  Texas  having 
cut  off  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  from  Mexico,  the  bank- 
ing houses  of  New  Orleans  were  forced  to  protect  what  little 
specie  tliey  held.  The  high  price  of  produ«?  in  Havana,  the 
abundant  crops  of  sugar  and  coffee  in  I'uba,  and  the  poor 
sugar  crop  in  Louisiana  changed  the  balance  of  trade,  and 
put  such  a  premium  on  sterliug  bills  that  remittances  to 
Ilavana  were  made  in  specie.  In  April,  money  in  New  York 
brought  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  a  month,  and  in  some  cases 
two  per  cent  a  day,  a  condition  attributed  to  the  immense 
amount  of  government  surplus  locked  up  in  the  banks,  of 
which  a  large  part  was  withheld  from  circulation;  to  the 
raging  mania  for  wild  speculation  and  overtradiug,  and  to 
the  necessity  which  the  inflated  state  of  the  currency  imposed 
on  the  depasit  banks  of  reducing  loans  and  calling  for  regu- 
lar settlement  and  payment  of  balances  in  specie.  Every- 
where the  country  over,  all  signs  pointed  to  a  panic  at  no* 
distant  day. 

■  Next  to  catch  the  craze  for  speculation  were  the  Western 
States,  which  one  by  one  borrowed  money  with  reckless  ex- 
travagance, loaded  themselves  with  debt  far  beyond  their 
ability  to  pay,  and  wasted  their  borrowed  funds  on  railroads 
and  canals  that  could  scarcely  have  been  self-supporting  in 
^■thickly  settled  communities. 

For  this  the  example  of  the  great  State*  was  largely  re- 
aponjiible.  New  York  had  eleven  railroads  whose  combined 
length  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles,  and  a  canal 
system  that  yielded  in  tolls  more  than  sixteen  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  and  had  added  millions  to  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  farms  along  their  routes.  Pennsylvania  in 
e  course  of  ten  years  had  incurred  a  debt  of  twenty-four 
illions,  chiefly  for  internal  improvements,  owned  six  hun- 
miles  of  canal  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  railroad, 
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and  had  received  during  1835  nearly  seven  hundred  thoufiand 
dollars  in  tolls. 

As  planned,  the  Commonwealth  was  to  build  the  railroads, 
but  furnish  neither  cars  nor  motive  power.  Any  citizen 
might  use  his  own  vehicles,  provided  toll  was  paid  to  the  State 
for  the  use  of  the  rails.  At  first,  therefore,  individuals  and 
firms  engaged  in  the  business  of  transportation,  provided  their 
own  cars  and  horses,  employed  their  own  drivers,  and  charged 
such  rates  as  competition  and  the  tolls  exacted  by  the  State 
would  permit.  The  result  was  dire  confusion.  The  road 
from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia  was  u  single-track  affair,  with 
turnouts  to  enable  cars  going  in  opposite  directions  to  pass 
each  other.  But  it  often  happened,  as  the  curves  were  many 
and  sharp,  that  teamsters  did  not  see  each  other  till  they  came 
face  to  face  on  tlic  track  between  two  turnouts.  Who  should 
go  back  would  then  become  a  question  not  always  settled 
peaceably. 

In  tbe  hope  of  preventing  such  quarrels  and  delays,  a 
post  was  put  half-way  between  each  pair  of  turnouts,  and  the 
rule  made  that  when  two  cars  met  the  one  which  had  passed 
the  post  should  have  the  right  of  way.  But  the  drivers  were 
a  rough  set,  paid  no  heed  to  the  posts  or  the  rules,  and  in 
despair  the  commissioners  ordered  a  second  track  to  be  laid 
from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia.  Toward  the  close  of  1834 
tliis  improvement  was  completed,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
two  locomotives,  dragging  long  trains  of  little  cars,  ran  over 
the  line  from  Lancaster  to  Pliiladelphia.  The  next  year  a 
third  loconintivp  made  its  apjiearauct',  and  from  that  hour  tbe 
horse  as  a  motive  jwwer  was  doomed.  (Opposition  to  the  use 
of  steam  was  strong.  Locomotives  would  ruin  the  farming 
interests,  hena  would  cease  to  lay,  cows  would  no  longer  give 
milk,  rates  of  insurance  on  houses  and  hams  would  rise,  and 
hundreds  of  teamsters  would  be  put  out  of  employment.  )  But 
it  was  so  clear  that  both  horses  and  steam  could  not  be  used 
at  the  same  time  on  the  road,  and  the  engineer  insisted  so 
strongly  on  the  use  of  steam,  that  the  commissioners,  in  1836, 
excluded  the  horse,  supplied  locomotives,  and  charged  toll  for 
moving  the  ears  of  shipping  firms  or  individuals. 

It  was  then  the  custom  for  travelers  going  west  from 
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Philadelphia  to  leave  their  names  and  addresses  with  the 
agent  of  some  transportation  line  the  day  before  departure,  in 
order  that  the  **  bua  "  which  went  the  rounds  of  the  city  early 
every  morning  should  call  for  and  carry  thoni  and  their  bag- 
gage to  the  depot.  Once  there,  the  passengers  were  hurried 
into  the  cars  which  were  coupled  in  pairs,  their  baggage  waa 
piled  on  the  roofs,  and  the  little  trains  were  drawn  by  horaea 
to  the  foot  of  an  inclined  plane  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  near  Belmont  Up  this  plane  they  were  pulled  by 
a  stationary  engine  and  rope,  and  when  all  were  at  the  top 
the  train  of  tcu  or  a  dozen  cars  was  attached  to  a  little  puffii^, 
wheezing  locomotive  without  a  cab,  without  a  brake,  and 
whose  tali  stack  sent  forth  volumes  of  smoke  mingled  with 
red-hot  cinders.  But  this  waa  nothing  to  what  happened 
when  the  train,  rolling  along  at  a  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour, 
crossed  a  bridge.  In  those  days  the  floors  and  trusses  of  such 
structures  were  protected  by  roofing  them  over  and  boarding 
up  the  sides  almost  to  the  eaves.  To  raise  the  roof  so  high 
above  the  rail  that  the  tall  stack  of  the  locomotive  might 
pass  under  would  have  been  costly.  The  stacks,  therefore, 
were  jointed,  and  when  crossing  a  bridge  the  upper  half  was 
dropped  down  and  the  whole  train  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke  and  live  cinders. 

A  ride  of  five  or  more  hours,  according  as  the  rails  were 
dry  or  wet,  brought  the  travelers  to  I>aneast*!r,  where  they 
spent  the  night,  and  at  four  the  next  morning  were  up  and 
ready  to  go  on.  No  necessity  existed  for  so  early  a  start,  for 
the  distance  from  Lancaster  to  Columbia  was  but  twelve 
miles,  and  tlio  travelers  could  not  leave  Columbia  till  four  in 
the  afternoon.  But,  as  they  had  been  fed  and  shelt-ered  at 
the  hotel  at  Lancaster,  it  seemed  fair  that  the  Red  Lion  at 
Columbia  should  have  them  at  breakfast  and  dinner. 

At  Columbia  the  railroad  ended  and  the  canal  began,  and 
there,  every  week-day  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  a  few 
blasts  on  a  horn  gave  warning  that  the  packet  was  ready  to 
start  The  canal  wotmd  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,^  crossed 
by  an  aqueduct  to  the  west  shore,  and  went  up  the  valley  of 
the  Juniata  through  most  beautiful  scenery  to  HoUidaysburg 
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New  York,  Pbiladelphia,  and  Xew  Orleans,  advancing  with 
giant  strides,  were  grasping  at  the  great  trade  of  the  West 
and  South.  If  Baltimore  was  to  compete  with  them,  if  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  West  were  not  to  be  turned  from 
her,  better  mearw  of  internal  communication  and  more  capi- 
tal must  be  provided.  Ad  a  slave-holding  State  Maryland 
had  a  common  interest  and  a  common  sympathy  witti  the 
South  and  the  South  with  her;  but  if  she  was  to  share  In  the 
commerce  of  that  region,  more  capital  must  be  provided  to 
enable  her  merchants  to  buy  it^  agricultural  products.  If 
her  population  was  to  be  held,  her  planters  and  farmers  must 
be  relieved  from  that  depression  of  agricultural  interests 
which  was  the  cause  of  emigration.  In  many  parts  of  the 
State,  and  particularly  in  the  tidewater  region,  no  exertion 
of  individual  enterprise  had  been  able  to  prevent  a  steady 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  landed  property  due  to  a  ceaseless 
stream  of  emigration  which  was  sweeping  away  to  the  West 
the  industrious  poor. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  ills,  the  committee  recommended  a 
general  system  of  internal  improvementa  carried  on  by  State 
aid;  the  chartering  of  more  State  banks,  and  the  setting 
apart  of  a  lilieral  sum  of  money  to  be  loaned  on  real  estate 
for  fifty  years. 

The  system  of  internal  improvements,  the  report  set  forth, 
nhould  consist  of  an  east  and  west  main  line  made  up  of  the 
C.'heMa[)eake  and  Ohio  Canal,  ilxe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, the  Baltimore  and  Port  Defwflit,  the  Wilmington  and 
Susquehanna,  the  Oxford  and  Cecil  County,  and  the  New 
Caalie  and  Frenchtown  Railroads,  with  an  extension  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  Baltimore  and  a  canal  from 
Baltimore  to  the  Susquehanna. 

Branching  to  the  northward  from  this  great  main  line 
should  be  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  the  ca- 
nal up  the  Su;iquehanna,  and  a  railroad  from  ITagerstowu  to 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  Of  these  the  first  had  already 
been  completed. 

Branching  southward  should  be  tlie  railroad  from  Balti- 
more to  Washington,  with  an  extension  to  the  Winchester 
Railroad;  the  proposed  canal  from  Baltimore  to  Annapolis; 
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and  a  railroad  from  Elktou  down  the  peninsula  to  the  south- 
em  limits  of  Somerset  an«I  Worcester  Counties.  Toward 
the  completion  of  such  of  these  works  as  were  under  way,  and 
the  construction  of  the  others,  the  committee  recommended 
the  appropriation  of  eight  million  dollars. 

To  aid  the  planters  and  farmers,  it  was  further  recom- 
mended that  one  million  dollars  be  deposited  in  the  treasury 
of  the  eastern,  an<l  a  like  sum  in  that  of  the  western  shore, 
to  be  distribiUod  among  the  counties  and  loaned  on  landed 
security  for  fifty  years  at  six  ])er  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  used 
by  the  borrowers  to  drain  marshes,  buy  manures,  and  plant 
mulberry  treea  as  a  basis  of  silk  culture. 

The  ten  million  dollars  needed  to  carry  on  these  improve- 
ments should  be  borrowed  in  Etirope  on  State  stock  redeem- 
able at  any  time  after  fifty  years.  The  stocks  or  bonds  it 
was  expected  would  sell  at  a  premiimi  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  so  that  the  ten  millions  when  sold  would  bring  into  the 
treasury  twelve  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Part 
of  the  bonus  was  to  be  used  to  pay  interest  on  the  eight  mil- 
lions while  the  railroads  and  canals  were  building,  and  the 
reet  turned  into  the  loan-office  fund  for  the  planters,* 

To  the  dismay  of  the  friends  of  the  scheme,  the  great 
improvement  bill  providing  for  all  these  enterprises  was  de- 
feated in  the  legislature  by  one  vote.f  But  no  sooner  wes 
this  known  at  Baltimore  than  a  great  meeting  was  called  and 
a  committee  sent  post-haste  to  Annapolis  to  implore  the  leg- 
islature, which  was  about  to  adjourn,  not  to  do  so  with  noth- 
ing done  for  internal  improvements.  In  this  they  sue- 
ceeded,^  and  before  the  legislature  rose  it  agreed  to  meet 
again  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  May,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion "  the  important  subject  of  internal  improvement.'*  At 
that  session  a  bill  authorizing  a  loan  of  eight  millions  in  aid 
of  the  railroads  and  canals  passed  each  branch  by  a  hand- 
some majority,  and  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  public  dinner 
at  Baltimore  and  much  rejoicing  throughout  the  State. 

While  the  old  and  populous  States  might  indulge  in  canal 


•  Nilee'i  Reglater,  Vol.  L,  pp.  S8-6B.  March  26,  183«. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  101.  t  Ibid.,  p.  101. 
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digging  and  railroad  building  with  some  hope  of  success,  it 
was  folly  for  those  on  the  frontier  to  think  of  such  works. 
But  the  craze  for  internal  improvements  had  seized  on  thera, 
and  Indiana,  lUinoig,  and  Michigan,  not  one  of  which  had  a 
population  of  five  hundred  thousand  souls,  wlierc  millions 
of  acres  were  still  owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  where 
the  farms  were  not  yet  half  cleared,  and  where  the  mass  of  the 
people  still  lived  in  log  cabins  of  their  own  construction, 
rushed  wildly  into  schemes  of  improvement  that  quickly 
ended  in  failure  und  debt 

Indiana  iu  the  early  months  of  I83fi  provided  for  the 
construction  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  of  railroad 
and  canal,  tx»  cost  upward  of  twenty  million  dollars,  and 
authorized  Slate  stock  to  the  amount  of  ten  million  dollars 
to  be  issued  and  sold  abroad.  The  whole  Sta»«outh  and 
east  of  the  Wabash  River  *  was  to  be  improved.  Indiana, 
it  is  true,  was  increasing  in  population  at  a  wonderful  rate. 
Between  1830  and  1840  the  number  of  her  people  almost 
exactly  doubled,!  but  a  debt  of  ten  million  dollars  in  1836 
meant  twenty  dollars  a  head  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  a  community  still  in  frontier  condition.  For  this,  how- 
ever, the  people  cared  nothing.  Not  only  would  the  tolls 
and  tariffs  pay  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  debt,  but  in 
the  near  future,  it  was  confidently  believed,  they  would  yield 
such  a  sum  as  would  meet  the  cost  of  government  and  render 
taxation  imneceasary.  Carried  away  by  the  delusion,  the 
passage  of  a  general  improvement  act  was  celebrated  at  In- 
dianapolis with  bonfires  and  illifnunation  and  with  popular 


*  Thne  great  eanala  were  to  be  cwostnKt«d.  One  was  to  go  down  the  valley 
of  tbe  Wbit«  Wnter  River;  a  aeoood,  starting  from  ooNie  point  on  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Caiitl  betwiwri  Logaosport  and  Fort  Wa_vn<^,  w%^  to  exti'uii  bj  wtT  af 
UuncieioiTD,  Indiana potin,  aod  the  While  River  VbIIct  to  Eraniiville  on  the  Ohio; 
the  third,  beginning  wi  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  at  the  month  of  T]p[>«canoe 
Craek,  wax  to  pa^s  down  tbe  Wubaah  VallcT  to  Terre  Haute,  and  thence  to  the 
Ceatral  Canal  iu  tbe  White  Water  Val1«j.  There  waa  to  bt^  a  railroad  aeroM  tbe 
State  from  Madiann,  on  tlie  Ohio,  to  Lafayette,  on  tbe  Waba«ih ;  a  maoadamiaed 
road  from  Hew  Albeoy,  on  tbe  Ohio,  to  Vincennef^;  and  a  railroad  or  macad- 
amlied  txMd  from  J^^fferBonville  Ui  CrawfurdeTllle.  Tbe  Wabaah  was  to  be  tm. 
proved  from  tta  mouth  to  Vlnounnn). 

t  In  1S90  ber  population  waa  a4S,0S1 ;  mad  In  1640,  0a&,aS6. 
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rejoicing  everywhere.  Farms  and  land  along  the  routes  of 
the  proposed  canals  and  railroads  rose  in  value  at  onoe,  and 
all  who  could  made  haste  to  borrow  and  buy. 

The  system  of  internal  improvement  on  which  Illinois 
now  entered  was^  if  possible^  wilder  still.  The  State  was 
in  debt,  her  revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  ordinary 
coat  of  government,  her  school  fund  had  been  borrowed  by 
the  legislature  and  spent,*  her  population  had  of  late  been 
wonderfully  increa»pd,  but  was  siili  less  than  four  hundred 
tliousand  f  and  in  no  condition  to  hear  the  slightest  increase 
of  taxation.  But  the  rage  for  speculation  had  done  its  work. 
The  State  map  was  dotted  with  phantom  towns  that  had  no 
existence  save  on  payier,  and  all  that  was  needed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  speculators  and  the  people,  to  turn  existing 
villages  Wv  cities  and  projected  towns  into  villages,  was  such 
a  system  of  railroads  and  canals  as  should  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  State,  bring  in  more  settlers,  and  attract  for- 
eign capital. 

Allured  by  the  prospect  of  sudden  wealth,  the  people  held 
meetings,  adopted  resolutions,  and  ended  by  sending  dele- 
gates to  a  convention  which  met  at  Vandalia  toward  the  close 
of  1836.  There  was  devise<i  a  general  system  which  was 
recommended  to  the  legislature  for  adoption.  Regarding 
tliis  as  an  inKtruction  from  the  people,  the  legislature  at  its 
winter  session  enacted  laws  necessary  to  carry  it  out,  and 
plunged  the  State,  while  still  a  frontier  commxmity,  into 
debt  Nine  railroads  were  planned.  A  great  central  rail- 
road was  to  pass  through  the  heart  of  the  State  and  join 
Cairo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  with  Galena  in  the  far 
northwest  comer.J  Four  more  were  to  cut  across  the  State, 
one  from  Quin<^  on  the  Mississippi  to  the  Indiana  boundary 
in  tbe  direction  of  Lafayette:  from  Alton,  on  the  Misaissippi, 
to   Mount  Camiel,   on   the  AVabash ;  §  from   Alton   to   the 


*  The  BUtor;  of  nUnots  from  Its  Finit  IHACorer?  and  Settlaoeat  to  the  Preiiiul 
Time.     Huury  Brown,  New  Turk,  1844.  |i.  419. 

\  lu  1830  the  pupuUtiun  wiw  lfi7,44&;  iu  tS40  It  wu  476,I8S. 

I  From  Cairo  \>y  wtj  of  Vandalia,  ShetbjTille,  Btoomlugtoo,  and  Sarumab  lo 
Galena. 

^  Alum,  EUwanlivUle,  Oarirle,  Balem,  Falrfivld.  Albiou,  Haunt  CanncL 
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Indiaoa  line  near  Terre  llaiitp,  an<l  from  a  point  near  Vin- 
cennea  to  a  point  opposite  St.  Louis.  A  sixth  was  to  join 
Alton  and  Sliawneetown,  on  the  Ohio;  a  seventh,  Warsaw,  on 
the  Mississippi,  with  Peoria,  on  the  lllinoiB;  an  eighth  was 
to  extend  from  Blooniington  to  Pekin,  and  the  ninth  to  con- 
nect Belleville  and  Lebanon  with  the  Mount  Carmel  road. 

Navigation  of  the  Hock,  Illinoisj  Kaskaskia,  and  the 
great  and  little  Wabash  rivers  was  to  be  improved,  and  the 
canal  from  Chicago  to  Peru,  on  the  Illinoia  River,  completed. 

The  great  results  expected  from  these  improvements  were 
fully  stated  in  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  people,  it  was  said,  expected,  nay,  were 
anxiouB,  for  the  construction  of  the  projxraed  works.  To 
build  them  was  practical  from  every  point  of  view.  Not  a 
dollar  of  additional  tax  need  be  asaeased.  Money  for  con- 
struction could  bo  borrowed,  and  the  interest,  an<l  in  time  the 
principal,  could  be  paid  from  tolls,  rents  for  use  of  water 
power,  taxes  on  the  increased  value  of  lands,  from  profits 
on  the  sale  of  land  to  be  entered  by  the  State  along  the 
railroads,  from  the  net  profits  from  bank  and  other  stocks 
owned  by  the  State,  and  from  a  part  of  the  surplus  soon  to 
be  received  from  the  United  States. 

Eager  as  the  people  were  said  to  be  for  a  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  an  unusual  amount  of  bargaining, 
lobbying,  and  log-rolling  was  done  before  the  bill  parsed. 
Counties  through  which  none  of  the  contemplated  roads  were 
to  go  were  pacified  by  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  be  distributed  among  them.  Delegates 
from  about  Alton  were  not  appeased  till  that  town  waa  made 
the  terminus  of  three  railroads,  which  it  was  expected  would 
make  it  the  rival  of  St  Ixtuis  in  commercial  importance. 
The  support  of  the  nine  delegates  froui  Sangamon  County, 
the  "  long  nine,"  of  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  was  one,  waa 
secured  by  the  removal  of  the  State  capital  from  Vandalia  to 
Springfield.*  The  Governor  and  council  of  revision  returned 
the  bill ;  but-  the  legislature  passed  it  over  the  veto,  and  on 
July  fourth,  1837,  work  began- 


*  A  Hiitorr  of  Itlinois  from  ttc  CocomeDceinSDt  M  ft  Sui«  hi  1818  tolM7,  p.  187. 
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The  law  provided  that  twelve  million  dollars,  or  about 
thirty-five  dollars  a  head  for  each  iuhabitant  of  the  State, 
should  be  raised  by  a  loan.  A  board  of  fund  oommiaaionen 
waa  established  to  negotiate  the  loan  of  eight  millions  for 
railroad  building,  and  to  the  board  of  canal  oommissionera 
already  enlisting  was  assigned  the  duty  of  raising  four  oul- 
lions  for  the  construction  of  the  Chicago  Canal  Seven 
boards  of  commissioners  of  public  works,  one  for  eaxdi  judicial 
diatricty  were  to  superintend  conatruction.  Work  -was  to 
begin  simultaneously  on  all  roads,  and  at  both  ends  of  each 
road  and  wherever  it  crossed  a  river. 

Wilder  still  was  the  sclieme  of  Michigan.  Fifteen  years 
of  growth  and  proaj^rity  had  turned  the  heads  of  her  peo- 
ple. From  a  little  frontier  territory  in  1821,  with  but  one 
good-sized  town,  one  newspaper,  and  a  population  of  eighty- 
seven  hundred,  she  had  grown  to  b^  a  State  in  1836  with 
a  population  of  oter  one  hundred  thousand.  Aware  of  what 
the  Erie  Canal  had  done  for  New  York  and  for  the  whole 
region  of  country  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  the  framers  of 
her  constitution  liad  inserted  a  provision  requiring  that  *'  in- 
ternal improvements  shall  be  encouraged  by  the  government 
of  this  State,"  and  that  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture as  soon  as  may  be  to  make  provision  by  law  for  ascertain- 
ing the  proper  objects  of  improvements  in  relaticm  to  roads, 
canals,  and  navigable  waters." 

Urged  by  the  Governor,  the  first  legislation  under  the 
Constitution  took  up  the  task  and  authorized  the  construotimi 
of  costly  internal  improvements.  Throe  railroads  were  to 
cross  the  State,  joining  towns  on  the  eastern  shore  with  places 
on  Lake  Michigan ;  routes  for  canals  were  to  be  surveyed, 
and  five  million  dollars  were  to  be  borrowed  on  bonds  bearing 
five  per  cent,  interest  None  were  to  be  sold  for  leas  than 
par,  and  were  to  be  paid  interest  and  principal  from  a  sink- 
ing fund  eom]K>9ed  of  all  pnjceeds  of  railroads  and  canals, 
dividends  on  bank  aUtck  then  or  thereafter  owned  by  the 
State,  and  interest  on  all  loans  made  from  tiie  internal  im- 
provement fund.  To  this  fund  waa  next  loaned  the  share 
which  Michigan  was  to  receive  of  the  surplus. 

The  deposit  act  required  that  each  State  should  author- 
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ize  its  treasurer,  or  otiier  competent  person,  to  receive  the 
money,  sign  auch  certificate  of  deposit  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  prescribe,  and  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State 
to  return  the  money  whenever  required  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  Should  a  State  declino  to  receive 
the  quota  assigned  it,  the  share  of  that  State  was  to  be 
divided  among  those  that  did  accept. 

In  obedience  to  thin  provision  the  States  began  to  act,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  sixteen  passed  laws  providing  for 
the  acceptance  of  their  shares,*  seven  others  did  so  during 
January,  ]837,t  and  one  e^ch  in  the  months  of  February, 
!Marclt,  and  May4  In  souie  cases  extra  sessions  were  called, 
and  long  disputes  arose  over  the  acceptance  of  the  money  on 
any  terms.  In  New  Hampshire  a  minority  report  gave  rea- 
sons why  the  share  of  that  State  sliould  l>e  declined,  and  pre- 
aentcd  a  resolution  de<^laring  distribution  of  the  surplus  to 
be  unconstitutional,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. Virginia,  in  the  preamble  of  her  act  of  acceptance,  de- 
clared that  she  had  always  considered  any  system  of  Federal 
taxation  which  produced  more  revenue  than  needed  for  the 
wants  of  government  econotnically  administered,  to  be  un- 
just; that  she  denied  the  right  of  Congress  to  raise  revenue 
for  purposes  of  distribution  or  deposit  among  the  States;  and 
that  nothing  but  the  belief  that  the  surplus  had  arisen  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  not  likely  to  continue,  and  that 
the  act  of  Congress  was  merely  intended  to  relieve  an  over- 
flowing treasury,  induced  her  to  receive  a  share.  §  In  Geor- 
gia the  Governor  in  his  message  regarded  the  deposits  as 
donations  to  the  States,  as  a  sop  thrown  out  by  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  tariff  to  conciliate  the  complaining  States,  de- 
clared that  Georgia  had  ample  resources  of  her  own,  waa 
too  proud  to  become  a  beneficiary  of  the  Federal  Govem- 


'ToiBMMe  la  Oelol>er;  Arkaiuu,  Ne«r  Jemer,  Rhode  loUnd,  and  Vermont  In 
'  KonmlMr;  Ahbuna,  Connecticut,  fieor)^  LlIinolB,  Indiaiift,  Kenturkr,  UarvtaDd, 
Obkk,  PmuylrutU,  South  CuroluiL,  and  Virptnia  in  Dt?c«ml>er,  lS3fl. 

I  Dalavare,  Maine,  Uwuachuf«ttK,  Hirhi^'an,  Now  Hampahire,  New  Tork,  Sorth 
Oarolina,  in  Januarjr,  IBSI. 

t  Kuoari  m  Ftbruary,  1887 ;  Looisiana  In  March ;  Hisslauppi  in  May. 

^  Acts  of  the  Graeral  AsMinbly  of  Virginia,  Chapter  III.  lSS&-I9ft7. 
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nient,  and  should  protest  and  call  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff. 
Nevertheless  he  tirgod  the  acceptance  of  the  money,  becaiue 
a  refusal  would  not  stop  the  operation  of  the  law,  but  would 
increase  the  shares  of  other  States.*  The  legislature  took 
the  ftdviw,  and  declared  that  nothing  but  the  provision  that 
refusal  would  give  the  share  of  Georgia  to  other  States  in- 
duced her  to  accept  it 

The  most  difficult  question  to  settle  was  that  of  the  use  to 
be  made  of  the  deposits.  On  this  tlie  people,  the  governors, 
and  the  legislatures  in  many  cases  were  seriously  divided. 
That  the  money  was  really  a  deposit,  and  not  a  ^ft,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  any  circumstances  would 
ever  call  for  its  return  was  not  generally  believed  by  the 
people.  In  New  England,  therefore,  the  popular  sentiment 
set  strongly  in  favor  of  a  per  capita  difrtxihiition,  or  at  least 
a  distribution  among  the  towns  on  the  basis  of  population, 
the  towns  to  determine  how  the  money  should  be  s3)eiLt. 

Maine  ordered  her  share  to  be  deposited  with  the  cities, 
towns,  and  plantations  on  the  basis  of  jKipulation  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  new  oensuB.  A  town  might  loan  its  share  or  use 
it  for  any  purjwse  for  which  it  could  use  money  derived  from 
taxation,  might  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  State  and  draw 
interest,  or  could  refuse  to  receive  it,  in  which  case  the  in- 
terest was  to  be  a  subject  of  future  legislation.  On  sixty 
days*  notice  the  money  must  be  returned.i-  What  waa 
done  by  the  towns  is  difficult  to  find  out  Biddeford  voted 
to  distribute  her  share  among  the  inhabitants  accord- 
ing to  families.  This  was  contrary  to  law,  and  when  the 
authorities  refused  to  obey  and  a  suit  was  brought  by  an 
inhabitant  for  his  share,  the  court  decided  that  it  could  not 
l>e  so  distributed4  A  year  later,  therefore,  the  legislature 
released  the  towns  from  all  obligation  to  return  the  money 
and  authorized  a  per  capita  distribution.^ 

Governor  Hill  of  New  Hampshire  urged  the  legislfttnre 
to  loan  the  State's  quota  and  use  the  interest  to  pay  the 

*  Kiles's  Rcgi8t«r.  Korerober  U,  188«,  Vol  T.  p.  907. 

f  Laws  of  Maine,  March  8,  1887. 

1 1  ShiplcT  in  U  Mftioe,  pp.  97S-868. 

^  Uws  of  MaiDA,  Febrouy  SB,  18M. 
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expens<»8  of  government.*  The  money,  in  his  opinion, 
belonged  to  the  Stat€ ;  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature  it 
belonged  to  the  people,  and  laying  aside  all  other  biisineea, 
that  body  entered  on  a  long  wrangle  which  consumed  more 
time  than  an  ordinary  session  before  the  decision  was  reached 
to  distributt^  it  among  the  towns,  to  be  loaned,  not  spent,  and 
subject  to  recall  should  the  United  States  ever  demand  itf 
They  were  next  empowered  to  use  the  loan  for  any  purpose 
for  which  they  could  lawfully  levy  taxes,:^  and  finally  were 
authorized  to  make  such  diwposition  of  it  as  a  majority  vote 
of  the  town  should  deterniine.§  Most  of  the  towns  usod 
it  for  school  purpoeea.  In  Portsmouth  it  was  distributed  per 
capita  among  the  inhabitants.  In  Guilford  the  selectmen, 
having  spent  part  of  the  town's  share,  were  ordered  by  a 
town  meeting  to  borrow  enough  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
that  the  whole  might  be  given  to  the  jieople.  This  they  re- 
fused to  do. 

Vermont  divided  her  quota  among  the  towns  on  the  basis 
of  population ;  to  be  loaned  at  six  per  cent,  interest  and  the 
income  used  to  support  schools.  Should  a  town  not  need 
the  money  for  such  purpose  it  might  be  spent  as  the  town 
ordered. 

Massachusetts,  by  a  resolve  of  April,  1836,  before  the 
deposit  act  passed  Congress,  had  authorized  the  Treasurer 
to  receive  her  share.  But  when  the  Governor  asked  for  it  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  denied  that  the  resolve  met  the 
requirement*)  of  the  law.)!  The  Attorney-General  was  called 
on  for  an  o])inion,  and  upheld  the  views  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Governor,  who  in  his  message  recommended  new  legisla- 
tion. It  was  January,  1837,  therefore,  before  the  deposit 
was  aecept-edj^  and  March  when  the  di?tribution  law  was 
pawed.**    The  first  and  second  instalments  were  to  go  to 


'Globe,  December  S,  18SA. 

I  Laws  of  New  HsmpsUre,  Juuarj  IS,  IM?. 

tlbii,  Act  of  July  4,  1888. 

^Ibid..  Aciof  JoIt  2.  1841. 

I  UaaMchuaetts  reHolreo.  1880;  Cbspter  LVTII,  April  9,  1886. 

%  L«wB  of  HtsMchtuetM,  Januanr  19,  IS37. 

**  L«wt  ef  UaftuehuAetie.     Fused  March  SI,  1887. 
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the  towns  on  the  basiB  of  population  as  shown  by  tbe  oensus 
of  1830;  the  third  and  fourth  on  the  basis  of  a  cenaiiB  to  he 
taken  May  first,  1837.  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  were 
to  be  resen'ed  and  the  interest  used  t^  support  schools  among 
the  Marshpee,  Chappequiddick,  and  Christiantown,  Gay 
Head  and  Herring  Pond  Indians.  Tbe  towns  were  held 
re9pon8il>lo  for  a  return  of  the  money  if  it  was  called  for, 
but  might  use  their  shares,  or  the  interest  on  tliem,  for  any 
purpose  for  which  money  could  be  raised  by  taxation. 

Rhode  Island  deposited  her  money  in  the  State  banks 
at  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  apjwrtioncd  the  money  among 
the  towns  for  school  purposes.  The  Gtovemor  of  Connecti- 
cut called  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  December  of 
1836  to  consider  the  acceptance  and  use  of  the  surplus.  A 
leading  Wbig  journal  opposed  tbe  application  of  the  fund 
to  school  purposes  or  to  internal  improvements,  or  its  dis- 
tribution among  t!ie  towns  with  authority  to  spend  the  in- 
terestj  but  not  the  principal.  The  money  should  be  loaned 
and  tbe  interest  applied  to  reduction  of  the  State  tax- 
Everybody  would  then  get  some  benefit  The  Senate  at  one 
time  proposed  to  use  the  interest  of  the  fund  for  education  or 
support  of  town  paupers.  The  Governor  suggested  that  the 
school  commissioners  loan  it  on  mortgages  and  turn  over  the 
interest  to  the  school  fund.  The  law  as  enacted  deposited 
the  money  with  the  towns  strictly  as  a  deposit,  authorized 
them  to  loan  the  money  at  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  spend 
one-half  the  annual  income  on  schools  and  one-half  for  or- 
dinary town  expenses. 

Governor  Marcy  of  New  York  urged  the  legislature  to 
invest  the  four  millions  coming  to  the  State,  use  a  part  of 
the  interest  for  the  support  of  common  schools  and  academie«, 
and  add  the  remainder  to  the  common-school  fund.  Tbe 
suggestion  was  good,  was  carried  out  by  the  legislature,*  and 
an  act  passed  apportioning  the  money  among  the  counties 


< 


i 

I 


*  One  bunilivd  and  itti  thotuiuid  dollani  of  th«  rmiy  tsoome  wu  ti>  b«  dirided 
Kmoog  !>uch  Rchool  districts  as  maiotaiiied  a  school  dnriiif;  four  months  of  the 
vear;  fiftT  Bre  tliouaAnd  for  thrw  yean  was  to  be  Died  u>  buy  school  librarlei; 
tweatT-«ight  tbotuAod  was  to  be  add«d  «ach  year  to  the  library  find  for  acad- 
emies, and  tbe  reat  turned  into  the  oommon^choot  fund. 
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according  to  population,  to  be  loaned  on  real  estate  at  seven 
per  cent,  interest.* 

New  Jersey  divided  her  share  among  the  counties  in  the 
ratio  of  the  State  tax  paid  by  them,  pledged  each  county  to 
return  the  money  when  required,  authorized  the  boards  of 
chosen  freeholders  to  loan  the  money  on  bond  and  mortgage, 
and  hade  them  pay  the  interest  to  the  townships,  which  might 
use  it  **  for  the  benefit  of  said  townships,"  f 

Pennsylvania  was  to  receive  more  than  two  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Her  Governor  recommended  that 
her  quotas,  as  paid,  should  be  used  to  discharge  the  State 
debt;  but  some  was  appropriated  for  school-houses  and  edu- 
cation, most  of  it  for  internal  improvements  and  payment  of 
the  debt,  and  by  1840  all  had  disappeared.  Delaware  in- 
vested her  money  in  bank  stocka,  and  in  railroad  bonds  and 
loans,  divided  the  income  among  her  three  counties  for  school 
purposes,  and  still  has  her  investment,  much  increased  in 

value4 

Maryland  used  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  her  share  to 
pay  interest  on  her  debt,  deposited  the  rest  in  State  banks 
willing  to  pay  five  per  cent,  interest,  divided  the  income 
among  the  counties  and  Baltimore  for  the  support  of  common 
fichoola,§  and  finally  used  the  principal  to  pay  the  State 
debt,  and  charged  her  treasury  with  the  interest 

Virginia  invested  her  portion  of  tlie  surplus  in  bank 
stocks.  II  North  Carolina  spent  souie  of  hers  to  redeem  the 
public  debt,  some  for  bank  stock,  some  for  draining  swamp 
lands,  some  for  contingent  expenses,  and  added  the  rest  to  her 
fund  for  internal  improvement,  and  set  apart  the  interest  for 

*  The  properlT  mortg&gfld  muit  be  wortli  tvtce  the  sum  \eai.  Outaid*  of  New 
York  not  morfl  than  $S,000,  nor  lesa  thin  $200.  could  b«  louied  on  tnj  one  piecv 
of  real  efltat«.  In  New  York  citj  the  Umita  were  $6,000  uid  $B00. — Law*  of  the 
Suu  of  New  York.  fiOth  Se«iion,  Ctiapter  II,  January  10,  1837,  and  Chaptor 
CL.  April  4,  1837. 

f  ActH  of  tlie  Slit  G«nttral  Axaeinldj  uf  llie  Stat«  of  Naw  Jtnty.  Act  of 
Korember  4,  1S8S,  and  Act  of  Mnrvh  10,  1887, 

t  Lawi  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  Chapter  CXXVU,  FebniArr  31,  18^7.  Also 
Chapter  XLVII,  January  1ft.  1887. 

^  Uwi  of  MaryUod,  Chapter  CCXX.  March  18,  1S8?. 

I  Acta  of  the  General  AsMimhlj  of  Virpnia,  Chapter  ITt,  Defember  SO,  18W. 
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the  xwe  of  schools.  South  Can>Iina  bought  stock  in  a  rail- 
road and  reserved  tJie  interest  for  public  purposes.  Gr«or- 
gia  deposited  her  share  in  the  Central  Bank  of  Georgia  to 
be  used  as  banking  capital,  and  ordered  one-third  of  the 
annual  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  common-school  fund  and 
used  two-thirds  for  State  expenses.  Alabama  put  hers  in 
the  State  Bank  and  it»s  branches,  and  used  the  interest  for 
school  purposes.  Mississippi,  it  is  probable,  spent  her  quota 
on  internal  improvements  and  State  expenses.  Louisiana 
spent  more  than  three-fourths  of  her  portion  in  payment  of 
her  floating  debt,  and  subscription  to  the  stock  of  a  canal 
company,  and  appropriated  the  rest  for  education.* 

The  share  of  Ohio  was  deposited  with  the  counties  in  pro- 
portion to  the  male  jxipulation  of  full  age,  to  be  loaned,  and 
the  interest  used  to  support  schools.  Indiana  invested  one- 
half  in  hank  eUyck  and  deposited  the  other  with  the  counties 
on  the  basis  of  taxable  polls,  and  required  the  counties  to 
pay  the  interest  to  the  school  commissioners.     In  Illinois 
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the  money  was  wasted  on  internal  improvements.  In  Michi- 
gan it  went  for  State  expenses  and  internal  improvements. 
In  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  it  became 
State  bank  capital  and  tlie  interest  reserved  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  Such  were  the  uses  the  Stales  intended  to 
make  of  the  Hurplus  revenue  distributed  in  1837.  But  the 
purposes  of  very  few  of  them  were  ever  realized.  Banks 
failed,  internal  improvement  schemes  came  to  naught,  the 
civil  war  brought  disaster,  and  in  many  States  wliere  a  share 
of  the  surplus  stains  still  to  exist  it  is  in  reality  a  mere  fiction. 
and  the  interest  is  paid  with  money  raised  by  taxation.* 

The  work  of  removing  the  deposits  began  with  tlie  passage 
of  the  law.  Section  one  ordered  that  no  bank  should  have 
on  deposit  a  sum  of  public  money  greater  than  three-fourths 
of  its  paid-in  capital,  and  tliat  no  excess  should  be  suffered 
to  stay  longer  than  was  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
transfer  it  to  the  nearest  deposit  bank  he  considered  safe  and 
sound.  In  attempting  to  comply  with  this  provision  the  Sec- 
retary was  met  by  an  unforeseen  difficulty.  Suppose  there 
were  not  in  the  State  enough  safe  and  secure  banks  to  receive 
the  accumulated  surplus  on  these  terms,  might  he  send  the 
excess  out  of  liie  State?  To  remove  all  doubt,  a  bill  was 
introduced  and  hurried  through  Congress,  and  leave  given  to 
the  Secretary  to  transfer  money  from  the  banks  of  one  State 
or  Territory  to  those  of  another  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  distribution. 

The  excess  thus  to  be  distributed  amounted  in  tound 
numbers  to  eighteen  million  three  hundred  dollars,  and  in 
moving  it  from  bank  to  bank  the  Secretary  endeavored  to 
take  it  from  States  where  the  public  money  on  deposit  was 
greater  than  their  shares  of  the  surplus,  and  put  it  in  those 
where  the  deposits  were  le^s.  But  in  this  his  ex])ectations 
were  not  wholly  realized,  and  in  December,  1836,  there  were 
sixteen  States  in  each  of  which  there  was  less  public  money 
than  it  was  to  receive,  and  eleven  million  dollars  still  re- 


"  Tlic  whote  atorv  of  tku  diatrlbuUou  tad  xue  of  tht  surplos  rercnae  U  full; 
KDt]  »refuIW  UM  by  Prof.  E.  G.  BuuriMi  tu  bis  Hucor;  of  the  Surplua  Ktrenuc 
of  1 8S7,  a  book  to  which  I  am  niucli  IndebtML 
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mained  to  be  moved  from  the  States  where  there  was  an 
excess  to  those  in  which  there  was  a  deficit 

The  surplus  during  the  summer  grew  with  great  rapidity. 
From  thirty-three  million  seven  hundred  thousand  in  March, 
it  swelled  to  over  forty-two  and  a  half  millions  by  December 
first,  and  to  over  forty-six  and  a  half  millions  by  the  first  of 
October.  But  the  specie  circular  which  went  into  effect  on 
August  fifteenth  checked  this  rapid  growth,  and,  though  the 
public  land  sales  were  still  very  great,  the  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  first  of  January,  1837,  was  reported  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  $42,468,859.97.  Five  million  of  this  was 
to  remain  in  the  Treasury.  The  rest  yielded  for  each  elec- 
toral vote  $127,445.10.  Twelve  States  by  that  time  had 
signified  their  acceptance  of  the  deposit,  and  to  them  the  first 
quarter  of  their  shares  was  paid  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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When  Congress  adjourned  on  July  fourth,  the  presiden- 
tial campaign,  which  had  long  been  under  way,  was  fast 
drawing  to  a  close.  In  DecemlMsr,  1834,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Tennessee 
invited  Senator  Hugh  L.  White  of  that  State  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  and  opened  the  canvass  in  ear- 
nest. White  replied  that  never  at  any  time  in  hia  life  had 
he  wished  to  be  President,  never  had  he  uttered  a  word  or 
done  an  act  for  tlic  purpose  of  inducing  any  man  to  think 
him  fit  for  that  high  office.  Ilaving  had  no  part  in  causing 
his  name  to  be  used,  he  would  not  be  justified  in  directing 
the  use  of  it  to  be  discontinued.  This  was  rightly  consid- 
ered an  acceptance,  and  the  fact  was  then  announced  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Knoxvillo  Register,  and  the  press 
promptly  endorsed  hiju.  The  Sons  of  Tennessee,  it  was 
said,  go  for  Hugh  L  White  without  a  division.  Van  Buren 
never  was  their  favorite.  Unaided  by  the  influence  of  Jack- 
son*9  name  he  never  would  have  been  thought  of  for  a  mo- 
ment. White  was  the  choice,  not  of  a  packed  jury  dignified 
by  the  name  of  a  national  convention,  but  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  people. 

A  campaign  newspaper  named  The  Appeal  was  next 
started  at  Washington  in  tlie  interest  of  Judge  White.  Tliis 
paper,  said  the  editor,  is  so  called  because  it  appeals  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  denies  the  right  of  a  few 
office  holders  and  ofiice  seekers  to  control  the  destiny  of  the 
rep\iblic.  The  people  of  Tennessee  have  placed  Hugh  L. 
White  in  nomination  for  the  presidency.     The  office  holders 
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have  long  had  anotlter  individual  in  training  and  piropoae  that 
their  national  convention  »KalI  put  him  in  nomination.  We 
are  opposed  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  because  the  tendency  of  the 
A'ew  York  school  of  politicians  is  to  divide  the  spoils  of  vic- 
tory, and  distribute  them  bb  rewards  of  party  service.  "  Do 
not  split  the  party,"  is  the  cry  of  the  office  holders.  They 
even  go  ao  far  as  to  say  they  will  support  Judge  Wliite  if 
nominated  by  the  convention.  But  that  convention  is  to  be. 
held  for  the  very  purpose  of  not  nominating  Judge  White. 
What  is  the  use  of  referring  the  question  of  choosing  a  presi- 
dent to  tlie  people  at  all,  if  the  convention  is  to  decide  for 
whom  the  people  shall  vote  ?  General  Jackson  was  a  man  of 
the  people.  So  is  Judge  White  a  man  of  the  people,  nomi- 
nated by  the  people,  and  we  expect  he  will  bo  elected  by  the 
people.* 

Meantime  the  anti-Van  Buren  members  of  the  Ohio  leg- 
islature, and  citizens  from  various  parts  of  the  State  who 
happened  to  be  in  Columbus,  met  and  named  Judge  John 
McLean;  and  the  Senate  and  Ilouse  of  Alabama  in  legisla- 
tive session  endoriied  Judge  White.  The  dissenting  minor- 
ity of  the  House  declared  they  were  not  opposed  to  the  judge 
but  were  opposed  to  caucusing,  believed  a  nomination  at  that 
time  premature,  and  asked  leave  to  spread  their  reasons  on 
the  journal. f 

In  Mississippi  a  convention  named  Van  Buren  and  Ben- 
ton, who  promptly  declined.  In  Massachusetts  a  caucus  of 
members  of  the  legislature  unanimously  named  Daniel  Web- 
ster. He  was  nominated  not  as  a  citizen  of  Massaehuactts 
but  as  a  citizen  of  "  our  country,  our  whole  country,  and 
nothing  but  our  country,"  a  man  just  and  impartial  in  lua 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North 
and  the  Soutli;  an  American  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  a 
firm,  zealous,  and  eloquent  defender  of  the  Constitution 
"  under  which  we  live."  X 

A  mass  meeting  at  the  Court  House  of  Dauphin  Coun^, 
Pennsylvania,  named  William  Henry  Harrison  and  raised 


•  The  Appeal.  Feliruary  7,  1886. 

f  tTnitMl  Sutw  Gazette,  Juiusry  26,  1SS6. 
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the  cry,  "  Huzza  for  Tippecanoe  " ;  *  but  liis  selection  as  yet 
found  little  support  Wten  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion met  at  HarriBburg  in  March,  it  chose  an  electoral  ticket 
and  delegates  to  the  national  convention  and  instructed  them 
for  Van  Buren.  A  great  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall  in  Bos- 
ton formally  endorsed  Webster, 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  suggested  by  New 
Jersey,  and  endorsed  by  the  legislative  caucus  of  New  York, 
met  in  Baltimore  late  in  May.f  That  Van  Buren  would  be 
chosen  was  certain,  and  no  surprise  was  occasioned  when  the 
chairman  announced  that  each  of  the  one-and-twenty  States 
present  had  cast  its  vote  for  the  vice-president  J  The  great 
struggle  was  over  the  vice-president,  for  a  large  minority 
was  determined  not  to  accept  Jackson's  candidate,  R.  M. 
Johnaon,  of  Kentucky.  Indeed,  a  member  from  New  York 
was  sent  to  Washington  to  ask  Jackson's  permission  to  nom- 
inate some  one  else ;  but  he  came  back  with  imperative  orders 
to  support  Johnson,  who  on  the  first  ballot  received  178 
votes  to  87  for  Rives.  A  Virginian  then  announced  that  his 
State  would  not  support  Johnson  for  the  vice-presidency,  that 
ehe  had  gone  as  far  as  she  could  in  voting  for  Van  Buren^ 
and  would  go  no  fiirttier,  and  on  this  issue  the  party  split. 

Five  candidates  had  now  in  one  way  or  another  been 

*  A  euTau  mtAe  early  in  Febraary  gave  to 

Wemtm, 
VermoDt, 
MtMuchuMtla, 
Rhode  Inland, 
Connecticut, 
Deltwan, 
MaryUnd, 
Ohio, 
Kentneky, 
IndiaiiB, 
IllinolB. 

t  Eacli  Bute  in  tlioie  dari  ii«Dt  aa  many  d«lfigntpii  nx  it  pleved.  Thus,  Mary* 
land  had  188 ;  Kew  YarM,  4'i ;  Tenneaxee,  I ;  Connecticut,  6 ;  LoulAiana,  S.  The 
vote  caat  by  each  State  wmn  the  sam«  as  ita  electoral  vote,  and  tvo-third«  of  all 
east  waa  newaeary  to  a  choice.  Hen  from  BOchigan  and  Arkaiuufl  attended  bat 
did  D0(  Tote. 

{  Sooth  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  niinou  ware  not  reprmeatod. 


WniTE, 

Tab  BoRXiCf 

rincbia. 

llnine. 

North  CaroHna, 

New  Ufiropahira^ 

South  Carnlhia, 

New  York, 

Georgia, 

New  Jereey, 

Tcancsaec, 

PenofrlTania, 

Alabama, 

mseotiri. 

Uiaaiseippi, 

Louisiana. 
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placed  before  the  people.  Ere  the  summer  ended,  however, 
McLean  formally  withdrew,  and  it  became  quite  certain  that 
neither  Webster  nor  White  was  the  real  choice  of  the  oppo- 
sition. Whigs  at  Bangor,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  and  New  Yoric 
did,  indeed,  endorse  Webster ;  but  all  signs  pointed  to  Har- 
rison as  the  choice  of  the  Whigs.  Old  soldiers  in  Kentucky 
invited  him  to  attend  a  dinner  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe.  Whigs  in  New  York,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Association  of  Native  Americans  celebrated  the  anni- 
versary of  his  battle  of  the  Thames.  He  was  nominated  at 
a  public  meeting  in  Albany;  he  was  endorsed  by  a  meeting 
in  Philadelphia;  he  was  questioned  as  to  his  views  by  the 
Anti-Masons ;  he  was  formally  nominated  by  the  Anti- 
Masonic  convention  at  Harrisburg  in  December,  and  his 
nomination  was  at  once  ratified  by  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Maryland 
Whigs  in  convention  joined  his  name  with  that  of  John 
Tyler,  and  in  this  the  WTiig  members  of  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature concurred. 

Members  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  opposed  Van 
Buren  and  endorsed  Hugh  L.  White;  the  I..egislature  of 
Alabama  rescinded  its  resolutions  passed  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion in  support  of  White;  and  that  of  Tennessee  recom- 
mended him  to  tlie  people  as  a  candidate.  A  caucus  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Virginia  Legislature  named  Van  Buren,  and 
William  Smith,  of  Alabama.  The  Senate  of  Illinois  by 
resolution  "  repudiated,  as  groesly  unjust,  the  arrogant 
claims  of  the  Van  Buren  party  to  exclusive  democracy,  dis- 
approved of  the  convention  system  the  Van  Bnren  sup- 
porters were  seeking  to  force  on  the  American  people,  and 
recommended  Hugh  L.  White."  The  Anti-Masons  of  Mas- 
sachusetts endorsetl  Van  Btiren,  and  a  State  convention  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  Whig  State  Convention  of  New 
Jersey,  endorsed  Harrison  and  Granger. 

An  attempt  to  fuse  factions  was  made  by  a  convention 
in  Virginia  by  nominating  Harrison  and  Tyler,  and  then 
adopting  the  White  ticket  of  presidential  electors.  The 
Democratic  Convention  in  Rhode  Island  pledged  support  to 
Van  Buren  and  Johnson. 
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The  candidates  having  been  thus  presented,  the  work  of 
abusing  and  questioning  tbem  began.  Harrison,  while  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  Ohio,  had  voted  in  favor  of  abol- 
ishing imprisonment  for  debt,  and  in  favor  of  selling  the 
time  of  petty  criminals  imprisoned  for  non-payment  of  fines 
and  costs.  He  was  now  charged  with  having  attempted  to 
sell  white  men  into  slavery.  After  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
R.  M.  Johnson  ordered  an  Indian  Moravian  town  near  the 
field  of  battle  to  be  burned  because  tlie  Indians  had  fought 
with  the  British,  and  the  town,  if  left  standing,  would  afford 
them  winter  quarters  too  nour  Detroit  Harrison  whs  charged 
with  having  wantonly  burned  the  to^vn,  with  all  ita  pro- 
visions, and  reducing  the  innocent  Indians  to  such  straits 
■  that  all  would  have  perished  had  not  Perry  kindly  furnished 
tbem  with  food. 

Judge  White  was  denoimced  as  a  friend  of  negro  suffrage, 

•  and  accused  of  having  walked  to  the  poll,  in  1825,  arm-in-arra 
with  a  free  negro — a  charge  which  his  friends  hastened  to 
denounce  as  slander,  and  utterly  foreign  to  his  character. 

I  When  questioned  as  to  his  opinion  on  a  bank,  he  declared 
Congress  had  no  power  to  charter  a  bank  of  any  sort  to  carry 
on  business  Avithin  the  limits  of  any  State. 
To  each  of  the  leading  candidates — Harrison,  White,  and 
Van  Buren — was  addressed  a  set  of  five  questions:  Will 
you,  if  elected,  sign  a  hill  to  distribute  the  surplus  revenue! 
a  bill  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands! 
B  bills  making  appropriations  to  improve  navigable  streams 
al)ove  porta  of  entry  ?  a  bill  chartering  a  national  bank  ?  and 
what  is  your  opinion  on  tlie  constitutional  right  of  either 
house  of  Congress  to  expimgo  the  records  of  a  previous  ses- 
sion ?  Harrison  answered  "  Yea  "  to  all  save  the  last,  to 
•  which  he  said  "  No."  Van  Buren  did  not  reply  till  after 
Congreaa  rose,  when  he  approved  of  the  distribution  of  the 
surplus  and  the  proposition  to  expunge,  would  not  promise 
to  favor  a  distribution  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  nor  the 
improvement  of  rivers  above  ports  of  entry,  and  was  opposed 
to  a  national  bank.  Judge  White  referred  to  his  congresr 
sional  record  for  answers  to  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  ques- 
tions, and  said  "  Yes  "  to  the  third  and  "  No  "  to  the  fourth. 
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When  asked  by  citizens  of  North  Carolina  whether  bo 
did  or  did  not  believe  that  I'ongrcas  had  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Van  Buron  replied  that 
Congresfl  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  man- 
ner, or  to  any  extent,  in  tlie  Slates,  and  was  opposed  to  its 
doing  so  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  would  not  go  ao 
far  aa  to  assert  that  Congress  had  not  authority  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District,  hut  there  were  objections  to  the  uae 
of  auch  power  against  tho  wishes  of  the  States,  aa  imperative 
afi  the  most  palpable  want  of  {)ower. 

The  next  party  to  question  Van  Bnren  was  of  recent 
origin,  bore  the  name  of  Equal  Kights,  or  Locofoco,  and 
owed  its  origin  to  the  principles  of  equal  rights  and  anti- 
monopoly,  so  boldly  asserted  by  the  Agrarian  and  Work- 
ing-man's party;  to  Jackson's  attack  on  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  strong  anti-hank  feeling  to  which  it 
gave  rise;  to  the  rage  for  bank  charters  which  followed 
the  removal  of  the  deposits;  to  the  hard-money  campaign 
of  1834;  and  to  the  belief  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
was  wholly  in  tho  hands  of  chartered  institutions.  The  lead- 
era  of  tlie  new  movement  were  Democrats,  believers  in  free 
trade,  anti-monopoly,  and  specie  currency,  as  against  bank 
notes,  and  began  their  work  of  reform  within  the  party  by 
inducing  the  friends  of  equal  rights  to  consult,  and  select 
ward  delegates  to  meet  secretly  at  the  various  hotels,  from 
time  to  time,  and  form  a  plan  of  action. 

When  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  done  in  this  way, 
a  bolder  course  was  taken.  A  dinner  was  given  to  R.  M. 
Johnson,  and  public  attention  aroused  by  toasts  carefully  pro- 
pared  to  express  the  doctrines  of  the  party.  *'  The  Right 
of  Instruction,"  "  Liberty  of  the  Press,"  and  "  The  Rights 
of  Man  "  were  sentiments  to  which  every  Democrat  around 
the  table  could  heartily  respond.  But  "  Eqnal  Rights — ^no 
good  Democrat  will  ask  for  more,  and  no  true  Democrat  will 
be  satisfied  with  less  " — and  "  Banks,  banking,  and  paper 
money,  labor-saving  machines  by  which  drones  are  enabled 
to  grow  rich  without  honest  industry,'*  were  doctrines  which 
formed  no  part  of  the  political  creed  of  the  New  York 
Democracy. 
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That  a  split  in  tlie  party  ranks  must  sooner  or  later  occur 
■was  now  certain,  and  became  imminent  wlien,  at  the  ward 
meetings  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  of  the  regular  Democracy,  it  was  decided  not  to 
pledge  candidates  for  the  Assembly  against  monopolies,  as 
had  been  done  the  year  before. 

Tims  instructed,  the  Nominating  Committee  selected 
eleven  candidates  for  the  Assembly,  one  for  the  State  Senate, 
and  one  for  Congress,  and,  as  none  were  pledged,  tiie  ticket 
was  that  of  the  monopoly  party.  Forced  to  meet  the  issue,  the 
anti-monopolists  took  the  ticket  into  consideration,  decided 
to  strike  off  five  names  and  substitute  five  of  their  own 
selection. 

Now  it  was  the  usage  of  the  party,  after  the  ticket  was 
made  up,  to  call  a  mass  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall  and  sub- 
mit it  for  ratiiication  to  tlie  voters.  On  the  appointed  even- 
ing, therefore,  long  before  the  hour  named,  a  dense  crowd 
gatliered  in  front  of  tlve  hall,  and  filled  the  passage  and 
great  stairway  leading  to  the  long  room.  Meantime  the  men 
who  were  to  preside  over  the  meeting,  and  a  band  of 
sturdy  followers,  were  admitted  by  a  rear  door;  and  when 
this  was  done  and  the  clock  Iwigan  to  strike  seven,  the  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  a  wild  crowd  rushed  in,  to  find  that 
Aldennan  Varian  had  already  been  nominated  for  the  chair 
and  was  on  his  way  to  take  it 

As  the  room  filled  up,  Joel  Curtis  was  nominated  for 
chairman  by  the  Equal  Righters,  and  as  he  started  toward 
the  platform  a  banner  inBcril)ed  "  Joel  Curtis,  the  Anti- 
Monopolist  Chairman,"  is  displayed  to  the  shouting,  yelling 
crowd;  and  then  another,  bearing  the  names  of  candidates 
to  whom  the  Anti-Monopolists  are  opposed ;  and  soon  a  third, 
with  ilie  whole  Anti-Monopoly  ticket 

A  struggle  for  the  chair  now  ensued.  Some  held  down 
Chairman  V^arian;  others  sought  to  pull  him  out  In  tbo 
scuffle  tlie  chair  and  its  occupant  were  upset,  and  the  next 
moment  Curtis  waa  in  it,  and  amid  shouts  of  "  Don't  ad- 
journ!" "Sustain  the  Chair!"  Varian  and  his  followers 
left  by  the  private  door,  declaring  their  ticket  and  resolu- 
tions adopted.     Curtis,  waving  his  hat  for  silenoe,  had  juat 
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begun  a  speech,  when  "  the  stoppers  were  put  to  the  gfta- 
lights^  and  the  front  part  of  the  hall  was  in  total  darkneea." 
But  the  Anti-Monopolists  were  ready  for  this  emergoncy,  and 
**  in  a  moment  the  platform  was  lined  with  fifty  sperm  lif^ts, 
and  thus  the  old  trick  would  not  take." 

The  Anti-Monopoly  ticket  was  then  and  there  adopted, 
and  also  a  set  of  resolutions  to  serve  as  a  platform.  These 
declared  for  one  terra  for  the  President,  and  his  election  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people;  the  right  of  instruction;  short 
tenns  for  all  office  holders;  and  a  currency  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Perpetuities  and  monopolies  were  declared  offensive  to 
freedom,  and  all  laws  which  directly  or  indirectly  infringe 
the  free  exercise  of  equal  rights  were  denounced  as  odious, 
unjust,  and  unconstitutional.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  unconstitutional ;  all  bank  charters  were  at  war  with  good 
morals,  witli  just  and  equal  government,  and  were  founded 
on  speculation  and  gambling,  and  tended  to  build  up  wealth 
and  power  against  merit  and  equal  rights.  The  Evening  Post 
was  then  adopted  as  the  organ  of  the  party  and  promised  its 
support 

Next  morning  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  dubbed  the  new 
jmrty  the  Locofoeoa,  because  in  lighting  their  candles  they 
had  used  a  match  called  by  that  name. 

In  the  contest  which  followed  the  Whigs  took  aides  with 
the  Locofocoa;  yet,  with  this  support,  their  ticket  was  beaten 
at  the  polls.  All  connection  with  the  Tammany  Society  was 
then  renounced,  and  from  a  County  Convention  of  ward  dele- 
gates came  a  plan  of  organization,  and  a  declaration  of  princi- 
ples :  That  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  and  endowed 
with  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness;  that  the  true  foundation  of  government  is  the 
equal  right  of  every  citizen  in  his  person  and  property  and 
in  their  management;  that  men,  when  forming  the  social 
compact,  do  not  give  up  any  natural  right;  that  no  man  has 
a  right  to  commit  an  aggression  on  the  equal  rights  of  another, 
and  that  this  is  all  from  which  the  law  ought  to  restrain  him ; 
that  every  man  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of 
society,  and  that  this  is  all  the  law  should  enforco  on  him, 
were  asserted  to  be  self-evident  truths.    Unqualified  hostility 
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was  declared  to  bank  notes  and  paper  money  as  a  circulating 
medium ;  to  all  nkonopolies  by  legislation ;  to  all  unconstitu- 
tional creations  of  vested  rights,  or  prerogatives  by  legisla- 
tion ;  and  to  the  exemption,  by  charter  or  otherw-ise,  of  any 
man,  or  body  of  men,  from  trial  by  jury  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  laws  which  govern  the  community.  The  name  Equal 
Rights  Party  wa.s  then  formally  adopted,  and  a  declaration 
made  that  no  person  ^ho  would  not  sign  the  declaration  of 
rights  should  be  eligible  to  a  nomination^  and  that  each 
eandidftt*  must  sign  a  written  pledge  stating  the  particular 
measures  he  would  support  or  oppose. 

At  the  charter  election  there  were  thus  three  tickets  for 
common  council;  but  a  fourth,  the  Native  American,  pre- 
sented a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty.  Opposition  to  the 
naturalized  citizen,  even  at  that  early  date,  was  far  from 
Iwal,  but  the  chief  centers  of  dtsnontent  were  New  Orleans 
and  New  York.  At  New  Orleans  the  feeling  arose  from  the 
presence  of  many  foreigners;  from  the  existence  of  a  large 
body  of  citizens  French  in  manners,  customs,  and  language; 
from  the  belief  that  in  the  event  of  war  with  France  they 
would  not  loyally  support  the  government;  liecause  in 
Louisiana  alien  non-residents  cfuild  own  and  inherit  real 
estate;  and  bocau^ie  many  £ne  plantations  and  large  estates 
had  been  mortgaged  to  foreign  capitalists. 

Wlien,  therefore,  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  the  mechanics 
and  artisans  of  New  Orleans  were  discussing  the  question  of 
permitting  slaves  to  be  taught  handicrafts,  and  a  public  meet- 
ing was  called  to  consider  this  issue,  the  question  of  natural- 
ized citizens  holding  office  was  also  taken  up  for  considera- 
tion. But  the  crowd  grew  disorderly,  and  the  Legion  was 
called  out  to  keep  tlie  peace.  At  a  later  meeting  the  mechan- 
ics disavowed  all  responsibility  for  the  disturbance,  and  a 
writer  in  a  friendly  paper,  in  commenting  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Legion,  expressed  the  belief  that  in  case  of  war  with 
France  it  would  not  fight*  as  so  many  of  its  members  were  of 
French  blood.  For  this  the  editor  was  seized,  flogged,  and 
thrown  into  the  calaboose. 

In  New  York  feeling  ran  high  on  both  sides.  Thousands 
of  foreigners  landed  there  each  year.    Many  remained  in  the 
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city,  were  allowed  to  vote  before  naturalization,  and  flattered 
and  won  over  to  Tammany  by  the  nomination  of  fellow  coiin- 
trymen  to  office.  The  burning  of  the  Charleston  convent,  the 
hostility  to  Irish  laborers  on  the  canals  and  railroads  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  charge  that  half  the  emi- 
grants were  paupers.,  idlers,  and  worthless  persons^  did  not 
a  little  to  intensify  race  feeling  and  affect  political  condi- 
tions. The  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  of  the 
uiilduess  and  looseness  of  administration  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws,  of  the  large  proportion  of  naturalized  voters,  and 
of  the  prospect  that  at  no  distant  day  office  holding  and  the 
control  of  city  government  would  be  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
foreign-bom  citizens.  To  counteract  this,  the  Native  Amer- 
ican Democratic  Association  was  formed,  a  newspaper  called 
the  Native  American  Democratic  Citizen  was  founded,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1835  James  Monroe  was  nominated  for 
Congress  on  the  platform,  ''  Elevate  no  person  of  foreign 
birth  to  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  in  the  United 
States." 

Monroe  declined  the  compliment  lie  was,  he  said,  in 
favor  of  such  a  change  in  tJie  naturalization  laws  as  should 
make  citizenship  more  difficult  to  acquire,  but  he  could  not 
favor  any  course  whicii  would  infringe  the  rights  of  foreign- 
ers already  in  our  country,  or  of  such  as  might  come  while  the 
laws  then  on  the  statute-books  remained  in  force.* 

When  the  charter  election  of  1836  came  on,  feeling  ran 
higher  than  ever,  and  handbills  headed  "*  Irishmen  to  your 
]>09ts,  or  you  may  lose  America !  "  and  appeals  to  Catholic 
voters  to  make  this  a  Catholic  country  and  support  two  **  true 
Irishmen  "  on  the  Tammany  ticket,  were  freely  circulated. 

The  Natives  then  named  a  candidate  for  mayor,  and  at 
the  election  polled  nearly  fifteen  hundred  votes.  The  Equal 
Righters  cast  t\venty-seven  hundred,  the  Whigs  near  six  thou- 
sand, and  the  Democratic  candidate  was  elected.  But  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  was  equally  divided  between  the  Whigs 
and  Democrats,  and  many  weeka  elapsed  before  a  presiding 
officer  was  chosen. 


« 
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The  charter  election  over,  the  Eqnal  Righters  turned  their 
attention  to  the  autumn  elections,  nominated  Monroe  for 
Congress,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  question  the  can- 
didates for  the  presidency  and  vioe-presidency  "  on  the 
principles  of  reform  advocated  by  the  Anti-Monopoly 
Democracy." 

Van  Buron,  when  asked  for  his  opinions  on  the  declara- 
tion of  rightji,  replied  that  he  believed  the  true  foundation  of 
government  to  be  the  equal  right  of  each  citizen  to  his  pei^ 
son  and  property ;  and  for  an  answer  to  their  other  princi- 
ples, refurred  them  to  a  public  career  "  of  no  inconsiderable 
duration  in  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  and  to  a  suc- 
cesaion  of  public  declarations  heretofore  made  by  me"  *  an 
answer  which  the  committee  described  as  not  satisfactory  "  to 

^     any  true  Democrat." 

^B  A  convention  of  mechanics  and  workingmen,  meantime, 
liad  been  called,  to  meet  at  Utica.  This  was  the  direct  out- 
come of  the  rise  of  the  Trades  Union,  and  of  the  trial  of  a 
band  of  striking  tailors  charged  with  *'*  conspiracy  against 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  peace,  safety,  and  dignity  of  the 
State  of  New  York." 

■  Early  in  the  year  the  joume^nuen  tailors  in  New  York 
made  out  a  tariflF  of  wages  and  adopted  a  rule  for  the  govem- 
ment  of  employers  in  giving  out  work.     Each  employer  was 

^■to  hang  in  his  shop  a  slate,  and  enter  on  it  every  piece  of 
work  given  a  joumeynian,  and  no  man  was  to  receive  work 
except  in  his  turn.  The  master  tailors  refused  to  abide  by  so 
unjust  a  rule,  and  rejected  the  new  rate  of  wages ;  whereupon 
the  workmen  struck,  and  paraded  the  streets  with  music,  and 
with  banners  iuscribed,  "  Mechanics*  Right«!  "  "  No  surren- 
ier,  by  the  Eternal  I  "  raised  a  riot,  and  committed  such  acts 
'of  violence  on  those  who  refused  to  join  them  that  the  mayor 
was  forced  to  call  out  the  militia  to  keep  the  i)eace. 

|H  Twenty-one  of  the  offenders  were  finally  arrested,  in- 
dicted for  assault  and  battery,  and  prosecuted  for  riot  and 
conspiracv  injurious  to  trade  and  commerce.     The  jury  re- 

E^rdict  of  guilty,  and  the  court,  when  imposing  sen- 


*  NilM'a  R«gi8t«r,  Auput  6,  \SU,  p.  tt9L 
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tence,  fined  the  president  of  the  uuion  $150,  a  member  who 
had  been  very  active  $100,  and  the  others  $50  each.* 

Angry  at  such  treatiiieut,  the  Union  at  once  issued  hand- 
bills calling  a  meeting  of  workingmeu  iu  the  park  to  discuss 
the  sentence.f  An  immense  crowd  attended,  hoard  speeches, 
passed  resolutions,  called  a  State  convention  of  mechanics 
and  workinginou,  to  meet  at  Utica,  and  burned  in  eftigy  the 
judge  who  imjjosed  tlie  sentenco.J 

On  the  appointed  day  in  September,  ninety-three  dele- 
gates met  in  the  Utica  Court-house  and  adopted  the  Locofoeo 
declaration  of  rights;  named  candidates  for  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor;  issued  a  long  address  to  the  people, 
and  urged  the  friends  of  Equal  Rights  over  all  the  State  to 
put  in  the  field  tickets  for  memhcrs  of  Congress  and  the 
legislature.  The  refonna  <h'inan<lo(l  were  a  repeal  of  the 
law  excluding  from  circulation  aU  bank  notes  of  ten  dollars 
and  under;  the  election  of  judges  by  the  people,  and  for 
short  terms;  repeal  of  all  laws  prohibiting  workingmen, 
individually  or  collectively,  tixing  the  wages  of  their  labor; 
a  better  and  more  equal  system  of  public  schools;  a  lien  law 
that  reaUy  afforded  relief  to  workingmen ;  no  imprisonment 
for  debt;  and  a  convention  to  so  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  as  to  proliibit  future  legislatures  granting  charters 
to  companies  or  individuals  iu  any  case  whatever. 

Isaac  Smith  and  Moses  Jacques  were  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  full  Congressional  and 
Assembly  tickets  were  chosen.  The  Whigs  and  Native  Amer- 
icans supported  the  Locofoeo  candidate  for  the  Senate,  and 
he  was  elected.  The  Whigs  and  Equal  Righters  sent  two  of 
their  candidates  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  Equal  Righters  cast 
thirty-five  hundred  votes  for  Governor. 

All  the  States  were  to  choose  electors  in  November,  and 
in  all  save  South  Carolina  the  choice  was  to  be  made  by  gen- 


•New  York  Commercla]  Advertiser,  June  11,  1886. 

f  Keir  York  Times,  June  14,  1SS6. 

\  Id  Uarub  the  Equnl  Rjgbters  began  tbc  publieatioo  o{  ■  peany  nawi^Mpcr 
c&lled  tbe  Democrat,  aud  a  litUe  lat«r  tb«  0«i)er«l  Tradee  Union  iMued  •  penii? 
(Hiper  L-alled  tli«  Cnion.  The  Democrat  t^)i>|»«il  in  June,  and  the  UqIoq  in  Joly. 
Tb«  IV'moc'rat  vaa  revived  la  September,  but  ce^wd  to  be  lamed  Iu  Kofcmber. 
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eral  ticket*  As  the  retuma  began  to  come  in,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  and,  for  a  while,  Virginia,  were  in  doubt;  but  by 
the  first  week  in  December  enough  returns  wore  received  to 
»how  that  Van  Buren  would  have  one  bimdred  and  sixty- 
seven  electoral  voteti,  HarriBon  seventy- three,  White  twenty- 
six,  and  Webster  fourteen.  Soutli  Carolina  did  not  support 
any  candidate,  but  east  her  eleven  votes  for  Mangum.  The 
votes  for  White  came  from  Tcnne-ssec  and  Georgia,  and  thotw 
for  Webster  from  Massachusetts.  Harrison  carried  Ver- 
mont, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Kentucky. 

Nobody  was  elected  Vice-President  Johnson  received 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  votes,  Granger  seventy-seven, 
Tyler  forty-seven,  and  William  Smith,  of  Alabama,  the 
twenty-three  votes  of  Virginia.  As  no  one  had  a  ma- 
jority, the  duty  of  electing  a  Vice-President  rested  on  the 
Senate. 

In  Maryland  the  issues  of  the  presidential  campaign  were 
of  far  less  concern  to  the  people  than  the  result  of  a  bitter 
struggle  for  a  new  or  reformed  Constitution.  In  the  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  the  people,  tliat  ancient  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment had  long  ceased  to  be  republican  in  form,  had  be- 
come oppressive,  and  was  fruitful  of  evils  too  odious  to  be 
borne.  The  Governor  was  elected  by  the  legislature;  the 
judges  were  appointed  by  the  Executive;  representation  in 
the  legislature  was  not  apportioned  on  population ;  and  the 
Senate  was  chosen  by  an  electoral  college,  and  not  by  the 
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people.  Kent  and  Calvert  counties,  the  refonners  com- 
plained, counties  with  a  population  of  twenty  thousand  souls, 
were  given  the  same  representation  in  the  electoral  college 
and  in  the  legislature  as  were  Frederick  and  Washington, 
with  a  population  of  aeveuty-onc  thousand.  Tn  Baltimore 
were  over  eighty  thousand  people ;  yet  Baltimore  had  but  one 
representative  in  the  legislature,  while  Kent  and  Calvert 
counties  had  two  each.  Not  only  did  the  minority  rule  and 
govern  in  the  framing  of  the  laws,  but  also  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  those  hy  whom  tlie  laws  were  to  be  administered, 
expounded,  and  enforced.  Could  such  a  government  be 
called  republican  9 

The  State  Constitution  provided  that  every  fifth  year, 
beginning  with  1781,  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  the 
qualified  voters  of  each  county  should  elect  two  persons,  and 
the  voters  of  Baltimore  and  of  Annapolis  one  for  each  city ; 
and  that  these  delegates  should  meet  on  the  third  Monday  of 
September,  at  Annapolis,  and  choose,  out  of  their  own  body 
or  from  the  people  at  large,  fifteen  Senators.  As  another 
Senate  must  be  thus  elected  in  1836,  the  reformers  bent 
their  energies  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  forty  members  of 
tlie  electoral  college.  But  when  the  contest  ended  the  mem- 
bersliip  stood  twontA'-one  Whigs  and  nineteen  Van  Buren 
Democrats.  Nevertheless,  one  hope  remained  to  the  reform- 
ers, for  the  Constitution  provided  that  unless  at  least  twenty- 
four  electors  met,  no  Senator  could  be  chosen. 

Seizing  the  opportunity,  the  reformers  posted  a  notice  in 
Frederick,  calling  a  public  meeting  at  early  candle-light  on 
September  tenth,  to  devise  means  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
will  of  the  people  in  the  formation  of  tlie  Stato  Senate.  The 
nineteen  Van  Buren  electors  had  received  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  six  thousand  votes,  and  the  twenty-one  Whigs  but 
a  few  over  eighty-five  thousand.  The  meeting  req\iired  that 
the  two  electors  for  Frederick  Coimty  demand  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Delegates  who  opposed  the  bill  calling 
a  convention  of  the  people  to  make  a  republican  constitution 
should  be  elected  to  the  new  Senate;  that  at  least  eight  of 
the  new  Senate  should  be  Van  Buren  Democrats;  thtt  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  should  be  men  knoiAni  to  favor  s 
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thorough  and  radical  reform  of  the  Constitution;  and  that 
the  WhigB  should  pledge  themselves  to  carry  out  these  con- 
ditions in  good  faith.  Should  the  WhigH  refuse  to  give  a 
pledge,  the  two  delegates  from  Frederick  County  were  re- 
quested not  to  attend  the  electoral  college. 

At  a  meeting  in  Klkton  a  like  request  was  made  to  the 
two  delegates  from  Cecil  County.  The  reformers  in  Balti- 
more gave  similar  instructions  to  tlieir  delegate.  When, 
therefore,  the  day  came  for  the  meeting  of  the  electors,  not 
one  of  the  nineteen  Van  Buren  men  attended  the  session, 
and  when  the  Whig  members  refused  to  notice  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  thorn,  the  Van  Buren  party  framed  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Maryland,  and  went  home. 

The  Whigs  continued  in  session,  published  a  reply  to 
the  address  of  the  minority,  and  were  supported  in  their 
acts  by  resolutions  passed  at  Whig  meetings  in  Baltimore, 
and  by  the  Domocrata  of  Alleghany  County,  where  the  four 
Van  Buren  candidates  for  the  IIouso  of  Delegates  published 
their  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  their  party  electors.  In 
Frederick  County  the  Van  Buren  ticket  for  delegates  to 
the  IIouso  was  withdrawn.  On  tlit;  other  hand,  the  me- 
chanics and  workinginen  of  Baltimore,  in  mass  meeting 
assembled,  supported  the  action  of  the  nineteen.  The  Con- 
stitution of  Maryland,  they  declared,  was  "  a  blot  on  the 
principles  of  republicanism."  The  time  was  suitable  for 
framing  a  new  constitution  consistent  with  true  republican 
principles,  and  none  but  power-loving  aristocrats  and  grasp- 
ing monopolists  could  object  The  reforms  demanded  did 
not  constitute  anarchy,  nor  were  the  friends  of  reform 
Jacobins  or  **  destructives," 

The  question  now  before  the  people  was,  Is  there  a 
government?  The  reformers,  holding  that  failure  to  elect 
a  new  Senate  prevented  the  organization  of  a  legislature, 
and  the  election  of  a  new  governor,  claimed  that  no  govern- 
ment existed.  The  nineteen  electors,  in  their  address,  there- 
fore suggested  that  the  people  in  their  respective  counties 
elect,  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  six  delegates  to  meet 
in  convention  on  the  third  Monday  in  November,  and  invest 
them  with  full  power  to  extend  the  authority  of  all  civil 
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and  military  officials  in  commission,  till  a  convention  could 
be  convened  to  form  an  entirely  new  government. 

In  Frederick  and  Hanford  coimties  this  was  warmly 
approved ;  in  Alleghany  it  was  condemned,  and  in  Washing- 
ton the  sena  tori  al  electors  were  req  nested  to  attend  the 
electoral  college,  provided  afisiirances  were  given  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  would  be  men  willing  to  support  a 
law  calling  a  constitutional  convention.  Montgomery  County 
denounced  tlie  nineteen,  and  declared  the  plan  for  a  con- 
vention was  adding  insult  to  injury. 

At  this  stage  of  the  dispute  the  Governor,  Thomas  W. 
Veazey,  aummoned  the  legislature  to  meet  in  extra  session 
on  the  twenty-tirst  of  November,  and  take  into  consideration 
the  present  condition  of  public  affairs;  declared  he  would 
do  his  utmost  to  ^'  curb  the  spirit  of  anarchy,  disorder,  and 
revolution  manifeate<l  by"  the  conduct  of  the  reformers,  and 
called  on  Providence  for  direction  and  aid  and  on  the  people 
for  support.  This  raised  the  question  whether  King  Veazey 
had  a  legislature  to  assemble.  Could  members  of  the  old 
Senate  hold  their  seats  after  the  day  fixed  for  the  election 
of  a  new  ?  Suppose  there  had  been  an  election  of  a  Senate 
on  the  day  fixed,  could  there  have  \yeen  an  extra  session  of 
the  old  Senate  after  that  time?  Was  there  any  provision 
in  the  Constitution  continuing  their  time  of  service  tiU 
successors  were  elected  3 

These  questions,  however,  were  not  answered,  for  two 
electors  from  Queen  Ann's  County,  one  from  Candina^  and 
two  from  Anne  Arundel,  met  with  the  twenty-one  Whigs, 
raised  the  number  to  twenty -six,  and  a  Senate  was  chosen 
on  the  nineleeuth  of  November.  The  Whigs  had  pledged 
themselves  to  elect  a  Senate  that  would  favor  constitutional 
amendment. 

On  the  following  Monday  the  legislature  met.  Nearly 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  attended,  but  so 
few  of  the  Senate  came  that  no  quorum  was  formed.  The 
election  of  a  new  Senate  on  Saturday  terminated,  it  waa 
believed,  the  existence  of  the  old.  In  this  state  of  affairs 
the  House  continued  its  sessions  till  the  following  Saturday, 
and  then  adjourned  without  day. 
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A  reform  convention  meantime  assembled  at  Baltimore: 
demanded  a  new  constitution  providing  for  a  popular  elec- 
tion of  ibe  Governor;  abolition  of  the  Coimpil;  popular  elec- 
tion of  one  Senator  from  each  county,  and  from  Baltimore; 
reapporliomnent  of  the  House  of  Delegates ;  abolition  of  all 
life  tenures;  limitation  on  the  legislature  in  granting  char- 
ters; and  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  January. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  legislature  Governor 
Veazcy  and  the  old  council  were  reelected,  and  the  refonuera 
apparently  were  hopelessly  defeated.  But  the  cry  for  reform 
was  louder  than  over,  and  ere  the  session  closed  a  law  was 
enacted  which  granted  almost  everything  demanded.  Hence- 
forth the  Governor  was  to  be  elected  triennially  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  not  eligible  to  a  second  term ;  the  Council  for 
the  Governor  was  abolished;  members  of  the  lower  House 
were  apportioned  among  the  counties  with  some  regard  to 
population;  Annapolis  was  deprived  of  her  special  delegate; 
the  electoral  college  was  abolished,  and  the  Senate  increased 
to  twenty  members,  to  be  elected  one  in  each  county  and  one 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  serve  six  years.  One-tJiird  were 
to  go  out  biennially.* 

When  this  act  was  passed  Jackson  was  no  longer  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  As  the  day  for  the  meeting  of 
the  last  Congress  in  his  administration  drew  near,  he  thought 
seriously  of  following  the  example  of  Washington  and  de- 
livering ^'  a  farewell  address  as  a  means  of  rendering  a  last 
service  to  my  country,"  and  turned,  as  was  so  often  hia 
wont,  to  Taney  for  advice.  He  would  like  the  opinion  of 
the  Chief  Justice  as  to  the  time  most  fitting,  the  mode  most 
proper,  and  the  topics  most  appropriate.  Should  it  be  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  the  session  and  at  the  end  of  the 
annual  message,  or  at  the  close  of  the  session,  when  the 
committees  came  to  ask  if  he  had  any  further  business 
to  communicate?  He  was  inclined,  he  said,  to  the  latter 
time. 

Of  the  topics  proper  to  be  treated  there  was  that  of  all- 


*Lkwi  of  tfarrUnd,  CbapMr  CXCVir.    Pancd  March  10,  IBZT.    Before  be- 
oomiDg  ■  part  of  the  ConstitaiiDn  H  mtuit  be  rfttiflAd  hy  the  next  l^j^elAture. 
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abdorbing  interest,  our  glorious  Union,  and  the  many  schemes 
ambition  and  the  spirit  of  faction  had  devised  to  dissolve 
it  and  throw  our  country  into  anarchy.  Sectional  jealousy, 
sectional  parties,  sectional  prcferenoes,  had  greatly  occupied 
his  thoughts,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  know  in  what  light 
this  topic  appeared  to  Taney.  The  dangerous  power  of  the 
Bank,  tJio  dangerous  tendency  of  privileged  monopolies, 
especially  of  those  "  privileged  to  adulterate  the  currency," 
and  the  gradual,  all-consuming  corruption  which  was  spread- 
ing and  carrying  stock-jobbing,  land-jobbing,  and  every  kind 
of  speculation  into  the  State  and  national  legislatures,  were 
topics,  ho  thought,  most  proper  to  be  consirlered.* 

Taney*8  advice  was  to  make  the  address  at  the  end  of 
the  presidential  term-+  The  annual  message,  therefore,  con- 
tained no  allusion  to  the  proposed  farewell  Our  foreign 
relations  were  briefly  touched  on.  Even  tlioae  with  Mexico 
and  Texas  received  but  scant  notice.  That  our  people  should 
sympathize  with  Texas  was,  he  said,  not  surprising.  But 
this  sympathy  should  teach  caution,  lest  public  policy  should 
be  led  by  partiality  or  prejudice.  The  known  desire  of  Texas 
to  enter  our  Union  placed  us  in  a  position  of  great  delicacy, 
and  exposed  our  conduct  to  such  misconception  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  that  we  should  neither  attempt  to  anticipate 
events  nor  seek  to  control  them. 

The  departure  of  the  Mexican  minister^  because  of  the 
advance  of  Qeneral  Gaines  into  territory  claimed  as  a  part 
of  Texas,  Jackson  described  as  singular  and  unneceasary, 
and  the  result  of  a  mistaken  belief  that  the  honor  of  hia 
country  had  been  wounded. 

The  burden  of  the  mossng©  was  the  state  of  the  finances. 
The  President  complained  that  the  act  for  the  deposit  of 
the  surplus  revenue  was  already  spoken  of  as  an  act  to 
give  the  money  to  the  States;  declared  that  the  States  had 
no  more  right  to  use  the  deposits  without  intending  to  return 
them,  than  a  deposit  bank  would  have  to  convert  to  its  own 
private  use  public  money  temporarily  in  its  keeping.     He 


*  Jtokflon  to  Taoej,  October  IS,  18SA. 
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condemned  the  policy  of  raising;  revenue  beyond  the  needs 
of  the  government,  denounced  the  collection  of  money  for 
distribution  to  tbo  States  or  the  people  as  impolitic,  danger- 
ous, and  unjust,  uud  pointed  out  the  effect  of  the  deposit 
syatem  on  the  multiplication  of  bank  charters  and  in  pro- 
ducing a  spirit  of  wild  speculation.  He  called  attention 
to  the  difference  between  a  distribution  of  the  surplus  on 
the  basis  of  population  and  that  eccording  to  the  electoral 
vote;  he  showed  that,  if  thirty  millions  were  divided  on  the 
ratio  of  direct  taxation,  Delaware  would  receive  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  dollars;  but  on  the 
principle  of  the  deposit  act  she  would  get  more  than  three 
hundred  and  six  thousand. 

The  safest  way  to  avoid  the  evils  of  a  surplus  was  to 
collect  no  more  revenue  than  the  needs  of  the  government 
required.  Any  transient  mischief  which  might  attend  such 
a  reduction  of  revenue  was  far  preferable  to  the  manifold 
evils  of  an  overflowing  treasury,  rash  speculation,  idleness, 
extravagance,  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  property,  and  dan- 
gerous'extensions  and  ruinous  contractions  of  credit. 

The  message  touched  on  the  effects  of  an  extension  of 
bank  credit  and  the  over-issue  of  bank  paper,  and  told  how 
they  depreciated  tlie  currency  and  put  up  prices,  which 
in  turn  forced  up  wages;  how  high  wages  and  high  prices 
stopped  the  exportation  of  pro<lucts;  how  foreign,  because 
cheaper,  goods  were  imported  and  drew  away  specie ;  how  tliis 
led  to  suspension  of  specie  payments,  the  utter  degradation 
of  the  currency,  depression  of  prices,  ruin  of  debtors,  and 
accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands  of  creditors;  bow 
the  banks  lent  their  notes  to  speculators  in  the  public  lands; 
how  these  men  paid  them  to  the  receivers,  who  returned  them 
to  the  banks;  which  lent  them  again  and  again  as  mere  in- 
struments to  transfer  valuable  public  lands  to  speculators  in 
exchange  for  credits  on  the  book.'*  of  the  banks. 

The  safety  of  the  public  funds,  he  said,  required  that 
these  speculations  should  be  stopped ;  and  they  had  been  by 
the  specie  circular,  which  checked  the  career  of  the  Western 
banks,  hindered  the  monopolizing  of  the  public  lands,  saved 
the  new  States  from  non-resident  proprietorship,  kept  the 
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lands  open  for  actual  settlers,  and  brought  gold  and  silver 
into  the  West,  there  to  remain  permanently. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  countrymen  the  epecie 
circular  had  been  far  from  beneficial,  and  in  the  opening 
days  of  the  session  it  was  vigoroufily  attacked.  A  joint 
resolution  rescinding  it^  and  forbidding  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  delegate  to  any  person  or  corporation  power 
to  decide  what  funds  should  or  should  not  be  received  for 
customs  duty  or  public  lands,  after  long  debate,  was  sent 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  reported,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  never  heard  of  again.  But 
a  bill  designating  and  limiting  tlie  funds  receivable  for  the 
revenues  of  the  United  States,  passed  both  Senate  and  House, 
and  reached  Jackson  on  the  afternoon  of  March  second,  was 
sent  at  once  to  the  Attorney-General  for  an  opinion,  and  on 
his  advice  was  pocket-vetoed.*  The  meaning  of  the  act^  the 
Attorney-General  said,  was  so  obscure  that  it  would  admit 
of  many  interpretations  and  conflict  with  many  laws  not 
repealed. 

Once  again  Clay  introduced  a  bill  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  public-land  sales;  but  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  struck  out  all  save  the  enacting  clause,  and  rei»rted 
as  an  amendment  a  bill  to  limit  the  sale  of  land  to  actual 
settlers.  The  Senate  passed  it,  but  the  House  did  not 
From  Calhoun  came  a  bill  to  distribute  the  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  on  January  first,  1838,  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  June,  1837.  To  this  Jackson  could  not,  in  the  face  of 
his  message,  have  consented,  and  it  was  not  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

The  Texan  question  was  brought  before  Congrooa  in  a 
long  message  opposing  a  recognition  of  independence.  The 
opposite  view  was  presented  in  a  resolution  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Walker.  Texas  having  established  and  maintained 
an  independent  government^  able  to  perform  all  the  duties, 
foreign  and  domestic,  whicli  belonged  to  such,  it  was  ex- 
pedient and  proper,  so  the  resolution  read,  that  the  inde- 


*  The  reasons  for  bo  dofng,  ind  the  opinion  of  the  AttonteyGencral,  sre  girco 
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pendent  political  existence  of  Texas  be  acknowledged  by  the 
go\'ernnient  of  the  United  States.  After  many  postpone- 
ments, it  was  agreed  to  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  the 
session. 

In  the  Honse  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill 
was  amended,  and  provision  made  for  the  outtit  and  salary 
of  a  diplomatic  agent  to  be  sent  to  the  *'  Republic  of  Texas  " 
whenever  the  President  should  deem  it  expedient  to  appoint 
"  sueh  a  minister."  These  acts,  in  the  opinion  of  Jackson, 
settled  the  i^sue,  and  he  at  unce  nominated  Alo^  La 
Branche,  of  Tx>iiisiana^  to  be  cliarge  d'affaires  to  the  Republic 
of  Texas. 

With  Mexico  he  had  lost  all  patience,  and  in  a  special 
message  urged  Congress  to  vigorous  measures.  Failure  to 
redress  the  injuries  complained  of,  the  long  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  many  of  them  were  inflicted,  the  wanton  char- 
acter of  others,  and  the  recent  insult  to  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  would,  he  said,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  people,  justify  war.  To  that  extremity,  how- 
ever, he  was  loath  to  go.  Mexico  should  be  given  one  more 
chance  to  atone  for  the  past  before  we  took  redress  into  our 
own  hands.  He  therefore  recommended  that  an  act  be  passed 
authorizing  reprisals,  and  the  use  of  the  navy  to  enforce 
them,  if  Mexico  should  refuse  a  last  demand  for  reparation 
made  from  on  board  one  of  our  war  vessels  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico. 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  after  a  long 
review  of  the  unprovoked  and  inexcusable  outrages  on  the 
prop#ty  and  persons  of  our  citizens,  and  on  officers  and 
the  flag  of  our  country,  reported  that  they  fuUy  agreed  with 
the  President  that  ample  cause  existed  for  taking  redress 
into  our  own  hands,  but  were  willing  to  make  one  more 
appeal,  which  should  be  made  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
by  a  diplomatic  functionary  of  the  highest  rank.  'J'wo  reso- 
lutions were  therefore  reported  and  adopted.  One  set  forth 
ii^ibstance,  that  just  cause  for  war  existed ;  the  other  re- 
quested Jackson  to  make  one  more  demand,  *'  in  the  most 
impressive  form,"  on  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  redress 
of  grievances. 
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The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  with 
Buchanan  at  it«  head,  was  not  ready  to  recommend  reprisals 
on  the  testimony  of  the  President  alone.  They  were  hopeful 
of  iimcli  good  from  the  return  of  Santa  Anna.  That  he  had 
forfeited  his  life  was  heyond  dispute;  but  the  Texans  had 
magnanimously  spared  him ;  he  had  visited  Washington,  had 
been  sent  home  in  a  government  vessel,  and  without  doubti] 
would  be  restored  to  the  presidency  of  Mexico.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  would 
render  to  the  United  States  the  justice  that  was  dua  Nay, 
more,  the  committee  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
the  thirty-fourtli  article  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico  required 
that  another  demand  should  be  made  before  resorting  to 
hostile  measures.  They  recommended,  therefore,  that  such 
a  demand  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  treaty.  The  mode 
and  manner  were  **  properly  confided  to  his  discretion." 
Should  this  fail,  it  would  then  be  *'  the  imperative  duty  of 
Congress  promptly  to  consider  what  further  measures  may 
be  required  by  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  rights  of  our 
inj\ired  fellow  citizens."  To  this  the  Senate  unanimoualy 
agreed. 

The  exciting  debates  of  the  session  were  produced,  in  the 
Senate,  by  Benton's  resolution  to  expimge,  and  in  the  Houae 
by  a  resolution  to  censure  Adams.    In  the  course  of  the  two 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  vote  of  1835,  the  con^j 
plexion  of  the  Senate  had  changed  greatly.     One  anti-ex-i 
punger  had  died ;  seven  more,  one  from  eacii  of  the  Stat 
of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Illinois,  and 
Mississippi,  and  two  from  Virginia,  had  resigned  9  1 
retired,  and  their  places  given  to  expungers,  and  the  strength 
of  the  expungers  still  furtlier  increased  by  the  admissioaJ 
of  two  senators  from  the  new  Statfi  of  Arkansas.     All  told^l 
Benton  believed  that  he  could  muster  nine-and-twenty  voteBl 
of  the  nine-and-forty  which  it  was  possible  for  the  Senate 
to  cast. 

Sure  of  victory,  he  gave  notice  early  in  the  seflsion  flkt, 
when  there  was  a  Senate  sufficiently  well  attended,  he  should 
ask  leave  to  again  introduce  his  resolutions  to  expunge.  But 
nearly  three  weeks  passed  before  he  laid  them  on  the  table. 
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and  more  than  a  fortnight  more  aped  bj  ere  debate  on  them 
began.  Thirteen  Senators  spoke ;  but  the  two  great  apeechea 
were  that  of  Benton,  in  which  he  reviewed  and  lauded  the 
public  career  of  Jackson,  and  that  of  Clay,  which  was  de- 
clared by  his  friends  to  be  the  tinest  he  had  yet  delivered, 
and  waa  declaimed  by  two  generations  of  admiring  school- 
boys. Again  the  old  argiimentrf  for  and  agaimit  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  proceeding  were  rehearsed,  mingled  with 
acorn,  sarcasm,  and  invective.  So  questionable  was  expung- 
ing lliought  to  be  that  in  the  midst  of  the  debate,  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  the  fourteenth  of  January,  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators  met  in  a  restaurant  to  confer.  **  On  that 
occasion,"  says  Benton  in  his  account  of  the  caucus,  "  it  re- 
quired all  the  moderation,  tact,  and  skill  of  the  prime  movers 
to  obtain  and  maintain  the  union  upon  details."  But  toward 
midnight  it  was  agreed  that  "  there  should  be  no  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate,  after  the  resolution  waa  called,  until  it 
was  passed.''  This  migtit  cause  a  sitting  of  unusual  length, 
and,  "  knowing  the  difficulty  of  keeping  men  steady  to  their 
work  and  in  good  humor  when  tired  and  hungry,  the  mover 
of  the  proceeding  gave  orders  that  night  to  have  an  ample 
supply  of  ooM  hams,  turkeys,  rounds  of  beef,  pickles,  wines, 
and  cups  of  hot  coffee  ready  in  a  certain  committee-room 
near  the  Senate-chamber.'*  On  Monday,  the  sixteenth,  the 
resolution  was  called,  and  late  at  night,  after  Ewing  had 
closed  the  debate  and  Webster  had  read  a  solemn  protest 
against  expunging,  Benton  moved  that  the  blanks  in  the 
resolution  be  filled  by  inserting  the  words  "  sixteenth  day  of 
Jan^ry  and  the  date  1837."  This  having  been  agreed  to, 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  called.  Twenty-four  Senators  an- 
swered yea,  and  nineteen  nay. 

The  socrotary  of  the  Senate  then  brought  in  the  journal 
of  1834,  opened  it  at  the  proper  page,  drew  black  lines 
around  the  resolution  of  March  twenty-eighth,  and  wrote 
acTOss  ^,  "  Expunged  by  order  of  the  Senate  this  sixteenth 
()^  of  January,  1837."  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than 
hisses,  loud  and  long,  were  heard  from  nil  parts  of  the 
gallery.  The  chair  ordered  the  gallery  to  be  cleared;  but 
Benton  protested,  hoped  the  gallery  would  not  be  cleared,  and 
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urged  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  be  sent  to  ascertain,  as  best 
he  could,  and  apprehend  the  rnffians  who  made  the  disturb- 
ance. "  Let  him  aeize  the  bank  ruffians  1  '*  exclaimed  Ben- 
ton ;  "  I  hope  they  will  not  now  be  suffered  to  insult  the 
Senate  aa  they  did  when  it  was  under  the  power  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  when  ruffians  with  arms  upon  them 
insulted  us  with  impunity.  Let  them  be  taken  and  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  Senate.  Here  is  one,  just  above  me,  that 
may  easily  be  identified — the  bank  rufiian." 

The  chair  then  revoked  its  order,  sent  the  sergeant  to 
make  the  arrest,  and  was  soon  infonned  that  the  man  was 
in  custody.  Benton  moved  that  he  be  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  Senate.  This  was  ordered,  and  when  the  prisoner 
had  been  produced,  and  in  the  most  solenm  manner  pre- 
sented at  the  bar,  Benton  moved  that  he  be  discharged. 
Some  debate  followed ;  but  the  motion  was  carried  and  the 
ruffian  discharged.  A(ivancing  toward  the  chair,  he  said, 
"  Mr.  President,  am  T  not  to  be  heard  in  my  own  defence  ?  " 
"  Take  him  out,"  said  the  chair,  and  out  he  went.  Well  did 
Webster  say,  in  his  protest,  that  if  it  were  not  for  "  the 
ruthless  violation  of  a  sacred  instrument,"  the  scene  would 
be  *^  little  elevated  above  the  character  of  a  contemptible 
farce." 

In  the  House  the  old  struggle  over  the  right  of  petition 
was  renewed,  by  Adams  offering  a  memorial  from  twenty- 
seven  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  who  prayed  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Objection  was  at  once  raised  to  it3  reception.  Under  the 
resolution  adopted  at  the  last  session,  it  was  said,  suc^  me- 
morials must  1)0  laid  on  the  table  without  being  read,  printed, 
or  referred.  But  the  Speaker  ruled  that  the  operation  of 
the  resolution  ceased  with  the  close  of  the  session,  and  so 
reopened  the  whole  question  of  reception,  and  gave  to  Adams 
a  chance  to  begin  a  contest  in  which  he  was  well  pleased 
to  engage.  y 

The  motion  to  refer  this  particular  petition  having  h^i 
laid  on  the  table,  Adams  waited  till  he  had  received  several 
more,  and  then,  one  morning  in  January,  1837,  presented 
the  first,  signed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  women,  and  moved 
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that  it  be  read.  This  was  objected  to,  and  when  a  motion 
to  rooeivo  was  tabled,  Adams  gave  notice  that  he  would  call 
it  up  from  day  to  day  till  a  decision  was  made,  and  presented 
a  second  petition,  bearing  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
names.  This  he  attempted  to  read  aa  part  of  his  speech,  and 
proceeded  amid  shouts  of  "  Order  I  order  I  "  till  the  Speaker 
forced  him  to  take  his  seat. 

The  Speaker  then  ruled  that  he  might  make  a  brief 
statement  of  the  contenta,  but  could  not  read  the  petition 
at  length.  Adamn  replied  that  the  document  was  but  five 
lines  long;  that  to  read  it  was  the  briefest  statement  of  its 
oontente  he  could  make,  and  continued  deapite  cries  of 
"  Order  I  order  I  "  from  all  parts  of  the  House.  The  petition 
was  received  and  laid  on  the  table.  This  done,  Adams  pre- 
sented a  third ;  but  action  on  it  went  over  aa  unfinished 
business,  and  the  S^ieakcr,  holding  that  the  first  and  third 
petitions  were  not  in  the  possession  of  the  House,  sent  them 
back  to  Adams. 

fiefore  the  matter  could  again  be  taken  up  the  House 
adopted  a  gag  resolution,  which  ordered  that  all  petitions 
relating  in  any  way  to  slavery,  or  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  without  being  either  printed 
or  referred.* 

By  a  rule  of  the  House,  on  each  Monday  morning  un- 
finished business  was  to  be  taken  up  first  When,  therefore, 
on  the  following  Monday  the  Speaker  annoimced  the  unfin- 
ished business  to  be  a  matter  of  recent  introduction,  Adams 
raised  a  point  of  order,  and  claimed  that  the  business  of  the 
morniag  was  the  question  of  receiving  the  petition  from 
Dover.  The  Speaker  ruled  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  gag 
order  the  House  had  disposed  of  the  Dover  petition.  Adams 
contended  that  the  unfinished  business  was  the  question  of 
receiving;  that  this  was  neitlier  a  "  petition,"  nor  a  '*  memo- 
rial," nor  a  "  paper  *'  to  be  presented,  but  a  debate  pending 
in  the  House,  and  did  not  come  under  the  resolution.     But 

*  "Retotped,  Tbat  kU  petitions,  memorials,  re8olution^  propomtioni,  of  pap«», 
relating  in  anj  vay,  or  to  any  eitenl  whalCTcr.  to  the  Hubject  of  elarerr.  »hall, 
without  b«ing  either  printed  or  referred,  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  that  no  action 
rhst«Ter  shall  be  bad  tbereon.^* — Januarr  18,  1R87. 
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the  Speaker  held  to  his  ruling,  and,  on  an  appeal  by  Adams, 
the  House  sustained  the  decision  of  the  chair. 

A  fortnight  later  un  iinuBually  large  number  of  abolition 
petitions  were  presented  by  different  members,  and  laid  upon 
the  table  according  to  the  gag  resolution,  till  Adams  arom 
and  stated  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  petition  which  pur- 
ported to  come  from  slaves,  and  asked  the  Speaker  if  it  fell 
within  the  order  of  the  House.  The  Speaker  replied  that 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  persons  not  free  was 
extraordinary  that  he  would  take  the  sense  of  the  Hoiiae,' 
which  at  once  plunged  into  an  angry  attack  on  Adams.  One 
member  could  not  expre,&s  his  astonishment  at  the  conduct 
of  Adams;  another  hoped  the  petition  would  be  committed 
to  the  flames;  a  third  demanded*  that  Adams  should  bo 
brought  to  the  bar  and  censured ;  a  fourth  proposed  that  ho 
should  bo  censured  without  coming  to  the  bar  ;f  and  a  fifth, 
that,  as  he  had,  by  his  attempt  to  introduce  a  petition  from 
slaves  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District, 
committed  an  outrage  on  the  rights  and  feelings  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  Union,  had  shown  a  flagrant 
contempt  for  the  dignity  of  the  House,  and,  by  extending 
to  slaves  a  privilege  belonging  solely  to  freemen,  had  directly 
invited  the  slaves  to  insurrection,  he  should  be  called  to  the 
bar  and  censured, 

Adams  now  informed  the  House  that  he  had  not  at- 
tempted to  present  a  petition,  but  had  merely  stated  that 
It  held  in  his  hand  what  piirported  to  be  a  petition,  and 
had  asked  if  it  came  under  an  order  of  the  House,  and  that 
the  petition  did  not  ask  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict. This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  slave-holders,  was  trifling 
with  the  House,  was  a  new  cause  of  offence,  and  the  form 


*  ^*He$otvcd,  That  the  Hononblc  Jobn  Quincj  Adama,  bj  the  ancnipt  jntt  nuula 
hy  him  to  introduce  ft  petition  purporting  on  ite  face  to  be  frou  slavee,  has  been 
guilty  of  a  gross  diareepeot  to  this  Houne,  and  that  he  be  inntontlT  braught  to  the 
bar  to  reoeive  the  serera  censure  of  the  Speaker.'*  ^ 

f  **Raoivfd,  That  John  Quincj  Adamf^  a  Representatire  fiYiai  the  St»te  of 
MuMcbosetti  hu  rendered  himself  liable  to  the  serereat  oatunre  of  tlii^  Hooae, 
and  b  OMimred,  aoowdtng^,  for  baTing  attempted  to  prwoot  to  the  Booae  ihe 
petltkm  of  ilavM.** 
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of  the  last  reftolution  of  rensnrn  was  modified  accordingly.* 
For  the  resolution  so  modified  one  member  then  siibmitted  a 
flubstitute,  and  another  a  further  modification^  which  the 
mover  of  the  original  proposition  at  once  accepted.f  The 
subatitute  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  question  became  the 
original  resolution  of  Thompson  as  modified  by  Dromgoole. 
A  long  debate  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  two  amend- 
ments were  moved.  One  proposed  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  "  Resolved,"  and  insert  two  resolutions  to  the  effect 
that  an  attempt  to  present  a  petition  from  any  slave,  or 
slaves,  or  a  free  negro,  was  contempt  of  the  House,  and  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  whether  any  such  at- 
tempt has  been  made  by  any  member  of  the  House,  and 
report  accordingly.  The  other,  an  amejidnient  to  the  amend- 
ment, set  fortli  that  the  right  of  pf^tition  did  not  belong  to 
the  slaves  of  this  Union;  tlmt  any  member  who  should 
thereafter  present  such  a  petition  ought  to  bo  considered  as 
regardless  of  the  feelings  of  the  House  and  the  rights  of 
the  South,  and  an  enemy  to  the  Union;  and  that  Adams,  hav- 
ing solemnly  disclaimed  any  intention  to  offend  the  House, 
all  proceedings  as  to  hia  conduct  should  stop. 

A  bitter  personal  debate  followed,  and  was  still  in  prog- 
ress when  the  House  adjourned  at  six  o'clock.     The  next 

'TbompiOD  offered  as  a  substitute  for  his  rest^utiott: 

"(1)  Xmehidt  That  the  Honorable  John  Q.  Adams,  b;  an  effort  to  i»i>9«iit  a 
petition  from  slarea,  has  oommitted  a  groan  coDlcmpt  of  thu  Iluu^e. 

"(3)  Reaoivedt  That  the  metat)er  from  MajUMChudctUt  above  named,  b;  creating 
the  impreMton,  and  leavhig  the  Houite  under  aitrh  improMion,  that  luud  petition 
wa<  for  tbe  abolition  of  alaTcr?,  when  be  kneir  it  vas  not,  has  trifled  with  the 

HOUM. 

"(S)  Rmohtd^  That  the  Honorable  John  Q.  Adams  receirc  the  censure  of  the 
Home  for  Us  conduct  referred  to  in  the  prccnliog  resolutions." 

f  Dromgoole  proposed  a  modification,  which  read : 

**  {I )  Hetotved,  Thai,  the  Honorable  John  Quhicj  Adams,  a  member  of  this 
Bouse,  by  litating  in  hl^t  plaoe  that  he  had  in  his  poBSHSston  a  paper  purporting  to 
be  a  petition  from  slaves,  and  inquiriug  if  it  came  within  tbi>  meaning  of  a  resolu- 
tion heretofore  adopted  (as  preliminarj  to  its  presentation),  has  given  color  to  tlie 
idea  that  slaves  have  tbe  right  of  petition  and  of  his  readineas  to  be  their  organ; 
ftnd  that  for  the  same  he  deserrea  the  censure  of  this  House. 

"  (2)  Rmolovl,  That  tbe  aforesaid  John  Quincy  Adam;*  receive  a  censure  from 
the  Speaker,  in  tbe  preeenoe  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives." 
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day  the  electoral  \^ote  was  counted,  and  discussion  was  re»- 
Bumed  on  the  following  day.  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table,  to  limit  the  range  of 
debate,  and  to  allay  the  growing  irritation  by  stopping  dis- 
cussion, by  points  of  order,  and  appeals  from  decisions  of 
the  chair.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  the  first  amend- 
ment was  withdrawn,  the  second  was  modified  by  dropping 
the  statement  that  the  right  of  petition  did  not  belong  to 
slaves,  and  in  this  form  was  accepted  by  the  mover  of  the 
original  resolution.  The  previous  question  was  then  moved; 
but  when  the  vote  was  taken  it  appeared  that  the  previous 
question  was  not  seconded.  Adams  was  then  allowed  to 
speak  in  his  own  defence.  As  he  proceeded  he  was  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  member  after  member  rising  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  as  snon  as  he  had  finished,  the  previous  question 
was  again  moved  and  seconded  by  the  House,  and  the  main 
question  ordered  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  and  both  resolutions 
were  rejected.* 

But  the  issue  was  not  yet  settled,  and  two  days  later 
the  House  reconsidered  its  vote,  again  brought  the  resolu- 
tions before  it,  and  finally  resolved  that  it  could  not  re(?eivo 
the  petition  purporting  to  c<>me  from  slaves  without  dis- 
regarding its  own  dignity,  the  rightja  of  a  large  class  of 
citizens  in  the  South  and  West,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  slaves  did  not  possess  the  right  of 
petition  secured  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution. 

In  the  midst  of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  to  censure 
Adams,  the  House  had  summoned  the  Senate  to  take  part  in 
counting  the  electoral  vote.    Two  questions  had  come  before 


*  **  (1)  Re»oi»fd,  That  any  member  who  shall  btreafter  present  my  petiUoo  fram 
the  fllaveii  of  thU  Union  ought  to  be  coneidercd  ite  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  thk 
HouM,  the  r&ghta  of  the  Southern  Bialefl,  and  unfriendly  to  the  Union." — Teaa,  9% ; 
Nays^  106. 

"  (2)  Retofptd,  That  the  Honorable  John  Q.  Adams,  haring  solemnly  discUimed 
all  deeifrn  of  doing  cmythiDg  diorcspectful  to  the  House  in  the  inqtdry  be  made  of 
the  Speaker  as  to  tlie  petition  purporting  to  be  from  xlaTes,  and  baring  aTOWtd 
hit  intentioD  not  tn  offer  to  prei^f^t  the  petition  if  the  Bouse  wis  of  opintMi  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  preeented,  therefore  all  farther  proceedings  in  regard  to  hia  ooodurt 
do  now  cease." — Yeas,  21 ;  Nay*.  1S7- 
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tho  joint  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  whether  any  vote 
given  by  the  olectora  of  President  and  Vice-President  were 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Conatitiition.  THb  first 
was  what  should  Ije  done  in  the  case  of  three  electors  in 
North  Carolina,  and  one  in  each  of  tlie  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Connecticut,  who  at  tho  time  of  their  appointment 
as  electors  were  deputy  postmasters,  and  of  one  in  New 
Hampsliire  who  was  president  of  a  deposit  bank  and  acting 
pension  agent.  Clearly  they  had  no  right  to  vote,  but 
whether  the  right  to  judge  of  their  qualifications  rested  with 
the  electoral  colleges  or  with  Congress,  the  committee  did 
not  venture  to  say. 

The  second  question  was,  what  should  be  done  with  the 
vote  of  Michigan.  When  her  electors  were  chosen,  and  when 
they  cast  their  votes,  she  had  not  been  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  But  now  she  was  a  State  in  the  Union, 
and  following  tlie  precedent  in  the  case  of  Missouri,  the 
committee  recommended  that,  as  it  would  make  no  difference 
in  the  result  whether  the  vote  of  Michigan  was  or  was  not 
counted,  it  should  bo  announced  that  "  in  either  case  A.  B. 
ia  elected  President  of  the  United  States."  *  Tho  Senators 
from  Michigan  strongly  objected;  but  tlie  plan  was  apjiroved. 
The  votes  of  the  disqualified  electors  in  Xorth  Carolina,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  were  not  challenged. 

Nobody  having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for 
Vice-President,  tho  Senate,  after  the  result  was  annoimcfld, 
returned  to  its  own  chamber  and  elected  Richard  M,  John- 
son. On  this  ballot  the  Senators  from  Indiana,  which  had 
been  carried  by  Harrison  and  Granger,  voted  for  Johnson, 
and  those  from  Rhode  Island,  whose  electoral  vote  had  been 
cast  for  Van  Buren,  joined  the  Whiga  and  voted  for 
Granger. 

To  inauguration  day  Jackson  looked  forward  with  un- 
concealed delight.  The  defeat  of  Harrison,  the  triumph  of 
the  cxpuDgcrs,  the  confirmation  of  Taney,  put  him  in  high 


*  Tb«  Pmident  of  the  Senate  woa  to  ftonounce  that  "  Wern  the  rotes  of  MicbU 
gan  to  b«  eouitted  the  re«ult  would  he  for  A.  B.  for  Preeident  of  the  United  Sute*, 

votce.   If  not  counted,  for  A.  B.  for  Prai^idmt  of  the  United  States, rotce, 

fiat  in  either  event  A.  B.  U  elected  Pregideot  of  the  United  St&tet/' 
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[  Mi'umor,  and  led  him  in  a  lettor  to  a  friend  to  use 
almost  the  very  words  Taney  liad  addressed  to  him  nearly 
a  year  before.  "  On  the  fourth,"  he  wrote,  "  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  go  to  the  Capitol  to  witness  the  glorious  scene  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  once  rejected  by  the  Senate,  sworn  into 
office  by  Chief-Justice  Taney,  also  being  rejected  by  the 
factious  Senate." 

His  hope  was  not  disappointed^  and  toward  noon,  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  acalied  in  a 
phaeton  made  of  wood  from  the  frigate  Constitution  and 
escorted  by  infantry  and  cavalry,  drove  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  the  Capitol,  and  entered  the  Senate  chamber. 
There  a  procession  was  formed,  and  led  by  the  sergcant- 
at-arms  to  the  rostrum  on  the  eastern  portico,  where  Van 
Buren  delivered  his  inaugural  address  and  took  the  oatfa 
of  office  while  tlie  cannon  at  the  navy  yard  fired  a  Federal 
salute. 

After  the  ceremonies  of  the  morning  were  over  the  dip- 
lomatic corps  took  leave  of  Jackson  in  a  formal  address, 
and  congratulated  Van  Buren.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
a  farewell  address  by  Jackson  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  distributed  in  i>amphlet  form,  and  as  quickly 
as  possible  was  published  by  the  newspapers  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  On  the  seventh,  Jackson  left  Washington 
and  made  his  way  by  easy  stages  to  the  Hermitage,  delayed 
not  a  little  by  great  crowds  that  thronged  to  meet  and  greet 
him  at  every  town  along  the  route. 
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The  new  President  made  but  one  change  in  the  Cabinet 
Cass  retired,  and  Joel  R.  Poinsett  became  Secretary  of  War. 
Forsyth  as  Secretary  of  State,  I^vi  Woodbury  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Dickerson  aa  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
B.  F.  Butler  as  Attorney-General,  were  undisturbed.  As 
Van  Buren  looked  over  the  country  of  which  he  was  now 
Chief  Magistrate  ho  saw  nothing  hut  peace  and  prosperity. 
His  inaugural  address,  it  was  said,  contained  much  to  ap- 
prove and  little  to  condemn.  The  South  was  comforted  by 
the  assurance  that  he  took  office  *'  the  inflexible  and  uncom- 
promising o|)ponent  of  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  against 
the  wishes  of  the  slave-holding  States,"  and  that  he  looked 
on  the  Constitution  *^  as  limited  to  natural  objects,"  and 
**  as  leaving  to  the  people  and  the  States  all  power  not  ex- 
plicitly parted  with."  Anti-annexationiata  were  told  that 
"  we  have  uo  disj>osiiion,  and  wo  disclaim  all  right,  to  med- 
dle in  disputes,  whether  infernal  or  foreign,  that  may  molest 
other  countries " ;  that  "  we  decline  alliances  aa  adverse 
to  our  peace " ;  sedulously  cultivate  tlie  friendship  of  all 
nations,  and  desire  commercial  relations  on  equal  terms. 
Of  the  great  financial  storm  s6on  to  sweep  the  country  he 
saw  no  signs. 

Nevertheless,  the  signs  were  many  and  plain  to  be  seen. 
The  specie  circular,  by  drawing  real  money  from  the  East^ 
to  the  West  to  pay  for  the  immense  land  purchases  of  1836, 
had  caused  uo  little  disturbance.     The  payment  in  specie 
of  the  first  quarter's  instalment  of  $9,367,000,  and  the  with-    / 
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drawal  of  ttiis  great  sum  from  the  deposit  banks  in  January, 
increased  the  disturbance  still  more.  Loans  were  called  in, 
accommodations  were  lessened,  building,  speculating,  manu- 
facturing, importing,  and  every  sort  of  business  carried  on 
with  the  aid  of  bank  loans,  received  a  sudden  and  severe 
check.  The  price  of  money  rose,  and  none  but  those  with 
the  best  security  could  get  it  on  any  terras.  To  make  matters 
worse,  a  panic  began  in  England  in  March,  the  price  of 
cotton  fell  from  twenty  to  ten  cents  a  pound,  specie  ceased 
to  be  imported,  and  large  remittances  in  gold  were  demanded 
from  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain  at  the  very  time 
the  banks  were  making  ready  to  pay  the  second  instalment 
on  the  first  of  April. 

The  suffering  produced  by  these  causes  was  still  further 
aggravated  by  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  flour  in  the 
Eastern  cities.  The  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  summer  of  1836  were  such  that  by  Jun« 
the  farmers  were  ploughing  up  their  fields  and  buying  wheat 
for  seed.  From  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Luierne,  Lehigh, 
Northampton,  Lancaster,  York,  and  Cumberland  counties, 
in  Pennsylvania;  from  Maryland,  east  and  west  and  on  both 
shores  of  the  bay;  from  western  Virginia,  from  the  great 
wheat  region  south  of  the  James,  and  from  Delaware,  the 
one  report  was,  the  wheat  crop  is  gone,  nothing  can  save 
it.  Even  Tennessee  <lid  not  e-scape.  So  wide-spread  a  dev- 
astation by  the  fly  had  never  been  known,  it  was  said^  in 
the  memory  of  man. 

Wheat,  which  in  April  and  May  was  steadily  declining, 
began  in  July  to  rise  in  price,  and  carried  flour  up  with 
it.  By  September,  wheat  was  selling  in  Baltimore  for  two 
dollars  and  fifteen  cents  a  bushel,  and  flour  in  New  York 
at  eight  dollars  and  a  half  a  barrel.  The  shortage  in  the 
crop  and  the  certainty  of  a  great  increase  in  price  led  to 
importation,  and  by  October  ship-loads  from  England  began 
to  arrive  at  our  ports.  Ere  the  year  closed  nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels  reached  New  York ;  *  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  thousand  came  to  Baltimore  in  January,  1837,t 


*  PeoiwylTulB  iDquircr.  April  22,  1887. 


flbld.,  Febniwy  I,  1SS7. 
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and  some  five  hundred  thousand  from  Canada  to  the  eastern 
part  of  our  country  during  183C.* 

By  the  first  of  February  flour  was  selling  at  twelve 
dollars  and  a  half  a  barrel  in  New  York,  and  wheat  at 
two  dollars  and  a  quarter  a  bushel  at  Baltimore.  The 
distillers  of  Franklin  County,  Pennaylvania,  met  and  con- 
sidered the  best  means  of  reducing,  or,  if  necessary,  stop- 
ping distillation  for  a  time  because  of  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  bread-stuffs.  The  House  of  Representatives 
of  Pennsylvania  agreed  to  a  resolution  instructing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  inquire  hito  the  expediene^^f  levy- 
ing a  tax  for  a  short  period  on  the  distillation  of  ardent 
spirits.  In  Philadelphia  the  distress  of  the  poor  was  such 
that  the  clergy  of  the  city  were  appealed  to  and  asked  to 
urge  their  flocks  to  help  women  de|)endent  on  their  needle 
for  a  living,  and  gave,  as  the  causes  of  destitution,  the  high 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  siisiienaion  of  employ- 
nientf  At  New  York  a  public  meeting  considered  the 
case  of  seamstresses.  The  best  of  them,  it  was  stated,  could 
make  but  eight  or  nine  coarse  shirts  a  week,  for  which  they 
received  from  six  to  twelve  and  a  half  eenta  a  shirt  With 
flour  at  twelve  dollars  a  barrel  such  wages  would  not  purchase 
daily  bread.  A  Philadelphia  meeting  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  flour.  They 
foimd  it  in  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  recommended 
that  the  legislature  establisli  public  granaries  for  the  storage 
of  wheat. 

Affairs  in  New  York  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Anti-Monopoly,  Equal  Rights,  or  Locofoco 
party,  who  plastered  the  walls  and  fences  of  the  city  with 
a  haniibill  calling  a  meeting  of  the  people.t 

•  Moutrcal  Courier.  f  Peniwylvimia  Inquirer,  Juiurj  7,  1837. 

t  Bread,        Heat,        Reo^        Fael. 

Their  pricm  muit  come  down ! 
IV  Tb«  voice  of  the  peo|ile  Hb&ll  be  beard,  and  mast  prevail! 
%F  The  People  will  meet  in  the  Park,  rain  or  ahimt,  at  four 
o'clock  ou  Monday  afteniooa,  Scl  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  present  dtfitre^H  and  deTiike  a  suitable  remedy. 
M\  friends  of  humanity,  determined  to  resist  munopoliita 
and  exturtlraierft,  are  inrlied  to  attend. 
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On  the  appointed  afternoon  some  five  thousand  persons — 
"  mostly  foreigners ''  according  to  one  account,  **  the  very 
canaille  of  the  city  "  according  to  another — gathered  in  front 
of  the  (.'ity  Hall.  Aloses  Jacques  was  chosen  chairman,  but 
the  crowd  was  quickly  parted  into  groups  and  addressed  by 
several  speakers  on  such  topics  as  the  currency,  banking, 
high  rents  and  extortionate  prices,  grasping  landlords,  and 
monopolizers  of  flour,  doaspicuous  among  the  orators  was 
Alexander  Ming,  Jr.,  many  times  a  candidate  for  City  Re- 
corder. He  closed  his  harangue  by  offering  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions to  be  presented  to  tho  legislature,  and  praying  for  a 
law  pronibiting  the  circulation  uf  bank  note*  under  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  They  were  adopted,  and  iling  carried  off  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  admirers  to  Tammany  Hall. 

Another  8j>eaker  meanwhile  was  addressing  another 
group  of  eager  listeners,  and,  carried  away  by  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the;  holders  of  ilour,  exclaimed,  ''  Fellow  Citizens: 
Mr.  Hart  has  now  fifty-three  thousand  barrels  of  flour  in 
his  store.  Let  us  go  and  offer  him  eight  dollars  a  barrel, 
and  if  he  does  not  take  it " — here  somebody  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder — "  we  shall  depart  from  him  in  peace."  * 
The  hint  was  enough,  and  his  hearers  set  off  in  a  body  for 
tlie  warehouse  of  Eli  Hart  &  Co.,  in  Washington  Street,  be- 
tween Cortlandt  and  Dey.  The  cleckfl,  on  tie  approach  of 
the  mob,  hastened  to  shut  the  iron  doors,  but  one  was 
burst  in,  and  barrels  of  floxir  were  rolled  into  the  street  and 
there  broken  to  pieces.  Mr.  Hart  with  a  few  police  now 
arrived,  but  they  were  attacked  with  staves  and  stones  and 
pelted  with  flour.  The  mayor  was  next  to  come,  and  at- 
tempted to  make  a  speech;  but  he,  too,  was  pelted  with  flour 
and  driven  from  the  scene.  Barrels  of  flour  and  sacks  of 
wheat  meantime  had  been  thrown  from  the  windows  by 
scores,  and  the  flour  eagerly  gathered  up  by  women  and 
children.  A  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  live  hundred 
barrels  of  flour  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed. 

*  New  York  Coarier  and  Euquircr,  Febraary,  16S7.  Xev  Turk  Coiiuii«r«^l 
Adrertiser,  February  U,  1837.  Another  version  wu :  "  Let  us  go  down  pe«c«Abl]' 
and  ft«k  him  to  let  U8  have  it  at  t«u  ddlai-^.  If  he  wuu\  we*U — go  peooaab^jr 
awBj." 
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While  the  mob  was  thus  eugageil,  the  cry  "  Meech ! 
Meech  I "  was  raised,  and  a  part  went  off  toward  the  East 
River  to  attack  the  warehouse  of  Meech  &  Co.,  in  Ooenties 
Slip;  but  stopped  on  the  way  and  sacked  the  warehouse  of 
Herrick  &  Co.,  and  destroyed  thirty  barrels. 

In  a  card  published  in  the  newspapers,  Hart  &  Co.  re- 
marked that  tiie  impression  prevailed  that  they  werp  mo- 
nopolizing flour.  The  truth  was,  all  flour  in  the  city  was  the 
property  of  tlie  millers  and  was  held  under  the  control  of 
the  o^^^^e^s.  It  was  needless  to  say  the  destruction  of  an 
article  could  not  tend  to  rwluce  the  price.  Nor  did  it,  for 
four  at  once  wont  up  fifty  cents  a  barrel,  and  the  millera 
petitioned  the  legislature  for  a  law  to  make  the  city  responsi- 
ble for  the  destruction  of  private  property  by  mobs.* 

At  a  second  meeting  in  the  Park,  a  few  weeks  later,  the 
crowd  came  bearing  flags  inscribed,  "  No  rag  money — ^give 
us  gold  or  silver."     *' Down  with  chartered  mouopolieiil  " 
**  We  are  now  to  see  if  we  can  make  an  effectual  stand  against 
the  spirit  of  monopoly."     "  We  go  for  principle.     No  mo- 
nopolies! "    "  Equal  Rights  must  and  shall  be  preserved!  " 
"  We  will  enjoy  our  liberties  or  die  in  the  last  ditch."     A 
carpenter's  bench  was  used  for  a  platform,  and,  mounted  on 
this,  Ming  urged  his  hearers  not  to  use  rag  money,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  aristocracy  and  monopoly.    He  would 
not,  he  said,  counsel  war  on  individuals,  but  against  monopo- 
lists, aristocrats,  speculators.     Another  speaker  advi.icd  the 
f  crowd  to  go  West  in  a  body,  buy  land  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
,  an  acre,  found  a  now  State,  and  let  the  aristocrats  build  their 
;own  houses.!    This  time  the  artillery  paraded  and  no  dia- 
1  order  occurred. 

Ere  another  we-ek  passed  the  business  world  was  startled 

^by  the  news  that  three  great  cotton  firms  in  New  Orleans 

f  had  failed  for  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  three  New  York 

firms  at  once  suspended  with  liabilities  of  over  nine  millions.:^ 

*  PenusjInnUa  Inquirer,  Varch  3,  IBS?. 

f  UuiUxi  Sutce  OftKettc,  March  8.  IIO?.    The  meedng  wu  held  Hirch  6. 

J  Isila*  Wriglit  informed  Van  Buren  Uuit  Iho  failure  of  the  Josephs,  Jew 
brokers  of  New  York,  and  four  other  houAo  wari  a  iitniiuf  nf  rejoidni;,  attd  that  it 
was  hoped  other  firms  would  be  forced  to  stop.    The  dceperatioo  of  theee  epecu 
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Money  became  so  hard  to  get  that  none  but  the  very  best 
bonsea  could  secure  any  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent  a  month. 
In  vain  the  press  urged  the  people  to  be  calm.  There  waa 
nothing  terrible  in  the  state  of  affairs,  they  ijrere  assured. 
No  wealth  had  gone.  But  more  failures  were  announced, 
gloom  was  visible  on  everj'  face,  and  a  deputadon  of  mer- 
chants was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  seek  aid  from  the  United 
States  Bank*  In  response  to  their  appeal  Biddle  came  at 
once  to  Xew  York,t  and  received  from  the  chairman  of  an- 
other meeting  a  letter  signed  by  nearly  a  hundred  firms. 
He  was  asked  "to  interpose  at  this  j^incture  "  by  shipping 
coin,  by  selling  bills  of  exchange  in  Europe,  by  the  issue 
of  post  notes  payable  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  bonds  payable 
at  some  distant  day  at  London,  Amsterdam,  and  Paris. 
In  reply,  he  promised  to  have  ready  by  the  sailing  of  the 
next  packet  bonds  payable  in  London  which  might  be  pur- 
chased and  remitted  in  lieu  of  private  bills,  thus  substitut- 
ing the  better-known  credit  of  the  banks  for  that  of  private 
individuulu. 

That  same  night  a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
bank  presidents  and  urge  them  to  increase  discounts  and 
afford  such  other  relief  as  was  in  their  power.  The  banks 
readily  agreed,  the  packets  put  off  their  sailing  for  a  few- 
days,  and  when  they  went  carried  out  remittauc'cs  consisting 
of  bonds  of  the  United  States  Bank,  of  the  Morris  Canal 
and  Banking  Company,  endorsed  by  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  and  a  small  amount  of  bills  of  exchange.^ 

More  failures  were  now  announced,  stocks  fell,  and 
private  bills  offered  at  ten  per  cent   discount  found   no 


Utore  had  forced  btcreet  to  **  the  enorrafniB  rata  of  aerea  per  cent  per  ■nooUk'* 
"  [  have,"  he  wnito,  "  beard  men  of  all  political  parties  declare  that  it  waa  doo- 
eenHC  to  talk  any  laager  of  Treamiry  cmlerB  and  earrency  bilK  or  of  aor  actioo  of 
the  natknal  or  State  governments  an  either  having  occa^ioucd  Uie  mUchtef,  or  aa 
being  able  to  furoidh  the  remedy ;  that  the  eril  exiita  in  the  spirit  of  wild  iip«cu- 
latloB  which  had  eiifited  for  the  last  two  yean."  Wright  to  Van  Boren,  March 
21y  IStt.    Tan  Buren  Manuscripta,  Library  of  Coogreu. 

*  PeanByWinia  Inquirer,  March  3fl,  1887. 

t  Biddle*!!  letter  to  John  A.  Sterew,  M&rcb  29, 1837.— Mlea'a  Rtgister,  April  8, 
1887,  VoL  LII,  p.  8'.. 

X  FtuiaylTaDla  Inquirer,  April  SO,  1887.  ^  Ibid.,  March  80.  1M7. 
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buyers.  The  Wall  Street  banks,  in  hope  of  preventing  a 
panic,  agreed  to  an  immediate  discount  of  one  and  a  half 
millions  beyond  ordinary  lines,  the  Manhattan  Bank  offered 
to  issue  a  million  dollars  in  bonds  payable  at  London,  and 
the  Bank  of  America  to  draw  on  the  Rothschilds  for  a  mil- 
lion- But  news  came  from  New  Orleans  that  another  house 
had  "  gone  by  the  l>oard  "  for  five  millions,  that  Baltimore 
and  Boston  had  begun  to  feel  "  the  flurry,*'  and  stocks  went 
lower  than  ever.  "  Stocks  are  down  to-day,*'  said  a  New 
York  paper,  *'  and  the  stat-e  of  feeling  is  bad."  *  "  Yester- 
day," said  another,  *'  was  a  day  that  tried  men^s  souls.  The 
money  market  was  tighter  than  ever.  There  were  several 
failures  yesterday,  principally  among  our  dry-goods  people, 
wliich  class  of  merchants  were  considered  the  cream  of  New 
York."t  **  Business  generally,' '  said  a  third,  "  is  dull,  and 
prices  declining  on  most  kinds  of  merchandise.  There  were 
two  or  three  failures  yesterday."  ^  Said  a  fourth,  '*  Stocks 
continue  to  fall,  failures  to  take  place,  and  commercial  securi- 
ties to  be  less  and  less  negotiable.  The  failure  of  St.  John  & 
Co.  carried  with  it  twelve  or  fifteen  houses."  §  Failures  in 
New  York  by  this  time  numbered  ninety-eight,  with  over 
sixty  million  dollars  in  liabilities.  ||  Three  days  later  the 
number  was  given  as  one  hundred  and  t^venty-eightt  I-a- 
borers  were  now  all  out  of  emplo;^Tnent,  Book-printing 
stopped,  furniture-makers  discharged  their  hands,  and  peo- 
ple began  to  break  up  housekeeping.  Trades  unions,  it  was 
said,  were  nullified,  and  strikes  no  longer  the  order  of  the 
day.  Provisions,  wages,  rents,  prices,  came  down  with  a 
rush. 

At  a  meeting  of  merchants  in  the  City  Hall  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  on  an  application  to  the  Governor 
requesting  him  to  urge  the  legislature  to  loan  its  credit  for 
six  million  dollars  for  ten  years  at  ten  per  cent  per  aTinum. 


*  New  Tork  JounuU  of  Comffleroe,  April  0,  1B87. 

f  New  Tork  TranMript,  April  6,  18S7. 

I  Kew  York  Journal  qS  Coinnieroe,  April  7,  1887. 

%  Ibid..  April  S.  1887. 

I  Ibid. 

It  New  York  Hermld.  April  11,  1887. 
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The  money  was  to  be  used  to  pay  debts  due  in  England, 
and  not  to  be  allowed  to  get  into  the  hands  of  speculators.* 
The  Board  of  Assistants,  at  the  same  time,  listened  to  a 
report  of  its  finance  committee  on  a  loan  by  the  city  of  five 
millions  on  real  estate-t 

By  the  middle  of  April  failures  in  New  York  had 
reached  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  A  few  had  occurred 
in  Philadelphia,  and  none  in  Baltimore,  but  in  both  cities 
money  was  "  distressingly  tight"  In  Charleston,  at  a  con- 
ference of  bank  presidents,  it  was  agreed  that  for  sixty  days 
only  ten  per  cent,  would  be  required  on  renewals,  that  weekly 
discounts  would  not  be  lessoned,  and  that  bills  on  the  North 
should  be  taken  at  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent., 
according  to  time.:):  At  Mobile,  nine-tenths  of  the  merchants 
had  suspended.  §  At  New  Orleans,  cotton  on  which  fourteen 
cents  a  pound  had  been  advanced  would  hardly  sell  at  ten 
cents.  Not  a  bank  would  buy  a  bill  on  New  Tork.||  About 
the  middle  of  April  the  largest  cotton  house  in  all  the  South- 
west failed  for  fifteen  millions,  and  in  two  days'  time  eight 
more  followed,  aggregating  twenty-seven  millions  of  lia- 
bilities, and  the  business  world  in  the  city  was  bankrupt. 
Every  mail  from  the  Southwest  brought  letters  and  news- 
papers full  of  dismal  descriptions  of  business  conditiona. 
Since  the  first  failure  in  New  Orleans,  in  March,  ten  first- 
rate  houses  and  some  fifty  smaller  had  atopijed  payment. 
One-fourth  of  the  bank  directors  were  insolvent,  merchants 
no  longer  had  confidence  in  each  other,  and  banks  distrusted 
their  rivals  and  were  distrusted  by  the  people.  Five  per 
cent  a  month  was  necessary  to  negotiate  the  best  paper,  and 
a  substantial  guarantee  of  ultimate  payment  must  be  given, 
because  every  mail  brought  protested  bills  for  large  aiuoiinta. 
Excitement,  anxiety,  panic,  pervaded  all  classes.  Importa* 
tions  of  foreign  goods  had  been  immonee,  the  merchants  had 
fallen  heavily  in  debt,  and  the  couunodities  with  which  these 

*  PcniMTlranla  Inquirer,  April  36,  16.17.  The  committee  reported  fftTorftblr 
and  were  urdered  to  mciDoriillxc  the  IfpffUtiirt'.  Ibid,  April  17,  1887.  The 
T^MlutJons  are  m  Ni!o8*9  Register.  April  2*.  IS87,  Vol  I.II,  p   114.    • 

t  PenonrWania  Inquirer,  April  10,  IS37.  t  tUtl,  April  H.  1837. 

f,  Ibttl..  April  tl,  1837.  I  Ibid..  April  20,  iftt. 
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debts  were  to  be  paid  had  depreciated  astonishingly  in  value. 
Tobacco  had  fallen  in  price  beyond  all  calculation.  Cotton 
was  down  from  seventeen  to  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  no  money 
could  be  hud  to  buy  it  at  that  price.  lustoad  of  exporting 
bread-stuffs,  the  country,  because  of  scanty  crops,  had  been 
forced  to  draw  on  the  granaries  of  Europe.  Since  February, 
1836,  more  than  a  million  tliree  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  had  been  imported  from  Europe. 
The  cotton  factors  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  who  made 
advances  to  the  planters  with  which  to  buy  laud  and  slaves, 
and  Lad  even  advanced  on  crops  not  planted,  were  unable  to 
sell  the  cotton  they  had  shipped. 

Distress  meantime  spread  to  the  eastward.  The  shoe- 
makers of  Lyim  felt  the  pressure  so  keenly  that  a  delegation 
was  sent  to  New  York  to  ascertain  the  state  of  aiFairs  in 
that  city.  The  manufacturers  of  Haverhill  began  to  curtail 
business  and  dismiss  hands.  Whalers  at  Salem  ceased  fit- 
ting out  their  ships;  the  lumbermen  of  Bangor  and  Augusta 
were  without  orders,  and  scores  of  mechanics  and  laborers 
were  leaving  because  of  no  work. 

The  committee  of  New  York  merchants  appointed  to 
confer  with  tbo  State  authorities  were  met  with  the  proposal 
that  the  banks  should  buy  three  and  a  half  millions  of  five- 
per-cent.  stock  authorized  to  be  issued  for  the  construction 
of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  the  Black  River  canals,  pay  in 
instalments,  and  sell  the  stock  to  merchants,  who  should  use 
it  for  remittances  to  Europe.*  But  such  was  their  distress 
that  another  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  present  c<nn- 
mercial  crisis.  The  preamble  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
ascribed  the  wide-spread  disaster  which  had  overtaken  the 
business  world  to  the  meddling  of  the  General  Government 
with  tlie  commercial  and  business  interests  of  the  country; 
to  its  interference  with  the  currency;  to  its  destruction  of 
the  national  bank;  to  its  attempt  to  substitute  a  metallic  for 
a  credit  currency ;  and  to  the  Treasury  order  known  as  tl"- 
specie  circular.  The  meeting,  convinced  of  the  *^niing.'f 
these  charges,  appointed  a  committee  of  fifty  to  ' 


*^-10V. 


*New  Tork  Americnui,  Ai>ril  36,  1887. 
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ington  and  urge  V^  Bureu  to  repeal  the  specie  circular;* 
to  suspend,  till  Tanuary  first,  1838,  all  suits  on  merchant 
bonds  which  might  lie  over  for  non-payment;  and  to  call 
a  special  session  of  Congress  at  as  early  a  day  as  poissible.f 

While  the  comn»ittee  was  on  its  way  to  Washington 
alarming  accounts  of  distress  in  the  Southwest  came  by 
mail.  In  Mississippi  the  Governor  had  assembled  the  legis- 
lature, which  it  was  feared  would  enact  a  stop  law  to  delay 
tlie  payment  of  debts,  and  a  rumor  was  current  that  the 
people  of  several  coimties  had  taken  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  compelled  the  sheriffs  to  resign,  and  that  in  Yazoo 
County  they  had  pulled  down  the  court-house.  In  his  mes- 
sage the  Governor  laid  the  blame  for  existing  troubles  on 
interstate  commerce.  The  people  of  Mississippi,  he  said, 
were  fully  competent  to  manage  their  commercial  operations 
within  their  own  borders.  Just  so  long,  then,  as  they  con- 
sented to  be  tributary  to  or  dependent  on  a  large  monopolit- 
ing  and  in  some  rcHpects  a  foreign  emporium — Xew  Or- 
leans— ^they  must  expect  to  experience  disasters.  As  reme- 
dies, he  suggested  that  the  banks  issue  post  notes  bearing 
interest  and  receivable  by  the  State  in  payment  of  ull  de- 
mands ;  that  slaves  should  not  be  brought  into  the  State  for 
sale,  thus  checking  the  drain  of  capital  from  the  State ;  and 
tliat  tlie  railroads  in  progress  should  be  pushed  to  completion. 

A  public  meeting  at  Mobile  called  on  the  Governor  to 
summon  the  legislature  in  special  session  and  urge  it  to  iasue 
State  bonds  redc^nuihle  in  twenty  years,  and  authorize  the 
banks  to  issue  post  notes  receivable  in  payment  of  debts,  bnl 
on  no  account  to  enact  any  law  tending  to  impair  the  obliga- 


*  Jackson,  while  on  hU  vay  home,  wrote  to  Van  Btiren,  making  as  eantect 

plea  for  the  specie  circular.     *'  You  maj  ra^t  asAureil,"  uid  he,  "  that  uinetMa- 

tweadetha  of  the  whole  |>eopI«  approre  it — all  except  the  HpeculaturH  and  th«ir 

secret  aftsociatee  or  partxicra."     Jackiton  to  Van  Baren,  Smithland,  Kentucky, 

March  i%  \9Z1.    Von  Buren  UaDUBcripta.--Rirea  arged  the  President  to  resciBil 

*Krt  Treasury  order.     Thi»  waii  I'leaHy  the  popular  eentinvnt,  aa  the  r«aolutioD  oi 

and  werr  ..  .^gsed  at  the  end  of  the  sej^ion  and  pocket- vt toed,  pruTed.     Ritc*  lo 

retolutitnis  are  ..itil  7,  1837.     Van  Bunm  UaDUAcript^.—Cambreleog  amirad  Ub 

i  PcDDsrlranla  ^^der  fortiGed  the  banks  of  the  Wait,  and  an  Albany  oom^OMW 

^  Ibld^  April  21,    banks  and  tlioasande  of  iiidliiduaU  from  niln. 

aairer,  April  27,  18S7. 
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tion  of  contracts.  In  New  Orleans  more  firms  had  failed, 
the  levee  was  deserted,  few  steamboats  camo  or  went,  and 
negroes  worth  twelve  hundred  dollars  were  offered  at  three 
hundred. 

The  New  York  committee  having  reached  Washington 
and  requested  an  audience,  the  President  named  an  hour, 
suggested  that  their  communication  be  made  in  writing,  and 
having  read  it,  answered  in  writing,  rieclined  to  repeal  the 
specie  circular  or  summon  Congress,  but  expressed  liis  will- 
ingness to  consider  the  suspension  of  suits  on  merchant  bnnrls. 

Greatly  displeased  with  the  President's  answer,  the  com- 
mittee went  back  to  New  York  and  reported  to  another 
meeting,  which  adopted  resolutions  denouncing  his  conduct. 
Tlie  meeting  was  glad  that  all  the  States  had  not  yet  chosen 
members  of  the  next  House  of  Representatives,  and  hoped 
Providence  would  guide  the  people  in  their  choice;  heartily 
approved  of  a  national  bank,  and  regarded  the  defeat  of 
Clay's  land  bill,  tlie  removal  of  the  deposits,  the  veto  of  the 
bank  bill,  the  veto  of  the  bill  rescinding  the  specie  circular, 
as  sure  signs  of  *'  an  infusion  of  monarchical  principles  into 
our  system  which  demands  the  prompt  and  regular  action 
of  ©very  patriot* 

The  city  was  then  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  for 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  meeting  was  held  the 
Dry  Dock  Bank  had  closed  its  doors  and  suspended.  On 
Sunday  evening,  May  seventh,  at  a  general  meeting  of  bank 
directors,  the  state  of  the  Dry  Dock  Bank  was  laid  before 
them,  assurances  were  given  that  it  could  not  go  through 
Monday  without  aid,  and  help  was  requested.  This  was  re- 
fused, and  when  Monday  came  the  bank  announced  ita 
failure.  A  run  on  all  the  banks  during  Monday  and  Tues- 
day forced  a  meeting  of  <Hrecl<)r8  Tuesday  evening,  and  on 
Wednesday,  May  tenth^  all  banks  save  three  suspended  specie 
payment  That  evening,  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  Phila- 
delphia exchange,  the  banks  were  recommended  to  suspend 
in  order  to  keep  their  specicj  and  did  so  the  next  morning. f 

•NIles'B  RtKijster.  Mmy  IS,  18S7,  Vol.  UI,  pp.  IM-16t. 
f  P«aiu;lrauik  luquirer,  Mk;  11.  1B37. 
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A  public  mooting  approved  the  act,  and  councils  ordered  the 
\muo.  of  loan  certificates  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  take  the  place  of  specie.  They 
were  to  be  in  denominations  of  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents, 
and  oue>  three,  six,  seven,  and  eight  dollars,*  and  receivable 
ff»r  Uxes  and  water  rates. 

In  the  far  Southwest  suapeuaion  began  before  it  did  in 
New  York.f  C>n  May  fourth  the  Planters*  and  the  Agri- 
cultural banks  led  the  way;  on  tlie  ninth  the  State  Bank  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  refused  to  pay  out  specie;  thoee 
in  Afobile  did  so  on  the  eleventh,  and  in  New  Orleans  on  the 
twelfth. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  the  Baltimore  Board  of 
Trade,  after  due  consideration,  reported  to  a  meeting  of 
merchants,  waiting  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Excban^,  that 
it  was  expedient  to  suspend  specie  payment  on  bills  under 
ten  dollars;  but  when  news  came  of  the  general  suspension 
in  New  York,  the  Baltimore  banks  suspended,  and  the  city 
govermuent  followed  the  example  of  Philadelphia  and  issued 
small  notes  in  sums  of  five,  ten,  twenty-five,  and  fifty  cents, 
and  one  and  two  dollars.^  The  Common  Council  of  New 
York,  however,  unanimously  rejected  a  request  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  city  should  apply  to  the 
legislature  for  authority  to  issue  small  bills. 

Suspension  of  specie  payments  and  the  immediate  dis- 
appearance of  silver  small  change  at  once  brought  on  a  conflict 
with  tlie  Post-Office  Department,  for  the  postmaster  at  Balti- 


•  Pflututjrlvania  Intiuirer,  May  14,  188T. 

f  The  dntcH  of  siiipen^n  in  Uic  chief  coromci-dal  cities  were: 


Natchei Kay  4 

MoQtgoiQcry "    9 

New  York "  10 

Albany "  11 

Hartford "  11 

NewHaTcn "  U 

Provideuoe "11 

Philfldelphui "  H 

Biltimore **  U 

X  PeniuylTBiiU  Inquirer,  Hay  17,  1817. 
May  SO,  1887,  VoL  Ul,  p.  170. 
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more  was  required  to  coUect  all  postages  in  specie,  and 
neither  receive  nor  pay  out  the  notes  of  banks  which  did  not 
pay  specie  on  demand.  When  the  people  protested  vigor- 
ously and  the  postmaster  wrote  to  Kendall,  be  was  told  that 
the  funds  of  the  Post-Office  Department  were  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  were  to  be  collected  as 
the  law  required. 

In  a  few  places,  as  at  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  at  Gettysburg,  Pi-uusylvauia,  the  banks  stood 
out  and  continued  paying  specie,  but  they,  too,  were  soon 
forced  to  succumb;  *  and  as  the  news  of  suspension  in  the 
great  cities  spread  over  the  country  the  banks  in  time  every- 
where refused  to  redeem  their  notes  in  coin. 

Two  results  followed.  The  government  had  now  no  banks 
in  wliich  it  could  lawfully  make  deposit3,f  nor,  since  March 
third,  could  its  ofBcials  pay  out  bank  notes  of  a  less  denomina- 
tion than  twenty  dollars  **  in  any  case  whatever  in  which 
money  is  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States,"  X  ^^^  ^^^^^  of  any 
denomination  unless  they  were  payable  on  demand  "  in  gold 
and  silver  coin."  Van  Buren  was  thus  fon^ed  to  do  what 
be  had  declined  to  do  at  the  request  of  the  New  York 
merchants,  and  on  May  fifteentli  issued  his  proclamation 
summoning  OougresH  to  meet  in  extra  session  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September. 

But  the  bunks  in  many  States  had  made  themselves  liable 
to  forfeitures  of  their  charters  by  suspending  specie  pay- 
[meuts.     Demands  were  therefore  made  on   the  Governors 
'  by  the  people  for  special  sessions  of  State  legislatures  to 
authorize  suspension,  at  least  for  a  time.     The  Governor 
[of  Pennsylvania  refused  to  summon  the  legislature.    Present 
tevils,  he  said,  were  not  caused  by  the  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  by  the  general  government  meddling  with  the 
currency.      Pennsylvania,  therefore,   could   not  cure  them. 
To  authorize  the  banks  to  issue  notes  under  five  dollars 


I       *  FennfljlTBaU  Inquirer,  Haj  24,  1887. 

I  "  Ko  bank  shall  be  selected  or  oonllnned  aa  a  deposit  of  public  money  which 
iball  nut  redeeu  ita  nutea  and  bUla,  on  demand,  in  ttpede."— Sec.  6,  Act  uf  Juoa 
SS,  1836. 

t  Aot  of  April  li,  18a«,  8w.  &. 
«7 
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woiild  be  the  infliction  of  a  pormouout  eril  to  euro  a  tem- 
porary ill.  To  exempt  the  banks  from  loaa  of  their  charters 
would  increase  bank-note  circulation.  A  stay  law  would 
accustom  the  people  to  disregard  the  obligations  of  debt.  In 
Louisiana  the  Governor  declined  to  call  a  special  session, 
because  Congress  had  sole  power  to  re^ilate  the  currency. 
In  "Now  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Alabama,  and 
Illinois,  acts  were  passed  legalizing  the  suspension  of  specie 
paynients  for  a  short  time  under  certain  conditions.  In 
Kentucky  the  Governor  declined  to  eimimon  the  legislature. 
In  New  York  and  Coimecticut,  where  the  legislators  were 
in  session,  suspension  was  made  legal  and  the  banks  relieved 
from  the  penalties  they  had  incurred. 

At  Boston,  a  report  and  resolutions  by  a  committee  on 
the  issue  of  small  bills  was  tabled  in  the  Common  Council. 
In  Wilmington,  where  the  City  Council  had  ordered  the 
issue  of  bills,  a  public  meeting  adopted  resolutions  declaring 
that  the  legislature,  not  the  City  Council,  had  authority  to 
issue  change  notes,  and  that  the  Governor  ought  to  call  the 
legislature  in  extra  session.  The  corporation  of  (Georgetown, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  issued  small  notes,  as  did  many 
individuals.*  But  when  the  mayor  of  Washington  recom* 
mended  the  City  Council  to  do  so,  a  public  meeting  opposed 
the  plan  as  an  impolitic  and  dangerous  expedient  in  direct 
contradiction  to  an  act  of  Congress,  appealed  to  the  banks 
to  redeem  their  five-dollar  notes  in  specie,  and  appointed 
,a  committee  to  visit  the  banks,  and  adjourned  till  the  de- 
cision of  the  directors  was  known.  At  Philadelphia  a  pnblio 
meeting,  so  large  that  twenty  thousand  persons  were  said 
to  have  attended,  adopted  violent  resolutions,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  visit  the  banks  and  ask  why  they  had  sua- 


*  A  im^l-chaoge  note  of  New  Orieaas  read ; 

Jfaith  of  rAe  SecoH4t  MunieipalHy  PUdg«d 
Vo.  193  ISi  CENTS  No.  193 

Utmictpftllt^  No.  two  promuaee  to  par  to  th«  ord«r  of  S«tb  W.  Njs, 
comptroller,  TWELVE  AM)  A  HALF  OKNTS,  on  demaod. 

J.    DOAKS,  TWoflWW, 

Haw  OaLSAiia,  May  $0, 1SS7. 
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pended  specie  pajments,  and  if  they  would  redeem  their 
five  or  two  dollar  notes. 

The  meeting  denounced  the  British  party,  the  British 
bank,  and  the  British  press  in  the  United  States,  charged  the 
bank  with  exporting  specie  in  order  '*  to  bolster  up  with  the 
treasure  and  lawful  currency  of  the  United  States  the  ruined 
fortunes  of  Europe^s  monarchies,  and  leave  the  American 
nation  to  the  use  of  a  spurious  paper  currency  " ;  accused  the 
Common  Council  of  issuing  small  notes  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  silver  coin  out  of  circulation,  exporting  it  to  Europe 
and  raising  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  asserted 
that  "  the  United  States  are  indebted  to  no  nation  under 
heaven."  The  meeting  declared  the  citizens  were  sternly  op- 
posed to  the  issuing  of  paper  certiBcates  of  stock  as  substi- 
tutes for  specie  currency,  and  threatened  to  prosecute  any 
corporation,  company,  or  individual  that  offered  such  substi- 
tutes in  payment  of  wages  or  for  articles  bought;  denounced 
monopolies  in  general  and  moneyed  monopolies  in  particular ; 
considered  the  banking  system  one  of  fraud  and  oppression ; 
maintained  that  "  hard  money  "  was  the  only  just  and  legal 
currency;  called  for  a  law  forbidding  banks  to  issue  paper 
money;  and  agreed  not  to  vote  for  any  man  who  was  not 
opposed  to  all  banks  and  in  favor  of  gold  and  silver  as 
the  only  circulating  mediimi. 

The  banks  told  the  committee  that  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  New  York  made  suspension  necessary  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

When  this  reply  was  reported  to  a  later  meeting,  more 
resolutions  were  adopted,  and  a  committee  of  one  hundred 
was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  most  prompt  an<i  proper  mode 
of  proceeding  against  individuals  and  corporations  for  vio- 
lating the  law  by  issuing  and  circulating  small  notes. 

A  great  Baltimore  meeting  indorsed  the  specie  circular 
and  the  refusal  of  Van  Buren  to  rescind  it,  denounced  the 
British  bank  party  and  the  resolutions  of  the  merchants  at 
New  York  and  Boston,  declared  that  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidence in  the  time  of  suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the 
banks  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  elsewhere, 
WAS  proof  of  the  secret  acts  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ; 
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described  the  banking  system  as  a  '*  well-matured  system  of 
fraud  and  deception/*  impoverishing  the  mass  of  the  people 
and  enriching  a  few,  and  called  ou  the  President  to  order 
the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  coin  "  only  pieces  of  smaller 
value,  as  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty-five  ecntB." 

The  Washington  committee  appointed  to  request  the 
banks  to  resume  specie  payments  for  small  notes  reported 
that  they  declined,  and  the  meeting,  having  heard  the  report, 
adopted  a  resolution  approving  a  temporary  suspensiua,  if 
not  continued  longer  than  was  necessary  to  prepare  for  an 
early  resumption.  A  minority  report  by  one  member  of  the 
committee  having  been  refused  consideration,  he  called  an- 
other meeting,  which  adopted  it 

At  New  York  the  Locofoco  party  met,  heard  speeches 
from  Ming  and  his  followers,  endorsed  the  specie  circular, 
called  for  the  eradication  of  the  "  curse  of  paper  money," 
demanded  that  the  friends  of  equal  rights  present  "  a  bold 
and  united  front  to  the  chartered  violators  of  man's  natural 
rights  and  the  legalized  robbers  of  the  poor,"  and  described 
the  cry  of  the  speculators  for  a  "  new  national  promise 
factory  "  to  be  chartered  by  Congress,  as  an  insult  to  the 
American  people. 

A  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
obeying  the  "  post-office  specie  circular,"  approved  a  re|K)rt 
recommending  that  it  should  be  resisted  peaceably  if  possible, 
forcibly  if  necessary,  but  at  all  hazards  resisted-  The  jM>st- 
master  was  requested  to  postpone  the  execution  of  the  order 
till  he  could  hear  from  the  department 

Despite  the  opjwaition  to  corporation  shinplasters,  as  the 
suiall-changc  notes  were  called,  the  amount  put  out  proved 
far  from  enough,  and  the  deficiency  was  now  made  good 
by  tlie  issue  of  more,  either  by  the  cities  or  by  individuals.* 


*  TboM  in  New  Tork  were  adoroed  with  oita  of  pi^  or  portnita  of  isdi- 
riduaU. 

The  bearer  will  be  entitled  to 

FOTTY  CagNTS'  VALUK   IN    REFKESHMKNTS 

At  the  Auction  Hotel, 

1S3  uid  12ei  Wftter  StrtKL 
Kkw  Tokk,  May,  1SS7. 
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Thus  the  city  government  of  Baltimore  authorized  an  addi- 
tional three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  certifi- 
cates; the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company  began  to  pay 
wages  with  its  own  change  notes;  and  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia were  flooded  with  the  ticket.s  of  liotela,  coffee-houses, 
and  storekeepers.  Where  banks  were  forbidden  to  issue  notes 
under  five  dollars  they  resorted  to  certificates.*  Copper 
tokens  resembling  *?ents,  and  stamped  with  designs  and  mot- 
toes of  a  political  character,  were  thrown  by  thousands  into 
circulation.  One  was  inscribed  "  Bentonian  Currency — 
Mint  Drop  " ;  another,  "  Van  Buren  Metallic  Currency  " ; 
on  the  obverse  of  a  third  was  a  tortoise  carrying  a  sub- 
treasury  safe  and  the  legend,  *'  Executive  experiment " ;  on 
the  reverse  a  running  jackass  and  the  words  "  I  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  my  illustrious  predecessor."  Another  hailed 
the  inauguration  of  Webster  as  President  in  lS41.f 

Nowhere  in  all  the  land  were  the  banks  in  such  condi- 
tion as  in  Michigan.  In  March  of  1837  an  act  popularly 
known  as  the  General  Banking  Law  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  purpose  of  introducing  com[>etition  into  a  busi- 
ness monopolized  by  a  few  favored  corporations.  Any  t«n 
or  more  freeholders  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  and  not  more  than  three  himdred  thousand  dollars 
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•  THK  CGSniERCIAL  BANK  at  Pcnn-ylvaDia  wilt  reccirc  this  wrtiSeate 
aa  FIVE  DOLLARS,  either  on  depoaii,  or  In  pkymeot  of  dobt«  due  to  the  iosti- 
totion.  J.  Dvinua, 

PHiLAmtraiA,  July  4,  tSS7.  Pt^t. 

f  Nilen's  R^giater,  Norcmher  26,  1S1?. 
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might,  Iho  law  provided,  asaociate  and  form  a  banking  cor- 
poration. Thirty  per  cent  of  the  stock  must  be  paid  in  apecie 
before  the  bank  could  begin  business;  security  in  bonds  and 
mortgages,  or  approved  bonds  of  resident  freeholders,  most 
be  given  for  the  pa^'ment  of  all  debta  and  the  redemption  of 
all  bills,  and  failure  to  pay  notes  in  lawful  currency  on  de- 
maud  was  to  effect  a  loss  of  charter. 

Scarcely  had  the  law  been  enacted,  and  before  a  single 
bank  had  gone  into  business,  when  the  panic  burst  upon  the 
country;  the  fifteen  old  banks  suspended,  and  the  Governor 
called  the  legislature  in  extra  seasion.  His  message  was  as 
vigorous  a  denunciation  of  the  evils  of  paper  money  and 
banks  as  the  moat  ardent  equal-righter  could  have  desired. 
But  neither  he  nor  the  legislature  understood  what  he  ut- 
tered, and  in  place  of  repealing  the  general  banking  law,  sus- 
pension of  specie  payment  was  authorized  till  May  of  1838, 
and  any  ten  freeholders  with  sufficient  capital  were  at  lib- 
erty to  organize  a  bank  and  issue  notes  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion. It  may  well  be  supposed  that  banks  sprang  into  ex- 
istence everywhere.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  twenty-one 
were  organiTod  and  in  full  operation. 

Thirty  per  cent  was  supposed  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver. But  this  provision  was  easily  evaded.  In  some  cases  a 
small  sum  in  specie  was  paid  in,  drawn  out,  and  paid  in  again 
and  again  till  the  required  sum  was  secured  on  the  books.* 
In  others,  certiiicatea  of  individuals  falsely  stating  that  they 
held  amoimts  of  specie  for  the  bank  were  counted  as  specie. 
The  most  common  practice  was  to  borrow  the  specie  required, 
organize  the  bank,  and  then  pass  the  coin  on  from  town  to 
town  and  bank  to  bank,  the  very  same  money  serving  to  "  aet 
in  motion  a  munber  of  institutions."  + 

Many  did  not  even  go  through  these  formalities,  and  had 
neither   banking   house,   vaults,   capital,   nor   specie.     The 


*  Docnnunls  uoompaiiTing  the  Journal  of  lh«  Scut*  of  th«  RateflC  lOdilfiB, 
1839,  p.  489. 

f  The  story  of  thcM  opendoni  li  told  in  fuU  ia  the  Beport  of  Ute  Buk  Godi. 
iniuiooen  to  the  ITivhiKKQ  Lef^ltture  in  Juiu&ry,  18S9.  DoeuMBU  anowiip— | 
iDg  the  Joonial  of  the  Seute  of  the  6ut«  of  Mtchigu  u  the  Amnal  Btmkm  la 
1W9,  p.  191. 
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atorv  of  the  Farmers'  and  Merchants*  Bank  of  St  Joseph, 
at  Centcrvillp,  an  told  by  the  A ttoruey -General,  may  well  be 
taken  as  the  history  of  others.  The  bank  had  been  organ- 
ized, notice  of  the  fact  had  been  published,  and  just  as  it  was 
about  to  go  into  operation  a  "  financier  "  who  had  acquired 
"  considerable  experience  in  tbe  science  of  bankings  and  who 
thus  controlled  a  manufactory  of  the  most  approved  mate- 
rial for  establishing  banks,  happened  to  pass  that  way,"  and 
having  his  specie  certiiicates,  memorandum,  and  checks  all 
ready,  "  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the  original  publishers 
of  the  noti<«  so  fully  of  his  superior  skill  in  financiering,  that 
the  whole  management  of  tlie  concern  was  at  once  given  up  to 
him." 

The  bills  he  had  with  him  were  intended  for  the  Farmers* 
and  Merchants'  Bank  of  St  Joseph,  a  village  in  another 
county.  But  the  words  '*  at  Centerville  **  were  stamped  on 
them  in  red  ink,  '*  and  from  this  circumstance  the  bank  de- 
rived its  cognomen  of  *  red  dog.'  "  Nineteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars  in  these  bills  were  then  "  palmed  ofif  by  the 
principal  financier,"  thereby  violating  the  law  in  "  thirteen 
important  particulars,*'  for  the  bank  had  no  corporate  exist- 
ence, no  certificate  from  the  bank  commissioners,  no  part  of 
its  capital  paid  in  specie,  no  actual  capital,  and  most  of  its 
so-called  stockholders  were  non-residents.* 

By  tbe  close  of  1837  the  currency  was  in  such  a  state 
that  the  legislature  appointed  three  bank  commissioners, 
made  it  their  duty  to  inspect  each  bank  at  least  once  every 
three  months,  and  forbade  any  bank  organized  after  January 
first,  1838,  to  suspend  specie  payment  But  tlio  law  was 
utterly  defied.  Twenty-eight  were  organized  after  its  enact- 
ment and  issued  their  notes  in  a  state  of  suspension. 

The  commissioners  were  all  activity ;  but  the  organizers 
of  the  wild-cat  banks  were  too  quick  for  them.  Specie  which 
they  counted  at  one  bank  was  packed  up  and  sent  on  ahead 
to  be  counted  by  them  at  the  next.  **  The  singular  spectacle 
was  presented,**  say  the  commissioners  in  their  report,  "of 
the  oflScers  of  the  State  seeking  banks  in  situations  tJie  most 

*  Report  of  the  Attorney-Oeoerftl,  Docantfmtof  etc,  pp.  518-CU. 
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inaccesHible  and  remote  from  trade,  and  finding  at  every  step 
an  increase  of  labor,  because  of  new  and  unknown  organiza- 
tions. .  .  Gold  and  silver  flew  about  the  country  with 
the  celerity  of  magic;  its  sounds  were  heard  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  yet,  like  the  wind,  one  knew  not  whence  it  came  or 
whither  it  was  going,"  *  One  bank  was  found  in  a  saw- 
mill. At  another,  what  seemed  kegs  of  specie  were  kegs  of 
nails  with  a  little  specie  on  top.  As  a  newspaper  said,  '*  every 
village  plat  with  a  house,  or  even  without  a  house,  if  it  had 
a  hollow  stump  to  serve  as  a  vault,  was  the  site  of  a  bank."  f 
The  notes  of  these  banks,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  eomtnis^ 
sioners,  were  spread  abroad  in  the  community  "  in  every 
manner  and  through  every  possible  channel."  Property, 
produce,  live  stock,  everything  which  the  people  were  tempted 
by  high  prices  to  dispose  of,  were  paid  for  in  notes  which  the 
issuers  knew  were  utterly  worthless.  Every  device  possible 
was  resorted  to  by  the  organizers  to  shift  responsibility,  "  so 
that  the  singular  exhibition  has  been  made  of  banks  passing 
from  hand  to  hand  like  a  species  of  merchandise,  each  suc- 
wssive  purchaser  less  conscientious  than  the  preceding,  and 
resorting  to  the  most  desperate  measures  for  reimbursement 
on  his  speculation."  :(:  By  the  end  of  1838,  the  commissioners 
estimated,  a  million  dollars  of  worthless  paper  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  The  insolvent  banks  were  closed  up  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  by  the  end  of  1839  forty-two  had 
passed  out  of  existence. 

As  the  panic  spread  and  distress  and  ruin  became  gen- 
eral, the  press,  both  Whig  and  Democratic,  sought  for  causes 
and  remedies.  The  pressure  for  money  in  Great  Britain, 
said  the  Democratic  journals,  had  raised  interest  from  two 
and  a  half  to  five  per  cent  a  year.  This  stopped  the  export 
of  money  to  our  country.  British  merchants  were  no  longer 
able  to  accept,  with  the  usual  freedom,  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  on  shipments  of  American  produce.  British  capi- 
talists could  no  longer  accept  loans  secured  by  American 


*  Documents  aocoapuTing  the  JoaratJ  of  the  ScoAta  of  tb«  State  of  Hidiigsa, 
1839,  p.  198. 

t  Michlgu,  by  T.  Vol.  Cooler,  p.  209. 
\  Docamenu,  etc.,  p.  194. 
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8toclc,  British  manufacturers  could  no  longer  give  credit  to 
American  importers^  aud  wlien  the  price  of  cotton  fell  five 
cents  a  poimd  in  England,  and  cargoes  on  which  loans  had 
been  made  would  not  uell  for  the  money  advanced,  the 
great  factors  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  were  ruined. 
With  them  went  down  the  planters  of  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  who  had  pledged  their  crops,  and 
even  their  anticipated  crops,  as  security  for  funds  advanced 
by  the  factors  to  buy  more  land  and  slaves. 

With  the  factors  also  went  down  the  houses  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  which  were  under  acceptance  of  New  Or- 
leans bills  of  exchange  drawn  in  anticipation  of  shipments 
or  remittances  of  sterling  bills  never  made.  Clearly,  from 
the  Democratic  point  of  view,  the  causes  were  money  strin- 
gency in  Great  Britain  and  overtrading  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Whigs  found  the  causes  of  financial  embarrassment 
in  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  West- 
em  States,  thus  enabling  the  banks  in  that  section  of  the 
country  to  loan  more  freely  than  ever;  iu  the  use  of  this 
money  by  speculators  to  buy  government  land,  and  by  others 
to  start  new  banks  which  issued  money  for  speculation ;  in 
the  craze  for  speculation  in  government  land  tlius  started, 
and  the  rolling  up  in  the  deposit  banks  of  an  immense  sur- 
plus, not  in  money  but  in  bank  credits;  in  the  destruction  of 
the  national  bank  and  the  consequent  rise  of  hundreds  of 
State  banks;  in  the  disorders  of  the  currency  produced  by 
driving  out  small  notes  in  an  attempt  to  create  a  specie  cur- 
rency; in  the  manner  in  which  the  surplus  had  been  dis- 
tributed and  in  the  specie  circular.  The  government,  not 
the  merchants,  from  the  Whig  point  of  view,  had  caused  the 
panic. 

Political  leaders  also  bad  causes  to  ascribe  and  remedies 
to  suggest.  Now  is  the  time,  wrote  Jackson,  to  separate  the 
government  from  all  banks.  Let  it  take  and  pay  out  notliing 
but  gold  and  silver,  and  leave  the  commercial  community 
and  the  banks  to  take  care  of  themBelves.  Both  were  money- 
making  concerns  devoid  of  patriotism,  e^ch  looking  to  its 
own  interest,  regardless  of  others.    The  history  of  the  world 
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had  never  recorded  sucL  base  treachery  and  perfidy  as  had 
been  committed  against  the  government  by  the  deposit  banks. 
He  wa^  pleased  to  Bee  that  the  Democracy  was  imiting  on  a 
plan  of  separating  the  government  from  corporations  of  all 
kinda,  and  of  collecting  and  keeping  the  revenue  by  its  own 
agents.  Reduce  the  revenue  to  the  real  needs  of  the  govern- 
ment, collect  it  in  gold  and  silver,  give  no  credits,  make 
all  payments  in  coin,  and  the  coimtry  would  have  a  metal- 
lic currency,  no  more  overtrading,  and  prosperity  in  all 
branrhes  of  business.*  He  hoped  no  Treasury  notea  would 
be  issued. 

The  Federal  Government,  said  Benton,  is  now  a  second 
time  paying  tlie  ptmalty  for  its  connwtion  with  the  paper 
system.  She  had  lost  her  revenues,  but,  thanks  to  the  States, 
that  gave  her  a  public  domain,  thanks  to  Jefferson  who 
purchased  Louisiana,  thanks  to  Jackson  who  had  rescued 
the  public  lauds  from  the  hands  of  speculatora,  there  was 
land  enough  left  to  support  the  government  for  many  years 
to  come  and  hard  money  enough  to  enable  the  people  to 
buy  it.  Jackson^s  policy  had  led  to  the  accumulation  of 
eighty  millions  of  gold  and  silver,  and  these  millions  would 
furnish  the  mints  with  plenty  of  bullion  for  the  coinage  of 
small  change  and  the  extinction  of  the  pestiferous  issues  of 
paper.  The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  in 
a  time  of  peace  and  tranquillity  would  be  the  death  of  the 
paper  system  by  its  own  hand.f 

John  Quincy  Adams  told  a  committee  that  came  to  pre- 
sent a  gold-headed  cane,  that  the  government  was  to  blame^ 
but  not  solely  to  blame,  for  the  ruin  and  bankruptcy  which 
had  overtaken  the  coimtry.  Unrestrained  pursuit  of  in- 
ordinate wealth,  and  abuse  of  cre<Ht,  were  the  immediate 
cause-s,  and  a  national  bank  chartered  by  Congress  to  control 
all  State  banks  and  regulate  the  currency  was  the  only  means 
of  restoring  and  maintaining  specie  payments. 

Webster,  who  at  the  end  of  the  session  attended  a  great 
Whig  dinner  given  in  his  honor  at  Niblo's  Garden,  in  New 


*  Lettsr  from  Juluon,  Julj  S6.  1637.     Glotte,  Xngan  9,  1887. 
t  BeotoD  to  S.  V.  NoUnd.  IU7  81,  18S7.  Id  ICsKniri  Aigoa.     m^$  Htghf, 
JuM  24.  1887,  Tol.  m.  p.  2«B. 
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York,  and  had  then  gone  on  a  Western  tour,  expressed 
his  views  in  a  Heriea  of  speeches,  which  were  read  with  great 
interest  In  the  Niblo's  Garden  speech,  delivered  on  March 
fifteenth,  he  declared  himself  **  opposed  to  the  cession  o^ 
the  public  lands  to  the  States;  to  the  collection  of  revenue 
beyoud  the  just  and  reasonable  wants  of  the  government;  in 
favor  of  protection  to  American  labor  and  industry ;  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  rapid  advance  of  executive 
authority,  and  the  specie  circular;  and  in  favor  of  a  specie 
basis  for  our  circulation^  and  for  specie  as  a  part  of  our 
circulation,  so  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  and  convenient." 

When  Wheeling  was  reached,  the  panic  was  sweeping 
over  the  country;  merchants  were  failing,  the  banks  had  sus- 
pended, and  the  President  had  called  for  an  extra  session 
of  Congress.  Reviewing  the  causes  of  the  panic,  he  at- 
tributed them  all  to  the  financial  policy  of  Jackson  since 
the  veto  of  the  recharter  of  the  bank,  and  declared  "  it  is  in 
vain,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  is 
owing,  not  to  the  acts  of  the  govemmentj  but  to  other  causes 
over  which  the  government  had  no  control.  Much  of  it  is 
owing  to  the  course  of  the  national  government,  and  what  is 
not  so,  to  causes  the  operation  of  which  government  was 
bound,  in  duty,  to  use  all  legal  powers  to  control.  .  .  . 
No  doubt  we  shall  hoar  every  cause  but  the  true  ones  assigned 
for  the  present  distress.  It  will  be  laid  to  the  bank,  it  wiU 
be  laid  to  the  merchants,  it  will  be  laid  to  the  manufacturers, 
it  will  be  laid  to  the  tariff,  it  will  be  laid  to  the  north  star 
or  to  the  malign  influence  of  the  lust  comet  whose  tail  swept 
near  or  across  the  orbit  of  our  earth,  before  we  shall  be 
allowed  to  ascribe  it  to  its  just,  main  causes — a  tampering 
with  the  currency,  and  an  attempt  to  stretch  executive  power 
over  tt  subject  not  constitutionally  within  its  reach."  At 
Dorchester  he  declared  that  the  great  and  interesting  ques- 
tion of  the  currency  was  before  the  people,  and  no  relief 
oould  be  expected  till  they  took  theae  oonoems  into  their 
own  hands. 

The  contrary  view  was  set  forth  in  an  address  of  the 
Albany  General  Republican  Committee.  The  causes  of  the 
panic,  in  its  opinion,  were  overtrading,  which  rolled  up  in 
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Europe  a  balance  of  sixty  milliona  against  our  merchantai; 
the  spirit  of  wild  apeculalion,  which  drew  fifty  millions  from 
trade  and  commerce  to  be  invested  in  Western  lands,  cities 
on  pajwr,  and  unproductive  property;  the  great  fire  in  New 
York,  which  destroyed  twenty-eight  millions  of  property; 
reckless  extravagance  of  all  classes ;  the  preparatory  steps  for 
the  distribution  of  the  revenue,  which,  it  could  "  not  be 
denied,  disturbed  exchanges,  unsettled  the  currency,  and 
aggravated  the  evils "  under  which  the  country  suflfered. 
The  remedies  were,  no  more  revenue  tlian  the  public  exi- 
gencies required,  a  divorce  of  bank  and  State,  and  the  col- 
lection and  safe  keeping  of  public  funds  by  public  agents. 

The  ^Vhig  State  Convention  of  Ohio  called  for  a  na- 
tional convention  of  Whigs,  to  meet  at  Pittsburg,  in  June, 
1838,  and  nominate  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice- 
presidency,  named  William  H.  Harrison  as  ita  choice,  and 
attributed  present  evils  to  a  succession  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions on  the  part  of  Jackson  dating  back  to  1829. 

An  anti-bank  convention  at  Harriaburg,  in  an  address 
to  the  people,  drew  a  dismal  picture  of  deserted  streeta,  of 
canals  and  railroads  so  little  used  that  nearly  one-half  the 
boats  and  cars  had  been  withdrawn,  of  business  stopped, 
of  merchants  and  mechanics  idle,  the  uocessarics  of  life  ex- 
orbitantly high,  and  the  meaua  of  purchase  gone ;  of  creditors 
pressing,  debtors  unable  to  pay,  banks  closed,  specie  pay- 
ment suspended  and  the  laws  of  the  State  shamefully  violated, 
and  the  currency,  "  the  very  life-blood  of  business,"  so 
diseased  "  that  a  general  paralysis  has  seized  upon  our  proft- 
perity,"  and  threatened  "  to  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  de- 
struction." Neither  the  removal  of  the  depoeits,  nor  the 
specie  circular,  nor  any  of  the  financial  measures  of  Jack- 
son's adininistration,  in  the  opinion  of  the  convention,  bad 
produced  this  distress.  The  banks  witli  their  tredit  system 
had  caused  it  all.  In  two  ynars'  time  Pennsylvania  alone 
had  increased  her  banking  capital  from  seventeen  millions  to 
fifty-eight  millions.  The  remedy  was,  make  bank  stockhold- 
ers directly  and  effectively  liable,  limit  tlie  issue  of  notes  lo 
the  amoimt  of  paid-in  capital,  and  prohibit  the  circiilaiion  of 
bills  under  twenty  dollars. 
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The  Kew  Hampshire  Republican  State  Convention  de- 
clared against  another  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  as- 
serted that  the  present  state  of  the  currency  was  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  Jackson,  and  demanded  that 
his  policy  be  pursued  with  unwavering  steadfastness  by  New 
Hampshire. 

A  business  men*s  convention  at  Philadelphia,  a  meeting 
composed  of  delegates  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
attributed  the  depressed  condition  of  business  to  the  craze 
for  speculation  and  consequent  withdrawal  of  money  from 
the  usual  channels  of  business;  the  distribution  of  the  aur^ 
plus ;  excessive  issue  of  bank  paper ;  the  extensive  and  rash 
speculation  in  public  lands,  city  lots,  and  stocks  in  which* 
men  of  limited  resources  had  engaged  in  their  zeal  *^  to  make 
haste  to  be  rich  " ;  neglect  of  agriculture  and  a  consequent 
importation  of  bread-stuffs;  idleness,  luxury,  and  extrava- 
gance, and  intense  political  excitement  involving  the  mon- 
eyed institutions  of  the  country  and  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  business  men.  A  gold  and  silver  currency  as  the  only 
standard,  and  a  bank  paper  not  redeemable  at  aU  times,  were 
condemned  as  unjust,  and  payment  of  duties  in  cash,  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  land  sales,  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy,  and  the  cultivation  of  silk — of  which  twenty- 
three  millions'  worth  was  imported  during  1836 — were 
demanded. 

The  views  of  the  President  were  made  public  when  Con- 
gress met  in  September.  They  had  been  assembled,  tiie  mem- 
bers were  told,  because  the  siispension  of  specie  payment  by 
the  banks  made  it  impossible  to  obey  the  requirement  that  the 
revenue  should  not  be  deposited  in  any  bank  which  did  not) 
redeem  its  notes  in  specie  on  demand;  because  he  feared  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  would  so  cut  down  the 
public  reveniie  that  the  government  would  bo  unable  to  pay 
expenses;  because  of  urgent  appeals  from  merchants  for  in- 
dulgence in  the  payment  of  their  bonds  for  duties;  and 
because  of  the  law  forbidding  the  use  by  the  United  States 
of  any  bank  note  not  convertible,  on  demand,  into  gold  or 
silver  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  The  causes  of  the  panic  he 
gave  as  **  over-action  in  all  departmenta  of  business/'  excca- 
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■ive  issues  of  hank  |ui])er,  and  "  other  facilities  for  tbe  aequi- 
gition  and  enlargement  of  credit" 

The  consequences  of  this  redundant  credit,  Van  Buren 
said,  were  a  reckless  spirit  of  speculation;  a  foreign  debt  of 
more  than  thirty  millions;  extension  to  country  merchants 
of  credit  for  goods  far  beyond  the  wants  of  the  people ;  invest- 
ment of  thirty-nine  millions  in  unproductive  public  lands; 
the  creation  of  debts  to  an  almost  countless  amount  for  lots 
in  existing  and  anticipated  cities  and  towns;  the  outlay  of 
immense  sums  for  improvements,  many  of  which  had  already 
been  foimd  to  be  ruinously  improvident;  the  diversion,  to 
other  pursuits,  of  labor  which  should  have  been  applied  to 
agriculture,  and  tlie  expenditure,  in  consequence,  of  more 
than  two  million  dollars  for  wheat  imported  since  the  first  of 
January,  1837;  and  the  rapid  growth,  among  all  classes,  of 
extravagance  and  luxurious  habits  founded  on  merely  fan- 
cied wealth. 

That  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  long  continue  waa  im- 
jwssiblc.  Disaster  waa  inevitable,  and  waa  hastened  by  cir- 
cumstances insufficient  in  themselves  to  prodxice  such  wide- 
spread ruin.  The  great  loss  caused  by  the  burning  of  New 
York  city  in  1835,  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  tranafcra  of 
money  under  the  deposit  act,  and  the  measures  taken  by  for- 
eign creditors  to  reduce  their  debts  and  withdraw  a  large 
part  of  the  specie  from  our  country,  were  the  immediate 
causes  of  our  embarrassment 

Matters  which  needed  attention  at  once  were,  therefore, 
the  regulation  by  law  of  the  safe-keeping,  transfer,  and  dia* 
bursement  of  the  public  funds;  a  designation  of  the  kind  of 
Woney  to  be  received  and  paid  by  the  government ;  the  terms 
pf  indulgence  to  be  extended  to  individuals  and  banks  in- 
debted to  the  government;  and  such  measures  for  the  relief 
of  the  country  as  were  constitutional  and  proper. 

He  could  never  consent,  the  President  said,  to  the  creation 
of  another  bank.  To  a  further  connection  of  the  government 
and  the  State  banks  he  was  equally  opposed.  He  was  in  favor 
of  designating  certain  public  officers  to  keep  and  disburse  the 
public  money  of  the  government,  of  receiving  and  paying 
out  nothing  but  specie,  of  a  uniform  bankruptcy  law,  of  with- 
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holding  the  fourth  instaiment  of  the  surplus,  and  of  issuing 
Treasury  notes  to  be  redeemed  as  this  instalment  was  col- 
lected from  the  deposit  banks. 

When  the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  had  been 
announced,  the  remarks  of  the  President  were  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  which  promptly  reported  three  impor- 
tant bills.  One  postiwned  indefinitely  the  payment  of  the 
fourth  instalment  of  the  surplus;  another  authorized  the  issue 
of  Treasury  notes;  the  third  gave  permission  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  extend  the  time  of  payment  of  each  duty  bond  six 
montha  from  the  day  it  fell  due.  Three  days  later  the  same 
committee  presented  a  bill  which  imposed  additional  duties, 
as  depositories,  on  certain  public  officers. 

The  Senate  had  now  before  it  bills  providing  for  such 
legislation  as  the  President  had  suggested,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  discuss  the  postponement  of  the  fourth  instalment 
of  the  surplus.  The  Whig  leaders  were  opposed,  because 
withholding  it  would  cause  great  inconvenience  to  the  States 
and  the  people,  and  because  provision  could  be  made  to  pay 
it  without  a  great  addition  to  the  sum  which  must  be  raised 
for  the  use  of  the  Treasury.  The  Democrats  supported  it, 
because  there  were  not  nine  millions  and  a  quarter  in  the 
Treasury  to  distribute,  and  because  the  deposit  act  did  not 
provide  for  a  gift  or  loan  to  the  States  of  a  specific  sum,  but  a 
transfer  for  safe-keeping  of  a  surplus  not  needed  by  the  gov- 
ernment There  was  no  surplus,  nothing  to  transfer  for 
safe-keeping,  and  not  a  cent  in  the  Treasury  the  government 
did  not  need.  Why,  then,  deposit  the  fourth  instalment, 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might,  on  October  sec- 
ond, demand  the  return  of  every  cent  of  it  ?  These  reasons 
prevailed,  and  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  seventeen  the 
bill  was  passed. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  Treasury 
notes  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
bearing  interest  not  greater  than  six  per  cent.,  each  to  be 
redeemed  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  it  was  issued, 
to  be  transferred  by  delivery  and  endorsement,  and  to  be 
everywhere  reeeivable  for  all  taxes  and  d'jties  levied,  for  all 
public  lands  sold  by  and  all  debts  due  the  United  States;  and 
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the  bill  to  extend  the  time  of  paTment  of  merchant  bonds, 
were  next  hurried  through,  and  that  which  came  to  bo  called 
the  Bub-Treasury  bill,  the  divorce  bill,  was  taken  up  for 
debate. 

By  it  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the  treasurers 
of  the  Mint  and  iU  branches,  all  collectors  of  customs  and 
surveyors  acting  us  such,  all  receivers  of  public  money,  and 
all  postmasters,  were  required  to  keep  safely  the  public 
money  that  came  into  their  possession  till  ordered  by  proper 
authority  to  be  paid  out  or  be  transferred.  Marshals,  district 
attorneys,  and  patentees  might  make  payments  to  the  Treas- 
urer in  Washington,  or  to  the  Mint,  or  to  any  branch,  or, 
when  more  convenient,  to  a  collector  or  receiver.  Additional 
clerks  miglit  be  hired,  and  vaxilts  and  firo-proof  chests  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  funds  might  be  purchased. 

To  this  bill  Calhoim  moved  an  amendment,  that  from 
and  after  January  first,  1838,  three-fourths  of  all  sums  due 
for  duties,  taxes,  sales  of  public  land,  and  other  debts,  might 
be  paid  in  notes  of  specie-paying  banks ;  one-half  after  Janu- 
ary first,  1839;  one-fourth  after  January  first,  1840;  and 
after  January  first,  1841,  in  such  notes,  bills,  or  paper 
issued  under  authority  of  the  United  States  as  might  be 
directed  by  law.  After  that  date  all  disbursements  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Post-Office  Department  should  be  in 
gold,  or  silver,  or  such  notesTJr  paper  as  might  be  author- 
ized by  law. 

The  debate  ran  on  for  two  weeks,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
nineteen  Senators  made  long  speeches.  The  Whigs  opposed 
the  bill  because  it  would  greatly  increase  executive  patronage ; 
would  separate  the  government  from  the  people ;  provide  one 
sort  of  currency,  gold  and  silver,  for  the  govcmmerit,  andean- 
other,  such  as  the  State  hanks  furnished,  for  the  people ;  and 
because  it  oflFered  no  security  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
funds.  It  presented  a  strong  temptation  to  peculation,  would 
lead  to  favoritism  to  political  partisans  in  the  payment  of 
duties,  was  unjust  to  the  banks,  and  minous  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Specie  would  be  dra\^'n  from  circulation  and 
from  the  vaults  of  the  banks  and  held  by  the  sub-treasuries, 
and  the  coimtry  be  left  without  sufficient  circulating  medium 
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to  transact  orrlinary  business.  Stripped  of  specie,  the  credit 
of  the  banks  would  decline,  their  paper  would  depreciate,  and 
with  it  the  price  of  labor  and  of  every  sort  of  property.  The 
banks,  in  self-defense,  would  be  forced  to  curtail  loans  and 
call  on  their  dobiors  for  payment.  Business  would  come  to 
a  standstill,  the  farmer  would  find  no  market  for  his  wool, 
his  graiii}  his  produce;  the  merchant  would  be  forced  to  sus- 
pend, tlie  manufacturer  to  close  his  factory,  the  mechanic 
to  dismiss  his  hands,  and  the  laborer  to  go  without  work. 
Webster  took  constitutional  grounds.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  go  beyond  the  mere  regulation  of  gold  and 
silver  coins,  and  establish  and  maintain  a  paper  currency  j 
as  a  me<Huni  of  commerce  for  the  cH>untry.  But  the  message, 
the  bill,  and  the  proposed  amendment  all  denied  such  a  duty, 
disclaimed  such  power,  and  confined  the  constitutional  obli- 
gations of  the  govemmont  to  the  mere  regulation  of  the  coins 
and  the  care  of  the  revenue.  Clay  declared  that  a  disunion 
of  the  government  and  the  banks  would  be  followed  by  a 
disunion  of  the  States. 

The  Democrats  replied  that  a  divorce  of  bank  and  State 
would  give  the  Treasury  direct  possession  and  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  its  funds  at  all  times ;  would  relieve  it  of  all  trouble 
with  unavailable  funds,  of  all  necessity  of  using  its  means 
to  sustain  the  credit  of  banks  when  brought  into  jeopardy 
by  revulsion  in  trade;  would  free  Congress  from  bank  influ* 
enc©  of  all  sorts,  leave  tho  banks  to  operate  on  their  own 
capita],  and  build  up  public  confidence  in  their  integrity  in- 
dependent of  government  patronage  and  public  money,  and 
stimulate  if  not  compel  them  to  bring  their  paper  to  par 
with  gold  and  silver. 

To  say  that  the  bill  would  create  one  kind  of  currency 
for  the  govenuncnt  and  another  for  the  people  was  false. 
Who  have  given  the  people  a  base  currency  ?  The  banks. 
To  whom  should  the  people  look  for  a  better  currency  ?  To 
the  States  3  They  could  not  "  coin  money,"  nor  "  regulate 
the  value  thereof."  Congress  alone  had  power  to  do  them 
things.  Because  the  banks  had  flooded  the  country  with 
notes  which  did  not  pass  at  their  face  value,  must  the  gov- 
ernment bring  down  its  standard  to  their  level  ?    To  say  that 
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tho  bill  would  fearfully  extend  the  patronage  of  the  govem- 
raent,  was  absurd.  The  bill  created  no  new  officers.  It  merely 
added  new  duties,  new  responsibilities,  new  bonds  and  securi- 
ties for  a  faithful  performance  of  these  new  duties  to  a  few 
officers  already  appointed.  Would  their  places  be  nny  more 
desirable  because  of  these  duties  1  Would  the  political  power 
of  the  executive  over  them  be  any  greater  because  tbey  were 
to  be  held  reaponsible  under  bond  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
public  money  ?  To  say  tliat  the  effect  of  the  system  would 
be  the  hoarding  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  sub-treasuries,  and 
'its  consequent  withdrawal  from  business,  was  ridiculous.  If 
the  revenue  waa  made  to  bear  a  just  relation  to  expenditure 
there  would  be  nothing  to  h4>ard.  What  would  be  received 
with  one  hand  would  l>e  paid  out  with  the  otlier.  Tlie  specie 
that  came  in.  as  revenue  would  go  out  as  disbursements. 

Early  in  October,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
three,  Calhoun^s  uiiieudment  was  adopted,  and,  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-six  to  twenty,  the  bill  passed. 

The  House  laid  it  on  the  table,  passed  the  bill  to  extend 
the  time  of  payment  of  duty  bonds,  amended  the  Senate  bill 
postponing  payment  of  the  fourth  instalment,  and  fixed  Janu- 
'  ary  first,  1839,  as  the  day  wlien  it  should  become  due;  and, 
in  place  of  the  Senate  bill  providing  for  the  issue  of  Treasury 
notes  in  denomiuations  not  under  one  himdred  dollars,  sent 
back  a  bill  of  it^  own  in  substance  much  the  same  as  that 
from  the  Senate,  but  authorizing  notes  in  denominations  aa 
low  as  fifty  dollars.  To  all  these  changes  the  Senate  agreed, 
and  on  October  sixteenth  the  extra  session  closed. 

The  banks  meantime  had  been  considering  the  question 
of  resuming  specie  payments.  At  a  convention  of  bank  offi- 
cers of  New  York  city,  held  in  August,  a  circular  calling  a 
national  convention  of  bank  delegates  to  meet  in  New  York 
in  October  had  been  adopted,  and  a  oommitt^  appointed  to 
send  it  over  the  country.  That  specie  payments  shotdd  be 
resumed  as  soon  as  possible  was  admitted  to  be  necesaair, 
but  to  do  so  before  the  foreign  debt  was  paid  and  the  rate 
of  exchange  reditced  to  specie  par  was  held  to  be  impofiaible. 
Even  then  nothing  could  be  done  without  a  concert  of  the 
banks  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.     In  hope. 
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therefore,  of  securing  general  co-operation  and  agreomeut 
to  resume  some  time  between  the  £.rst  of  January  and 
the  firBt  of  March,  1838,  a  convention  was  called  to  meet  in 
October.* 

A  meeting  of  bank  officers  in  Philadelphia  declared  such 
a  convention  not  merely  inexpedient,  but  likely  to  be  injuri- 
ous, and  declined  to  send  delegates.  The  convention,  never- 
theless, was  held  in  November,  was  attended  by  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  delegates  from  banks  in  nineteen  States,  and 
resolved  not  to  fix  any  date  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, and  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  second  Wednesday 
in  April,  1838. 

When  the  appouited  day  came  and  the  delegates  were 
reassembled,  the  business  before  them  was  again  that  of  fixing 
a  date  for  resumption  of  specie.  A  committee  reported  in 
favor  of  the  first  of  October;  but  to  this  the  convention  was 
heartily  opposed.  The  Kew  York  delegates  wanted  May 
first,  because  the  law  of  their  State  required  the  banks  to 
resume  on  that  day.  Mississippi  wanted  July  first,  1839, 
liecauso  by  that  time  another  crop  would  have  been  gathered. 
Others  stood  out  for  the  first  of  June  or  July,  1838.  Finally, 
by  a  vote  of  thirteen  States  to  two,  the  first  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary, 1839,  was  chosen.f  This  late  date,  however,  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  When,  therefore,  in  July,  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining  the  baiiks 
of  that  State  to  resimae  specie  payment  on  August  thirteenth, 
another  convention  was  called  by  the  Philadelphia  banks, 
and  the  agreement  entered  into  that  in  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  specie  payment 
should  be  resumed  on  August  thirteenth.  The  Ohio  banks 
promptly  joined  in  the  agreement,  and  on  the  appointed  day 
specie  payment  was  resumed. 


•  NOw'i  Rcfivt«r,  September  S.  1887.  Vol.  LIH,  p.  «. 

f  Sorenteeo  Sutes — Hftioe,  New  Hampabire,  Vennoot,  MMsaohuBCtta,  Bbode 
InUnd,  CoDDCctlcut,  New  Tork.  New  Jerae;,  Delawara,  PeimiylTaali,  lUrvlud, 
TIrginift,  North  Otralina,  IiidUn&,  IlUnoiei,  UiHouri,  and  Uisiiiilppi,  aod  the  Did- 
iHct  of  Colnmbii — attended. 

IfarjlaDd  withdrew,  and  New  Hampahire  and  PenujlTanift  did  not  Toie. 
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Some  anxiety  was  felt  lest  a  run  should  be  made  on  the 
banks;  but  reports  from  all  quarters  show  that  little  save 
small  change  was  withdrawn.  In  New  York  resumption 
had  already  taken  place.  In  New  Jersey  a  law  enacted 
by  the  last  Legislature  required  the  banks  to  resume  on  or 
before  August  thirtieth.  The  bank  of  North  Carolina  and 
its  branches  chose  August  first  The  Charleston  banks 
selected  September  first,  those  of  Savannah  October  first, 
1838,  and  those  of  New  Orleans  January  first,  1839. 
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The  financial  distress  which  makes  the  year  1837  one  of 
the  most  memorable  in  our  annals  was  by  no  means  the  only 
issue  which  tlie  people  and  the  new  President  were  forced 
to  meet  Foreign  complications  of  various  sorts  arrested 
public  attention.  Immigration,  the  dispute  over  the  North- 
east boundary,  an  insurreotion  in  Canada,  trouble  with  Mex- 
ico, and  the  issues  growing  out  of  the  proposed  recognition 
of  Texan  independence,  called  loudly  for  treatment. 

The  steadily  increasing  stream  of  immigration,  the  num- 
ber of  paupers  and,  it  was  believed,  petty  criminals  sent  to 
our  shores  by  the  parish  authorities  in  Great  Britain,  the 
persistence  with  which  these  undesirable  classes  of  immi- 
grants clung  to  the  large  cities,  filling  the  streets  with  beg- 
gars and  the  almshouses  with  imnates,  had  already  led  to 
legislation  by  the  several  States ;  but  more,  it  was  felt,  was 
needed. 

To  such  as  thought  on  the  matter  of  immigration,  to  such 
as  considered  the  number  and  character  of  the  newcomers, 
what  they  did  and  where  they  went  after  reaching  our 
shores,  the  time  seemed  at  hand  for  regulation  or  restriction. 
From  such  statistics  as  could  be  had,  statistics  far  from  accu- 
rate, it  appeared  that  a  himdred  thousand  immigrants  were 
arriving  annually.  Some  brought  with  them  a  little  money; 
others,  wholly  destitute  of  property,  were  imported  to  labor 
on  the  railroads^  canals,  and  public  works ;  but  the  mass 
either  spent  their  all  to  purchase  a  passage,  or  were  deported 
at  the  charge  of  some  parish  to  which  their  support  had  be- 
come a  burden,  and  landed  ut  some  seaport  without  money, 
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without  friends,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  political  and 
social  institutions  of  the  society  of  which  they  suddenly  be- 
came a  part.  Bringing  with  them  all  the  prejudices  of  their 
native  laud,  and  while  still  in  character  and  opinion  what 
they  were  while  a  part  of  some  European  society,  they  were 
in  many  States  invested  with  the  franchise,  and  the  whole 
administration  of  government  was  subject  to  change  l>y  men 
but  just  arrived  from  a  land  where  they  possessed  no  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  state. 

Quite  U8  serioti.s  it  waH  said,  in  the  iudufitrial  phase.  The 
extent  of  our  unoccupied  land,  the  almost  unlimited  demand 
for  agricultural  laborers,  and  the  steady  movement  of  our 
farming  population  from  the  East  to  the  West,  has  produced 
a  great  demand  for  European  laborers.  But,  once  here,  the 
immigrant  does  not  become  a  farm  hand.  The  Irish,  who 
come  in  great  numbers,  linger  about  the  cities  to  which  they 
come,  or  are  imported,  to  labor  on  public  works.  The  Ger- 
mans and  the  Swiss  generally  seek  the  West  and  settle  in 
detached  associations,  where  they  speak  their  own  langtiage 
and  retain  their  own  customs,  and  do  not  pass  by  easy  tran- 
sitions into  the  bosom  of  American  society. 

Worse  tlian  all  is  the  stream  of  foreign  paupers  that  has 
already  begun  its  gloomy  procession  to  our  shores*  The  poor- 
houses  and  parishes  of  England,  unable  longer  to  bear  tl^ 
burden  of  a  pau|)er  population,  are  unloading  a  part  on  the 
United  States.  Against  this  the  State  of  New  York  has  at 
last  taken  action,  and  by  law  imposes  £ne  or  imprisonment 
on  the  master  of  a  vessel  who  shall  knowingly  land  within 
her  jurisdiction  a  convict,  whether  he  come  as  passenger  or 
member  of  the  crew,*  Why  not  extend  this  wise  precaution 
to  include  paupers  ?  Why  not  urge  the  enactment  of  such  a 
law  by  every  one  of  our  maritime  States,  and  States  border- 
ing on  Canada  ?  The  ignorant  and  improvident  immigrant 
should  be  looked  on  as  a  pupil  who  is  given  five  years  in 
which  to  fit  himself  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and,  failing 
in  that,  should  not  become  one.  The  convict  and  the  pauper 
should  be  absolutely  shut  out. 

In  Louisiana,  a  joint  committee  to  examine  the  charity 

•  Cbtixw  aSO,  Acta  of  183S, 
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hospital  reported  that  of  six  thonsand  and  sixty-two  per- 
sons admitted  in  1834,  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  were  foreigners,  nixteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  natives,  and  ninety-eight  unknown.  The  city  of  Boe- 
ton,  alarmed  at  the  steadily  increasing  hurden  of  supporting 
alien  paupers,  sent  an  agent  to  examine  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  almshouses  and  houses  of  industry  and  correction  in 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  In  the  almshouses  of  Xew 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston  he  found  forty- 
seven  hundred  natives  and  fifty-three  hundred  foreigners. 
Of  one  hundred  and  eighty-sevon  paupers  admitted  to  the 
poorhouse  of  Clinton  County,  New  York,  in  1833,  only 
thirty-five  were  natives.  In  Niagara  County  the  number  of 
alien  poor  had  risen  from  tliirty-three  in  1S30  to  one  hundred 
and  eleven  in  1835.  The  overseer  of  the  poor  at  Rochester 
assured  him  that  seven-eighths  of  those  who  applied  for  relief 
came  from  Europe.  So  impressed  was  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  with  the  evils  of  what  was  believed  to  be 
the  systematic  "  dumping  on  our  shores  "  of  the  paupers  of 
Europe,  that  a  resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the  Senators 
and  requesting  the  Eepresentatives  to  endeavor  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  law  by  Congress  to  prevent  the  further  intro- 
duction of  paupers  into  our  country. 

In  presenting  this  resolution,  Senator  Davis  referred  to 
the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  King  in  1833 
to  collect  evidence  as  to  pauperism  in  Great  Britain  and  re- 
port to  Parliament  From  this  report  it  appeared  that  in 
the  course  of  their  investigation  the  commissioners  discov- 
ered that  some  parishes  had  adopted  the  plan  of  getting  rid 
of  their  paujiers  by  ptirauading  them  to  emigrate  to  America, 
and  Btrongly  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  such  action, 
they  recommended  Parliament  to  adopt  iL  True,  it  was 
not  expressly  sugge-sted  that  this  worthless  and  depraved 
class  should  be  sent  to  us,  but  it  was  equally  true  that  to  ns 
they  came.  Immigrants  had  repeatedly  been  found  in  the 
house  of  industry  in  Boston  with  money  given  by  their 
parishes  sewed  in  their  garments.  Out  of  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-six  persons  received  into  that  institution  in  1835,  five 
hundred  and  six  were  aliens.    Fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
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was  epent  bj  Massachusetts  to  relieve  such  persoDs.  She 
had  attempted  f5  check  the  evil  by  requirit»g  shipmastera 
to  give  bonds  that  the  emigrants  they  brought  should  not  be- 
come a  public  charge  for  a  certain  period,  but  to  no  avail, 
and  national  legislation  was  necessary.  Nineteen  parishes 
in  eleven  counties  of  England,  it  was  shown,  had  raised 
twenty-four  hundred  pounds  to  aid  three  hundred  and  twenty 
persons  to  emigrate.  Pifty  had  come  direct  to  us;  the  rest 
went  to  Upper  Canada,  whence  it  was  quite  certain  tliey  had 
entered  the  United  States.  Of  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty  persons  who  lauded  at  New  York  city  during  the 
first  half  of  Hay,  one  hundred  immediately  applied  lor  relief 
at  the  almshouse. 

lmprcsse<l  by  these  facts,  the  Senate  sent  the  resolution 
of  ilassachusetts  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  which  in 
the  last  hours  of  the  session  reported  the  resolution  calling 
for  information,  which  the  Senate  adopted. 

Circulars  were  at  once  sent  to  our  consuls,  and  replies 
as  promptly  returned.  Those  at  Belfast,  Glasgow,  Hamburg, 
and  Rotterdam  declared  that  no  paupers  were  deported  from 
those  ports.  At  Cove  of  Cork  and  Waterford  information 
was  refused.  The  consul  at  Bremen  reported  that  it  some- 
times happened  that  families,  almshouses,  and  civil  authori- 
ties, in  order  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  dependents,  paid  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  America.  Most  of  the  German  im- 
migrants were  persons  who,  when  they  paid  their  passage,  had 
little  or  no  money  left,  and  might  therefore  become  paupers 
on  landing.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  government  to  require 
of  such  persons  before  embarking  to  renounce  allegiance,  lest 
they  should  return  and  become  a  burden.  The  consul  at 
Hesse  Casscl  knew  that  criminals  sentenced  for  life  or  a  long 
term  were  given  the  option  of  emigrating,  and  if  they  went 
their  passage  was  paid.  But  he  believed  the  real  inducement 
to  emigrate  was  the  low  rate  of  passage.  Steerage  passage 
could  be  had  for  sixteen  dollars,  and,  to  make  this  pay,  ship- 
owners sent  agents  into  the  interior  of  Germany  and  induced 
the  very  poor  to  emigrate  by  assurances  of  two  dollars  a  day 
as  soon  as  they  landed  in  tlie  United  States.  Allured  by  stich 
prospects,  old  men  and  women  sold  their  clothes,  b^ged  and 
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scraped  money  together  in  every  way  to  pay  the  passage,  only 
to  land  as  paupers. 

At  Liverpool  and  Kingston-upon-Hull  the  consuls  knew 
of  no  exportation  of  paupers;  but  while  aware  that  the  par- 
ishes assisted  emigrants,  convicts  were  never  sent,  nor  in- 
mates of  workhouses,  nor  the  aged  or  decrepit.  Such  as  went 
were  young  persons  who  had  made  imprudent  marriages,  and 
poachers,  and  these  always  received  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
over  and  above  their  passage  and  provisions. 

The  collector  of  customs  at  Boston  reported  that  few 
British  immig;rants  arrived  at  that  port.  Irishmen  came  by 
way  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Eastport,  but  no 
paupers  were  sent  from  Europe.  The  Baltimore  collector  had 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  paupers  had  been  brought  there 
from  Great  Britain.  The  collector  at  Philadelphia  sent  a  re- 
port of  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  showing  that  during  the 
year  ending  in  November,  1S36,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  alien  paupers  were  admitted  to  the  almshouse  and  fifteen 
hundred  and  fifteen  natives.  From  the  reply  of  our  consiil 
at  London  it  appeared  that  during  the  last  seven  years  two 
thousand  and  more  paupers  had  left  the  port  of  Rye  for  New 
York  city,  and  a  few  from  Deal,  Holden,  Northboum,  and 
other  places  in  Kent. 

Though  our  consuls  abroad  could  find  little  proof  of  the 
departure  of  paupers,  there  was  abundance  of  evidence  at 
home  of  their  arrival.  New  York  was  especially  infested  by 
them,  and  thither  they  were  brought  in  open  and  deliberate 
defiance  of  the  law.  Captains  of  ships  or  vessels  landing 
passengers  in  New  York,  whether  they  came  from  a  foreign 
country  or  from  another  State,  were  required  to  report  to 
the  mayor,  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  name,  place  of 
birth,  last  legal  reaidenoe,  age,  and  occupation  of  each  pas- 
senger. Every  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
coming  to  the  city  to  reside,  must  report  to  the  mayor  within 
twenty-four  hours,  under  penalty  of  a  hundred  dollars'  fine. 
But  about  the  middle  of  May  the  mayor  was  informed  that 
the  masters  of  certain  ships  had  landed  passengers  in  New 
Jersey  and  sent  them  over  to  New  York,  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  State.     Indignant  at  the  open  evasion  of  the 
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act,  the  mayor  at  once  served  notice  on  the  oommandere  of 
all  ships,  vessels,  steamboats,  and  ferryboats  that  in  future 
the  law  would  be  enforced.  But  the  notice  had  not  been 
posted  two  weeks  when  the  British  ship  Lockwoods,  from 
Liverpool,  arrived  at  quarantine  with  three  hundred  and 
fifty  steerage  passengers.  The  health  officer  gave  orders  that 
they  should  wash  and  clean  their  clothes  and  come  ashorei 
that  the  ship  might  be  cleansed.  The  consignees,  however, 
secured  a  tug,  took  the  ship  to  Perth  Amboy,  and  sent  the 
immigrants  on  lighters  to  Jersey  City,  whence  they  were  to 
go  to  New  York.  At  Jersey  City  the  authorities  stopped 
and  then  took  them  to  New  York  to  be  sent  hack  to  quar- 
antine. 

Scarcely  had  this  been  done  when  the  health  officer  in- 
formed the  mayor  that  three  ships,  bringing,  all  told,  nearly 
eight  hundred  immigrants,  had  passed  quarantine,  with 
orders  to  land  their  passengers  at  Amboy,  whence  they  were 
to  go  to  New  York.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Almahouae 
at  the  same  time  complained  to  him  that  many  of  the  aliens 
previously  landed  at  Amboy  had  already  made  application 
for  admission  to  the  house^  and  asked  that  the  evasion  of  the 
law  be  laid  before  the  Common  Cotincil. 

Of  those  who  came  by  the  ship  LocJcwoodSj  some  began 
to  beg  the  very  day  they  reached  the  city;  others,  the  first 
night  ashore,  sought  shelter  at  the  watch-houses;  still  othefs 
went  to  the  office  of  the  Commisaionera  of  the  Almshouse^ 
and  not  a  few  applied  for  aid  at  the  home  of  the  mayor. 
His  Honor,  when  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Common 
Coimcil,  declared  that  he  was  satisfied  that  a  settled  deter- 
mination existed  in  some  parts  of  Europe  to  send  their 
famishing  hordes  to  New  York.  So  eagerly  was  the  city 
sought  that  an  extra  charge  of  two  dollars  a  head  was  made 
to  bring  immigrants  thithor.  Nearly  two  thousand  came 
each  week.  Already  the  streets  were  filled,  he  said,  with 
wandering  crowds  of  foreigners  imaccustomcd  to  our  climate-, 
without  money,  friends,  or  employment,  almost  destitute  of 
food  or  raiment,  and  bringing  with  them  opinions  not  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  government  New  York  had 
no  serious  turnouts,   no  riotous   parades,   no  conspiracies 
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against  the  business  of  industrioua  American  operatives  till 
after  the  arrival  of  mischievous  strangers*.  Some  of  these  for- 
eigners, in  their  mad  career,  had  lately  recommended  to  a 
large  assemblage  of  citizens  that  they  should  come  armed  to 
all  future  public  meetings.  These  wild  strangers  should  be 
taught  that  to  do  so  is  not  "  peaceably  "  to  assemble,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution.  Many,  it  was  true,  were  orderly, 
well-disposed  men;  but  many  were  not,  and  if  foreign  pau- 
pers and  vagrants  came  for  political  purposes,  it  was  proof 
that  our  naturalization  laws  ought  to  be  revised,  and  the 
term  of  residence  necessary  to  qualify  aliens  to  vote  and  hold 
office  greatly  extended.  Ko  passengers  should  be  allowed  to 
land  imless  bonded.  A  city  ordinance  provided  that,  instead 
of  demanding  indemnity  bonds,  the  mayor  might  require 
such  a  aum  as  ho  thought  fit,  up  to  ten  dollars,  for  each  paa- 
Bcngcr.  Henceforth  he  should  exact  ten  dollars  from  each 
alien. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  mayor's  mes- 
sage drew  a  picture  quite  as  dismal.  Nearly  all  of  the  immi- 
grants, it  was  stated,  were  absolutely  penniless,  and  reeking 
with  filth  due  to  long  confinement  on  shipboard  and  an 
habitual  want  of  cleanliness.  Once  in  the  city,  they  roamed 
the  streets  in  bands  of  homeless,  houseless  mendicants,  or 
sought  help  at  the  almshouse  door.  Crime  followed  destitu- 
tion, and  the  prisems  and  hospitals  were  crowded  with  aliens 
who  had  never  contributed  a  cent  to  the  general  welfare. 

As  the  metropolis,  the  emporium  of  the  country,  New 
Tork  had  a  duty  to  perform  for  the  good  of  the  country  at 
large.  She  was  hound  to  prevent  the  jails  and  workhouses 
of  Europe  from  pouring  their  felons  and  paupers  into  her 
streets,  thence  to  spread  over  the  land.  During  1836  no 
less  than  sixty  thousand  five  hundred  aliens  arrived  at  the 
port  of  New  York.  During  1837  the  number  would  probably 
be  greater  yet,  as  they  were  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  two 
thousand  and  more  a  week.  Of  three  thousand  inmates  of 
the  almshouse,  three-fourths  were  aliens.  Of  twelve  hundred 
and  nine  persona  admitted  to  Bellevue,  nine  himdred  and 
eighty-two  were  foreigners.  In  view  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  matter,  the  report  recommended  that  the  mayor  corre- 
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epond  with  the  autboritiea  of  New  York  and  New  iTersey 
touching  tho  better  enforcement  of  the  health  laws  and  the 
passenger  act 

What  was  taking  place  in  New  Tork  was  also  going  on  in 
Boston,  in  Philadelphia^  in  Baltimore^  and  was  the  cause  in 
each  city  of  a  steady  spread  of  native  American  feeling  and 
a  demand  for  a  change  in  the  naturalization  law.  Our  prin- 
ciples, our  institutions,  our  national  existence,  it  was  said, 
were  threatened  by  an  influx  of  ra^ed  paupers,  bringing  in 
their  persons  and  opinions  the  elements  of  degradation  and 
disorder.  So  strong  was  tho  feeling  in  Washington,  that  in 
July,  at  a  great  meeting  in  one  of  the  theatres  called  by 
upward  of  seven  hundred  subscribers,  the  Native  American 
Association  of  the  United  States  was  formed  and  a  consti- 
tution adopted.  The  declared  purposes  of  the  association 
were:  Procure  a  repeal  of  the  naturalization  law;  u.sc  every 
proper  means  to  exclude  foreigners  from  office  under  State 
and  the  general  government;  have  no  connection  with  general 
or  local  politics;  aid  no  politicians  or  political  party  what- 
ever; join  no  religious  sect  or  denomination,  but  seek  with 
the  help  of  like  associations  throughout  the  country  to  chei^ 
ish  the  native  American  sentiment,  to  absolute  exclusion  of 
foreign  opinions  and  doctrines  introdticed  by  foreign  pau- 
pers and  European  political  adi'enturers.  Resolutions  wore 
adopted  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  native  American 
newspaper  and  the  appointment  of  conmiittecs  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions for  it  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston.  An  address  stated  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
tho  association,  and  urged  the  formation  of  like  associationa 
every^'here. 

In  Boston,  one  Sunday  in  June,  as  a  company  of  firemen 
were  returning  from  a  fire  they  met  a  number  of  Irishmen 
waiting  to  form  a  funeral  procession.  A  fight  followed,  but 
was  soon  quelled,  and  the  engine  company  went  on  to  its 
house.  Meantime  an  alanu  of  fire  was  given,  and  as  another 
company  was  on  its  way  in  search  of  the  supposed  fire  it  came 
suddenly  on  the  funeral  procession,  broke  through  its  ranka 
and  threw  it  into  confusion.  A  rush  was  made  by  the  Irish- 
men for  a  neighboring  woodpile,  and,  thus  armed,  they  fell 
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upon  the  firemen.  Two  other  companies  now  arrived,  a  gen- 
eral fight  ensued,  the  spectators  took  sides  as  natives  or  Irish- 
men, and  the  latter  were  driven  down  Broad  Street  to  Pur- 
chase. There  the  mob,  which  had  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
firemen,  attacked  the  houses  of  the  Irishj  sacked  tlieni,  threw 
the  contents  into  the  street  and  demolished  everytliing.  The 
furniture,  beds,  bedding,  trunks,  and  tlie  contents  of  a  couple 
of  griicpries,  were  Htrewu  a!t>out  the  streets,  and  several  Iriab- 
tuen  fouud  hiding  in  cellars  were  dragged  out  and  beaten. 
The  air,  it  was  said,  was  filled  with  feathers,  and  some  thirty 
houses  were  sacked*  After  three  hours  of  rioting  the  militia 
appeared  and  made  some  arrests.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the 
men  of  one  party  were  Irish  and  those  of  the  other  natives, 
no  cause  whatever  could  be  found  for  the  riot 

At  tlie  next  session  of  Congress  the  Native  American 
Association  at  Washington  presented  a  memorial  signed  by 
nearly  nine  himdred  members,  praying  that  the  naturaliza- 
tion act  be  amended. 

A  still  more  serious  complaint  against  Great  Britain  was 
her  persistent  refusal  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  North- 
eastern boundary.  Since  the  rejection  of  the  decision  of  the 
King  of  Holland,  the  dispute  over  the  boundary  bad  been 
the  cause  of  endless  complaints,  correspondence,  and  resolu- 
tions, by  the  people  in  the  disputed  territory,  the  authorities 
of  New  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  Massachusetts,  by  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Yet  the  issue  was 
seemingly  as  far  as  ever  from  settlement  Now  it  was  the 
land  agent  of  Massachusetts  reporting  that  people  from  New 
Brunswick  were  cutting  trees,  preparing  lumber  for  market, 
and  building  mills  in  the  disputed  territory.  Now  it  was 
the  British  Minister  asking  if  it  were  true  that  the  United 
States  intended  to  occupy  Mara  Hill  as  a  military  station 
and  protesting  against  such  occupation ;  or  charging  Maine 
with  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the  territory  and  attempting 
to  set  up  a  town  government  at  Madawaska;  or  reporting  the 
arrest  of  certain  inhabitants  of  Maine  accused  of  making  a 
forcible  inroad  on  the  territory  of  New  Brunswick  in  search 
of  an  offending  Irishman ;  or  complaining  that  land  agents 
of   Maine   and   Massachusetts   were   offering   to   buy    pine 
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timber  cut  on  the  territory  in  dispute;  or  that  Maine  had 
opened  a  road  beyond  the  conrontional  frontier  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  reaching  the  river  St  John.  Now  it 
was  the  land  agent  of  Massachusetts  complaining  that  timberi 
which  he  had  seized  as  cut  without  authority  on  the  dis- 
puted territory,  had  been  taken  from  him  by  the  British 
warden  and  sold. 

In  1831  and  1832  both  Maine  and  Massachusetts  adopted 
resolutions  denying  that  the  convention  of  1827  was  consti- 
tutional, and  in  July,  1832,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed 
the  British  ChargS  that  the  Senate  did  not  consider  the 
decision  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as  obligatory,  and 
proposed  a  new  negotiation  for  determining  the  boundary 
and  settling  the  question  of  the  right  to  navigate  the  river 
Sl  John. 

Nearly  a  year  passed  before  the  British  Minister  replied 
that  the  navigation  of  the  St  John  and  the  boundary  of 
Maine  were  issues  that  must  be  discussed  separately,  and 
that  to  seek  a  settlemeut  of  the  boundary  by  a  new  negotia- 
tion was  utterly  hopeless.  The  Secretary  thereupon  sug- 
gested a  commission,  chosen  in  either  of  two  ways :  An  equal 
number  of  members  appointed  by  each  government  and  an 
umpire  named  by  a  friendly  European  sovereign;  or  a  body 
of  scientific  men  appointed  by  some  crowned  head  to  make  a 
new  survey  and  to  be  accompanied  by  agents  of  each  party.* 
If,  when  more  accurate  surveys  had  been  made,  it  was  foimd 
that  a  line  due  north  from  the  St  Croix  would  not  meet  the 
highlands  described  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  then  another  line 
which  would  meet  them  might  be  adopted.  Again  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  declined  to  consider  the  idea  of  a  new  oom- 
mission,  but  e:?pressed  the  belief  that  the  time  had  come  to 
abandon  the  faulty  description  of  the  treaty  and  agree  on 
a  purely  conventional  line  of  boundary,  and  a&ked  for  a 
fuller  explanation  of  Livingston's  suggestion  of  such  a  line-f 

Livingston  answered  that  if  the  highlands  could  not  btt 

*  Sir  Charlefl  R.  VAUghu  to  LlringBton,  April  14,  18U.  Seute  DocummI 
Uth  Coagr«Ms  1st  Sesiuni,  No.  414. 

f  IJnngvton  U}  Vaughui,  April  30,  18S8.  KxmhUt*  Dooamcnt  K&  414,  t4tli 
OoBfrew,  iBt  Scuion. 
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found  in  the  course  of  a  due  north  line,  they  should  be 
sought  to  the  west  of  it,  and  when  found  a  line  ahould  be 
drawn  to  them  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix.*  Sir 
Charles  Vaughan  then  proposed  that,  before  going  farther 
with  this  question,  the  United  States  ahould  at!cept  the  ruling 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  two  points  on  which 
he  had  made  a  plain  and  positive  decision.  These  were, 
the  northwest  head  of  the  Connecticut  Kiver,  and  that  the 
forty-fifth  [uirallcl  should  be  resurveyed  and  corrwtly  located ; 
but  that  Kouse^s  Point,  whether  above  or  below  the  true 
parallel,  should  belong  to  the  United  States.  Assurance 
ahould  also  be  given  that  the  President  would  have  power 
to  carry  into  effect  any  agreement  that  might  be  reached. 

McLean,  who  succeeded  Livingston  as  Secretary  of  State, 
replied  that  his  government  did  not  consider  any  part  of 
the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  as  binding.  The  question  sub- 
mitted to  him  was  not  a  part  of,  but  the  entire,  northeast 
boimdary  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence. On  this  he  had  expressed  notliing  but  opinions.  He 
had  not  decided  what  spot  is  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia,  nor  which  are  the  highlands  spoken  of  in  the  treaty, 
nor  which  is  the  northwest  head  of  the  Connecticut,  nor 
which  is  the  true  boundary  from  the  northwest  head  of  that 
river  along  the  forty-fifth  parallel  to  the  St  Lawrence. 
Having  failed  to  decide  the  points  necessary  to  be  ascer- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  boundary,  the  great 
objects  of  the  treaty  and  the  convention  of  reference  were 
defeated. 

To  accept  his  suggestion  of  a  conventional  line  was  not 
possible  for  constitutional  reasons.  The  United  States  could 
not  cede  any  of  the  soil  of  Maine,  whose  boundary  was  defined 
in  the  treaty  of  1783.  One  part  of  tJiis  defined  line  was 
the  "  highlands,"  which  the  President  proposed  should  be 
found  by  actual  survey  conducted  by  skillful  persons  on  the 
ground. 

Before  such  a  search  could  properly  be  undertaken,  Sir 
Charles  contended  the  surveyors  must  know  exactly  what  was 


*  LlrliiggtcQ  to  Vtu(h«ii,  Uftj  as,  1B3S. 
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meant  hy  "  the  highlauds  "  they  were  to  find.  The  treatj 
limited  them  to  such  as  parted  the  >vaters  flowing  into  the 
St  Lawrence  from  those  entering  tlie  Atlantic.  Great 
Britain  had  contended,  and  the  arbitrator  had  taken  the 
same  view,  that  the  Restigouche  and  the  St.  Jokn  did  not 
enter  the  Atlantic.  A  clear  agreement  on  this  point  should 
therefore  be  reached  if  a  new  commission  of  survey  wad  to 
be  appointed. 

Forsyth  declined  to  hind  the  commission  hy  amy  such 
limitation.  Great  Britain  then  proposed  a  due  north  line 
from  tlie  St  Croix  to  the  St  John,  up  that  river  to  its 
eouthenuiiost  source,  and  thence  to  the  head  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  the  disputed  territory  in  parts 
as  equal  as  possible.  This,  too^  was  declined ;  but  an  offer 
was  made  to  ask  the  consent  of  Maine  to  the  adoption  of  the 
St  John  River  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  as  a  boundary. 
This  was  declined,  but  Great  Britain  would  agree  to  a  com-* 
mission  of  survey  provided  the  commissioners  were  in- 
structed to  search  for  highlands  of  such  a  character  that 
they  would  l>e  acceptable  to  both  parties.  Forsyth  then  aaketl 
which  of  tlie  two  modes  of  selecting  the  commission  as  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  would  be  satisfactory  to  Great 
Britain ;  but  nearly  two  years  passed  before  he  waa  answered. 

Displeased  by  this  inaction,  Massachusetts  sent  to  Con- 
gress resolutions  calling  on  the  Executive  to  secure  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  northeastern  boundary  dispute ;  *  the  i 
Senate  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  relative  there- 1 
to;t  Congress  appropriated  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  suf^ 
veying  and  marking  a  line  due  north  from  the  source  of  the 
St  Croix  Kiver;  and  the  Legislature  of  Maine  adopted  two 
sets  of  resolutions.  One  declared  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier  of 
the  States ;  that  this  constitutional  obligation  ought  not  to  be 
evaded,  neglected,  or  delayed,  and  called  on  the  Maine  dele- 
gation in  Congress  to  use  their  influence  to  obtain  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  defense  of  Maine  and  the  Union.^    The : 


*8eDAte  Doeumenu,  24th  Coogrtai,  IttSaMian,  Vol  HI,  Xa  fleT.Much  1,  U 
f  MV  fil,  1886.  X  ApproT«d  lUrck  30,  iaS7. 
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other  complained  of  Bntish  usurpations  and  encroaelunenU 
on  die  northeaHteni  part  of  the  Statp,  of  the  hostile  spirit 
these  pretentious  showed  on  the  part  of  a  nation  with  whom 
we  were  at  peace,  bade  the  Governor  call  on  the  President  to 
cause  the  northeastern  boundary  to  be  explored,  surveyed, 
aud  monumenled  according  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  asked  for 
the  cooperation  of  Massachusetts,  and  urged  firmness,  vigi- 
lance, and  resolution  as  the  true  policy  of  the  State.* 

At  the  same  session  of  the  legislature  at  which  those 
resolutions  were  adopted  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for 
the  distribution  of  Maine's  share  of  the  surplus  revenue 
among  the  cities,  towns,  and  plantations  of  the  State.  The 
basis  of  distribution  was  to  be  population,  to  ascertain  which 
a  census  was  ordered  to  be  taken-f  Ebenezer  Qreely  was 
appointed  an  enumerator  by  the  authorities  of  Penobscot 
County,  went  to  the  Madawaska  settlement,  and,  while  en- 
gaged in  counting  the  jjcople,  was  arrested  by  the  authoritiea 
of  New  Brunswick  and  carried  to  Ww^dstock,  where  he  was 
discharged  by  the  sheriff. 

Returning  to  Madawaska  he  resumed  his  census-taking, 
and  was  so  engaged  when  the  warden  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory again  put  him  under  arrest,  took  him  to  Fredericton, 
and  lotlgcd  him  in  jail.  All  these  facts  were  promptly  re- 
ported by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Brunswick  and 
by  Qreely  to  the  Governor  of  Maine,^  who  laid  them  before 
Secretary  Forsyth  without  delay.  The  letter  of  Grcely  did 
not  stato  the  offense  for  which  lie  was  arrested,  nor  whether 
the  place  where  the  arrest  was  made  was  within  or  without 
the  disputed  territory.  To  make  a  formal  demand  for  his 
release  was  therefore,  Forsyth  held,  impossible;  but  as  soon 
as  full  information  was  obtained,  a  demand  for  his  release  wag 
made  on  the  British  Minister  by  Forsyth  and  on  Lord  Palm- 
erstou  by  Stevenson."     To  this  his  lordship  made  no  reply, 


■  RmoWm  of  the  Sut«  of  Uaine,  Chapter  M,  Much  25,  1887. 
f  LawB  of  lUm«,  Chapter  Ses,  Act  of  Uvch  8,  1687. 

{  Or«cl7  to  the  OoTemor  of  Maine,  June  12,  1887.     The  LlentciDJUit-OoTenwr, 
•to.,  to  the  GoTenior  of  Mmine,  June  13,  18S7. 

*  pOTsjtb  to  the  Ooreroor  of  Maine,  Jul;  14,  1837 ;  StereoBOD  to  Fonvtb. 
^A'dgfUt  SI,  1887;  SterotfOD  to  Lonl  Ptlmcrston,  Augmt  10,  1B87. 
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and  aa  Greely  atill  remained  a  prisoner,  a  second  note  was 
addressed  to  him  demanding  a  prompt  release  and  in- 
demnity.* 

While  this  note  remained  unanswered  the  whole  north- 
ern border  was  thrown  into  excitement  by  the  destruction, 
by  armed  men  from  Canada,  of  the  American  steamboat^ 
Caroline  while  moored  to  the  iN'ew  York  shore.  Aft««fl 
patiently  enduring  for  nearly  lialf  a  century  what  they  con- 
sidered gross  misrule,  the  people  of  Lower  and  Upjier  Canada, 
in  the  autumn  of  1837,  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Crown 
and  appealed  to  the  Americans  over  the  border  for  aid  and 
comfort  But  it  was  not  till  blows  had  actually  been  ex- 
changed at  Montreal,  St  Denis,  and  St  Charles;  not  till 
the  troops  were  called  out,  leaders  arrested,  and  houses 
burned;  not  till  the  little  church  at  St  Eustache  had 
bombarded  and  the  patriots  within  it  shot  or  burned 
not  till  citizens  of  American  origin,  in  mass  meeting 
bled  at  Montreal,  denied  that  the  sympathy  or  support 
people  of  the  United  States  would  ever  be  enliated  in  the 
cause  of  the  disaffected,  and  pledged  themselves  to  coxinter- 
act  by  earnest  and  constant  effort  the  treasonable  d<?sign3 
of  the  seditious,  that  our  countrymen  along  the  border  began 
to  act.  Then  in  Middlebury  and  Burlington,  St  Albans 
and  Troy,  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  meetings  were  hold  and 
resolutions  of  sympathy  and  support  adopted.  Money  and 
provisions,  ammunition  and  clothing,  were  collected ;  volun- 
teer companies  were  organized,  and  committees  apx)ointed 
to  distribute  supplies,  Aa  the  patriots  were  pressed  harder 
and  harder,  and  news  came  of  their  defeat  at  Montgom- 
ery's tavern  near  Toronto,  and  of  the  dispersion  of  a  force 
under  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  interest  in  their  cause  rose 
higher  than  ever.  At  Franklin,  in  Kew  York,  a  groat  meet- 
ing protested  against  the  action  of  the  Montreal  American^ 
and  adopted  resolutions  approving  the  course  of  the  fxatriota. 
At  Oswego  a  meeting  pledged  the  citizens  to  aid  and  a«sut 
the  patriots  in  Canada  in  every  legal  and  constitutional  way, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  subscriptions  of  money. 
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At  Lockport,  Ogdensburg,  Montpelier,  and  Buffalo  like  meet- 
ings followed  in  quick  succession.  One  of  several  at  Buffalo 
was  opened  by  singing  the  Marseilles  byinn,  and  bad  been 
roused  to  great  enthusiasm  by  speecbes  wben  the  chairman 
fairly  set  it  aflame  by  announcing  that  Mackenzie,  on  whose 
head  a  great  price  had  been  set,  had  escaped  from  Canada 
and  would  address  the  people  the  following  night.  Mac- 
kenzie, tlie  chairman  said,  was  in  his  house,  and  called  for 
aix  volunteers  to  guard  it.  The  whole  meeting  volunteere*!, 
and,  forming  a  procession,  escorted  the  chairman  to  his 
home.  At  the  meeting  on  the  following  night,  when  Mac- 
kenzie told  the  story  of  his  country's  wrongs,  of  the  desire 
of  his  people  for  inde})endenee,  and  of  their  defeat,  such 
excitement  i)revailed  that  even  the  newspapers  warned  the 
people  not  to  be  rash. 

Despite  the  warning,  volimteer  companies  were  organ- 
ized for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  the  flag  of  the  patriots,  a 
tricolor  with  two  stars,  was  displayed  from  the  staff  on  the 
Eagle  tavern,  and  presents  of  arras,  ammunition,  clothing, 
and  provisions  were  brought  to  headquarters. 

Well  aware  that  an  invasion  of  Canada  from  the  United 
States  would  never  be  allowed,  Mackenzie  and  the  refugees, 
some  twenty-five  in  number,  crossed  over  to  Navy  Island, 
in  the  Niagara  River  just  above  the  falls.  There  a  pro- 
visional government  was  established,  a  proclamation  offering 
land  to  all  who  would  Join  the  army  was  issued,  and  paper 
money  payable  when  the  new  government  should  be  estab- 
lished was  freely  circulated.  Volunteers  came  in,  and  Rena- 
selaer  Van  Rensselaer  of  Albany  was  appointed  military  com- 
mander and  began  the  work  of  fortifying  the  island  and 
drilling  the  troops. 

Aa  news  of  the  occupation  of  the  island  spread,  offers 
of  aid  and  assistance  came  io  Mackenzie  by  every  malL 
Snrgeons,  engineers,  physicians,  officers  in  the  militia  of  the 
border  States,  prompted  by  love  of  adventure,  hatred  of 
Great  Britain,  or  want  of  employment,  made  haste  to  tender 
their  services.  A  society  sent  word  that  it  had  money  for  the 
cause,  and  if  the  law  allowed,  would  enlist  one  hundred  men. 
One  man  offered  four  hundred   acres  of  Canadian  land. 
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Another  informed  Van  Kcnsselaer  that  there  tvere  in  Batavia 
three  cannon,  a  hundred  balls,  two  thousand  stands  of  arms, 
and  five  hundred  cartridges.  A  third  sent  cartridge  boxes. 
The  people  of  one  town  provided  blankets,  boots,  shoes,  and 
stockings.  Those  of  another,  blankets.  A  baker  gare  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  loaves  of  bread.  A  score  of  rifle* 
men,  veterans  of  the  last  war,  offered  their  services. 
Silas  Fletcher,  who  went  along  the  frontier  beating  up 
volunteers,  reported  from  Watertown  that  men  with  two 
field  pieces  and  arms  were  on  their  way  to  Navy  Island,  and 
that  at  Saekett's  Harbor  a  procession,  with  flags  and  cheers, 
led  him  to  to^'n.  One  friend  warns  the  patriots  that  a  negro 
has  been  sent  to  poison  the  food,  that  the  United  States 
Marshal  is  about  to  interfere,  and  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  demand  the  return  of  guns  said  to  belong 
to  it  Again  and  again  the  letters  gave  notice  of  pieces  of 
artillery,  guns,  grapeshot,  powder,  provisions,  and  armed 
men  that  were  coming  to  aid  the  patriots.  A  sympathizer 
who  forwards  a  cannon  states  that  for  thirteen  years  he  has 
been  keeper  of  a  state  arsenal;  that  when  he  took  charge  he 
found  a  gun  in  the  village,  but  not  in  the  arsenal,  and  had 
therefore  never  included  it  in  his  returns,  and  that  when 
he  mentioned  his  intention  to  present  it,  the  citizens  offered 
to  pay  for  the  mounting  and  equipping.  A  letter  from 
Batavia  states  that  four  loads  of  volunteers  have  gone  and 
that  another  is  about  to  start  Thus  in  a  few  days*  time 
the  twenty-five  men  who  went  to  Navy  Island  with  Mac- 
kenzie were  increased  to  six  hundred,  provided  vrith  arms, 
ammunition,  cannon,  and  clothes.* 

The  Government,  meantime,  had  not  been  idle.  When 
the  first  reports  of  the  insurrection  in  Lower  Canada 
reached  Washington,  letters  were  sent  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  governors  of  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Michigan 
asking  for  the  prompt  arrest  of  all  parties  engaged  in  aaj 
preparations  of  a  hostile  nature  against  the  territory  of 
Great  Britain. f 

*  The  Lifo  and  Times  of  WUllun  Lyon  Mukenii^  bj  Charles  Uodwy,  TcL  II, 
pp.  132-180. 

f  Fonytb  to  the  Qovernon,  December  7,  18S7. 
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The  district  attorneys  along  the  borders  of  Vermont, 
Wew  York^  and  Michigan  were  urged  to  be  watchful  of  all 
movements  of  a  hostile  character,  and  prosecute  without 
discrimination  all  violators  of  the  laws  for  the  preservation 
of  peace.* 

These  orders  were  given  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  the 
whole  border  was  in  arms.  The  collector  of  customs  for 
the  Burlington  district  wrote  that  after  the  battle  of  St. 
Charles  many  of  the  patriots  fled  from  Canada  and  gathered 
in  Swanton  and  Tlighgate,  two  little  towns  in  Vermont  close 
to  the  border;  that  great  sjrrapathy  was  felt  for  them;  that 
the  citizens  had  furnished  them  with  three  cannon,  small 
arms,  powder,  lead,  and  munitions  of  war;  that  thus  sup- 
plied they  entered  Canada,  were  met  and  beaten  by  the 
royal  troops,  lost  two  cannon,  and  fled  hack  to  Swanton.f 
The  Mayor  of  Bufl^alo  J  informed  the  President  that  three 
meetings  of  sympathizers  had  been  held,  that  the  second  was 
larger  than  the  first,  and  the  third  was  the  largest  ever 
known  in  Buffalo.  Men  were  openly  engaged  in  gathering 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  enrolling  volunteers  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  invading  Canada.  A  handbill  calling 
for  volunteers  to  meet  in  front  of  the  theater  prepared  to 
set  out  for  the  seat  of  war  was  followed  by  the  assem- 
blage of  a  number  of  men  armed  and  equipped.  Surrounded 
by  friends  and  abettors  they  marched  out  of  town ;  hut  soon 
after  midnight  returned,  cntx^red  the  courthouse,  took  from 
the  sheriff  two  hundred  stands  of  arms  belonging  to  the  State 
arnenal  at  Batavia,  and  t\TO  field  pieces,  and  then  marched 
to  Black  Rock. 

The  collector  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  Creek  wrot«  to  the 
district  attorney,  told  a  similar  tale,  stated  that  Mackenzie 
had  just  left  the  city  with  about  one  hundred  men  to  join 
the  patriots  at  ??avy  Island,  and  asked  for  instructions. 
Some,  he  said,  thought  that  the  attorney  should  come,  inves- 
tigate, and  prosecute.     Others  believed  that  if  arrests  were 

•  Forsyth  to  th*  Dtalrict  AttomcTa,  Dewmbw  7,  1887. 
t  Wright  to  ForiTth.  December  lO,  1887.  eneVMing  the  Coll«clDr*i    letter. 
Execatlre  DocomCDta,  2Sth  OooftiMii,  Sd  SeMuon,  No.  74,  pp.  83.  88, 
t  J.  Trowbridge  Ut  V«a  BonD,  DsMiaber  U,  1837.     fhid.,  f»p.  80,  II, 
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made  bloodshed  would  follow.*  A  Canadian  in  Plattsburg, 
on  business,  wrote  from  Burlington  to  Governor  Marey  that 
at  Plattsbnrg  a  company  of  forty  men  were  armed,  equipped, 
and  drilling;  that  each  volunteer  had  signed  an  agreement 
to  march  into  Canada  when  required,  and  that  the  village 
barber  was  making  bullets.  At  Chateaugay  another  com- 
pany was  fomiing.f 

The  attorney  for  the  Vermont  district  now  hastened  to 
Swanton  and  St.  Albans,  and  reported  that  the  arms  fur- 
nished at  Swanlou  had  been  gathered  by  Canadian  French- 
men, not  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  after 
the  defeat  and  return  of  the  patriots  the  town  authorities 
had  disowned  them.  From  the  United  States  Marshal  came 
word  that  forty  soldiera,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  had  left 
Rochester,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  people  were  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  the  patriots.  The  collector  at  Lewiston 
reported  the  number  of  men  at  Navy  Island  as  five  or  six 
hundred,  with  nine  pieces  of  cannon  belonging  to  the  State. 
The  district  attorney  declared  that  six  or  seven  himdred 
stands  of  arms,  the  property  of  Xew  York,  had  been  taken 
at  Buffalo  and  Batavia,  and  that  all  the  State  artillery  in 
Niagara  County  had  gone  to  Navy  Island.J 

Alarmed  at  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  a  force  said 
to  be  fifteen  Imndred,  but  in  reality  never  more  than  six 
hundred,  the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada  sent  Colonel 
McNab  to  occupy  Chippewa,  opposite  the  island,  and  prevent 
a  landing,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December  came  him- 
self, with  four  hundred  volunteers.  Rumor  had  it  that  he 
had  landed  on  Grand  Island,  which  was  separated  from 
Navy  Island  by  a  half  mile  of  water.  Grand  Island  is 
American  soil,  and  as  its  occupation  would  have  given  the 
loyalists  a  great  advantage,  the  rumor  caused  angry  excite- 
ment at  Buffalo,  A  town  meeting  was  therefore  held  at  once, 
and  resolutions  adopted  calling  on  the  British  to  withdraw 
and  threatening  an  attack  if  they  did  not     The  district 


*  Pierrt  S.  Parker  to  N.  &  Benton.     Excoatire  Docuraent  No.  7i,  Utfa  ' 
greas,  2d  Seuion,  p.  8C. 

f  William  LjinsD  to  GoTemor  Marc;.     Ibid.,  pp.  SB,  87. 
t  nrid.,  pp.  43-40. 
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attorney,  likewise,  eent  a  note  to  Colonel  McNab  at  Chip- 
pewa and  to  Van  Eenaeelaer  at  Navy  Island.  Judge  Mo- 
Lean  bore  the  former,  was  assured  that  no  landing  had  been 
made,  that  the  invasion  of  any  part  of  our  territory  by  any 
person  in  arms  would  be  an  act  of  outlawry  and  would  be 
dealt  with  accordingly.  Twenty-four  hours  later  just  such 
an  invasion  took  place. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  December  twenty-eighth,  poai- 
tive  information  came  to  Colonel  McNab  that  a  little  steam- 
boat called  the  Caroline  had  been  hired  by  the  patriots  to 
bring  cannon,  stores,  and  volunteers  to  Navy  Island  from 
Fort  Schlosser.  This  place  had  once  been  the  site  of  an  old 
French  fort,  but  no  traco  of  it  tlien  remained,  and,  save  for 
a  house  which  served  as  a  small  inn,  a  warehouse,  and  a 
wharf  to  w^ich.  boats  might  make  fast,  no  sign  of  human 
habitation  was  vreible. 

The  Caroline  J^ad  been  seized  during  the  summer  of 
1837  for  smuggling,  and  lay  at  Buffalo  when  the  patriots 
took  possession  of  Navy  island.  The  demand  for  boats  for 
the  carriage  of  sightseers,  volunteers,  and  supplies  to  the 
island  led  the  ow^nor  of  the  Caroline  to  repair  ber,  cut  her 
out  of  the  ice,  and  prepare  to  run  her  between  Schlosser, 
Buffalo,  and  Navy  Island.* 

Tier  first  trips  were';iuaj36  on  December  twenty-ninth, 
when  she  ran  from  BtiffaV^o  Black  Rock  Dam,  Tonawanda, 
Navy  Islatid,  and  Schlosser,  and  twice  from  Schlosser  to 
Navy  IslaMd,  carrv-ing  passehgers,  a  cannon,  boards,  lumber, 
and  such  fre/ght  as  offered. ■)•  McNab,  who  had  been  fully 
informed  by  ijipn  in  Buffalo'^^that  the  Caroline  was  to  be 
employed  in  the  seryce  of  '^  rebels,^  had  detailed  two 
officers  to  watch  for  her  on  that  day,  and  when  they  reported 

*  Depoeitioo  of  Wello.  Gould's  Steoopvphlc  Reporter,  Vol  n,  p.  47.  TriaJ 
of  Alexander  HeI«eod. 

f  Oepositioo  of  Wells,  Gould's  Reporter,  Vol  U,  pp.  47,  46. 

X  Akttodar  UcLeod,  wboee  trial  in  lt)41  brauglit  ub  to  tbe  xerge  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  declared  be  wu  (lie  man  vbo  informed  UcKab  both  of  the  fact 
tbat  the  Catolmt  was  to  be  uaed  to  aid  the  troope  In  Navy  lalaod,  and  that  alie 
wiu  to  begm  ber  trips  on  December  20.  Gould'*  lleportor.  Vol  II,  p.  309.  See 
al«o  pp.  169,  170.  HcNab  b  hie  depoaition  denied  that  information  came  from 
McLeod. '  Ibid.,  pp.  123,  124,  126,  127. 
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that  she  had  been  seen  to  land  a  cannon  and  some  men  armed 
and  equipped  as  soldiers  and  had  dropped  anchor  under  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  at  once  ordered  Captain  Drew,  a 
commander  in  her  Majesty's  Royal  Navy,  to  gather  a  force 
of  volunteers  for  a  secret  expedition  that  night.*  When 
all  was  in  readiness,  the  men  were  marched  in  a  body  to  the 
beach  at  the  mouth  of  Chippewa  Creek,  put  on  board  a  little 
flotilla  of  seven  rowboata,  and  Captain  Drew  instructed  to 
find  and  destroy  the  Caroltne.-f 

The  night  was  moonless,  and  it  was  near  midnight  when, 
after  rowing  or  tracking  up  the  river  for  three-quarters  of 
a  mile,  the  boats  put  oflF  into  the  current  and  floated  with  the 
stream  toward  the  island.  The  Canadians  had  expected 
to  find  the  Caroline  at  Navy  Island^  but  discovered  her 
fast  to  the  wharf  at  Schlosser,  and  went  quietly  on  with 
the  current  till  within  a  few  yards  of  her.  Schlosser,  be- 
cause of  its  nearness  to  Navy  Island,  was  the  place  of  de- 
parture of  men  and  supplies,  and  since  the  occupation  of 
the  island  numbers  of  men  gathered  there  every  day.  On  the 
night  in  question  so  many  came  that  the  little  inn  could  not 
contain  them,  and  several  who  asked  for  quarters  on  the 
boat  were  allowed  to  come  on  board.  A  watch  had  been 
set  as  usual,  and  it  was  he  who,  well  after  midnight,  aroused' 
the  sleepers  with  the  cry,  "  Turn  out,  boys,  the  enemy  are 
coming  1 "  "  But  before  the  men  could  gather  their  clothes 
and  make  for  the  shore,  the  Canadians  clambered  on  board 
and  began  the  work  of  destruction.  As  to  just  what  took 
place  the  testimony  of  the  capt6rs  is  most  conflicting.  Cap- 
tain Drew  declared  in  his  report  that  five  or  six  wer«  killed 
on  the  deck ;  ||  another  declares  that  he  helped  convey  a 
wounded  man  on  shore,  that  he  saw  no  one  killed  on  hoard,  but 

**  DepoflidoQ  of  Sir  AlUn  A.  MeNab,  GoaId*s  Reporter.  Vol  IT.  pp.  ISl,  las. 
TrUl  of  McLwd.     Ibid.,  p.  SM. 

I  Ibid,  p.  127.  John  Htrris  in  Ub  teitunony  iitat«fl  that  Bereo  sUrt«d  and  fire 
reached  the  Caroline,  aod  that  there  were  exactJj  forty-ooe  men  in  the  fire  boala. 
IbkL,  p.  131,  alflo  p.  187. 

X  Captaio  Drew's  Report  to  Colonel  McKab,  Deoentber  SO,  1SS7,  BxecvtiTe 
Doeument  So,  802,  p.  6S,  S6th  Congreaa,  2d  Seanon. 

"  Evideoce  of  John  Harria  in  HoLeod'a  trial,  Ooold'a  Beporter.  p.  132. 

I  Capuin  Drew'B  Report  to  Cokuwl  McNab.  December  SO.  1887. 
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that  Captain  Drew  cut  down  one  man,  disabled  anotber^  and 
drove  three  before  him,  hastening  them  with  the  jioint  of  his 
sword  as  he  made  them  step  ashore.^  A  tliird  states  that  one 
waa  killed,  his  death  being  caused  "  by  a  blow  from  me 
immediately  after  he  had  wounded  me."  \  A  fourth  thinks 
one  was  killed  and  two  or  three  wounded.^ 

When  all  were  driven  ashore,  the  Caroline  waa  set  on 
fire,  towed  into  the  current,  cut  loose,  and  is  said  to  have 
gone  over  the  falls.  After  the  capture  of  the  boat  it  waa 
discovered  that  Amos  Durfec  lay  on  the  wharf  dead.  A 
bullet  had  entered  the  hack  of  his  bead  and  come  out  of  bis 
forehead. 

On  the  following  morning  the  district  attorney  took  the 
sworn  testimony  of  the  owner,  the  captain,  and  others  who 
were  on  board  the  boat,  and  sent  it  to  Van  Buren  with  the 
statement  that  the  whole  frontier  waa  in  commotion,  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  prevent  the  people  avenging  by  force  of 
arms  the  flagrant  invasion  of  our  territory,  and  that  the 
sheriffs  of  Erie  and  Niagara  had  called  out  tlio  militia  to  aid 
in  keeping  peace.  The  captain,  in  his  affidavit,  declared  that 
of  the  thirty-tliree  persons  on  the  boat  when  attacked,  twelve 
were  missing  and  must  either  have  been  killed  or  carried  over 
the  falls.  General  Scott  waa  at  once  dispatched  with  letters 
to  the  Governors  of  Now  York  and  Vermont  asking  them  to 
call  into  service  such  a  military  force  as  he  might  deem  neces- 
sary, and  a  correspondence  openod  with  the  British  Minister, 
Henry  S.  Fox." 

Fox  waited  to  receive  a  report  from  Sir  Francis  Head, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  then  forwarded 
it  to  Forsyth.  Sir  Francis  gave  an  account  of  the  Canadian 
Rebellion,  and  of  the  aid  afforded  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  described  the  attack  on  the  Caroline.y  asserted  that 
she  was  guarded  by  an  armed  force  at  the  inn,  called  the  men 
a  gang  of  pirates,  and  asked  if  Upper  Canada  was  bound 
to  refrain  from  acts  of  self-defense  against  a  people  whom 

•  Eride&M  of  W.  8.  Lfgfat,  Oould>  Reporter,  pp.  140,  141,  143. 
t  ErideoM  of  Stephen  MoConnlck.  Gould's  Reporter,  p.  171. 
i  Erideoce  of  R.  Armou.     Ibid.,  p.  100. 

*  Mcuftgea  ud  Ftpert  of  the  Prcaidenta,  ToL  III,  pp.  899,  401-404. 
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their  own  government  either  could  not  or  would  not  control, 
i^orsyth  replied  that  the  statement  of  facts  presented  by  Sir 
Francis  was  at  variance  with  the  information  received  by 
the  United  States.  But  admitting  it  to  be  true,  it  furnished 
no  justification  for  the  act  of  aggression  committed  on  the 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  island  matters  had  gone  badly  with  the  patriots. 
Early  in  January,  Mackenzie,  while  on  his  way  to  Buffalo 
with  his  wife,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  raising  an  armed 
force  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  to  be  used 
against  her  Majesty's  province.  He  was  qnickly  liberated 
on  heavy  bail,  and  returned  to  the  island,  which  for  a  few 
days  was  heavily  bombarded.  It  was  now  so  apparent  that 
further  supplies  of  men  and  ammunition  from  the  United 
States  would  not  be  allowed,  that  on  the  thirteenth  of  Jan- 
uary the  patriota  crossed  to  Grand  Island,  where  a  force  of 
American  militia  bad  been  stationed,  surrendered  their 
arms,  and  went  back  to  New  York.  At  Grand  Island  Van 
Rensselaer  was  arrested. 

The  excitement,  by  this  time,  had  spread  to  the  Michigan 
frontier.  At  Detroit  subscription  papers  were  circulated, 
supplies  purchased,  several  hundred  men  enrolled  and  drilled, 
and  on  January-  fourth,  1838,  four  hundred  stands  of  arms 
were  openly  seized  at  Monroe.  That  night  the  State  arms 
were  taken  from  the  Detroit  arsenal,  and  on  the  night  fol- 
lowing the  jail  was  raided  and  stripped  of  all  the  arms  and 
ammimition  deposited  there  for  safe-keeping.  Several  at- 
tempts to  secure  a  steamboat  to  carry  the  men  and  arms 
were  frustrated  by  the  United  States  officials.  But  a  schooner 
named  the  Ann  was  finally  obtained,  the  arms  and  a  hundred 
men  were  hurried  on  board,  and  the  order  given  for  the 
members  of  tlie  expedition  to  go  quietly  to  Gibraltar,  a  little 
town  on  the  Michigan  shore,  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  river. 
Some  four  hundred  accordingly  gathered  there;  but  word 
came  do\vn  from  Detroit  that  Governor  Mason  was  descend- 
ing the  river  with  a  strong  force,  and  the  patriots  at  once 
set  off  for  Bois  Blanc,  a  British  island,  opposite  Fort  Maiden. 
By  some  mistake  they  brought  up  on  Sugar  Island,  a  place 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.    The  next  day 
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a  small  body  under  General  Sutherland  landed  on  Bois 
Blanc,  ran  up  the  tricolored  flag  of  the  ])atrioU,  and  isaiied 
a  pompous  proclamation.  But  the  schoouor  .Inn,  having 
sailed  arotmtl  to  the  foot  of  tlie  islaiuJ  and  drifted  ashore, 
was  fired  on  and  taken  hy  the  Canadians.  On  bearing  the 
noise  of  the  guns,  Sutherland  put  out  in  a  boat,  and  seeing 
the  enemy  clambering  up  the  side  of  the  vessel,  fled  back  to 
Sugar  Island,  followed  by  his  men.  Affairs  on  the  island 
now  grew  8(>riou8.  No  supplies  arrived,  food  lieeame  scarce, 
U»e  ice  descended  the  river  in  great  quantities,  and  the 
chances  were  that  the  men  would  soon  be  without  provisions 
and  unable  to  get  away.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  officer 
in  command  a})pealed  to  Governor  Mason,  and  bogged  him  to 
come  to  the  island  and  disperse  the  troops.  ]'kIason  consented, 
came  down  to  the  camp  in  a  steamboat,  took  on  board  the  anna 
and  ammunition,  and  landed  the  men  safely  at  Gibraltar. 

Once  on  shore,  they  went  inland  a  few  miles,  where 
for  some  ten  days  they  were  drilled  without  arms.  The 
United  States  Marshal  now  got  out  some  sixty  writs,  and 
armed  with  these  called  on  the  commanding  otficers,  and 
offered,  if  the  men  disjiersed,  to  return  the  writs  unserved. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  men  marched  to  Gibraltar 
and  disbanded.  Later  in  the  winter  two  other  attempts  at 
invasion  were  made,  one  at  Fighting  Island,  and  another  at 
Point  au  Fellee  Island,  lK>th  of  which  ended  in  failure, 

Thotisands  of  refugees  had  by  this  time  found  a  shelter 
in  our  country.  But  they  were  without  gootl  leaders,  with- 
out organization,  and  without  any  plan  of  united  action* 
At  a  meeting  of  patriots  at  Locrkport,  in  March,  it  was 
decided,  therefore,  to  apiwint  a  committee  to  ascertain  the 
number,  names,  location,  and  condition  of  all  refugees  along 
the  border,  and  draft  articles  for  the  Canadian  Refugee 
Relief  Association.  This  association  was  to  redress  the 
grievances  and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  patriots,  was 
to  send  agents  over  the  country  to  form  branch  unions  wher- 
ever possible,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  would  beat  conduce 
to   the  general   welfare.*     The   organization   was   quickly 


*  Life  mnd  Tbum  of  WlUiam  L.  Hodtenzie,  p.  18«. 
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formed^  and,  though  its  purpose  waa  apparButly  benevolent, 
ecveral  members  of  tlte  committee  boou  made  themselvefl 
conspicuous  in  a  couple  of  border  forays. 

In  the  River  St.  Lawrence  were  the  Thousand  Islands, 
many  of  which  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  United 
States.  They  were  8mall,  licavily  wooded,  had  steep  rocky 
sides  and  no  inhabitants,  and  were  well  adapted  as  hiding- 
places  for  men  bent  on  desperate  ventures.  Some  of  them, 
therefore,  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  refugees,  who, 
having  notlung  else  to  do,  were  easily  persuaded,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  had  come  there  to  organize  branch 
associations,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  a  Canadian  steam- 
boat by  way  of  revenge  for  the  burning  of  the  Caroline.  The 
vessel  selected  for  destruction  was  the  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a 
steamboat  that  plied  Iwtween  Prescott  and  Kingston,  carry- 
ing freight  and  passengers.  It  was  her  custom,  in  making 
this  trip,  to  stop  at  one  of  the  Thousand  Islands  called 
Welles,  to  take  on  wood,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  May  thirteenth,  while  so  engaged,  she  was  suddenly 
boarded  by  a  band  of  some  forty  painted  and  disguised  men, 
who,  with  cries  of  "  Remember  the  Caroline !  "  overpowered 
tlie  crew  and  captured  her.  The  crew  and  paaaengers,  of 
whom  many  were  women,  were  driven  on  shore,  such  money 
as  could  be  found  was  seized,  and  the  boat  cut  loose  and  set 
an.  fire.  After  drifting  a  abort  distance,  she  burned  to  the 
water's  edge.* 

As  the  island  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  reports  of  the  act  were  at  onoe  sent  to  Washington 
by  the  deputy  marshal,  the  district  attorney,  and  Governor 
Marcy.  A  dozen  men  were  arrested,  and  rewards  oifere<l 
by  Marcy  for  the  capture  of  four  more.  A  force  of  militia 
was  sent  to  the  frontier,  and  an  officer  dispatched  to  search 
the  islands.  lie  reported  that  at  Abel  Island  be  found 
clothing,  a  set  of  silver  spoons,  and  three  c^mps.  Marcy 
assured  the  Secretary  of  War  that  to  make  a  thorough  search 
would  require  five  himdred  men  with  boats,  that  he  believed 


*  ExecuUTe   DocumeotA,  2Stb   Con^reM,  Sd   SeMkm,  ToL  XL     DoeucDtnt 
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lawless  bands  had  dopots  of  arms  and  ammunition  on  several 
islandSj  and  that  to  dislodge  theui  would  require  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Canadian  authorities.  Of  the  men  arrested,  but 
one  was  an  American  citizen.  All  the  others  were  refugees 
driven  from  Canada  by  the  recent  disturbances.* 

While  the  excitement  was  at  its  height,  another  yessel 
was  attacked,  this  time  on  the  Canadian  shore.  Aft<»r  the 
burning  of  the  8ir  Robert  Peel  the  Canadian  authorities  had 
stationed  guards  at  various  points  with  orders  to  watch  for 
the  appearance  of  armed  men,  and  to  give  the  alarm.  On 
Jime  second,  as  the  American  steamboat  Telegraph  was 
passing  a  wharf  at  Brockville,  Upper  Canada,  she  was  hailed 
and  ordered  to  come  to  by  two  sentinels  on  tlie  wharf.  On 
refusing  to  do  so  each  fired  three  roimds.  For  this  they  were 
promptly  arrested,  examined,  and  swore  that  they  did  not 
tire  at  or  into  the  boat,  but  into  the  air,  and  their  intention 
was  merely  to  give  the  alarm.  Those  on  the  steamboat  de- 
clared tliat  one  ball  entered  the  ladies'  cabin,  another  the 
engine  room,  and  a  third  the  cook's  galley.  No  demand  was 
made  by  either  government  on  the  other  for  reparation,  and 
both  incidents  were  allowed  to  drop.  Troops,  however,  were 
ordered  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  Plattsburg,  and  Swanton, 
and  a  steamer  mnnned  with  fifty  armed  men  Was  assigned 
to  dnty  on  each  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

In  Michigan,  by  this  time,  organization  had  been  carried 
out  on  a  grand  wrale.  Lodges  wpre  formed  and  the  members 
sworn  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  Canadian  independence,  obey  the  orders  of 
their  superior  officers,  and  never  dimlge  any  plans  of  the 
association ;  commissions  werp  sent  to  trustworthy  men  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada  to  form  lodges,  and  a  hun- 
dred couriers  and  spies  appointed  to  gather  and  transmit 
intelligence  to  the  commander-in-chief  at  Detroit  Each 
had  a  beat  of  ton  miles  to  cover  daily,  and  must  report  at 
either  end  to  others.  Two  hundred  companies,  of  one  hun- 
dred men  each,  were  to  be  enrolled  in  Canada,  and  held 


*  Ktrcy  to  PdnHtt,  Jane  8,  1636,  EzwutlT«  Doeumoit  No.  440,  Uth  Cod- 
^•H,  M  BflMloo,  Vol  a 
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ready  to  rise  at  a  moment's  notice.  July  fourth  was  then 
selected  as  the  day  for  an  attack  on  Windsor,  a  little  village 
opposite  Detroit,  and  a  plan  was  formed  to  rob  the  arsenal 
at  Detroit.  But  the  guard  waa  une.xpectedly  changed  the 
day  before  the  attack,  and  the  expedition  failed  for  want 
of  arms.* 

Another  secret  oath-boimd  association,  with  a  network 
of  lodges  all  along  the  border  from  Vermont  to  Michigan, 
was  that  of  tlie  Hunters.  Their  oath  pledged  each  memlier 
to  defend  and  cherish  republican  institutions  and  ideas,  com- 
bat and  help  to  destroy  every  power  of  royal  origin  on  our 
continent,  and  never  to  rest  till  all  British  tyrants  ceased 
to  have  any  dominion  in  North  America. f  The  members 
were  divided  into  degrees,  had  signs,  grips,  and  passwords, 
and  were  believed  by  government  spies  to  number  many 
thousands.  These  Himters  lodges  planned  the  next  invasion 
of  Canada,  and  in  November  sent  a  force  over  the  border 
from  Ogdenshurg  to  make  an  attack  on  Windsor.  But 
United  States  officials  interfere<l,  cut  off  their  supplies  and- 
seized  their  steamboats,  and  the  attempt  ended  in  defeat  and 
disaster,  and  called  forth  another  proclamation  from  Van 
Burcn  and  some  remarks  in  the  annual  message. 

The  same  message  informed  Congress  that  Russia  de- 
clined to  renew  the  article  of  the  convention  of  1824,  which 
permitted  our  citizens  for  ten  years  to  enter  the  interior 
seas,  gulfs,  harbors,  and  creeks  north  of  54r°  40'  for  thd 
purposes  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives.  The  action 
of  Russia  north  of  54°  40'  was,  however,  of  far  less  impor- 
tance just  then  than  the  action  of  the  British  south  of  54°  40'. 

The  story  of  the  Oregon  country  was  left  at  the  tim« 
f/  when  Wyetli  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  Jason  and  Daniel 
Lee  were  appointed  missionaries  to  the  Flathead  Indians. 
At  a  miBsionary  meeting  in  New  York,  in  October,  1833|J 
throe  thousand  dollars  were  voted  for  an  outfit,  and  authorit 
given  the  Lees  to  travel  about  the  country,  raise  the  money, 
and  join  some  company  of  fur  traders  early  in  the  spring  of 


*  Life  and  Timee  of  WUliun  L,  Uukeniie,  Vol  II,  p.  194. 
t  IbU.,  p.  1B9. 
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1834.  But  news  of  the  arrivul  of  Wycth  wxm  followed,  and 
Jason  Lee  was  instructed  to  visit  and  consult  him.  Wjeth 
gave  what  information  he  could,  offered  to  carry  their  sup- 
plies in  a  vessel  he  proposed  to  send  around  Cape  Horn,  and 
invited  them  to  join  him  in  the  overland  journey  in  the 
spring.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  in  March  Wyeth  and 
the  two  Lees,  with  five  companions,  met  at  Independence, 
in  Missouri.  There  they  joined  a  company  of  fur  traders 
uuiler  Suhlette,  and  late  in  April  set  off  for  the  far  West. 
Their  route  was  across  the  Kansas  River,  up  the  west  fork 
of  the  Platte  and  the  Laramie  to  the  rendezvous  of  the 
trappers  on  Green  River,  and  thence  to  a  place  in  what  is  now 
Idaho,  where  Wyeth  remained  to  build  Fort  HalL  Driving 
their  cattle  before  them,  the  missionaries,  with  half-breeds 
and  Indians  vinder  an  agent  of  the  H^idson  Bay  Company, 
wont  on  to  WaUa  Walla,  where  the  cattle  were  left  to  be 
transported  by  barge,  while  the  Leea  and  their  companions 
went  by  canoe  to  Fort  Vancouver, 

Much  of  the  Oregon  country  was  at  that  time  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  was  dotted  with 
forts  and  trading- posts.  At  the  north  of  the  Columbia 
River,  on  the  site  of  Astoria,  was  Fort  George,  a  fort  only  in 
name,  for  the  stockade  was  in  mins,  and  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  the  company  was  the  white  trader  in  charge.  Farther 
up  the  river,  some  six  miles  cast  of  the  mouth  of  tiie 
Willamette,  was  Fort  Vancouver,  consisting  of  a  strong 
stockade  twenty  feet  high,  with  bastions,  surrounding  the 
dwellings  and  offices  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  servants. 
It  was  the  great  stronghold  of  the  company,  and  the  place 
of  residence  of  Dr.  John  JIcLanghlin,  chief  factor,  and  in 
fact  governor  of  the  company  in  Oregon.  Within  the  fort 
were  the  warehouses,  magazines,  workshops  of  all  sorts,  and 
the  store ;  without,  arranged  along  a  street,  were  some  forty- 
nine  log  houses,  occupied  by  the  Canadians,  half-breeds,  and 
Hawaiians,  all  of  them  servants  of  the  company.  Nearby 
was  tlie  farm  of  three  thousand  acre«  where  grain  and  vege- 
tables were  raised,  cattle  and  sheep  pastured,  and  fruits  of 
many  kinds  cultivated.  There,  too,  was  a  flour  mill  and 
threshing  machine  worked  by  horse  or  ox  power,  and  a  few 
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miles  away,  on  tlie  bank  of  a  stream,  a  sawmill  where 
himber  was  made  for  use  at  the  fort  and  for  shipment  to 
Hawaii.* 

Two  hundred  miles  up  the  Columbia  from  Fort  Van- 
couver was  another  stockaded  post,  Fort  Walla  Walla,  and  a 
hnndred  and  thirty-eight  miles  farther  up  the  river,  Fort 
Okanagan,  and  a  himdred  miles  beyond  this,  Fort  Colville. 
It  stood,  like  the  others,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  was  the 
supply  post  for  the  forts  and  trading  stations  north  of  the 
Columbia,  and  ranked  second  in  importance  to  Fort  Van- 
couver. Northward  and  westward  on  the  Kootenais,  the 
Spokane,  and  the  Flathead  rivers,  and  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille, 
were  the  trading-posts,  and  a  mile  from  the  head  of  Puget 
Sound  was  Fort  Nisqually,  another  stockade  inclosing  ware- 
houses, magazine,  and  dwellings.  Far  to  the  south  of  the 
Columbia,  on  the  Umpqua  River,  which  enters  the  Pacific, 
waa  Fort  Umpqua,  and  far  to  the  eastward,  on  the  Snake 
River,  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Boise,  stood  Fort  Boise,  the 
first  of  the  company*s  posts  in  what  is  now  Idaho.  On  the 
same  river  was  Fort  Hall,  built  in  1834  by  Wyeth.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Willamette,  on  Wapato  Island,  was  Fort  Will- 
iam, also  built  in  that  year  by  Wyeth.  Farther  up  the  valley 
and  some  forty  miles  south  of  the  Columbia,  at  a  place 
called  French  Prairie,  was  a  settlement  of  a  dozen  familiea 
of  French-Canadians,  old  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

Such,  in  brief,  wag  the  state  of  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
country  when  the  Lees  reached  Fort  Vancouver  in  the 
autumn  of  1834.  With  as  little  delay  as  possible  they  be- 
gan the  work  of  exploration  for  a  mission  site,  went  up  the 
valley  of  the  Willamette,  and  some  sixty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  on  a  broad  grassy  plain,  found  a  spot  to  their  liking 
on  the  east  bank.  Thither,  with  all  possible  speed,  they 
removed  their  goods  and  cattle,  and  began  the  labor  of 
building  log  cabins  and  bams. 

While  so  engaged,  they  were  surprised  one  day  by  the 


i 


*  Report  of  W.  A.  Blocum,  Reporte  of  Committer,  Uth  CooBraM,  Sd  SoMkn, 
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arrival  of  a  dozen  men,  led  by  Hall  J.  Kelley  and  Ewing 
Young,  on  their  way  to  Fort  Vancouver.  But  the  reputation 
of  some  of  the  band  was  none  too  good,  and  Kelley  found, 
on  reaching  the  fort^  that  the  Governor  of  California  had 
described  them,  in  a  letter  to  McLaughlin,  as  horse  thieves, 
banditti,  dangerous  persons,  and  tliat  not  one  of  them  could 
enter  the  gate.  Kelley,  however,  was  treated  with  kindness, 
was  given  quarters  in  a  cabin  without  the  stockade,  and  in 
the  spring  was  provided  with  money  and  taken  in  one  of 
the  (■onipany's  ships  to  Hawaii,  whence  he  made  hia  way 
to  Boston. 

While  Kelley  was  on  his  way  East,  another  band  of  mis- 
sionaries was  wending  its  way  West.  In  the  spring  of  1834, 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  through  its  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  sent  out  Samuel 
Parker,  John  Dunbar,  and  Samuel  Allis,  as  missionaries 
to  the  Flatlands.*  They  reached  St.  Louis  too  late  to  join 
the  annual  expedition  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  ao 
Parker  came  East,  while  Allia  and  Dunbar  went  on,  and  took 
up  their  labors  among  the  Pawnees.  Early  in  1835,  how- 
ever, Parker  set  off  again,  and  at  St  Louis  met  Marcus 
Whitman,  a  physician,  whom  the  Board  had  appointed  hia 
new  associate.  The  two  missionaries  proceeded  to  Liberty, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  joined  the  fur^trading  party,  and 
went  with  it  by  way  of  Fort  Laramie  to  the  trappers*  ren- 
dezvous on  Green  River.  There  Dr.  Whitman  extracted 
an  arrow-head  from  the  back  of  Bridgcr,  a  famous  frontiers- 
man, whoa©  name  is  still  borne  by  Fort  Bridger  in  south- 
western Wyoming,  and  another  arrow-head  from  the  shoulder 
of  a  trapper  who  had  suffered  from  it  for  several  years. 
Such  a  display  of  suj*gical  skill  astonished  the  Flatheads 
and  Nez  Percos,  and  made  them  more  eager  than  ever  to 
have  such  white  men  live  among  thorn.  It  was  agreed,  there- 
fore, that  Whitman  should  go  East,  secure  assistants,  and 
return  the  next  spring,  while  Parker,  escorted  by  the  Flat- 
beads  and  Nez  Perces,  went  on  to  the  Columbia  River.    He 


*  7he7  were  to  be  sutoined  b^  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Itbftc*  trndev 
the  dlrectioD  of  the  American  Board. 
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reached  Fort  Vancouver  in  November,  1836,  was  kindly 
received  by  McLaughlin,  and  in  the  spring  set  off  for  the 
rendezvous  at  Green  Hiver,  but  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
attempt.  After  several  months  spent  in  exploring  Oregon, 
he  sailed  for  Hawaii,  and  in  the  spring  of  1837  was  back 
in  Ithaca.  There  he  wrote  and  published  a  journal  of  hia 
tour,  one  of  the  l>e8t  of  the  early  descriptions  of  Oregon. 

"When  Whitman  left  Green  River  and  started  eastward, 
his  purpose  was  to  secure  enough  assistants  to  found  two 
mission  stations,  one  among  tlie  Flatheads  and  another  with 
the  Nez  Percea.  In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  in  March 
of  1836  he  set  out  on  his  return  with  a  wife  he  had  just 
married.  At  Pittsb\irg,  by  good  fortune,  he  met  H.  H. 
Spalding,  a  young  minister  lately  graduated  from  the  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  who,  with  his  bride,  was  on  his  way 
to  the  Osago  Indians  as  a  missionary.  Spalding  and  his  wife 
were  finally  persuaded  to  join  Wliitman  and  his  wife,  and 
the  four  went  on  to  Liberty,  where  the  party  was  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  William  H.  Gray,  two  Indian  boys,  and 
a  lad  of  sixteen  from  Iowa. 

Wagons,  teams,  riding  horses,  pack  animals,  and  sixteen 
cows  were  purchased,  blacksmith  tools,  a  plough,  grain  for 
seed,  and  clothing  for  hvo  years,  were  placed  in  the  wagons, 
and  imder  escort  of  the  fur  company's  caravan  the  iong^ 
journey  across  the  plains  was  begun.     At  Laramie  the  fur-] 
traders  left  their  carts.     But  the  state  of  Mrs.  Spalding^s^ 
health  led  Whitman  to  keep  one  of  his  light  wagons,  and  in 
tliis  she  made  the  journey  over  the  South  Pass  to  the  Green 
Kiver  rendezvous. 

While  the  party  rested  at  Green  River,  Wyeth  arrived. 
He  had  sold  his  forta  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and,  hav- 
ing delivered  Fort  William,  was  on  his  way  with  a  chief 
factor  of  the  company  to  deliver  Fort  Hall.     This  done,  the 
trader  was  to  return  to  Vancouver.     His  offer  to  accompany 
the  missionaries  thither  was  willingly  accepted,  and  after  a 
delay  of  a  few  weeks  the  little  party  once  more  reaumed  itai 
way.     The  farming  and  blacksmith  tools  and  other  heavy] 
articles  were  left  at  Green  River,  but  the  light  wagon  waal 
dragged  as  far  as  Fort  Hall,  where  two  wheels  were  removed, 
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and  thus  cut  down  to  a  cart,  it  was  taken  on  to  Fort  Boise, 
where  it  was  left,  the  horses  being  no  longer  able  to  pull  it 

September  first  came  before  the  party  arrived  at  Fort 
Walla  Waila,  and  the  twelfth  before  Vancouver  was  reached 
and  tlie  first  white  women  to  cross  the  plains  and  tlie  moun- 
tains were  safe  within  the  stockade.  The  site  chosen  by 
Parker  for  the  mission  station  was  at  Waiilatpu,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Walla  Walla  River,  and  there,  and  also  at  Lapwai, 
a  few  miles  abox^e  the  mouth  of  the  Kooskooskie,  or  Salmon 
River,  trade  houses  were  built.  By  Christmas,  1836,  the 
Whitmans  were  at  Waiilatpu  and  the  Spaldiugs  at  Lapwai. 

The  return  of  Kelley  and  the  publication  of  his  book 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  led  him, 
in  November,  1835,  to  send  William  A.  Slocum  to  Oregon  to 
examine  into  the  truth  of  Kelley's  statements.  Slocum  went 
first  to  California,  and  finding  no  means  of  conveyance  to 
the  Columbia,  pnxN^eded  to  Hawaii.  There  he  chartered  an 
American  brig,  arrived  safely  at  Fort  George,  and  was  taken 
by  canoe  to  Fort  Vancouver,  which  he  reached  early  in  Jan- 
uary, 1837,  not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  missionaries, 
Whitman  and  Spalding,  for  their  posts.  He  visited  the 
Methodist  post  on  the  Willamette,  and  early  in  February, 
sending  his  brig  to  San  Francisco,  ho  made  his  way  over- 
land to  that  city,  whence  he  sailed  for  San  Bias  and  came 
by  way  of  Mexico  to  Wasliington,  Trouble  over  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  followed,  and  in  December,  1837,  he  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  Congress  accompanied  by  a  report* 

The  memorial  of  Slocum  was  followed  by  a  message  from 
Van  Buren.  In  Octol)er,  Senator  Linn,  of  Missouri,  an 
earnest  and  persistent  advocate  of  our  right  to  Oregon,  per- 
suaded the  Senate  to  call  on  the  President  for  the  corre- 
spondence with  any  foreign  government  relative  to  tlie  occu- 
pation of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  for  information  whether  any  part  of 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  any  foreign  power,  f 

At  the  opening  of  the  regular  session  Van  Buren  foi^ 

*  Hemorul  of  W.  A.  Slooum,  Senate  Docament  No.  M,  Sfith  CoogiwR,  3d  Set- 
stem,  Vol.  I. 

f  Bciute  Joanikl,  October  16,  IBS?. 
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warded  a  brief  reply  from  tho  Socretary  of  State  *  so  little 
to  the  point  that  Linn  presented  a  bill  to  organize  the  Oregon 
territory,  spread  the  revenue  laws  over  it,  establish  a  port  of 
entry,  erect  a  fort  on  the  Colmnbiu,  hold  the  country  by 
military  force,  and  appropriate  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
these  purposes.  Unless  something  were  done,  and  that 
quickly,  he  believed  that  the  country,  in  the  course  of  five 
years,  would  pass  from  our  possession.  Buchanan  supported 
him  heartily.  The  time  had  come,  he  said,  to  insist  on  our 
claim  to  Oregon  or  abandon  it  Information  presented  by 
Mr.  Slocum  made  it  clear  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
was  building  forta,  cutting  the  timber,  sending  it  to  market, 
and  acquiring  the  allegiance  of  the  Indian  tribes,  while  we 
looked  on  patiently.  There  were  too  many  unsettled  ques- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  and  this  one  ought  to  be  settled 
at  once. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  a  select  committee,  and  a  few  days 
later  Linn  asked  that  the  Secretary  have  prepared  a  map 
of  all  the  country  claimed  by  us  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  aend  with  it  all  iuformation  about  Oregon  he  might 
have  in  his  possession.-}-  In  the  House,  Caleb  Cushing  moved 
a  call  for  the  correspondence  with  any  foreign  government 
respecting  our  title  to  tho  Oregon  country,  and  when  the  reply 
of  Van  Buren  was  received,  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  with  instructions  to  report 
on  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  post  on  the  Columbia 
River,  t 

The  Senate  Committee  reported  in  June,  made  long  ex- 
tracts from  the  memorial  of  Slociim,  presented  a  map  of  the 
Oregon  country  and  another  of  the  Columbia  River  for  a 
distance  of  ninety  miles  from  its  mouth,  quoted  from  the 
journal  of  Spalding,  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gec^aphy,  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Prevost,  and  Irving;  cited  the  passage  of  the 
mountains  by  Mrs.  Spalding  and  Mrs.  "UTiitman  as  proof  that 
"  the  great  obstacle  to  a  direct  and  facile  communication 
between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  has 

*  Executive  DocumcDU,  35tli  Congreu,  2d  Seaaioa,  VoL  n.  No.  M. 

f  SeDAte  Jonrnal,  February  13,  IS38,  p.  tM. 

X  BoQie  Joanul,  March  19,  19SS,  ud  Hay  11,  2S,  2S, 
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vanislied/'  and  presented  a  bill  authorizing  the  President  to 
use  the  army  and  navy  to  protect  the  persons  and  property 
of  reRidents  in  Oregon.* 

About  the  time  Slocum  was  leaving  Oregon,  a  ship 
arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  with  the  first  reinforcement 
sent  out  by  the  Methodists  to  their  mission  on  the  Willamette. 
The  party,  or  missionary  family,  numbering  sixteen,  men, 
women,  and  children,  left  Boston  in  July  of  1836,  went 
round  the  Horn,  and  reached  Honolulu  so  late  in  the  winter 
that  they  remained  tliere  till  spring,  and  did  not  arrive  at 
Fort  Vancouver  till  ^fay  of  1837.  Of  the  newcomers  one 
was  a  physician,  another  a  blacksmith,  another  a  ship- 
carpenter,  but  the  women  and  many  of  the  men  were  bent 
on  missionary  work.  Soar<!ely  had  they  settled  down  to  the 
work  in  hand  when  a  second  ship  from  Boston,  with  supplies 
and  more  workers,  reached  Fort  Vancouver,  and  raised  the 
number  at  the  station  to  some  sixty,  of  whom  twenty-five 
were  missionaries  and  their  children. 

A  new  station  was  now  established  at  the  Dalles,  and 
as  Jason  T^ee  determined  to  go  East  for  more  help,  a  meeting 
of  settlers  was  held  in  March  of  1838,  and  a  memorial  ask- 
ing Congrese  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  Oregon  was 
adopted  and  signed  by  thirty-sis  missionaries  and  settlers 
on  tlie  Willamette.  After  alluding  to  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  its  climate,  and  the  commercial  advantages 
it  offered  for  trade  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  as  strong  inducements  for  the  government  to  take 
formal  and  speedy  possession,  the  petitioners  set  forth  the 
benefits  such  control  would  confer  on  them.  Hitherto,  good 
order  had  been  maintained  by  the  moral  infiuenoe  of,  and 
a  feeling  of  dependence  on,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  But 
this  could  not  go  on  forever.  Emigrants  would  surely  come, 
and  as  population  increased  the  feeling  of  dependence  on 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  would  diminish,  and  what  would 
then  be  the  state  of  affairs  was  a  niatter  of  anxious  concern. 
As  the  founders  of  what  must  be  a  great  State,  they  were 
desirous  to  give  **  tone  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  character 


*  Seoite  Dooumcsti,  2Dth  OoDgresi,  ^i  Seasioa,  Vol  V, 
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of  its  citizeBS."  Whether  future  settlers  should  be  reckless 
and  unprincipled  adventurera,  or  tho  hardy  and  enterprising 
pioneers  of  the  Wegt,  was  for  Congress  to  decide. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  Lee  reached  New  York, 
and  shortly  after  Congress  assembled,  sent  the  memorial  to 
Caleb  Gushing,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  For 
eign  Affairs.  At  tlie  opening  of  the  session  his  committee, 
as  instructed  at  tie  last  session,  had  reported  on  the  expe- 
diency of  establishing  a  post  on  the  Columbia,  had  approved 
the  idea,  and  had  presentinl  a  bill  nnich  the  same  as  that 
introfhiced  into  the  Senate.* 

In  order  to  report  on  the  second  part  of  the  instruction, 
the  extent  of  seacoast,  number  of  harbors,  climate,  soil,  pro- 
ductions, and  trade,  Cushing  next  wrote  to  Lee,  Wyetb, 
Kelley,  the  Secretary  of  iho  Oregon  Provisional  Emigration 
Society  of  Lynn,  and  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  and  the 
Kavy,  and  presented  their  replies  as  a  supplementary  report 
in  February,  1839.     But  no  legislation  followed. 

The  Missouri  frontier  for  two  years  past  had  been  in  a 
state  of  civil  war.  The  arrival  of  the  Montions  in  Clay 
County  in  the  autumn  of  1833  waa  followed  by  nearly  three 
years  of  peace.  As  time  passed,  however,  and  more  and  more 
of  the  sect  came  in,  and  none  showed  signs  of  departing,  the 
Gentiles  began  to  realize  tliat  the  day  was  coming  when 
county  rule  would  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Saints. 
To  this  they  were  as  little  disposed  to  submit  as  the  men  of 
Jackson  County,  and  in  June  of  1836  they,  too,  began  active 
measures  to  drive  out  the  Mormons.  A  public  meeting  was 
held  at  Liberty  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft,  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  people.  When  the 
Mormons,  said  tlie  committee  in  its  report,  fleeing  from  their 
persecutors,  came  "  to  Clay  County,  a  friendless,  penniless, 
buffeted  people,  seeking  an  asylum,  their  destitute  condition 
excited  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  they  were  received,  toler- 
ated, and  treated  with  peculiar  kindness."  They  had  always 
said  that  they  regarded  Clay  County  not  as  their  home  but 


•  ReportB  of  CommitteeB,  SBtb  Congwii,  Sd  Seuloa,  Vol.  V,  Report  Ka  101, 
JuiiU7  4,  18S9. 
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as  a  temporary  a.iyluin,  and  that,  v^ben  required  by  a  respect- 
able portion  of  tlie  people^  they  would  go  in  peace.  The  time 
for  the  fulfillment  of  their  pledge  had  now  arrived.  They 
Avere  detested  because  tiit'v  were  "'  Eastern  men,  whoso  man- 
ners, habits,  customs,  and  even  dialect,"  were  ''essentially 
different  from  our  own " ;  because  they  were  non-alave- 
holders,  had  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  the 
Indians  on  tlie  frontier,  and  had  "  declared  from  the  pulpit 
tliat  the  Indiana  are  a  part  of  God's  chosen  people,"  destined 
of  Heaven  to  inherit  the  land  in  common  with  themBelves.* 

As  a  means  of  arresting  the  rising  feeling  of  hostility, 
the  committee  urged  the  Mormons  to  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  the  immigration  of  their  brethren,  and  seek  an  abiding 
place  where  the  manners  of  the  people  were  more  like  their 
own.  The  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was  recommended  because 
it  was  free-soil,  but  sparsely  settled,  and  because  the  few  in- 
habitants  there  were  from  the  North  and  East  Unless  they 
would  go  civil  war  was  inevitable.  A  committee  of  ten  was 
then  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Mormons  and  report 

The  Saints  in  their  reply  denied  that  they  were  opposed 
to  slavery,  or  favored  abolition,  or  had  held  communication 
with  the  Indians,  or  claimed  any  county,  or  country,  or 
land,  save  such  as  they  bought  with  money.  For  peace  sake, 
however,  they  promised  to  leave  Clay  County.f  This  an- 
swer was  read  to  a  second  meeting  at  Liberty  in  July,  was 
accepted  as  satisfactory,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  raise 
money  to  aid  the  removal  of  the  Mormons.J 

When  these  proceedings  were  made  known  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Church  at  Kirtland,  they  wrote  to  the  Liberty 
committee,  denied  the  charges  brought  against  their  brethren, 
promised  that  tliey  would  go,  and  In  another  letter  to  the 
Mormons  advised  them  to  do  so.*     Tl»c  place  selected  was 


*  The  Uberty  resolutioiu  ve  glren  b  fall  in  Hifitar;  of  the  Cfaarch  of  J«m 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saiute,  by  Joseph  Smith  and  Q.  C.  Smith,  Laomi,  lowa^  190S, 
Vol.  11,  pp.  56-03.  They  ue  Uiken  from  Far  West,  a  newspaper  printed  At 
Liberty. 

f  Mesienger  and  Advocate,  Vol.  11,  pp.  8fl9,  860. 

t  HUtory  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  Vol.  U,  pp.  BS-6S. 

•  Idem,  pp.  72,  78. 
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Ray  County^  and  to  this,  during  the  suminer  of  1836,  theyj 
began  to  remove.     The  legielature  in  December  organized 
it  as  Caldwell  County,*  with  Far  West  as  the  county  seat, 
and  there,  on  the  wild  prairie,  a  little  town  of  log  huts  was 
quickly  erected. 

At  Kirtland,  meanwhile,  the  bnainess  enterprises  of  the 
Church  were  far  from  prosperous,  and  in  hope  of  preventing 
financial  riiin^  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio  for  a  bank  charter.  It  was  refused,  and  thereupon 
Smith  organized  the  Kirtland  Safety  Society  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  four  millions,  and  sent  Cowdery  to  Philadelphia 
to  procure  a  plate  for  the  notes,  and  Hyde  to  Columbus  to 
eecure  a  charter.  When  this  failed  the  society  was  reor- 
ganized as  the  Kirtland  Society  Anti-Banking  Company. 
But  Cowdery  brought  back  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  printed  bills  of  the  old  company.  A  stamp  was  therefore 
procured  and  each  bill  so  changed  as  to  read  "  The  Kirtland. 
Safety  Society  Anti-Banking  C'o.  will  pay,"  and  in  defiance 
of  tlie  law  the  notes  were  put  in  circulation.  The  fraud  waa 
too  apparent,  and  in  March  of  1837  an  information  was  filed 
against  Kigdon  and  Smith,  and  they  were  arretted  and 
oonvicted  in  October.f  An  ap])eal  was  taken  on  the  ground 
that  an  anti-banking  company  was  an  association,  not  a 
bank.  But  ere  the  appeal  could  be  reached,  the  bank,  in 
November,  1837,  closed  its  doors,  and  Smith  and  Rigdon  fled 
to  Far  West4 

From  the  day  these  men  arrived  trouble  began.  In  April 
of  1838  Smith  announced  a  revelation  commanding  a  temple 
to  be  started  on  July  fourth,  and  stakes  to  be  planted  in  the 
neighboring  coimties.  In  May,  accordingly,  on  the  bluffs  of 
Grand  River  in  Daviess  County,  they  founded  Adam-ondi- 
Ahman,  and  planted  another  stake  three  miles  from  Gallatin, 
the  seat  of  Carroll  Countj'.  On  July  fourtli  the  comer  stone 
of  the  temple  was  laid  with  much  ceremony.    The  event  of 


*  Lam  of  Klsoouri,  Act  approved  December  36,  1686. 

f  HUtory  of  the  Church,  Yol.  TI,  p.  8S. 

X  For  tn  accotmt  of  the  orf^nizatlon  of  the  Stfetjr  Society  set  HtatorY  of  the 
Charch,  Tot.  II,  pp.  S9-92.  A  fkcdmile  of  one  of  the  notes  li  gireD  la  Tb« 
SUvj  of  the  MornwDS,  ud  in  Kenued/'s  Eu-I;  Da;8  of  UocmonliiiL 
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the  day  was  an  address  hy  Rigdon,  ever  since  known  as  the 
salt  sermon,  which  in  time  powerfully  affected  the  destiny 
of  the  Church. 

Trouble  began  during  an  election  at  Gallatin,  in  August, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  Mormons  from 
voting.  A  fight  ensued,  and  when  the  news  reached  Far 
West,  Smith  and  Rigdon,  with  a  volunteer  party  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  started  for  Gallatin.  Finding  no  mob,  they 
visited  a  justice  of  the  peace  named  Adam  Black,  a  well 
known  hater  of  Mormons,  forced  him  to  sign  a  paper  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  not  molest  them  so  long  as  they  did  not 
molest  him,  and  went  back  to  Far  West 

Indignant  at  what  they  considered  an  armed  invasion  of 
tlieir  coimty,  several  citizens  of  Daviess  County  secured 
warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Smith  and  Lyman  Wright,  charged 
with  being  leaders.  5"*  when  the  sheriff  called  on  Smith, 
who  was  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  he  decided  not  to  serve  the 
warrant  The  report  now  spread  that  Smith  and  Rigdon 
had  resisted  arrest,  and  the  Missourians  made  ready  to  take 
them  by  force.  Smith,  in  alarm,  sent  for  General  D.  R. 
Atchison  and  General  A.  W.  Doniphan,  leading  lawyers  in 
Missouri,  who  advised  him  and  Wright  to  surrender  and 
stand  trial  before  Judge  King  of  Daviess  County.  They  did 
so,  and  were  boimd  over  for  a  hearing  in  September. 

Ere  the  day  for  the  trial  came  the  authorities  at  Far 
West  heard  that  a  wagon  load  of  firearms  was  on  its  way  from 
Richmond  to  the  people  of  Daviess  Ooimty,  and  sent  the 
sheriff  after  the  wagon.  He  8eize<l  the  guns,  and  those  in 
possession  of  them  were  held  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  smug- 
gling guns  to  a  mob.  Both  parties  now  rushed  to  arms. 
General  Atchison,  who  commanded  a  division  of  militia, 
sent  General  Doniphan  with  a  force  of  men  to  Far  West, 
where  he  recovered  the  guns  and  released  the  prisoners. 
He  found  the  county  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  Some  three 
hundred  citizens  of  Daviess,  Carroll,  and  other  counties  were 
assembled  at  a  place  called  the  Campgrounds,  near  the  county 
seat,  and  about  the  same  niimhor  of  Mormons  at  Adam-ondi- 
Ahman.  Both  partie.'i  disbanded  when  ordered,  but  armed 
hands  scoured  the  county,  committing  depredations  of  every 
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sort.  The  Mormons  ran  off  cattle  and  lio|a;B,  burned  houses, 
made  a  night  attack  ou  Gallatin,  and  set  fire  to  some  dwell- 
ings and  stores.  The  Missourians  struck  back,  and  when 
a  band  of  them  threatened  Far  West,  a  company  of  Mormons 
fell  upon,  fought,  and  routed  them.  The  Missourians  in 
revenge  attacked  a  Mormon  settlement,  drove  the  settlers 
into  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  killed  a  score  of  them.  The 
Governor  thereupon  ordered  General  Clark  to  raise  four 
hundred  men  and  "  exterminate "  the  Mormons  or  drive 
them  from  tlie  State.  Late  in  October^  accordingly,  General 
Lucas  set  off  for  Far  West,  and  surprised  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  town-  His  terms  were,  give  up  the 
leaders,  make  over  their  property  to  pay  for  damage  they  had 
done,  leave  the  State,  and  deliver  their  arms  of  every  sort. 
The  conditions  were  accepted,  and  Smith,  Rigdon,  Piatt, 
Wright,  and  some  forty-six  others  were  made  prisoners  and 
lodged  in  the  jail  at  Richmond.  The  hearing  accorded  them 
■was  a  disgrace  to  the  judge,  and  ended  with  sending  Smith, 
Rigdon,  Wright,  and  three  others  to  the  jail  at  Liberty  on 
charge  of  treason,  and  Piatt  and  four  companions  to  the  Ray 
County  jail  on  charge  of  murder,  and  requiring  twenty-three 
others  to  give  bail  on  charges  of  burglary,  robbery,  larceny, 
and  arson.  Rigdon  made  bis  escape  in  February.  Smith 
and  his  companions  were  indicted  in  Daviess  Coimty  for 
murder,  treason,  burglary,  and  a  long  list  of  crimes,  but 
secured  a  change  of  venue  to  another  coimty,  and  on  the  way 
thither,  in  April,  1839,  escaped,  and  fled  to  Quincy,  111., 
where  the  Mormons  found  a  temporary  shelter  when  driven 
from  Far  West 

Tlie  resolution  of  the  Senate  in  February,  1837,  recom- 
mending the  President  to  make  one  more  demand  on  Mexico 
for  the  redress  of  grievances,  was  followed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Powhatan  Ellis  as  minister,  and  by  the  dispatch  of 
Robert  Groenhow  as  special  messenger  to  make  the  final  de- 
mand. The  documents  he  carried  consisted  of  fifty-seven 
subjects  of  complaint,  with  such  evidence  as  each  required, 
and  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Treasure,  he  was  told,  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  while  in  transit  from  Mexico  to  the  coast, 
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had  Iteen  seized  by  Mexican  officers;  vessels  of  the  United 
States  Lad  been  captured,  detained,  condemned  on  the  most 
frivolous  charges,  unlawful  duties  had  been  imposed  on 
others,  and  some  had  been  ruined  in  the  Mexican  service 
without  compensation  to  their  owners;  citizens  of  the  United 
States  had  been  robbed  and  murdered  on  the  high  seas  by 
Mexican  officers,  and  some  thrown  into  prison  and  kept  there 
without  any  statement  of  Uie  offenses  charged ;  the  house  of 
the  American  Consul  at  Matamoraa  had  been  forcibly  entered 
and  sentinels  posted  before  his  door.  The  list  was  indeed 
a  formidable  one  and  clearly  showed  a  defiant  spirit  on  the 
part  of  Mexico.  These  wrongs,  Forsyth  stated,  were  of  a 
character  not  to  be  tolerated  by  any  self-respectiug  nation, 
and  that  the  demand  then  made  for  reparation  was  final.* 

Greenhow  was  instructed  to  present  tlie  papers  in  person, 
state  that  he  would  wait  one  week,  and  then  start  for  home.f 
The  demand  was  presented  ia  July,  and  nine  days  later  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  replied  that  the  shortness  of  the 
time  before  the  return  of  Greenhow  made  an  explicit  answer 
to  each  claim  impossible,  but  tliat  steps  were  being  taken 
to  examine  each,  and  that  the  Mexican  minister  in  Washing- 
ton would  inform  Forsytli  of  the  decision  of  the  President 
of  Mexico. 

In  the  meantime,  on  May  twentieth,  just  one  week  before 
Greenhow  received  hia  inafjuctions,  the  Mexican  Congress 
authorized  Bustamente  to  offer  to  submit  our  claims  to  arbi- 
tration, and  if  we  denied  satisfaction  for  her  claims  on  us, 
or  continued  the  aggreasions  already  begun,  to  close  the 
Mexican  ports  to  our  trade,  forbid  the  introduction  and  use 
of  our  manufactures,  and  take  all  measures  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  thp  republic-^  The  offer  to  arbitrate,  however, 
was  not  oommunicated  to  Forsyth  till  December  twenty- 
second,  some  weeks  after  Van  Buren  had  sent  in  the  annual 
message,  in  which  he  had  announced  that  although  a  new 
minister  from  Mexico  had  been  received,  he  had  little  reason 
to  hop©  that  any  efforts  of  the  Executive  would  be  successful, 

*  Exeoudve  Document  Xo.  3,  acth  Congreii,  2d  Sufiion,  Vol  I,  pp.  tl-lIS. 

f  Idem,  p.  112. 

X  OoDgreeBional  01ob«,  S&th  CoogrtM,  td  Scuion,  p.  02. 
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and  that  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  return  the  subject  to 
Congress  to  decide  on  the  time,  the  mode,  and  the  manner 
of  redress. 

In  the  House  the  matter  was  brought  up  by  Adama,  who, 
late  in  December,  presented  a  petition  from  the  Peace  Society 
in  New  York,  praying  that  Congress  accede  to  the  offer  of 
arbitration.  A  debate  arose  over  the  question  of  reference, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  a  member  denied  tliat  such  a  proposi- 
tion had  ever  been  made.  Want  of  a  quorum  prevented 
action,  and  when  tlie  matter  again  came  before  the  House, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  retracted 
his  statement  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  Mexican  decree  to  tbo 
chair,  and  the  memorial  went  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.* 

By  April,  1838,  the  Mexican  Government  had  succeeded 
in  examining  three  of  the  fifty-seven  claims,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  examining  the  rest,  when  Martinez,  the  Mexican 
Minister,  informed  Forsyth  that  the  President  of  Mexico, 
convinced  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  end  **  the  evils  to 
which  Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  now  subjected  " 
would  be  arbitration^  had  ordered  him  to  propose  Buch  a 
manner  of  settlement.  This  was  the  first  time  that  such  a 
proposition  was  officially  made,  and  two  weeks  later  Forsyth 
expressed  his  willingness  to  enter  into  negotiation  for  a  con- 
vention for  arranging  the  particulars  of  arbitration.  Mar- 
tinez replied  that  he  had  applied  to  his  government  for  the 
necessary  powers,  and  was  authorised  to  propose  Prussia  as 
a  mediator.  To  this  Forsyth  agreed.  Franoe  by  that  time 
had  blockaded  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  some  difficulty  was 
encountered  by  the  Mexican  minister  in  sending  his  dispatch 
to  his  government. 

When  the  committee  reported  early  in  July  no  reply 
had  come,  but  considering  the  peculiar  situation  of  Mexico 
the  majority  contented  themselves  with  an  expression  of 
di.-^satisf action  with  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  n^otia- 
tion,  with  making  no  recommendation  to  the  House,  and 
with  an  expression  of  hope  that  Mexico  would  so  condnct 


*  CoogreHioD«l  01ob«,  26th  CoDgreM,  2d  S«silon,  p.  U. 
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herself  that  the  President  could  resume  the  exercise  of  the 
])0wer8  lie  had  found  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
honor  of  (he  government  and  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.* 

A  proposition  to  annex  Texas  was  officially  made  to 
Forsyth  in  August,  1837,  hy  General  Hunt,  the  Texan  min- 
ister. Texas,  he  said,  sought  it  l)ecause  she  was  a  nation 
of  the  same  hlood  as  the  tieople  of  tlie  United  States,  and 
claimed,  because  of  ties  of  blood,  language,  and  institutions, 
a  common  origin,  a  common  history,  a  common  freedom. 
Forsytli  replied  that  the  question  of  annexation  of  an  inde- 
pendent State  had  never  before  been  presented  to  our  govern- 
ment Whether  the  constitution  contemplated  the  annexa- 
tion of  such  a  State,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner,  were 
questions  the  President  did  not  think  it  expedient  at  that 
time  to  agitate.  So  long  as  Texas  was  at  war  and  the  United 
States  at  yie&ce  with  Mexico,  the  proposition  of  Texas  in- 
volved a  question  of  war  with  her  adversary  to  whom  the 
United  States  was  bound  by  a  treaty  of  amity.  The  obliga- 
tions of  that  treaty  must  be  scrupulously  performed. t 

That  the  people  of  Texas  had  voted  for  annexation  and 
that  application  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
would  be  made,  was  well  known,  and  so  roused  tho  anti- 
alavery  people  that  when  Congress  assembled  in  the  panic 
session  of  1837  scores  of  petitions  bearing  thousands  of  sig- 
natures and  protesting  against  annexation  were  presented  to 
the  House  and  S<^nate.  In  each  IxkIv  they  were  laid  on  the 
table ;  but  the  House  called  for  the  correspondence  with  the 
Texan  minister  on  annexation  and  tabled  a  resolution,  intro- 
duced by  A<lams,  which  declared  that  the  power  of  annexing 
the  people  of  an  independent  foreign  State  was  not  delegated 
by  tlie  Constitution  to  Congress,  nor  to  any  department  of 
government,  but  was  reserved  to  the  people.lf  When  news 
of  Van  Buren's  refusal  to  consider  annexation  reached 
Texas,  the  House  of  Representatives  of  that  republic  passed 


*  Re{>ort  of  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  RcUtiotu,  Jul;  7,  1888. 
f  Exdoutive  Documents,  No,  40,  SBlh  Congrees,  lut  8M«ion. 
t  Jounuil  of  the  House  of  RepresentAtives,  September  19, 1887,  3&th  Cougrass, 
UtSeMloo. 
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a  resolution  instructing  tiie  President  to  unconditionally 
withdraw  the  offer,  "  and  thus,  in  the  most  decisive  manner, 
Hifer  the  people  of  Texas,  for  all  the  future  good  they  may 
hope  to  receive  or  enjoy,  of  social  security,  to  their  own  in- 
dependent and  manly  energies  " ;  hut  tlie  Senate  rejected  it, 
IxH'ause  the  proposition  had  l>een  made  hy  rote  of  the  people 
and  not  by  action  of  the  Congress,  and  left  the  President  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  reoall- 

At  the  regular  session  of  Congress  the  number  of  peti- 
tions and  memorials  was  greater  than  ever,  and  with  them 
came  resolutions  from  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  and  Massachu- 
setts against  annexation,  and  from  Alabama  and  Tennessee  in 
favor  of  it  About  the  middle  of  June  the  House  committee 
to  whom  the  papers  had  been  referred  reported  that  no 
proposition  to  admit  Texas  as  a  State  or  annex  its  territory 
was  landing  in  the  House;  that  to  recommend  action  likely 
to  prejudge  any  such  proposition  if  made  in  the  future  or 
forestall  public  sentiment  was  inexpedient,  and  asked  to  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of  the  subject  Excep- 
tion was  at  once  taken.  The  issue,  it  was  said,  ia  before  the 
House,  petitions  have  been  presented,  and  States  have  re- 
monstrated, and  it  is  due  to  the  protestants  to  express  an 
opinion.  A  resolution  was  tlierefore  moved  to  recommit  the 
report  with  instructions  to  report  in  full  on  the  merits  of  the 
questions  presented  by  the  resolutions  from  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, OhiOj  Hinhigan,  and  Massachusettji.  To  this  two 
amendments  were  offered.  One,  by  Thompson  of  South 
Carolina,  bade  the  committee  report  a  joint  resolution  direct- 
ing the  President  to  take  the  steps  necessary  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done 
consistently  with  treaty  stipulations.  The  other,  by  Adams, 
instructed  it  to  report  that  power  of  annexing  the  people 
of  a  foreign  state  was  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to 
Congress  nor  to  any  department  of  government,  but  waa 
reserved  to  the  people,  and  that  nny  attempt  by  act  of  Con- 
gress or  by  treaty  to  annex  the  Republic  of  Texas,  would  be 
a  usurpation  of  power,  unlawful,  and  evil,  which  it  would  be 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  free  people  of  the  Union  to  reslat 
and  annuL 
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The  issue  was  thus  definitely  raised;  but  day  after  day 
till  the  end  of  the  sesftion  Adams  occupied  the  entire  morning 
hour  with  a  continuous  speech  and  prevented  the  House  from 
reaching  a  vote. 

In  the  Senate  the  question  was  brought  up  early  in  the 
session  in  another  form  by  a  resolution  of  Preston  of  South 
Carolina,  The  just  and  true  boundary  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Louisiana  Purchase  treaty,  he  claimed,  was  the 
Uio  Grande,  and  continm^d  to  be  so  till  tlie  territory  west 
of  the  Sabine  was  surrendered  by  the  treaty  with  Spain  in 
1810.  This  surrender  of  territory  was  of  evil  prtH_MHleut  and 
doubtful  constitutionality.  Weighty  considerations  made  it 
expedient  to  reestablish  this  true  boundary  line  and  reannex 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  State  of  Texas.  Therefore, 
Texas  consenting,  it  was  expedient  to  reannex  the  territory 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  treaty  obligations. 
The  Senate  finally  laid  it  on  the  tjible,  and  when  Congress 
rose  in  July  nothing  liad  been  done  by  either  house. 

In  Florida  the  Seminole  war  still  dragged  along.  Gen- 
eral Jesup,  having  taken  command  of  the  army,  began  an 
aggressive  cauipaign,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  at- 
tacked the  Withlacoochee  settlement  and  made  prisoners  of 
a  few  score  women  and  children.  The  Seminoles  and  their 
negro  allies,  enraged  at  the  capture  of  their  women,  struck 
back  and  attacked  Fort  Mellon.  They  were  beaten  off, 
wherouiwn  Jesup  penetrated  tlie  Indian  eountrv  with  his 
entire  force,  won  a  few  skirmishes,  took  more  prisoners,  and 
persuaded  some  of  the  chiefs  to  meet  him  at  Fort  Dade  to 
discuss  terms  of  peace. 

The  treaty,  or  capitulation  of  the  Seminole  nation  and 
its  allies,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  signed  at  this  confer- 
ence, provided  that  hostilities  should  cease,  that  the  whole 
nation  should  go  to  the  country  l)eyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
that  "  their  negroes,  their  bona  fide  property,"  *  should  go 
with  them.  Hostages  were  given;  a  camp  ten  miles  square 
was  designated  near  Tampa  Bay;  the  Indians  were  required 
to  asflemble  there  before  a  certain  day  in  April,  and  vessels 


*  Eiccutire  DocameDt  No.  78,  toUi  ConKreu,  Sd  SenioD,  Vol  UI,  pp.  79,  60. 
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to  carry  them  to  Xew  Orleans  were  soon  riding  at  anchor 
in  the  bay.  But  these  fair  prospects  of  peace  were  quickly 
destroyed  by  the  eager  and  unexpected  attempts  of  white 
men  to  recover  their  fugitive  slaves.  Some  came  to  Fort 
Armstrong  in  search  of  runaways,  and  others  to  the  Tampa 
Bay  Camp.  A  few  who  had  fled  from  Florida  to  Charleston 
for  safety  protested  against  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  and 
appealed  to  the  Secretjiry  of  War;  *  and  a  public  meeting 
at  St  Augustine  f  declared  that,  while  peace  was  indeed 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  the  preservation  of  negro 
property  was  of  scarcely  less  moment  The  negroes,  most 
of  whom  were  fugitives  or  the  descendants  of  fugitivai,  took 
fright;  no  more  came  in,  and  thirty  who  were  in  the  camp 
of  Jesup  fled  on  the  appearance  of  white  men  in  search  of 
their  alaves.:(  Jesup  thereupon  seized  ninety  at  Tampa  Bay 
and  sent  them  to  New  Orleans;  a  band  of  armed  warriors 
captured  three  chiefs  held  as  hostages  and  hurried  with  them 
to  the  swamps,  and  several  hundred  Indians  and  their 
families  gathered  at  Tampa  Bay,  fled  to  their  fortresses  and 
the  war  was  on  again. 

Wliile  the  sickly  season  lasted  no  attempt  was  made  to 
attack  the  Seminoies.  The  time  was  spent  in  preparing  for 
the  autumn  campaign  and  in  making  slave-catching  foraya 
into  the  Indian  country.  Tu  the  course  of  one  of  these,  two 
chiefs,  Philip  and  Uchee  Billy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
troops.  The  loss  of  Philip  was  severely  felt,  and  late  in 
October  a  band  of  eighty  Seminoies,  led  by  Osceola,  Wild 
Cat,  and  Cloud,  approached  Fort  Peyton  and  asked  for  a 
talk.  Jesup  authorized  Hernandez  to  hold  the  talk,  but  re- 
membering that  Osceola  and  Wild  Cat  had  been  concerned 
in  the  capture  of  the  chiefs  held  as  hostages,  Jesnp  gave 
orders  that  they  should  be  seized  if  they  came  within  Fort 
Peyton.  But  they  would  not  come  into  the  fort,  and  re- 
quested Hernandez  to  meet  them  at  their  camp  and  to  come 
without  an  escort.*     Suspecting  foul  play  Jesup  prepared 


"  ExecutiTe  Document  No.  SSS,  Uth  Ooiigr««,  U  Seaaioa,  Tol  V,  pp.  56,  M. 

t  Idem,  pp.  106-110. 

t  Idem,  pp.  18,  14. 

>  SxwotiTa  Docura«ot  No.  827.  SAib  Cosgnw,  Sd  Bwrioii,  Vol  IX,  p.  11. 
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K  set  of  questions  to  be  addressed  to  the  Indians^*  and 
ordered  Hernandez,  if  the  answers  were  not  satisfactory,  to 
seize  the  chiefs  and  their  followers. 

Thus  inatructe*!,  Hernandez  met  the  chiefs,  surrounded 
their  camp  with  an  armed  force,  and  proceeded  to  question 
them,f  and,  while  so  engaged,  received  a  command  from 
Jesup  to  '*  order  the  whole  party  to  town."  X  The  signal 
was  instantly  given,  the  troops  closed  in,  and  Osceola,  Wild 
Cat,  and  their  followers  were  marched  to  St.  Augustine. 
Thence  Osceola  was  taken  to  Fort  Moultrie  in  Charleston 
Harbor  where,  in  January,  1838,  he  died. 

At  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  Osceola,  in  Florida,  steps 
were  being  taken  at  Washington  to  send  a  delegation  of 
Cherokees  to  the  Seminoles  to  act  as  meditators.  The  sug- 
gestion of  such  a  mission  had  been  laid  before  John  Ross 
by  a  special  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  with  full  author- 
ity from  the  Secretary  of  War,  Rosa,  in  October,  appointed 
a  delegation,  instructed  them  what  to  say,  and  sent  them  to 
Florida.*  Making  their  way  to  a  gathering  of  Seuiiuoles, 
some  sixty  miles  from  Fort  Mellon,  they  presented  an  address 
from  Ross,  and  induced  Micanopy,  Cloud,  Toakogee,  and 
other  chiefs  to  go,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the  fort  There 
a  promise  was  made  to  surrender  the  families  of  the  Indians 
imprisoned  at  St  Augustine,  and  bring  in  all  Indiana  within 
four  days*  march  of  the  fort  Mesfiengers  were  at  once  sent 
off  to  put  these  promises  into  effect,  but,  news  having  reached 
the  Indians  that  Wild  Cat  had  escaped  from  St  Augustine, 
they  hesitated  to  come  in,  whereupon  Jesup  seized  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  who  had  come  in  imder  the  flag  of  truce  and 
sent  them  to  St  Augustine.  [|  The  Cherokees,  justly  en- 
raged to  find  themselves  the  instruments  of  deception,  made 
all  haste  to  Washington,  there  to  report  to  Ross. 


•  Eieculire  Ditcumeat  No.  827,  2Slh  ConfO^ss,  'id  Session,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  4,  IL 
f  Th«  quettionii  and  aoswerg  are  giren  In  Document  No.  SS7,  pp.  7,  S. 
j  Document  No.  827,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  4,  «. 

•  Dommenl  Na  a85.  Vol  VUI.  pp.  1,  8-«. 
I  The  whole  ator?  of  thLi  tnaobery  i»  told  bj  John  Roea  In  letters  to  tbt 

8«or«tir7  of  War.     Executirv  Docnment  No.  S2?,  SStb  Congrew,  2d  SeMioii, 
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The  duly  of  invading  the  Indian  country  having  been 
assigned  to  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor,  then  in  command  at 
Tampa  Bay,  he  set  off  with  a  force  of  eleven  hundred  regulars, 
volunteers,  and  Indians,  and  just  before  Christmas  came  on 
the  Seminoles  strongly  posted  on  a  hommock  on  the  edge  of 
the  Okechobee  swamp,  where  a  great  battle  was  fought  Wild 
Cat  led  the  Seminoles  who,  for  hours,  kept  up  a  desperate 
resistance,  but  Taylor  won  the  day  at  a  cost  of  twenty-six 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  wounded.  To  push  on 
with  such  a  hospital  was  impossible,  so  the  army,  carrying 
the  wounded  in  litters,  made  its  way  back  to  Uie  Withla- 
ooochee. 
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CHAPTER   LXVIL 


A    PBETE    PRESS   AfiD   TBB    KIOHT   OF   PKTITION. 


AifONO  matters  of  domestic  concern  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  Congress  when  reassembled  in  December,  1837, 
the  first  to  rise  into  serious  prominence  was  the  old  isaue 
of  slavery. 

Indeed^  at  no  time  during  the  year  had  the  subject  been 
absent  from  the  public  mind.  The  passage  of  the  gag  reso- 
lution by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  tbe  attempt  to  cen- 
sure Adams,  the  belief  that  a  scheme  to  annex  Texas  was 
well  under  way,  the  signing  and  presenting  of  hundreds  of 
remonstrances  against  the  admission  of  that  republic  intx) 
the  Union  as  a  State,  tbe  resolutions  of  legislatures,  the 
meetings  of  anti-slarery  societies,  the  occasional  lynchings 
in  the  South,  the  acts  of  pro-slavery  mobs  in  the  North, 
and  the  promise  of  Van  Buren  to  veto  any  bill  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  without  con- 
sent of  the  slave-holding  States,  all  served  to  keep  the  issue^ 
constantly  before  the  pe<jple. 

In  response  to  appeals  from  the  people  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Mastiacfausetts  solemnly  protested  against 
the  gag  resolution  of  January,  1837,  as  an  assumption  of 
power  at  variance  with  tlie  spirit  of  the  Constitution;  as 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  as  doing  violence  to  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man;  as  impairing  tbe  fimdamental 
principles  of  natural  justice  and  natural  law,  and  thanked 
the  delegation  in  Congress  for  their  able  defense  of  the 
ri^ta  of  petition.* 


^ 


•  NilM*i  lUgUler,  April  8,  1887,  Vol.  LU,  p.  89. 
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In  Ohio  the  people  having  petitioned  for  the  repeal  of 
all  laws  discriminating  between  whites  and  blacks,  the  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  report  Of 
what  privileges,  said  the  committee,  is  the  negro  derived? 
He  cannot  give  evidence  in  court  unless  both  parties  are 
blacks.  He  cannot  settle  and  reside  in  the  State  till  be  gives 
evidence  of  freedom,  and  not  even  then  unless  under  bond 
that  he  will  behave  well,  and  not  become  a  charge  on  the 
community.  His  ebtldren  cannot  attend  a  common  school 
endowe<l  with  public  funds.  In  all  other  respects  he  is 
amply  protected.  None  of  these  restrictions,  the  commit- 
tee held,  should  be  removed.  The  presence  of  free  colored 
people  in  the  State  was  an  evil  scarcely  less  to  be  deplored 
than  slavery  itself.  No  good  could  come  from  increasing 
the  numbers  of  such  persons,  estranged  as  they  were  in  feel- 
ings from  the  whites,  Sound  policy  required  that  nothing 
should  be  done  which  would  tend  to  bring  free  negroes  to 
Ohio.  The  restrictions  complained  of  had  existed  many 
years  without  essential  change,  and  should  not  be  suddenly 
repealed  or  radically  altered.  The  causes  which  led  to  their 
original  enactment  had  increased  rather  than  diminished; 
the  laws  were  neither  oppressive  nor  unjust;  their  repeal 
would  bring  in  more  negroes,  increase  existing  evils,  and 
produce  excitement,  and  for  these  reasons  the  committee 
recommended  that  the  petitioners  have  leave  to  withdraw 
their  petitions.* 

In  Illinois  a  joint  committee,  to  which  was  referred  the 
memorials  of  the  legislatures  of  Virginia,  Alabama,  Missis 
sippi,  New  York,  and  Connecticut  relating  to  domestic 
slavery,  reported  that  they  could  not  see  how  any  real  friend 
to  the  negro  could  expect  to  benefit  him  through  abolition 
societies.  Before  such  associations  existed,  colonization  so> 
cieties  were  hastening  the  hour  when,  released  from  tfaml- 
dom,  the  negro  slave  would  be  returned  to  his  own  land,  a 
moral  and  intelligent  being.  Abolition  societies,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  forged  new  manacles,  new  irons  for  the 
black  man,  and  had  added  one  hundredfold  to  the  rigor  of 
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slavery.  They  had  ecattered  firebrands  of  discord  and  dis- 
nnion  among  the  States,  had  roused  the  turbulence  of  the 
mob,  and  had  threatened  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  private 
property.  Citizens  of  slave-holding  States  were  no  more  re- 
sponsible for  slavery  than  the  citizens  of  the  free  States. 
Slavery  was  introduced  by  their  common  ancestors.  The 
rights  of  property  in  slaves  was  secured  to  the  slaveholding 
States  and  could  not  lie  destroyed  without  their  consent. 
Slavery  was  a  part  of  the  civil  and  domestic  economy  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  and  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with  by  any  independent  authority,  State  or  Fed- 
eral The  existence  of  abolition  societies  was,  therefore,  to 
be  deplored.  Their  doctrines  did  more  harm  than  good,  for 
tbe  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
be  unwise,  inju<Hcioua,  and  highly  inexpedient* 

A  convention  of  the  "  Friends  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  "  in  Pennsylvania,  which  met  at  Harrishurg  in  May, 
after  a  session  of  two  days,  resolved ;  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  no  constitutional  power  whatever  over  tlie  re- 
lation of  master  and  slave  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Whether  Congresa  did  or  did  not  have  power  to  legislate 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
of  little  moment,  for  it  would  be  imwise  and  impolitic  in 
the  extreme  to  exercise  such  a  power.  Each  State  had  the 
sole  right  to  judge  of,  establish,  and  maintain  within  its 
borders  its  own  system  of  domestic  policy,  and  every  attempt 
by  citizens  of  one  State  to  overthrow  the  institutions  of  an- 
other was  hostile  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union. 
The  colonization  of  free  negroee  and  slaves  in  Africa  held 
out  the  only  hope  of  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
efforts  of  the  Colonization  Society  deserved  the  support  of 
all  friends  of  peace,  order,  harmony,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Union.f 

Before  adjourning  the  members  of  the  Vermont  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  passed  resolutions  that,  as  Demo- 
crats, they  could  not  justify  slavery,  either  political  or 
domestic,  and  looked  with  confidence  to  the  day  when  all 


•  The  Ubarator,  lUjr  19, 18t7. 
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men  in  the  United  States  would  be  bom  free  and  eqnal. 
While  they  deplored  the  evils  of  slavery,  they  could  not  but 
remind  the  men  of  the  North  that  the  slave  masters  were 
their  political  brethren,  and  that  all  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
slave  should  be  tempered  with  wisdom,  pnidence,  and  love.* 

In  Rhode  Island  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  questioned  the  candidates  for  Oongreas. 
Two  were  Whigs,  two  were  Democrats,  and  two — Thomas 
W,  Dorr  and  Daniel  King— were  put  forward  by  a  new 
party  organized  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  adoption 
of  a  State  constitution.  The  questions  were:  Do  you  be- 
lieve Congress  has  authority  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia?  Do  you  believe  Congress  should  sus- 
tain, unabridged,  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District?  Do  you  believe  that 
members  of  Congress  should  sustain,  by  their  votes,  the 
prayers  of  those  who  thus  petition?  Are  you  in  favor  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas?  Each  one  declared  against  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  against  the  gag  resolution,  and  avowed 
himself  a  firm  believer  in  the  authority  of  Congress  to  abol- 
ish slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District.! 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  meeting  of  Congress,  the 
belief  that  the  question  of  annexing  Texas  would  be  brought 
up  in  the  extra  session  caused  a  general  discussion  of  the 
issue  by  the  Northern  press,  and  the  calling  of  public  meet- 
ings to  protest  against  annexation.  There  is,  it  was  said  by 
the  writers  of  newspaper  editorials,  a  fixed  determination 
existing,  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the 
Union,  to  involve  us  in  the  war  between  Mexico  and  her 
rebel  subjects  in  Texas,  lor  the  purpose  of  adding  that  prov- 
ince to  our  already  too  extended  and  cumbrous  country. 
Such  a  measure  ought  to  be  vigorously  opposed,  for  it  would 
involve  us  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  would  give  great  political 
preponderance  to  the  slave-holding  States,  and  would  endan- 
ger the  safety  of  the  Union.  Our  country  is  now  extensive 
enough.     Even  now  the  remote  portions  know  hardly  any- 
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thing  of  each  other  except  by  the  collisions  of  interest  which 
lake  place  between  them.*  In  view  of  these  consequences 
it  is  high  time  for  the  people  of  the  North  to  awake.  The 
question  is  one  of  great  moment. 

Public  opinion,  however,  was  by  no  means  undivided. 
When  the  Masaachusetta  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  about  to 
hold  its  meeting  in  Boston,  in  January  of  1837,  not  a 
meeting-house,  not  a  hall  of  any  size  could  be  obtained,  and 
the  members  were  forced  to  assemble  in  a  stable  attached 
to  one  of  the  hotels.f  When  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery"? 
Convention  was  about  to  be  held  in  Boston,  in  Juno,  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  authorities  of  every  church  in  the 
city — Episcopalian,  Unitarian,  Congregational,  Universalist, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Orthodox  Congregational,  Friends,  Chris- 
tian, New  Jerusalem,  and  Catholic — for  the  use  of  their 
buildings.  ^  Some  made  no  reply;  of  such  aa  did  answer 
all  save  three  refused. 

Offended  at  such  treatment,  the  convention  in  the  course 
of  its  proceedings  called  loudly  for  the  purification  of  the 
churches,  and  resolved  that  any  man  who  held  his  brother 
man  as  property  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  Christian  Church ;  that  church  members  guilty  of  this 
sin  should  be  remonstrated  with  and,  if  incorrigible  and  per- 
sistent in  their  sin,  should  bo  put  away.  Churches,  religious 
bodies,  preachers  of  the  gospel,  were  entreated  to  make  the 
sin  of  slave  holding  a  subject  of  serious  consideration,  and 
by  prayer  and  preaching,  by  the  publication  of  opinions, 
and  by  opening  their  pulpits  and  meeting-houses,  do  all  in 
their  power  to  purify  the  Church  and  break  the  bondsman's 
chains." 

But  the  ministers  did  not  propose  to  open  their  pulpits 
any  more  than  their  meeting-houses  to  abolition  preachers, 


*  In  Tba  Liberator  for  Auguft  11-20,  1836,  are  extracte  from  Much  joumaU 
as  The  Maasachuaetta  Spy,  Bofltoo  AUa«,  New  York  Grmiiig  Poet,  Hontroer  Spec- 
utor,  HarTiiburf;  Telegraph,  Boffalo  Speotatw,  P<HtUiid  Oouiier,  and  LoweH 
Journal. 

4  Life  of  Garrison,  Vol.  11,  pp.  1S4,  1M. 

;  The  correspondcncfi  U  given  is  The  Liberator,  Maj  SA,  1887. 

"  The  Liberator,  June  %  1887. 
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and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  ^fasaa- 
chusetts  a  pastoral  letter  was  addressed  to  the  churches  iinder 
their  care^*  for  they  saw  much  to  condemn  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Abolitionists  and  their  bodies.  Garrison  was  especially 
obnoxious  because  of  his  attacks  on  the  Colonization  Society, 
of  which  a  large  number  of  ministers  were  members^  because 
he  was  not  a  member  of  any  sect  or  church,  and  because,  in 
a  criticism  of  a  sixsech  of  Dr.  Beccher's  on  tiie  increasing 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath  day,  he  laid  down  the  doctrine 
that  not  one  in  seven,  but  every  day  should  be  a  Sabbath, 
and  that  every  attempt  made  to  enforce  the  obaervance  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week  '^  by  pains  and  penalties,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  is  positive  tyranny." 

The  activity  of  women  in  the  cause  of  anti-slavery,  cir- 
culating petitions,  raising  money,  attending  anti-elaveiy 
meetings  and  fonning  societies,  was  another  subject  of  con- 
demnation. After  the  attack  on  the  Boston  Female  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  and  the  mobbing  of  Garrison  in  1835,  the 
editor  of  one  religious  Journal  declared  that  those  who  per- 
sisted in  a  course  which  led  to  such  a  riot  were  as  culpable 
as  the  rioters.  Another  remarked  that  when  it  came  to  matters 
of  grave  political  refonn  it  might  be  wiser  "  for  the  gentler 
sex  to  seek  information  at  home."  To  complaints  of  this  sort 
the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  1836,  answered 
with  a  resolution  that,  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  which  was 
the  cause  of  philanthropy,  all  God's  creatures,  white  men  and 
colored  men,  citizens  and  foreigners,  men  and  women,  had 
the  same  duties  and  the  same  rights.  Btit  when,  in  1837, 
the  Grimke  sisters  appeared  upon  the  platfonn  and  urged 
immediate  emancipation,  the  religious  pro-slavery  party  cried 
out  against  the  indelicacy  of  women  bearing  an  active  jMirt 
in  matters  of  religious  reform,  and  denounced  what  was 
called  "  Women's  Bights " ;  and  the  General  Association 
issued  the  Pastoral  Letter,  urging  that  the  churches  should 
be  closed  to  anti-slavery  lecturers,  and  that  church  members 
should  give  no  countenance  to  women  lecturers.  "  The  per- 
plexing and  agitating  subjects  now  common  amongst  tis ' 

*  The  Ubentor,  Augiut  U,  1SS7. 
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ehould  not  be  forced  upon  anj  church  as  matter  for  debate 
at  the  hazard  of  alienation  and  division;  that  if  there  were 
certain  topics  on  which  their  miniatere  did  not  preach  in  the 
manner  that  pleased  them,  it  was  a  violation  of  sacred  and 
important  rights  to  encourage  a  stranger  to  present  them; 
and  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  encourage  women  to  bear 
an  obtrusive  and  ostentatious  jmrt  in  measures  of  reform  or 
countenance  any  "  of  that  sex  who  so  far  forget  themselves 
as  to  itinerate  in  the  character  of  public  lecturers  and 
teachers." 

While  church  members  were  still  pondering  and  pastors 
still  preaching  on  the  Pastoral  Letter,  a  new  attack  was  made 
from  a  most  unexpected  quarter.  Five  anti-slavery  ministers 
of  Boston  and  the  neighborhood  issued  an  '^  Appeal  to  Cleri- 
cal Abolitionists  on  Anti-Slavery  Measures."  *  They  com- 
plained of  the  **  hasty,  unsparing,  and  ferocious  denuncia- 
tion "  by  The  Liberator  of  two  slave-o^^'ning  ministers  from 
the  South  who  had  recently  preached  in  Boston,  of  the  **  ap- 
parent tone  of  demand  with  which  The  Liberator  has  urged 
the  reading  of  anti-slavery  notices  from  the  pulpits,  and 
charged  tlie  Abolitionists  with  heaping  abuse  on  ministerB  of 
the  gospel  who  were  willing  to  aid  anti-slavery  societies,  and 
with  diverting  funds  from  home  and  foreign  missions,  and 
the  tract,  Bible,  and  educational  societies. 

Fired  by  the  appeal,  thirty-nine  students  of  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  now  issued  an  appeal  to  Abolitionista.f 
As  Abolitionists,  they  saw  with  grief  the  attacks  by  certain 
anti-slavery  publications  on  the  gospel  ministry ;  had  noticed 
with  concern  statements  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions;  condemned  public  lectures  by  females,  and  disap- 
proved of  dispoursfis  to  children  by  certain  Abolition  agents. 

While  the  quarrel  thus  started  was  at  its  height  the 
anti-slavery  world  was  shocked  to  hear  of  the  murder  of 
Elijah  Lovejoy.  Lovejoy  was  a  native  of  Maine,  and  a 
graduate  of  an  Eastern  college.  When  twenty-four  years 
old  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  became  a  teacher,  and  then  the 


*  The  Utwrfttor,  Anpiit  11,  1887. 
f  Ibid..  August  36,  1887. 
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editor  of  a  newspaper  devoted  to  tlie  intercstfi  of  Henry 
Clay.  About  1832  LovGJoy  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
studied  for  a  short  time  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, was  licensed  to  preach,  returned  to  St  Louis,  and,  in 
1833,  established  a  weekly  religious  newspaper  called  The 
Observer.  Wbile  the  subjects  of  his  editorials  were  chiefly 
of  a  religious  or  moral  kind,  they  were  not  always  so,  and 
during  1834  and  1835  slavery  was  often  a  topic  for  com- 
ment. Little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  them  till 
the  public  mind  was  excited  by  a  case  of  lynching.  Two 
men,  suspected  of  decoying  some  negroes,  were  seized,  taken 
out  into  the  country  and  given,  it  is  said,  two  hundred 
lashes.*  Threats  were  then  made  to  demolish  the  office  of 
The  Observer,  and  during  the  absence  of  Lovejoy  the  pub- 
lisher printed  a  card  that  nothing  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
should  appear  while  the  editor  was  away.f  Bxit  the  mob 
was  not  satisfied  with  such  a  temporizing  promise.  Threats 
continued  to  be  made,  and  the  owners  issued  a  second  card, 
renewing  the  promise  and  expressing  opposition  ''  to  the 
mad  schemes  of  the  Abolitionists.*'  At  a  public  meeting 
which  followed  a  few  days  later,  resolutions  were  adopted, 
declaring  that  slavery  was  sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures ;  that 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Abolitionists,  if  persisted  in,  must 
break  up  the  Union;  and  that  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  free  speech  and  free  press  did  not  imply  the  moral  right 
of  the  Abolitionists  "  to  freely  discuss  the  question  of 
slavery,  either  orally  or  through  the  medium  of  the  press."  J 
To  all  this  Lovejoy,  on  his  return,  published  a  manly 
reply,  defined  his  position,  boldly  upheld  his  right  to  discuss 
slavery  issues,  and  declared  he  never  would  surrender  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press.  Requested  to  resign,  he 
did  so;  but  when  The  Observer^  a  few  days  later,  waa  sold 
for  debt,  the  new  owner  recalled  him,  and  he  again  took  up 
his  old  duties  as  editor. 


*  Ht<moir  of  tli«  R«v  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  who  was  murdered  in  defcoiM  uf  the 
Uber^  of  the  prenn  M  Alton,  Til.,  Koreraber  7,  1837.  by  Joiepfa  0.  ud  Owes 
Loveji^y,  New  York,  1838,  pp.  166,  166 

t  Meoiuir  of  the  R«t.  Elijah  P.  Lorejoy,  pp.  187,  188. 

\  Ibid.,  pp.  lSS-40. 
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Belief  that  the  paper  would  be  better  supported  on  free 
soil  now  led  to  the  determination  to  remove  it  to  Alton,  a 
little  town  across  the  river  in  Illinois.*  But  Lovejoy  was 
not  destined  to  go  in  peace,  for  in  the  same  issue  which  con- 
tained the  notice  of  removal  was  bitter  criticism  of  a  charge 
of  Judge  Lawless  to  a  grand  jury. 

Some  time  before,  a  negro,  in  resisting  arrest,  stabbed 
and  killed  a  white  man;  and  for  tliia  was  taken  from  jail 
by  a  moll,  hanged  in  chains  to  a  tree,  and  burned  alive.  This 
act  of  violence  it  became  tlie  duty  of  Judge  Lawless  to  bring 
before  the  grand  jury,  and  in  his  charge  he  laid  down  the 
doctrine  that  a  crime  which,  if  done  by  one  or  two  men 
would  properly  be  punished  with  death,  might  be  perpe- 
trated by  a  mob  with  impunity,  as  an  act  "  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  law."  For  the  remarks  Lovejoy  made  on  this 
charge  the  mob  in  St,  Louis  tore  down  his  office.  The  press, 
meantime,  had  been  delivered  at  Alton  by  a  steamboat  cap- 
tain, and  while  lying  on  the  river  bank  was  smashed  to  pieces 
by  half  a  dozen  citizens  of  the  place.f 

A  meeting  of  the  more  cool-headed  citizens  of  Alton, 
held  the  same  day,  denounced  abolitionism,  but  repudiated 
mob  violence  and  promised  to  make  good  Lovejoy's  losses. 
A  new  press  was  accordingly  purchased  at  Cincinnati;  The 
Observer  was  reestablished,  and  for  nearly  a  year  was  immo- 
lested ;  but  in  July,  1837,  another  rupture  occurred.  In  one 
editorial  Lovejoy  had  heartily  approved  the  signing  of  peti- 
tions for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  in  another,  written  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  had  urged 
the  formation  of  a  State  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Such  doc- 
trines were  too  much  for  pro-slavery  men,  and  at  a  public 
meeting,  held  a  few  days  later,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  Lovejoy  and  ascertain  if  he  intended  spread- 
ing abolition  doctrines  through  the  columns  of  The  Observer. 
The  committee  sent  him  the  resolutions  enclosed  in  a  letter, 
to  which  he  replied  that  the  right  of  a  mass  meeting  to 
decide  what  sentiments  should  or  should  not  be  discussed 
in  a  newspaper  could  not  be  recognized.    Liberty  of  speech 


•Moolr  of  tha  Rffr.  EUJah  P.  LoTe>)^  pp.  178,  m. 
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and  freedom  of  the  press  were  not  to  Ikj  called  in  question 
by  any  man  or  body  of  men.*  Threats  having  failed  to 
quiet  him,  the  mob  again  rose  and,  one  night  in  August, 
entered  the  office  of  The  Observer  and  destroyed  type,  press, 
and  furniture. 

Lovejoy,  far  from  disheartened^  now  issued  an  appeal 
to  the  friends  and  aiibacribers  of  The  Observer^  asked  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  with  which  to  estahliflh  a  new  offioe, 
and  secured  such  support  that,  toward  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber, another  press  arrived  and  was  stored  in  a  warehouse. 
Preparations  to  protect  it  were  made  by  the  friends  of  Love- 
joy  ;  but  at  the  request  of  the  mayor  of  Alton  it«  safety  was 
entrusted  to  his  keeping.  A  constable  was  then  stationed 
at  the  door  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  moment  he  left  a  dozen 
men,  with  handkerchiefs  over  their  faces,  entered  the  ware- 
house by  force,  rolled  the  press  across  the  street  to  the  river 
bank,  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  the  fragments  into  the 
Mississippi.  A  fourth  press  was  now  ordered,  and  one  Sun- 
day night  in  November  reached  St  Louis,  where  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  captain  of  the  steamboat  to  land  it 
at  Alton  at  three  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning. 

On  Monday  the  mayor  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  press  at  St.  Louis,  and  requested  to  appoint  special  con- 
stables to  keep  tho  peace,  and  that  evening  some  fifty  men 
met  in  tlie  stone  warehouse,  where  the  press  was  to  be  stored, 
to  act  as  the  mayor  might  decide.  Promptly  at  three 
oV*lock  the  boat  made  fast  to  the  river  bank,  and,  despite 
the  blowing  of  horns  and  the  gathering  of  a  small  mob.  the 
press  was  landed  and  housed.  During  Tuesday  no  demon- 
stration was  made ;  but  that  night  the  mob  assembled  around 
the  warehouse  and  demanded  the  press,  and  when  refused 
began  to  hurl  stones  at  the  windows.  Soon  a  gun  was  fired^ 
and  then  another;  whereupon  one  of  tLe  defenders  of  the 
press  discharged  his  piece  and  killed  a  man  in  the  crowd. 
The  mob  then  withdrew;  but  soon  returned,  and  placing  a 
ladder  against  the  building  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  roof. 
Lovejoy  and  a  few  of  Lis  supporters  made  a  sally  to  prevent 


•  Utaum  of  the  Rev.  EUjfth  Lorejoj,  pp.  Slfr-a&S  ud  SSft-itas. 
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this,  and  while  standing  near  the  door  Lovejoy  receivod  five 
balls  in  his  body,  and  died  a  few  moments  later.  The  in- 
mates of  the  building  then  beat  a  hasty  retreat;  the  mob 
entered  unresisted,  and  the  press  having  been  thrown  from 
a  window,  was  broken  to  pieces  with  a  sledge  hammer. 

Throughout  the  slave-holding  States  the  one  opinion  was 
that  Lovejoy  had  received  what  he  deserved.  We  condemn 
mob  violence,  said  the  Missouri  Republican^  but  when  wc 
see  a  man  recklessly,  wantonly,  and  mischievously  persist 
in  a  course  which  others  are  sure  to  regard  as  an  outrage  on 
their  feelings,  which  is  sure  to  inflame  the  popular  mind 
and  lead  to  violence,  we  have  but  little  sympathy  for  his 
sufferings.  He  who  willfully  excites  the  tempest  should  be 
the  first  to  feel  its  violence.  If,  said  a  religious  newspaper 
published  in  North  Carolina,  we  know  anything  about  the 
laws  of  Christian  morality,  as  great  an  amount  of  guilt  lies 
at  the  door  of  Mr.  Lovejoy  as  at  that  of  any  of  his  assailants. 

In  the  great  stronghold  of  anti-slavery  Lovejoy  was  re- 
garded as  the  first  martyr  to  the  cau.se.  Memorial  services 
were  preached ;  public  meetings  were  held  and  resolutions 
passed ;  anti-slavery  newspapers  appeared  in  mourning  dress ; 
anti-slavery  .societies  passed  resolution.s,  and  the  press  of  the 
North  very  generally  denoimced  this  new  gag  by  mob  vio- 
lence. In  Boston  an  application  to  the  aldermen  for  the 
use  of  Faneuil  Hall  for  a  public  meeting  was  at  first  refused, 
lest  it  should  provoke  a  mob.  But  a  meeting  of  citizens, 
held  in  the  Supreme  Court  room  to  consider  the  reasons 
assigned  for  refusing  the  u.se  of  the  hall,  sent  a  committee 
to  renew  the  application.  Permission  was  then  given,  and 
the  meeting  was  held  and  made  memorable  in  anti-slavery 
annals  by  a  famous  speech  of  Wendell  Phillips: 

Congress  by  that  time  was  in  session,  and  to  it,  day  after 
day,  hundreds  of  petitions  came  pouring  in,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District. 

In  the  Senate  for  a  while  they  were  laid  upon  the  table; 
but  trouble  began  when  a  petition  was  presented  from  women 
of  Gloucester  County,  Xew  Jersey,  and  a  motion  made  to 
refer  it  to  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  A 
Senator  promptly  moved  that  the  motion  be  laid  upon  the 
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table,  but  withdrew  it  at  the  request  of  Clay,  who  said  it 
was  manifest  that  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  District  waa 
daily  engaging  more  and  more  of  the  public  attention.  Was 
abolition  spreading,  or  waa  it  mixed  up  with  other  matters, 
as  the  belief  that  the  sacred  right  of  petition  was  assailed  ? 
The  duty  of  the  Senate,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  to  inquire 
into  and  understand  the  subject  well.  Many  of  the  peti- 
tioners, undoubtedly,  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  slavery 
should  be  abolished.  They  were  contending  for  what  thoy 
considered  a  great  constitutional  right  Would  it  not  be 
wise,  then,  in  order  to  allay  the  excitement  and  calm  and 
tranquilize  the  public  mind,  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  com- 
mittee that  nhould  elicit  the  facts,  reason  coolly,  and  present 
their  conclusions  dispassionately  to  the  non  slave-holding 
States? 

Calhoun  replied  that  ho  had  foreseen  what  this  issue 
would  come  to:  he  knew  its  origin,  and  it  lay  deeper  than 
waa  supposed.  It  grew  out  of  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  that 
was  daily  increasing,  and  must  be  crushed  or,  by  and  by, 
it  would  dissolve  the  Union.  Accept  the  petitions,  and  tlie 
Senate  would  next  be  asked  to  act  on  them.  He  waa  for 
no  conciliation,  no  temporizing.  Instead  of  yielding  an  inch 
he  would  rise  in  opposition,  and  he  hoped  every  man  from 
the  South  would  stand  by  him  and  help  to  put  down  this 
growing  evil.  There  was  but  one  question  that  could  ever 
dissolve  the  Union,  and  that  was  involved  with  slavery.  A 
man  must  see  very  little  of  what  was  going  on  if  he  did  not 
perceive  that  the  spirit  of  abolition  was  growing,  and  that 
the  rising  generation  was  strongly  imbued  with  it* 

A  Senator  from  Virginia  scouted  the  idea  that  fanati- 
cism was  not  back  of  the  petitions.  Oh,  it  was  not  fanati- 
cism, it  was  not  humanity,  it  was  not  philanthropy;  it  waa 
patriotism,  a  desire  to  assert  and  maintain  inviolate  the  great 
right  of  petition.  No  man  in  the  whole  land  more  dearly 
loved,  or  would  more  sacredly  guard  than  he,  the  inestimable 
right  of  petition  as  asserted  and  practiced  in  England,  and 
thence  ingrafted  in  our  written  Constitution.     But,  like  ail 
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good  things,  it  was  liable  to  abuse  and  had  ita  limits.  The 
people  had  a  right  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition — for 
what?  To  take  away  hia  right  to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness?  No;  but  to  redress  grievancea 
to  which  the  lawmaking  power  could  apply  a  remedy;  but 
the  grievances  must  be  within  the  law  and  the  Constitution. 
Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  custom 
of  laying  the  petitions  on  the  table,  which  was  tantamount 
to  B  rejection,  had  done  much  to  increaiie  their  number.  Be- 
fore Congress  made  war  on  the  right  of  petition  this  excite- 
ment over  slavery  in  the  District  was  not  in  existence.  It 
had  been  raised  and  created  by  the  opposition,  the  resistance, 
the  particular  and  invidious  discrimination  made  against 
petitions  of  this  sort.  No  cAse  oould  be  supposed  which 
would  justify  the  rejection  of  the  right  of  petition. 

After  debate  had  run  on  in  this  way  for  some  time  Cal- 
houn again  took  the  floor  and  said  that  the  course  urged  by 
Clay  was  sure  to  produce,  not  to  allay,  excitement.  If  one 
Btep  were  yielded,  the  fanatical  spirit  would  be  reanimated. 
It  had  been  stated  that  receiving  the  petitions  would  imply 
considering,  discussing,  deciding  on  them.  In  what  situa- 
tion would  all  this  put  the  South?  He  did  not  ask  how  the 
North  would  be  affected;  for  hia  purpose  waa  to  keep  the 
South  united  on  this  subject  with  a  susceptibility  always 
alive.  The  Southeni  States  must  first  preserve  themselves, 
and  then  the  Union.  Clay  replied  that  he  looked  to  the 
whole  Union,  and  not  to  any  part  or  section  more  than  to 
another.  He  had  no  despondencies,  as  had  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  slave  or  any  other 
question  on  the  permanency  of  the  Union.  He  had  no  fears 
for  the  Union.  His  purpose  was  to  preserve  the  Union  and 
separate  fanaticism  from  those  capable  of  listening  to  rea- 
son. There  would  be  no  ground  lost  by  arguing,  and  that 
cause  must  be  a  bad  one  that  did  not  admit  of  reasoning. 
Calhoun  answered  tijat  there  were  cases  in  which  reason- 
ing and  argimient  were  absurd  and  cowardly.  Suppose  a 
petition  were  sent  asking  that  the  manufactories  of  the  North 
be  burned,  would  the  Senator  stop  to  reason  on  such  a  propo- 
sition ?    Suppoee  Congress  was  petitioned  to  give  the  prop- 
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erty  of  the  rich  to  the  poor,  would  ho  reaaon  about  that? 
Abolition  in  the  District  was  the  first  step.  The  next  would 
be  to  destroy  the  slave  trade  between  the  States,  and  then 
the  attempt  would  be  made  to  destroy  slavery  in  the  States. 
Congress  would  then  discuss  the  right  of  the  Southern  man 
to  property  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  Soutii- 
em  man  who  allowed  it  to  be  drawn  into  discussion  sacri- 
ficed the  rights  of  the  South.  At  the  end  of  the  debate  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  receive  the  petitions 
was  renewed  and  decided  in  the  affirmative.* 

The  next  day  Mr.  Swift  presented  a  memorial  and  some 
resolutions  from  the  Le^slature  of  Vermont.+  Petitions 
had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  State  declaring  that  Congress 
had  power  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  Dia- 
trict  and  in  the  several  territories,  and  to  prohibit  the  slave 
trade  between  the  States;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  use  this  power,  and  that  as  Congress  had  no  authority  to 
incorporate  into  the  Union  a  separate  and  indopendent  State, 
the  Senators  of  Vermont  ought  to  be  instructed  and  her  rep- 
resentatives requested  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  The  committee  to  which  the  petitions 
were  sent  reported  that  it  could  find  in  the  Constitution  no 
provision  empowering  Congress  to  incorporate  with  our  ter- 
ritory a  separate  and  independent  State.  Xew  States  might 
be  admitted,  but  they  must  be  those  and  only  tbode  whose 
constitutions  had  been  authorized  and  approved  by  Congress. 
The  purchases  of  Ty>uisiana  and  Florida  were  not  prece- 
dents, for  they,  too,  were  unconstitutional.  But  popular 
approbation  and  the  belief  that  these  acquisitions  were  necee- 
sary  alone  prevented,  at  the  time,  any  strong  opposition  to 
the  purchase  or  serious  examination  of  the  right  to  acquire 
tbem.  But  there  were  other  objections  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas  besides  lack  of  constitutional  power.  Texas  was  a 
slave-holding  State;  and  to  slavery,  in  any  form,  the  people 
of  Vermont  had  ever  been  opposed.  To  consent  to  be  drawn 
into  close  and  fraternal  bonds  with  a  people  who,  beyond 
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any  yet  knovm  in  modern  times,  had  made  the  most  delib- 
erate and  heartless  assault  on  human  freedom,  would,  there- 
fore, be  inconsistent  in  Vermont,  and  would  prove  that  she 
had  somewhat  cooled  in  her  fervor  for  liberty. 

The  most  ardent  advocAtes  of  annexation  urged  it  not 
because  our  population  was  too  crowded^  but  because  it  added 
to  and  strengthened  the  alave-hoUUng  influence  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Government.  The  anarchy  and  <lisonler  pre- 
vailing in  the  South ;  the  outrages  which  her  own  citizens, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  free  States,  had  suffered  for  two  years 
post,  outrages  provoked,  for  the  moat  part,  by  an  honorable 
advocacy  of  liberty  and  a  not  less  honorable  condemnation 
of  slavery,  outrages  that  had  been  passed  by  unnoticed  and 
unpunished  by  the  proper  tribunal;  the  fearful  sacrifices  of 
Northern  interests  demanded  by  the  South  for  the  security 
of  her  peculiar  institutions,  such  as  the  surrender  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  liberty  of  the  press,  the  right  of  petition — 
all  theee  united  justified  the  apprehension  that  the  additional 
political  strength  which  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  give 
to  the  slave-lioUling  interests  would  soon  lead  either  to  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  or  to  the  political  degradation  of  the 
free  States. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommended  the  adoption  of 
a  'set  of  resolutions  protesting  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  or  the  admission  of  any  slave-holding  State,  and  de- 
claring that  Congress  had  power  to  abolish  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  territories, 
and  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  between  the  States.  These 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  T^slature  and  forwarded 
to  Senator  Swift.  After  presenting  the  memorial  Mr.  Swift 
moved  that  it  be  printed  and  Inid  on  the  table.  Against  this 
King,  of  Alabama,  protested.  The  paper,  he  said,  was  an 
infamous  Hbel  and  an  insult  to  the  South.  Calhoun  believed 
the  present  was  a  moment  of  the  deepest  importance.  He 
had  long  foreseen  the  present  state  of  things,  and  now  the 
time  had  actually  come  when  it  was  to  be  settled  whether 
the  North  and  South  were  to  remain  one  united  and  happy 
people,  or  the  Union  be  dissolved  by  the  hand  of  violence, 
Vermont  had  struck  a  deep  and  dangerous  blow  into  the 
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vitals  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  a  time  for  action ;  but  he 
was  not  prepared  just  then  to  act,  so  he  would  move  to  lay 
the  memorial  on  the  table,  pledging  himself  to  call  it  up 
after  he  had  time  to  determine  what  was  beat  to  be  done. 
The  subject  should  not  rest  till  it  had  received  final  treat- 
ment hy  the  Senate.  After  some  debate  Mr.  Swift  with- 
drew the  memorial  and  promised  to  present  it  again  a  week 
later.  When  that  day  came  he  gave  notice  that,  as  many 
Senators  were  absent,  he  would  defer  the  presentation  till 
the  Senate  was  full.  On  the  following  day  Calhoun  sub- 
mitted what  he  intended  to  be  his  reply  to  the  memorial  of 
Vermont 

It  consisted  of  sis  resolutions.  The  first  set  forth  that 
in  adopting  the  Constitxition  each  State  acted  as  a  sovereign, 
free,  and  independent  State ;  that  each  for  itself,  by  its  own 
volimtary  assent,  entered  the  Union  with  a  view  to  its  in- 
creased security  against  all  dangers,  domestic  aa  well  as 
foreign.  The  second  asserted  that  in  delegating  a  portion 
of  their  powers  to  the  Federal  Govommont,  the  States  re- 
tained severally  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  over  their  own 
domestic  institutions  and  police ;  and  that  any  intermeddling 
by  one  or  more  States,  or  by  a  combination  of  their  citizens, 
with  the  domestic  institutions  or  police  of  the  others,  on 
any  groimd  or  under  any  protest  whatever,  political,  moral, 
or  religious,  was  an  asstimption  of  superiority  not  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution,  insulting  to  the  States  interfered 
with,  and  dangerous  to  their  peace  and  tranquillity.  The 
Federal  Government,  the  third  stated,  was  a  common  agent 
instituted  by  the  States  to  carry  out  the  powers  they  had 
delegated  for  their  common  security  and  prosperity;  that  it 
was  in  duty  boimd  to  so  use  these  powers  as  to  give  security 
to  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  States  and  to  resist  all 
attempts  by  one  portion  of  the  Union  to  use  it  as  an  instru- 
ment to  attack  the  domestic  institutions  of  another  or  to 
weaken  or  destroy  them.  Domestic  slavery,  said  the  fourth, 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  institutions  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States,  existed  when  the  Constitution  was 
formed,  was  recognized  by  it  as  constituting  an  essential 
element  in  the  distribution  of  its  powers  among  the  States, 
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and  no  change  of  focling  on  the  part  of  other  States  oould 
justify  them  or  their  citizenfl  in  open  and  systematic  attacks 
thereon  with  a  view  to  its  overthrow.  The  in  termed  dling, 
said  the  fifth,  of  any  St^te  or  States,  or  of  their  citizens,  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District,  or  in  the  territories,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  immoral  or  sinful,  or  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  any  act  witli  that  end  in  view,  would  be  a  direct 
and  dangerous  attack  f)n  the  institutions  of  the  slave-holding 
States.  The  sixth  set  fortli  that  the  Union  of  the  States 
rested  on  equality  of  rights  and  advantages,  and  whatever 
destroyed  that  equality  tended  to  destroy  the  Union.  It  was 
the  solemn  duty  of  all,  therefore,  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
discriminate  between  the  State-s  in  extending  the  benefits  of 
the  Government,  and  to  refuse  to  extend  to  the  South  any 
advantages  which  might  arise  from  the  annexation  of  a  new 
State  or  Territory,  on  the  pretext  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  was  sinful  or  immoral,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
equality  of  rights  which  the  Constitution  was  intended  to 
secure.*  "~ 

The  resolntiona  were  ordered  printed,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  Mr.  Norvell,  of  Michigan,  offered  a  set  of  resolu- 
tione  on  the  subject  of  abolition  and  abolition  pctitions.+ 
The  Federal  Government  was  declared  to  be  one  of  limited 
powers ;  the  States  in  their  reserved  powers  were  sovereign, 
free,  and  independent  political  communities;  and  any  inter- 
ference by  one  or  more  States,  or  by  the  people  of  one  or 
more,  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  any  other  was  a  pal- 
pable and  dangerous  infraction  of  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  likely  to  sever  the  links  which  bound  the  States 
together.  The  Senate,  therefore,  would  neither  receive  nor 
entertain  any  petition,  memorial,  resolution,  or  other  paper 
praying  Congpeea  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade ;  nor  receive 
nor  entertain  any  paper  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  unless  it  came  from  the  people  of  the  District 

Still  another  set  of  resolntions,  intended  to  he  a  direct 
reply   to  thoac  of  Calhoun,  were  next   submitted   by  Mr. 
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Morris.  The  Constitution,  according  to  Morris,  had  been 
framed  by  the  States  acting  in  their  sovereign  capacities; 
but  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  people  acting  through  agents 
especially  elected  for  the  purpose.  The  people,  in  delegat- 
ing a  portion  of  their  |n>wer  to  the  Federal  Government, 
retained  exclusive  control  of  their  domestic  institutions,  and 
reserved  to  individuals  and  to  States  tlie  full  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  to  discuss  the  domestic  institutions 
of  any  of  the  States.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  that  of  any  of  the  States,  to  restrain  this 
liberty  would  be  an  exercise  of  unauthorized  power  and  in- 
sulting to  the  people  of  the  States  so  interfered  with ;  for 
each  State  alone  has  power  to  punish  individuals  for  the 
abuse  of  this  liberty  within  its  jurisdiction.  Domestic 
slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  J 
was  declared  to  be  a  moral  and  political  evil.  Its  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  not 
recognized  by  that  instrument  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  over  the  States;  and  no  change  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  States  could  justify  them 
or  their  citizens  in  open  and  systematic  attacks  on  the  right 
of  petition,  on  freedom  of  speech,  or  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  right  of  any  State  to  endeavor,  by  all  lawful  and  con*^ 
stitntional  means,  to  abolish  what  is  sinful  and  immoral 
•was  not  to  be  disputed,  and  Congress  alone  had  power  to 
abolish  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  and  in 
the  Territories.  An  act  for  this  purpose  would  be  constitu- 
tional. The  union  of  the  States  rested  ou  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  people,  and  not  on  any  advantages  it  might 
afford  to  any  particular  State,  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  resist  all  attempts  to  discriminate  between  the  States, 
and  to  annex  any  new  Territory  or  State  with  a  view  to  tha^ 
advantage  of  any  State  or  its  peculiar  domestic  institutions 
would  be  unwise,  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
Still  another  view  was  expressed  by  Mr.  McKean  in  two 
resolutions  setting  forth  that  Congress  had  no  constitutional 
right  to  abolish  slavery  in  any  State  wherein  it  then  ex- 
isted, and  that  it  was  not  expedient,  at  that  time,  to  legis- 
late concerning  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colimibia. 
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Meantime  the  discussion  of  Calhoun's  resolutions  had 
begun.  The  first  was  adopted  aa  presented ;  the  second  was 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  '*  assumption  of  supe- 
riority "  and  "  insulting  to  the  States  interfered  with  " ;  in 
the  fourth  the  phrases  "  essential  element  "  and  "  distribution 
of  its  powers  "  were  changed  to  *'  important  element "  and 
"  apportionment  of  its  powers."  While  the  fifth  was  under 
debate  Clay  announced  that  he  could  not  vote  for  it  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  had  been  presented.  Whether  the  Con- 
stitution was  framed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  act- 
ing collectively,  or  by  the  separate  States  composing  the 
Confederacy  was  a  question  which,  he  had  always  thought, 
had  received  more  importance  than  it  deserved.  Whether 
formed  in  the  one  way  or  the  other,  the  powers  granted  in  it 
were  exactly  the  same,  and  the  real  question  was  not  how 
the  Constitution  was  framed,  but  what  is  it?  He  could 
not,  again,  but  consider  the  combination  of  the  subject  of 
abolition  with  tliat  alien  and  the  most  exciting  of  all  subjects 
at  the  present  time,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  as  most  unneces- 
sary and  most  unfortunate.  In  his  opinion  the  best  way 
to  check  the  spirit  of  abolition  was  to  receive  the  petitions 
respectfully  and  refer  them  to  the  Committee  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  mode  of  disposing  of  these  petitions  lately 
pursued  by  the  Senate  certainly  had  not  produced  the  tran- 
quilizing  effect  so  anxiously  desired.  The  Abolitionists  had 
not  diminished.  They  had  increased,  and,  from  most  satis- 
factory information,  they  had  increased  because  they  had 
been  able  to  persuade  many  that  the  right  of  petition  had 
been  denied.  If  additional  succor  were  given  them  by  coup- 
ling the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  the  same  resolutions,  with 
the  subject  of  abolition,  then  indeed  there  was  much  reason 
to  fear  that  the  North  would,  at  no  distant  day,  be  united 
as  one  man.  A  wiser  course  was  to  keep  the  Abolitionists 
separate  from  all  other  classes,  and  the  subject  of  abolition 
apart  from  and  distinct  from  the  right  of  petition,  from 
Texas,  and  from  all  other  subjects. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  general  subject,  with  the 
pemiiAsi(m  of  the  Senate,  he  would  read  some  resolutions 
covering  the  whole  ground  occupied  by  any  of  the  petitions 
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in  respect  to  slavery.  The  resolutions  which  Clay  then  read 
Bet  forth  that  domestic  slavery  was  subject  to  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  States  in  which  it  existed^  and  that  neither  the 
people  of  any  non-alave  holding  State  nor  Congress  could 
rightfully  exercise  any  power  whatever  to  interfere  in  any 
manner  therewith.  If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  the  spirit  of  peace,  harmony,  and  union  which 
should  animate  every  memher  of  the  Confederacy,  should 
present  to  the  Senate  any  petitions  touching  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  any  of  the  States,  such  petitions  should  be  in- 
stantly rejected,  without  debate  and  without  further  pro- 
ceedings. When  Maryland  and  Virginia  ceded  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  United  States,  slavery  existed  in  both 
these  States,  and  as  it  still  existed  in  both  of  them,  it  could 
not  he  abolished  in  the  District  without  a  violation  of  that 
good  faith  which  was  implied  in  the  cession  and  acceptance 
of  the  Territory;  nor,  unless  compensation  were  made  to  the 
slave  owners,  without  an  infringement  of  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution;  nor  without  exciting  just  alarm  in  the 
States  recognizing  slavery  far  transcending  in  raiachievoua 
tendency  any  benefit  which  could  be  accomplished  by  aboli- 
tion. Therefore  it  was  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
Senate  that  slavery  ought  not  to  be  abolished  in  the  District ; 
but  it  felt  itself  constrained  to  declare  that  it  held  itself 
bound  to  receive  and  respectfully  treat  any  petitions,  couched 
in  decorous  language,  presented  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  touching  slavery  in  the  District ;  and  that  such  peti- 
tions when  received  should  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee.  To  abolish  slavery  in  Florida,  the  only  Terri- 
tory in  which  it  existed,  would  be  highly  inexpedient  be- 
cause of  the  serious  alarm  which  would  thereby  be  excited 
in  the  States  sustaining  slavery;  because  the  people  of  that 
Territory  had  not  asked  that  it  be  done;  because  when  the 
Territory  was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union  they  would 
be  entitled  to  decide  that  question  for  themselves ;  and  because 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  a  solemn  compromise  by  which^ 
while  slavery  was  prohibited  north  it  was  admitted  south  of 
the  line  thirty-six-thirty  north  latitude. 

These  resolutions,  Clay  said,  contained  nothing  abstract 
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or  metaphysical.  They  related  to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  States,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  Florida, 
the  only  Territory  wherein  slavery  then  existed,  and  to  the 
slave  trade  between  the  slave-holding  States.  They  covered 
the  whole  field,  and  nothing  but  the  field;  had  no  ulterior 
views,  and  approached  the  subject  directly  and  without  the 
necessity  of  any  interpretation.  He  ended  by  moving  bis 
third  resolution  as  an  amendment  to  the  fifth  of  the  series 
offered  by  Calhoun.  But  much  debate  took  place  and  much 
amendment  was  made  before  it  was  adopted,  and  in  sub- 
stance declared  that  the  interference  by  the  citizens  of  any 
of  the  States  with  the  view  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  would  be  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  security  of  the 
people  of  the  District ;  that  any  act  of  Congress  designed  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
faith  implied  in  the  cession  by  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
a  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  people  of  the  slave-holding 
States,  and  would  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  disturb 
and  endanger  the  Union ;  that  any  attempt  of  Congress  to 
abolish  slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  in 
which  it  existed  would  create  serious  alarm  and  just  appre- 
hension in  the  States  sustaining  that  domestic  institution; 
would  be  a  violation  of  good  faith  toward  the  people  of  any 
such  Territory,  because  they  had  not  asked  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  therein,  and  because,  when  any  such  Territory  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  the  people  thereof  would 
be  entitled  to  decide  that  quesUon  for  themselves. 

The  sixth  of  Calhoim^s  resolutions  wa.s  laid  on  the  table, 
as  the  subject  was  one  that  could  be  more  appropriately  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  resolutions  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas  introduced  by  Preston,  of  South  Carolina.* 

In  the  TTouse  the  presentation  of  petitions  and  memo- 
rials touching  slavery  in  the  District  and  in  the  Territories, 
and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  productive  on  more  than 
one  occasion  of  scenes  of  great  excitement  Late  in  Decem- 
ber,  Mr.   Slade   presented   two  memorials   from   Vermont 


*  CongnwUinal  Globe,  35Ui  Oongren,  Stl  Sessicm,  Appendix  pp.  Sl^sa ;  9e-41 ; 
68-«S;  60-74 
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praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  tlie  Difltrict,  and 
moved  tfaat  they  he  referred  to  a  special  oominittee.  But 
debate  threatening  to  arise,  they  were  laid  over.  WLen  at 
last  they  were  taken  up,  Mr.  Slade  read  one,  complained  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Uouse  disposed  of  abolition  peti- 
tions, and  charged  preconcerted  action  by  Southern  mem- 
bers, some  of  whom  invariably  rose  and  moved  to  lay  all 
motions  for  reference  on  the  table.  Mr.  Wise  repelled  the 
charge.  Mr.  Dawson  called  on  Sladc  to  explain  his  remarks^ 
and  when  he  had  done  so  and  began  to  discuss  slavery,  the 
chairman  stopped  him.  He  then  modified  the  motion  to 
refer  to  a  select  committee  by  adding  the  words,  **  with  in- 
structions to  report  a  bill  abolishing  slavery  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  " ;  went  on  with  his  speech  amidst  calla 
to  order,  requests  for  the  floor^  appeals  to  the  chair,  and 
motions  to  adjourn;  quoted  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States,  and 
was  about  to  take  up  that  of  Virginia  when  Wise  called  liim 
to  order. 

The  chair  having  ruled  in  his  favor,  he  read  a  memorial 
of  Franklin  on  slavery,  and  was  about  to  show  the  state  of 
feeling  in  Virgiuia  previous  to  the  date  of  the  memorial, 
when  Wise  rose  and  asked  his  colleagues  to  retire  with  him 
from  the  hall.  Mr.  Holsey  made  a  like  request  to  the  Oeoi^;ia 
delegation  and  hoped  every  Southern  member  present  would 
leave  the  chamber.  Mr.  Khctt  then  annoimced  that  the  South 
Carolina  delegation  had  consulted  and  agreed  to  meet  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  whereupon  numbers  of  the  Southern  delegates 
left  the  halL  Great  confusion  foUowed.  Objection  was 
made  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  proceeding,  and  the 
speaker  was  about  to  take  the  question  of  permitting  him, 
when  the  House  adjourned.  Mr.  Campbell^  of  South  Caro- 
lina, then  announced  that  many  of  the  Southern  delegates 
had  assembled  in  the  District  Committee  room,  and  that  be 
was  instructed  to  request  the  immediate  attendance  of  all 
gentleman  representing  slave-holding  States. 

The  ehairman  of  the  meeting  was  Mr.  Patton,  and  from 
bim,  the  next  day,  came  a  request  for  consent  to  introduce 
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a  resolution.  Adams  objected ;  but  the  rules  were  suspended 
and  the  resolution  introduced.* 

Mr.  Patton  then  made  a  few  remarks  stating  why  the 
resolution  was  introduced  and  moved  the  previous  question. 
Adams  at  once  arose  and  had  said,  **  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man precedes  his  resolution,"  when  the  chamber  rang  with 
cries  of  "  Order,  order,  order  I  "  and  Adams  was  commanded 
to  take  his  seat  The  demand  for  the  previous  question  was 
then  seconded  by  the  House;  the  question  *'  Shall  the  main 
question  be  now  put  ? "  was  in  order,  and  the  main  question 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  was  carried  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  yeas  to  seventy-four  nays.  A\1ien  Adams's  name 
was  called  be  rose  and  said,  ^*  I  hold  the  resohition  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
right  of  my  constituents  and  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  petition,  and  of  my  right  to  freedom  of  speech,  as 
a  member  of  this  house."  After  all  had  voted  and  the  clerk 
had  read  the  list  Adams  rose  and  said  that  he  did  not  hear 
his  name  called  and  asked  to  have  his  answer  entered. 
The  speaker  replied  that  the  only  answer  that  could  be  given 
was  aye  or  nay.  Adams  then  moved  that  his  answer  be  en- 
tered on  the  journal  as  he  gave  it  The  speaker  ruled  the 
motion  out  of  order ;  whereupon  Adams  asked  that  bis  request 
and  the  speaker's  decision  be  recorded  as  part  of  the  journal. 

A  week  later,  after  presenting  sundry  petitions  touching 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree  and  the  manufacture  of 
silk,  Adams  announced  that  he  would  present  a  petition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Halifax  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District.  This  he  did  because  he  believed  the  resolu- 
tion laying  all  such  petitions  upon  the  table  was  unconsti- 
tutional, null,  and  void  ;  and  because  he  did  not  consider  him- 
self bound  by  that  resolution  any  further  than  he  was  bound 
by  physical  force.  He  had  also  a  petition  demanding  that 
the  resolution  should  be  rescinded  by  the  House  M'hich  he 

***JB!aMWv«rf,  Tlut  «ll  peiitioni,  memorials,  and  pap«n  touching  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  or  th<<  tiujiug,  »«IUDp,  or  transferring  of  slavea  in  any  SULe,  iliiitrict, 
or  terrttorj  of  th«  United  StatM  b«  laid  upon  the  uhle  wiLhrrut  ^>ei^g  debated, 
printed,  read,  or  referred,  and  that  no  farther  aotion  whaterer  aball  br  bad 
tbareon." 
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would  offer  later.  He  would  also  say  that  sincse  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  he  had  received  a  great  number  of  petitions 
from  Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  expressing  in  the  strong- 
est terms  the  indignation  of  the  petitioners  at  that  tyrannical 
and  unjustifiable  measure.  The  chair  intimated  that  his  re- 
marks were  irrelevant;  whereupon  Adams  replied,  '*  I  do  not 
submit  to  that  resolution  any  more  than  I  am  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  power  of  the  House.  I  denounce  it  as  unconsti- 
tutional and  oppressive/* 

The  effect  of  the  gag  resolution  on  the  people  was  quickly 
apparent  To  sign  protests  denouncing  it  as  a  violation  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  petition,  and  of  the  representative 
to  freedom  of  apeecli,  and  a  1h>M  asHumption  of  authority  dan- 
gerous to  representative  government,  the  rights  of  minorities, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  became  the  fashion  of  the 
hour.  From  Massachusetta  came  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty;  from  New  York  nearly  fifty;  from  Pennsylvania 
nearly  thirty ;  from  Ohio  thirty.  Indeed,  the  only  free  State 
from  which  none  came  was  Illinois.  The  GUjneral  Court  of 
Massachusetts  protested  against  the  gag  as  an  assumption  of 
power,  as  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  as  sub- 
versive of  the  principles  of  free  institutions,  at  war  with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  people,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  the  States,  and  dangerous  to  the  Union.*  Con- 
necticut also  sent  a  protest  in  much  the  same  words,  f 

In  the  midst  of  this  petition  signing  and  protesting,  a 
new  attack  on  freedom  of  speech  was  made  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  a  pro-slavery  mob  destroyed  Pennsylvania  Hall. 
Driven  from  the  churches,  halls,  and  public  buildings  of  that 
city,  the  abolitionist,  anti-slavery  people,  and  friends  of  free 
discussion  had  put  up  a  building,  named  it  Pennsylvania 
Hall,  because  the  motto  of  the  State  was  Virtue,  Liberty,  and 
Independence,  and  had  dedicated  it  to  Liberty  and  the  Rights 
of  Man.  The  ceremony  of  dedication  took  place  in  May, 
occupied  several  days,  and  afforded  an  occasion  for  addresses 
on  Temperance,  on  the  Right  of  Free  Disciission,  on  the 

*  Paued  April  16,  17,  1S3S;  Journal  of  the  Bouse  of  RepreseatatiTw,  S9th 
Congrau,  2fl  Sauioo,  pp.  087,  OSS. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  1096,  1087. 
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Right  of  Petition,  on  Indian  Wrongs,  on  the  Abolitionists, 
on  Slavery  and  Its  Remedy,  and  on  Requited  Labor.  No 
trouble  occurred  on  the  first  day ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
second,  manuscript  placards  were  seen  posted  in  several  parts 
of  the  city.  "  Whereas,"  they  read,  "  a  convention  to  effect 
the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  is  in  session,  it  behooves 
all  citizens  who  respect  the  rights  of  property  to  interfere, 
forcibly  if  they  must,  to  prevent  the  violation  of  pledges."  * 
jVll  so  disposed  were  then  called  on  to  meet  in  front  of  the 
hall  the  next  morning  and  demand  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention.  Few  cumc  during  that  day;  but  the  evening 
meeting  was  disturbed  by  stamping,  yelling,  and  the  throwing 
of  bricks.  The  following  morning,  the  fourth  day  if  the 
meeting,  the  mob  gathered  early.  The  managers  in  alarm 
applied,  first  to  the  mayor  and  then  to  the  sheriff,  for  protec- 
tion. Neither  would  do  anything.  About  sunset  the  mayor 
annoimccd  that,  if  given  possession  of  the  building,  he  would 
disperse  the  mob.  The  keys  were  thereupon  delivered ;  the 
mayor  made  a  speech  to  the  mob,  and,  when  he  had  finished, 
the  attack  began.  The  door  was  beaten  in,  window  blinds 
and  books  from  the  anti-slavery  bookshop  on  the  first  floor 
were  heajwd  on  the  speaker's  platform,  the  gas  pipes,  pulled 
from  the  ceilings  and  walls,  were  bent  toward  the  pile  of 
books,  a  match  was  applied,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  building 
was  in  ruins. 

All  the  next  day  the  mob  rviled  the  city  and  when 
night  dame  attacked  and  set  fire  to  the  Shelter  for  Colored 
Orphansjt  stoned  a  negro  church,  and  howled  around  the 
houses  of  several  anti-slavery  men.  For  denouncing  the 
attack  on  the  women's  meeting  as  a  "  scandalous  outrage 
against  law  as  well  as  against  decency  "  the  office  of  the 
Public  Ledger  was  surrounded;  X  but,  hearing  that  it  would 
be  defended,  the  mob  moved  off  and  attempted  to  bum  a 
negro  church. 

When  the  excitement  had  gone  down  the  mayor  pub- 
lished a  defense  of  his  inability  to  scatter  the  mob,  the  Gov- 

*  ffistory  of  Pefms7lruia  Hall,  which  wts  datro^ed  bj  a  mob  on  the  17th 
dajof  Mar.  18.19,  p.  186. 
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emor  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  each  and  every  person  engaged  in  the  de- 
atriiction  of  the  hall  or  the  asylum ;  the  mayor  offeretl  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  Committee  on  Police  made  a  report 
to  Councils.  The  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  hall  was, 
the  committee  said,  the  determination  of  the  owners  to 
"  persevere  in.  openly  promulgating  and  advocating  in  it  doc- 
trines repulsive  to  the  moral  sense  of  a  large  majority  of  our 
community.  Of  their  legal  and  constitutional  right  to  do  so 
there  can  be  no  question."  But  that  they  had  a  moral  right, 
the  report  attempted  to  disprove.  The  willingness  of  the 
citizens  to  countenance  the  mob,  and  the  refusal  of  the  on- 
lookers to  reaponil  to  the  cry,  "  Support  the  mayor,"  were 
the  causes  for  the  inability  of  the  mayor  to  save  the  hall.* 
The  press,  the  country  over,  united  in  lamenting  or  con- 
demning the  violence  of  the  mob;  but  in  the  free  States  it 
was  divided  on  the  question  where  to  put  the  blame.  The 
New  York  Gazette  laid  it  on  "  the  white-skinned  damsels 
who  promenaded  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  arm  and  arm 
with  their  lamp-black  paramours."  The  Philadelphia  jour- 
nals denied  that  such  a  sight  had  ever  been  seen  in  their  city. 
The  BnUimore  Patriot  declared  that  "  thiH  nation  is  the  only 
one  which  presents  the  disgraceful  spectacle  of  a  set  of  women 
leaving  the  sphere  of  domestic  duty  to  which  they  belong  and 
voluntarily  agitating  questions  which  have  rarely  yet  been 
touched  upon  without  rousing  the  worst  passions  of  the  com- 
munity." The  Lynn  Record  bemoaned  the  debased  tone  of 
the  city  journals  that  extolled  women  '*  for  dancing,  singing, 
speaking,  and  acting  publicly  in  a  manner  which  decency 
would  blush  to  witness,  but  express  great  horror  when  a  sen- 
sible and  benevolent  female,  personally  acquainted  with,  and 
deeply  feeling  for,  the  injuries  and  outrages  done  her  sex," 
comes  forward  to  plead  for  their  removal.  "  Who  are  the 
rioters?  "  said  the  Philadelphia  Spirit  of  the  TimeA.  "  As  a 
solemn  truth  wc  answer — the  abolitionists.  The  liberty  of 
speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  are  two  of  the  strong 
pillars  of  the  Republic,  anid  we  would  be  the  last  to  abridge 

*  Report  of  the  Comiiiittee,  Pablic  Ledger ;   Hifltory  of   PMusylTuum  Hall, 
pp.  176-196. 
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or  destroy  the  one  or  the  other.  But  what  is  a  rioter  ?  Now 
we  contend  that  the  abolitionists  arc  rioters,  wanton,  lieen- 
tiouely  festive,  seditious,  turbulent,  and  that  tbey  knew  the 
building  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  would  cause  a  riot  in 
Philadelphia  some  day/' 

"  The  destruction  of  this  Temple  of  Amalgamation  in 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  should  not  be  regretted  by  any 
American  citizen  who  entertains  just  pretentious  to  patriot- 
isra,"  said  the  Si.  Louis  Saturday  News.  '*  We  would  as 
s*K)n  denounce  the  sages  of  our  revolution  as  rebels  as  cast 
a  shade  of  censure  on  the  actors  of  the  late  Philadelphia 
affair.  The  abolition  lecturers  and  the  proprietors  of  this 
unholy  temple  may  think  themselves  fortunate  that  their 
ashes  have  not  been  mingled  with  the  rubbish  of  their 
edifice." 

The  example  thus  set  in  Philadelphia  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed elsewhere.  While  the  ruins  of  the  liall  were  still  smol- 
dering a  mob  attacked  a  church  in  Paterson  where  an  aboli- 
tion meeting  was  in  progress,  smashed  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  scattered  the  audience.  But  when  placards 
were  posted  in  Boston  and  the  mob  summoned  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  a  negro  church  known  as  Marlboro  Chapel,  the 
mayor  ordered  four  companies  of  light  infantry  to  be  ready 
to  march  at  the  tolling  of  the  bell.  When  Fanny  Wright 
attempted  to  lecture  in  Now  York  she  was,  on  one  occasion, 
driven  from  the  stage  by  indecent  language,  and  on  another 
an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  her.  When  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference and  Preachers*  iVnti-Slavcry  Society  met  near 
Klmira  the  mob  broke  up  the  meeting. 
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While  the  people  in  the  free  States  were  being  thus 
aroused  by  the  anti-slavery  issue,  the  people  everywhere  were 
called  on  to  declare  for  or  against  the  great  financial  issue — 
the  divorce  of  bank  and  State.  Van  Buren  in  the  annual 
message  in  December  had  a  second  time  urged  the  sub- 
treasury  plan.  This  he  did  because,  since  the  suspension 
of  specie  payment  by  the  banks,  the  plan  had  been  in  opera- 
tion and  ample  time  had  been  afforded  to  judge  of  its  suc- 
cess; because  he  did  not  consider  the  action  of  Congress  at 
the  late  session  as  final  ^  because  time  had  been  afforded  the 
members  to  consult  their  constituents,  and  because  he  waa 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan. 

His  remarks  were  referreil  by  the  Senate  to  its  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  of  which  Silaa  Wright  was  chairman, 
and  by  him  another  sub-treasury  bill  was  promptly  reported. 
The  one  lost  at  the  last  session  provided  for  the  total  divorce 
of  banks  and  treasury,  and  there  stopped.  But  the  friends 
of  a  specie  currency  in  the  course  of  debate  proposed  an 
amendment  which  prescribed  that  the  kind  of  money  to  be 
received  should  in  time  be  specie.  With  this  amendment  the 
biU  passed  the  Senate,  but  not  the  House.  Profiting  by 
this  experience,  the  committee,  when  drafting  the  new  bill, 
inserted  a  section  which  was  in  substance  tlie  old  amend- 
ment. From  and  after  the  last  day  of  December^  1838,  one- 
sixth  of  all  duties,  taxes,  sales  of  public  lands,  debts,  and  of 
all  sums  of  money  due  the  United  Stales  were  to  be  paid 
"  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States."  From  and 
after  December  31,  1839,  two-sixths  were  to  be  so  collected^ 
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and  the  amotint  increased  by  one-aixth  each  year  till  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1843,  after  which  the  only  sorts  of 
money  tbat  could  be  received  by  the  United  States  for  post- 
age, lands,  taxcs^  diitiea,  debts  of  any  sort  were  gold  and 
Bilver  coin  or  notes,  bills  or  paper  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  Slates. 

Four  receivers  general  were  to  be  appointed  to  hold  office 
during  four  years.  One  was  to  be  stationed  at  each  of  the 
cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Charleston,  and  St.  Louis,  and 
these,  \vith  the  treasurer  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and 
of  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  were  to  be  keepers  of  the  pub- 
lic money. 

The  friends  of  the  bill  were  for  prompt  consideration 
and  its  enemies  for  delay.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Calhoun 
and  those  who  urged  immediate  consideration  that  the  busi- 
ness world  the  country  over  was  deeply  concerned  with  the 
fate  of  the  measure;*  that  commercial  men  were  unwilling 
to  go  on  with  the  transaction  of  their  regular  business  opera- 
tions till  Congress  had  acted  definitely  on  the  currency  ques- 
tion ;  and  that  to  act  was  a  plain,  imperative  duty.  Clay  led 
the  opposition.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Government 
there  had  never,  in  his  opinion,  been  a  bill  of  such  moment- 
ous magnitude  or  fraught  with  such  tremendous  consequences 
as  this  one.  All  the  calaraitics  of  war  with  the  most  potent 
power  on  earth,  he  said,  would  be  a  blessing  compared  with 
the  consequences  of  the  measure.  It  would  consolidate  the 
Government  and  destroy  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
States.  It  would  place  at  the  feet  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  a  power  equal  to  the  combined  power  of  nine  hun- 
dred banks  scattered  over  the  Union.  He  was  for  delay  till 
expression  of  opinion  came  from  the  States  and  the  people. 
He  wanted  to  hear  from  the  West,  from  Albany,  from  Rich- 
mond^ from  the  Keystone  State,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
country  that  were  bo  deeply  and  vitally  interested  in  the  bill 
That  was  no  reason,  in  the  opinion  of  Calhoim,  for  delay. 
Let  us,  said  be,  argue  here  and  let  our  arguments  go  to  the 
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States.  We  can  discuss  the  subject  better  than  the  States, 
and  before  we  come  to  a  decision  the  State  Legislatures  will 
have  adjourned. 

Ae  the  debate  proceeded  the  protests  from  the  States,  and 
the  petitions  from  the  |)eople  for  which  Clay  insisted  that 
the  Senate  should  wait,  came  in  by  scores.  States  that  pro- 
tested complained  that  the  »ub-trea3ury  plan  was  a  union  of 
purse  and  sword,  was  anti-republican,  was  against  the  spirit 
of  OUT  free  institutions,  was  unsafe,  impolitic,  injurious,  un- 
necessary, odious.  It  would  separate  the  p^ovemment  from 
the  interests  of  the  people ;  would  establish  one  kind  of  cur- 
rency, gold  and  silver,  for  the  Government  and  the  oflBoe- 
holder,  and  another  kind,  depreciated  paper  money,  for  the 
people;  would  create  a  multitude  of  new  officers;  would  ex- 
pose the  public  money  to  embezzlement  and  to  corrupt  and 
partisan  use ;  would  increase  the  patronage  of  the  executive, 
and  would  set  at  naught  the  constitutional  obligation  of  the 
Government  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States  by  pro- 
viding a  sound  and  uniform  currency.  It  would  injure  the 
State  banks  by  taking  away  their  specie;  would  withdraw 
millions  of  money  from  trade  and  commerce  and  lock  them 
up  in  safes  and  vaults  for  long  periods;  and  by  so  doing 
would  disarrange  the  currency  and  prostrate  business. 

Many  of  the  States  went  so  far  as  to  instruct  their  Sena- 
tors and  request  their  Representatives  to  vote  against  the  sub- 
treasury  plau.  Buchanan,  who  was  so  instructed,  announced 
that  he  believed  in  the  right  of  the  State  to  instruct  and  in 
the  duty  of  the  Kepresentative  to  obey,  and  that  he  must, 
therefore,  vote  against  the  bill,  though  he  had  rather  reaigai 
than  do  so.  When  a  similar  command  was  sent  to  Grundy, 
of  Tennessee,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  scolded  it  soundly.  "  You  have,"  he  said,  "  taken  upon 
yourself  the  responsibility  of  the  vote  I  am  to  give.  I  am, 
therefore,  relieved  from  it,  and  shall  obey  in  good  faith." 
Nevertheless,  nothing  save  his  belief  in  the  right  of  instruc- 
tion made  him  obey ;  for  he  had  heard  of  no  memorials  re- 
quiring the  Legislature  to  interpose  between  him  and  his  vote. 
He  knew  that  the  members  were  elected  before  the  sub- 
treasury  plan  was  suggested ;  and  he  did  not  believe  many  of 
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them  had  since  consulted  their  constituents^  or  b&d  even  seen 
a  copy  of  the  bill  so  vigorously  condemned. 

Between  those  who  opposed  on  independent  treasury  and 
those  who  upheld  it  was  a  third  party  disposed  to  compro- 
mise, and  from  those  so  minded  came  another  bill  offered 
as  a  substitute.  To  reestablish  a  national  bank,  they  admit- 
ted, was  not  possible.  To  continue  the  system  established 
by  the  deposit  act  of  1836,  they  granted,  was  not  expedient; 
but  to  cut  off  all  connection  with  State  banks,  they  held, 
would  be  the  ruin  of  business.  The  substitute  proposed, 
therefore,  that  not  more  than  twenty-five  banks  should  \r& 
employed  as  public  depositories,  and  that  they  shoiild  pay 
their  notes  in  specie,  and  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  Congress.  All  revenues  were  to  be 
collected  in  gold,  silver,  treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  specie- 
paying  banks.  One  year  after  the  act  went  into  effect  the 
notes  of  banks  circulating  bills  under  five  dollars  were  not 
to  be  received  in  payment  of  debts  due  the  United  States; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  second  year  the  notes  of  such  banks  as 
circulated  bills  under  ten  dollars  were  to  be  barred.* 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  thus  became  the  bill  or  the 
substitute.  Aa  the  debate  proceeded,  Buchanan,  as  instructed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  postpone  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  till  the  next  session.  This  was  decided 
in  the  negative.  A  little  later  the  substitute  was  lost.  The 
section  of  the  original  bill  which  required  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  gradually  cease  to  receive  the  notes  of  State 
banks,  and,  after  1843,  take  nothing  but  specie  or  Govern- 
ment paper,  was  next  stricken  out,  and  thus  changed,  the 
bill  passed.  Late  in  the  session  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives refused  to  order  the  bill  to  its  third  reading  and,  by  so 
doing,  rejected  it 

Congress  adjourned  n  few  days  later;  the  members  went 
back  to  their  homes;  the  campaign  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  opened  in  earnest,  and 
addresses,  speeches,  letters  to  constituents,  and  the  question- 
ing of  candidates  and  their  replies  became  matters  of  cor- 
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rent  interest.  A  committee,  claiming  to  speak  for  the  Re- 
publinan  members  of  Congress,  put  forth  a  long  address  to 
Republicans  everywhere.  Recent  years,  they  said,  bad  been 
fruitful  of  changes  destined  powerfully  to  aflFect  the  polit- 
ical destiny  of  the  country.  In  a  land  developing  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  United  States  such  changes  must  occur.  But 
never  before,  in  so  short  a  time,  had  there  happened  so  many 
events  of  such  far-reaching  importance.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  national  debt  had  been  paid ;  the  charter  of  the 
national  bank  had  expired ;  the  misnamed  ^Vmerican  system 
had  been  destroyed ;  the  suspension  of  specie  payment  had 
occurred;  and  the  issue  of  abolition  had  arisen  to  torment  the 
country. 

The  fir.st  effect  of  all  there  had  been  to  unsettle  public 
opinion.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  therefore,  it  was  their  duty 
as  men  intrusted  with  the  management  of  public  affairs  to 
give  a  full  and  explicit  exposition  of  their  views.  The  cono- 
mittee  then  went  on  to  state  at  length  the  objections  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank,  a  treasury  bank,  or  one 
of  any  sort;  discussed  the  evils  of,  and  the  cure  for,  a  sur- 
plus revenue ;  urged  the  advantages  of  the  sub-treasury  plan ; 
reviewed  the  objections  that  it  would  increase  executive 
patronage,  was  a  blow  at  the  banks,  and  an  attempt  to  force 
on  the  country  a  purely  metallic  currency;  and  closed  with 
a  denunciation  of  abolitionism.  Slavery  existed  when  the 
Constitution  was  framed,  was  recognized  in  the  provisions 
for  apportioning  representation  and  direct  taxes,  and  in  the 
requirement  that  fugitives  from  labor  should  be  returned. 
Power  to  regulate  slavery  was  not  delegated.  It  was  n^ 
tained,  therefore,  by  the  States,  and  any  interference  with 
Slavery,  or  the  slave-holding  States,  by  other  States  or  their 
citizens  was  a  violation  of  the  national  compact.  To  aboliab 
it  in  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  a  step  toward  aboli- 
tion in  the  States,  and  as  such  was  at  variance  with  the  Con- 
stitution. On  the  delicate  question  of  the  gag  resolution  the 
committee  had  nothing  to  say.  On  this  issue,  however,  and 
on  the  attempt  to  annex  Texas,  John  Quincy  Adams  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  his  constituents,  and  McDuffie  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Polk  of  Tennessee,  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire,  Dicker- 
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son  of  New  Jersey,  and  many  whose  names  were  long  since 
forgotten,  found  it  necessary  to  explain  their  position. 

When  the  returns  came  in  from  the  autumn  States  Whig 
gains  were  manifest  in  Vermont,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  in  the  election  of  Whig  candidates 
and  in  reduced  Democratic  majorities.  Mormon  troubles, 
it  was  said,  had  much  to  do  with  the  Whig  success  in 
Missouri,  and  the  border  troubles  with  Democratic  defeat  in 
Vermont  There  a  Whig  Governor  was  elected ;  but,  in  the 
Congressional  district  bordering  on  Canada,  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  reelection  was  beaten  because  he  had  cast  his  vote  for 
an  Act  of  Congress,  passed  at  the  late  session,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  duties  as  a  neutral.  In  Maryland  the  people  act- 
ing under  the  amended  Constitution  were,  for  the  6r8t  time  in 
the  history  of  the  States,  to  elect  a  Governor  and  State  Sen- 
ate. The  Democrats  elected  the  Governor  by  a  majority  of 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  a  total  vote  of  nearly  fifty- 
two  thousand. 

In  Ohio  the  Governor  had  surrendered  John  B.  Mahan,  a 
farmer  and  Methodist  preacher,  to  the  Governor  of  Kentucky 
on  the  charge  of  kidnapping.  The  indictment  accused  him  of 
having  aided  and  assisted  a  certain  slave  to  escape  t-o  Ohio.* 
When  the  trial  came  on  a  witness  swore  that  Mahan  told  him 
that  during  the  montli  preceding  the  indictment  fifteen  slaves 
had  passed  through  his  hands ;  that  there  was  a  chain  reach- 
ing from  Kentucky  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding 
fugitive  slaves,  and  had  urged  the  witness  to  become  one  of 
the  links.  It  was  shown  by  the  defense  that  Mahan  was  a 
citizen  of  Ohio,  had  never  been  in  Kentucky  till  brought 
there  by  legal  process,  and  that  the  statute  of  Kentucky  did 
not  apply-  The  judge,  in  his  charge,  reminded  the  jury  that 
slaves  in  Kentucky  were  better  fed  and  clothed  than  many  of 
the  Abolitionists;  were  well  treated,  had  trial  by  jury,  and 
were  punished  more  mildly  than  whites;  that  slavery  was  a 
divine  institution,  and  finally  warned  the  jurors  to  remember 
that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  over  crimes  committed  out  of 
the  State.f    Convinced  that  the  offense  charged  had  not  been 

*  Tbe  UUrmUir.  XoTCfubcr  2,  1838. 
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oommitted  in  Mason  County,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty. 

Meantime  the  extradition  of  Mahan  became  a  political 
iBsue,  and  Governor  Vance  was  defeated. 

In  New  York  Seward  and  Marcy,  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernor, were  asked  if  they  were  in  favor  of  granting  jury 
trials  to  negroes  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves,  if  they  believed 
in  the  abolition  of  all  distinction  in  the  constitutional  rights 
of  citizens  based  on  color,  and  if  they  would  support  the 
repeal  of  the  New  York  law  which  authorized  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into  that  State  and  their  detention  as  such  for 
nine  months.  Seward  replied  that  these  subjects  entered  not 
at  all  into  the  political  creed  of  the  large  body  of  freemen 
whose  candidate  he  was.  Yet  he  would  answer  them,  and 
to  the  first  his  answer  was  yes ;  to  the  second  a  qualified  no, 
and  to  the  third  that  he  could  see  no  good  to  be  accomplished 
by  declaring  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  that,  if  they  entered  the  State  of  New  York,  they  must 
not  bring  with  them  those  attendants  whom  custom,  habit, 
or  education  had  made  necessary. 

Marcy  replied  that  there  was  a  law  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  State  which  provided,  that  when  a  claim  to  a  person 
as  a  fugitive  slave  was  disputed  the  issue  might  be  submit- 
ted to  a  jury,  and  that,  if  the  proper  tribunal  should  sustain 
this  law,  he  was  in  favor  of  retaining  it  in  the  code ;  that 
he  was  not  in  favor  of  putting  negroes  on  an  equality,  as  to 
voting,  with  whites,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  repeal 
of  the  law  alluded  to  in  the  third  question.*  Tracy,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  took  the 
same  ground  as  Marcy.f 

Bradish,  the  Whig  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
said  yes  to  each  question.  Levi  Lincoln,  when  asked  by  the 
Worcester  Anti-Slavery  Society  for  his  views  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  admis- 
sion of  any  new  slave-holding  State  into  the  Union,  declined 
to  give  any  pledges  and  referred  to  his  past  record.     In  New 
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York,  however,  the  anti-slavery  issue  was  overshadowed  in 
importance  by  the  financial  issue  at  one  end  of  the  State  and 
the  border  troubles  at  the  other.  On  each  of  these  the 
policy  of  the  administration  was  detested.  Businens  mnn  de- 
nounced the  sub-treasury  plan;  men  along  the  border  abused 
Van  Buren  for  tamely  sumbitting  to  the  Caroline  outrage, 
and  aiding  Great  Britain  in  her  attempt  to  subdue  Upper 
Canada,  and  Seward  was  chosen  governor  by  the  Wliigs. 

In  Maine  both  candidates  for  Governor  were  questioned 
by  the  anti-slavery  people,  and  both  parties  exerted  them- 
selves to  their  utmost  Ninety  thousand  votes  were  polled, 
which  was  more  by  nineteen  thousand  than  had  ever  before 
been  cast  at  any  election.  Kent,  the  Whig  candidate,  was 
beaten. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  fierce  contests  followed 
the  election  and  brought  on  what  is  known  as  the  Buckshot 
War  in  one  and  the  Broad  Seal  War  in  the  other.  To  under- 
stand the  struggle  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  necessary  to  recall 
the  political  system  in  use  at  that  day.  For  certain  election 
purposes  the  county  of  Philadelphia  was  cut  off  from  the 
city,  and  in  this  dispute  Philadelphia,  as  a  city,  was  not 
concerned.  The  elections  were  for  a  Member  of  Congress, 
two  State  Senators  and  eight  Representatives.  For  the  elec- 
tion of  member  of  Congress  the  coimty  was  cut  into  two  dis- 
tricts, the  candidates  in  one  of  which  were  Naylor  for  the 
Whigs  and  Charles  J.  Ingersoll  for  the  Democrats.  For 
convenience  of  voting  the  county  was  divided  into  seventeen 
districts.  In  some  all  the  votes  were  received  at  one  win- 
dow ;  in  others  at  several  windows ;  but  at  each  window  there 
were  a  judge,  two  inspectors,  and  two  clerks.  The  voting 
over  and  the  polls  closed,  theee  men  counted  the  votes  pre- 
sented at  their  windows,  and  made  out  a  written  statement 
which  all  signed.  When  there  were  several  windows  at  one 
voting  place,  the  judges  for  each  met,  prepared,  and  signed 
the  return.  Each  district  then  appointed  a  return  judge, 
who,  on  the  Friday  following  the  election,  must  repair  to 
Independence  Hall,  taking  with  him  the  signed  return  of 
his  district 

When  these  return  judges,  seventeen  in  number,  met 
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in  December,  1838,  ten  were  Democrats  and  seven  Wtiga. 
They  were  to  make  *'  one  general  and  true  return  of  the 
whole  diatrict."  But  ere  they  eould  proceed  to  this  work, 
In^rsoll,  followed  by  a  host  of  supporters,  entered  the  room 
and  protested  against  coimting  the  returns  of  Northern  Lib- 
crtiefi.  First,  he  charged  fraud ;  but  on  this  the  judges  had 
no  authority  to  act.  He  then  charged  irregularity  and 
claimed  that  one  of  the  two  tally  lists  reqxiired  by  law  to 
be  made  was  lost.  The  list  in  question  wag  that  of  one  ward 
out  of  seven  in  the  district;  yet  Ingersoli  insisted  that  the 
returns  of  all  the  seven  be  rejected,  and  by  a  vote  of  ten  to 
seven  the  judges  so  ordered.  This  gave  Ingersoll  a  majority 
over  Naylor. 

In  the  sixteen  districts  counted  the  average  Democratic 
majority  for  Senators  and  Representatives  was  fifteen  hun- 
dred ;  but  in  Northern  Liberties  the  WKigs  had  an  average 
majority  of  one  thousand.  Had  it  been  counted,  the  Demo- 
crats would  still  have  had  an  average  majority  of  five 
hundred.* 

Having  decided  to  reject  Northern  Liberties,  the  ten 
judges  prepared  duplicate  returns,  deposited  one  in  the  pro- 
thonotary's  office  of  Philadelphia,  and  sent  the  other  through 
the  post-office  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Har- 
risburg.  A  notice  was  then  sent  to  each  successful  candi- 
date.    This  was  in  strict  accordance  with  law. 

Six  of  the  Whig  judges,  however,  met  privately  at  tught, 
canvassed  the  returns  of  the  districts  represented  by  the 
seven  Whig  judges,  for  they  could  get  no  others,  certified 
the  election  of  two  Whig  Senators  and  eight  Representatives, 
filed  a  copy  in  the  office  of  the  prothonotary,  and  gave  a 
duplicate  to  the  sheriff,  who  sent  it  posthaste  to  Herrift- 
burg.t 

The  contest  for  the  seat  in  Congress  could  not  be  settled 
till  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  met,  in  1839.  But  who  should 
have  scats  in  the  Tx!gislaturc  must  bo  settled  wlien  that  body 
assembled  early  in  December.     As  the  day  for  the  meeting 

*  SuutuMMtt  of  the  Democratic   niemben  of  the  Legialfttare,  The  PeOMjI- 
noUit,  Decerober  It,  1686. 
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of  the  Legislature  drew  near,  every  car,  stage,  and  boat  that 
carae  to  Harrisbtirg  was  packed  with  men  of  both  parties  fully 
determined  to  seat  their  candidates,  by  force  if  necessary. 
One  report,  from  a  Whig  source,  declared  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  rallying  its  myrmidons,  hired  bullies,  and 
legions  to  resist  control,  and  overawe  tiie  government  of  a 
State.  Another,  from  the  Democratic  side,  declared  that  the 
city  swarmed  with  Stat©  officeholders  gathered  to  sustain 
fraud  and  usurpation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  December 
fonrth,  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
the  halls,  lobbies,  and  galleries  of  both  houses  were  filled 
with  a  crowd  of  angry  and  excited  citizens. 

In  the  House  proceedings  began  by  an  order  for  the  clerk 
of  the  last  House  to  read  the  returns  of  the  late  election  for 
representatives.  The  Secretary'  of  the  Commonwealth  then 
appeared  and  laid  on  the  Speaker^s  desk  what  he  stated  were 
the  official  returns.  The  first  to  be  read  were  those  from 
Philadelphia  County,  and  when  the  clerk  had  finished  read- 
ing them  a  Democratic  member  asked  by  how  many  judges 
they  were  signed.  The  clerk  replied  by  six  judges.  The 
mepaber  then  presented  a  copy  of  a  return  signed  by  the  ten 
judges  and  certified  by  the  prothonotary.  After  some  de- 
bate, the  clerk  was  allowed  to  finish  reading  the  returns  from 
all  the  counties  and  then  proceeded  to  c^U  the  roll  of  names 
returned  as  representatives.  Forty-eight  Democrats  and 
forty-four  Whigs  had  uilcontested  seats.  Eight  seats  were 
in  dispute.  Wliile  the  clerk  was  calling  the  roll  Thaddeus 
Stevens  rose  and  appealed  to  the  fifty-two  Whigs  to  elect 
a  Speaker,  moved  that  tellers  be  appointed,  put  the  motion, 
named  the  tellers,  and  finally  declared  Cunningham,  the 
Whig  candidate,  elected.  Cunningham  then  took  the  chair, 
was  sworn  into  office  and  administered  the  oath  to  the  fifty- 
one  Whigs,  who  soon  adjourned  till  one  o'clock  the  next  day. 

The  clerk  meantime  had  finished  the  roll  call,  to  which 
none  but  the  fifty-five  Democrats  present  answered.  By  these 
men  another  Speaker  was  elected,  and,  after  he  had  been 
sworn  into  office  and  had  administered  the  oath  to  the  Demo- 
crats, they  adjourned  till  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  day. 

The   Senate  did   not  meet  to  organize   till   afternoon. 
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Charies  B.  Penrose,  lato  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  took  the  chair. 
This  was  a  departure  from  old  usage  and  some  displeasure 
was  shown;  but  order  waa  soon  restored  and  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Commonwealth  brought  in  the  returns,  and  the  clerk 
waa  ordered  to  read  the  names  of  Senators  who  attended  the 
last  session  and  omit  the  names  of  those  newly  elected.  The 
names  of  the  now  members  were  next  read ;  but  when  the 
clerk  presented  the  return  of  the  six  Whig  judges  certifiying 
that  two  Whigs  had  been  elected,  a  Senator  offered  the  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  return  of  the  ten  Democratic  judges.  But 
the  chair  refused  to  touch  it,  said  that  no  return  but  that  of- 
fered by  the  clerk  could  be  accepted,  and  after  some  debate 
and  in  the  midst  of  much  excitement  Penrose  waa  again 
elected  Speaker  and  the  new  members,  including  the  two 
Whigs  from  Philadelphia  County,  took  the  oath  of  office. 

The  Democratic  members  state,  in  the  story  of  the  affair 
published  over  their  signatures,*  that  no  disorder  occnrre<l 
till  after  the  Senate  adjourned,  when  the  crowd  took  posses- 
sion of  the  floor. 

The  Whig  Speaker  and  Senators  in  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple declare  that  during  the  proceedings  the  crowd  in  the  gal- 
lery applauded  Democratic  members,  shouted  "  Hear  him ! 
Hear  himl"  "Reconsider  your  decision!"  "We  will  have 
our  rights !  "  when  a  member  was  declared  out  of  order,  and, 
when  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  made,  rushed  within  the 
bar  before  tlic  Speaker  had  announced  his  decision,  took  pos- 
session of  the  hall,  and  forced  the  Speaker  and  scyeral  mem- 
bers, under  threats  of  violence,  to  escape  by  a  back  window.+ 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  session 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  House  met  and  were  still 
in  session  when,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  Whigs,  who  had 
adjourned  to  meet  at  that  hour,  attended.  At  the  suggestion 
of  their  Speaker,  a  member  moved  that  the  House  adjourn; 
but  the  mob  from  the  lobbies  and  the  gallery  rushed  upon 
him,  drove  him  from  the  hall,  and,  following  after  him,  broke 
one  of  the  doors  and  in  other  ways  injured  the  room.     On 
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the  third  day  no  session  was  held,  and  the  mob  bad  posses- 
sion of  the  chamber.  The  Whig  Speaker  now  addressed  the 
people  in  behalf  of  "  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives driven  from  its  hall."  *  The  Legislature,  he  said, 
had  been  dispersed  and  prevented  from  assembling  by  tumul- 
tuous and  riotous  multitudes;  lives  of  members  had  been 
threatened  and  put  in  jeopardy ;  officers  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment had  been  designated  as  objects  of  attack,  and  all  these 
proceedings  had  been  instigated  by  officials  of  the  General 
Government. 

Kot  knowing  what  this  mob  drawn  from  Philadelphia 
and  other  places  might  do,  the  Governor  called  on  the  cap- 
tain of  the  United  States  Dragoons  at  Carlisle  for  aid,  which 
was  refused;  called  on  the  captain  in  charge  of  United  States 
mimitions  of  war  at  Frankfort  for  fixed  ammunition,  who 
promptly  issued  ball,  buckshot,  and  pistol  cartridges;  and 
appealed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Van  Bnren 
was  told  that  the  Senate  had  been  forced  by  violence  to 
adjourn;  that  the  Speaker  had  been  driven  from  his  chair, 
that  the  State  Department  was  closed,  and  was  asked  to  de- 
fend the  State  against  domestic  violence.  The  President 
replied  that  the  disorder  of  which  the  Governor  complained 
did  not  arise  from  opposition  to  the  laws,  but  out  of  a  politi- 
cal struggle  between  different  members  of  the  Government, 
and  that  in  such  a  contest  the  Federal  Government  could 
not  interfere.  Some  State  militia,  meantime,  were  sum- 
moned from  Carlisle  and  Philadelphia. 

On  the  night  of  the  opening  day  of  the  sessions,  a  meet- 
ing of  citizens  of  Harrisburg  appointed  a  committee  of  safety 
and  met  again  the  next  morning  to  assert  their  determination 
to  maintain  their  rights  and  support  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Legislature  in  the  course  they  were  pursuing. 
But  a  rumor  spread  that  the  Governor  had  sent  for  troops, 
and  that  powder  and  cartridges  had  been  taken  to  the  State 
Arsenal  during  the  night,  and  that  a  force  of  men  were  sta- 
tioned in  tlie  building  to  defend  it  Greatly  excited  by  the 
story,  the  crowd  went  off  to  the  arsenal  and  would  have  re- 
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sorted  to  violence  had  not  two  members  of  the  committee  of 
safety  appeared  and  given  assurances  that  the  Whig  leaders 
had  pledged  their  honor  that  no  anna,  muskete,  or  ammuni- 
tion should  be  t-aken  from  the  arsenal  to  arm  any  forces  col- 
lected in  obedience  to  the  Governor's  proclamation.* 

The  proclamation  set  forth  that  a  lawless,  infuriated, 
armed  mob  from  the  counties  of  Philadelphia  and  other 
places  had  assembled  at  the  seat  of  government  to  overawe 
the  I^.gislature  and  stop  tlie  discharge  of  its  duties ;  that  this 
mob  had  entered  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  by  clamoring, 
shouting,  and  threatening  violence  and  death  to  some  mem- 
bers, and  by  rushing  within  the  bar,  bad  forced  the  Senate 
to  suspend  business;  that  the  mob  was  still  in  force  and  led 
by  an  officer  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  the  militia 
must  be  ready  to  repair  to  Harrisburg  to  aid  in  curbing  the 
mob  and  upholding  the  supremacy  of  law.f 

Tlie  sheriff  replied  that  he  knew  of  no  infuriated  moba, 
no  riotous  proceedings  which  required  his  interposition  to 
preserve  the  peace.  True,  there  was  some  uproar  and  con- 
fusion in  the  chamber  of  the  Senate  and  in  that  of  the  House. 
But  those  bodies  had  ample  power  to  keep  the  peace  within 
their  houses.  At  all  times  was  he  ready  to  preserve  order  in 
Harrisburg.  Yet  the  Governor  had  not  called  on  him  for 
aid.t 

Sixty-one  citizens  of  Harrisburg  answered  him,  charged 
him  with  having  been  an  eye-witness  to  a  mob  that  rushed 
down  one  of  the  streets  hurling  brickbats  and  missiles  at  a 
citizen  fleeing  before  it,  and  accused  him  of  having  done 
nothing  to  allay  excitement  or  silence  inflammatory  speakers. 

The  Philadelphia  troops  were  the  first  to  arrive.  In  the 
order  calling  them  into  service  General  Patterson  commanded 
them  to  assemble  "  provided  with  thirteen  rounds  of  buck- 
shot cartridges  **  and  seven  rounds  of  ball. 

Wlien  this  was  made  public  a  meeting  of  Democrats  in 
Philadelphia  denounced  the  Governor  for  the  call  and  Cten' 
eral  Patterson  for  his  buckshot  order,  and  recommended  "  the 

*  Tbe  PeaasyWanua,  Deoember  ?,  1S8S. 
t  Ibid.,  Deoember  10,  1B38. 
%  Ibid.,  Dfloember  10,  1638. 
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free  citizens  of  the  several  wards,  districts,  and  townships  to 
prepare  and  hold  themselvca  in  readiness  to  act  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning  in  defense  of  their  fellow  freemen  at  Har- 
risbiirg.'*  The  Democrats  of  Berks  County,  at  a  meeting  at 
Reading,  ordered  a  committee  of  observation,  consisting  of 
five  hundred  men,  to  be  appointed  to  go  to  Harrisburg;  reo- 
ommended  the  executive  committee,  chosen  by  the  meeting, 
to  accept  the  services  of  three  thousand  minutemen  to  be 
ready  to  act  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  pledged  their  lives, 
fortunes,  and  sacred  honors  to  support  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  against  usurpation.  At  Philadelphia  meanwhile 
mass  meetings  had  been  held  by  both  Whigs  and  Democrats, 
a  committee  of  conference  had  been  appointed  by  each,  and 
an  hour  for  a  joint  meeting  had  been  arranged,  when  the 
Democrats,  hearing  that  troops  had  left  for  Harrisburg,  de- 
clined to  attend.* 

Democrats  in  ttie  Fourth  Ward  of  Philadelphia  now  as- 
sembled and  named  a  committee  to  enroll  such  citizens  as 
were  "  willing  to  act  promptly  ";  the  Harrisburg  Committee 
of  Safety  issued  a  partisan  address;  the  Senate  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  on  the  disputed  election;  and  after  ten 
days  of  service  the  troops  from  Philadelphia  returned  home, 
their  generars  order  having  won  for  Governor  Kitner 
the  title  of  the  ''  buckshot  and  ball  executive." 

At  Harrisburg  the  Democratic  House  met  from  day  to 
day  and  went  through  the  form  of  transacting  business,  but 
was  not  formally  recognized  by  the  Whig  Senate ;  for  that 
body  had  not  decided  which  House,  that  under  Speaker  Hop- 
kins or  that  under  Speaker  CHmningham,  was  legally  oi^ 
ganized. 

To  settle  this  question  and  enable  business  relation  be- 
tween tlie  two  branches  to  be  resumed,  a  resolution  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  declaring  that  the  House  organized 
under  Hopkins  as  Speaker  was  illegally  constituted.  This 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven.  Thereupon  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Hopkins  House  issued  an  address. 

In  the  House  meantime  an  attempt  at  compromise  was 
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made  by  the  Whig  members.  They  proposed  that  both 
Speakers  should  resign,  that  the  members  whoee  seats  were 
not  contested  should  elect  a  new  Speaker,  and  officers  pro 
tem,  and  that  a  committee  should  investigate  the  rights  of 
the  contestants;  or  that  both  sets  of  contestants  from  Phila- 
delphia County  reaigu  and  that  a  new  election  be  held. 

At  this  stage  of  the  quarrel  three  Whigs  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Whig  House  took  their 
aeata  in  the  Democratic  House,  which  then  had  fifty-one  un- 
disputed members.  Tifty-one  was  exactly  a  quorum,  and 
when  this  fact  was  made  known  to  the  Senate,  six  Wliig  Sen- 
ators joined  with  the  Democrats  in  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
that  the  Senate  ought  no  longer  to  refuse  to  recognize  the 
House  presided  over  by  Speaker  Hopkins.  A  conunittoe 
was  then  sent  to  inform  the  House  that  the  Senate  was  or- 
ganized and  ready  for  business.  Nineteen  more  Whigs  now 
appeared  in  the  House  and  qualified.  Hopkins  thereupon 
resigned  and  was  at  once  elected  Speaker.  Neither  in  the 
House  nor  in  the  Senate  were  the  Whig  claimants  seated. 

In  New  Jersey  six  Congressmen  were  to  be  chosen. 
They  were  to  be  elected  not  by  districts,  but  at  large,  and 
each  party  placed  the  names  of  its  six  candidates  on  one 
ticket 

The  law  required  that  the  judges,  inspectors,  and  clerk 
of  election  in  each  town  should  make  separate  lists  of 
votes  for  each  candidate  and  send  them  to  the  county 
clerk  on  the  Saturday  next  after  the  election,  before  fire 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  By  five  o'clock  on  the  Saturday 
after  the  election  the  clerk  of  Cumberland  Coxmty  had  re- 
ceived returns  from  all  the  towns  save  Millville.  The  return 
from  Deerfield  was  made  out  aa  that  for  the  Thirty-sixth,  in- 
stead of  the  Twenty-sixth,  Congress,  and  was  not  included  in 
his  return,  but  was  added  as  an  appendix  with  a  notice  of 
the  defect.  After  the  hour  fixed  by  law,  after  the  clerk  had 
made  out  his  return,  but  before  he  had  sent  it  to  tlie  Qov- 
emor,  the  return  from  Millville  came  in,  but  was  not  trans- 
mitted. 

When  the  clerk  of  Middlesex  County  was  making  out 
hia  return  he  found  that  the  list  from  South  Amboy  was  not 
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signed  by  the  clerk  of  election,  and  was  signed  by  a  person 
as  inspector  who  by  the  records  did  not  appear  to  be  such  an 
officer.     The  clerk,  because  of  these  irregularitiea,  rejected  it. 

From  the  clerks  of  counties  the  n^turns  passed  to  the 
Governor,  who  was  required  to  lay  them  before  the  Privy 
Council,  who  were  to  cast  up  tlie  whole  number  of  votes  in 
all  the  counties^  determine  the  six  persons  having  the  great- 
est niimber  of  votes  from  the  whole  State,  and  commission 
them  under  the  great  seal  to  be  representatives  in  Congress. 
This  was  done;  and,  having  no  returns  from  Millville  and 
South  Amboy,  the  Governor  and  Council  found  the  six  Whig 
candidates  elected,  and  they  were  given  certificates  under 
the  broad  seal  of  New  Jersey.  Had  the  returns  from  Deer- 
field,  Millville,  and  South  Amhoy  been  present^  and 
counted,  five  Democratic  Congressmen  would  have  been 
elected.  The  Democrats,  therefore,  raised  the  cry  of  fraud, 
denounced  the  action  of  the  Governor  and  Council  as  an  elec- 
tion trick,  obtained  certificates  of  election  for  their  candi- 
dates from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  so  prepared  the  way 
for  one  of  the  most  memorable  contested-election  disputes 
in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

While  the  elections  were  under  way  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing anti-slavery  petitions,  remonstrances,  and  memorials  had 
not  been  neglected.  That  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  not  receive  them  was  certain.  But  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  majority  of  that  body,  when  it  met  in  December, 
greatly  surprised  and  excited  the  North.  By  a  standing 
rule,  the  Speaker  was  required  to  call  for  petitions  each  day 
during  the  first  thirty  days  of  the  session,  and  thenceforth 
on  the  first  day  of  meeting  each  week.  A  party  struggle 
over  the  election  of  clerk  and  other  matters  so  delayed  the 
organization  of  the  House  that  a  week  passed  before  peti- 
tions were  called  for  in  the  order  of  the  States,  beginning 
with  Maine.  New  Hampshire  came  next,  and,  when  called, 
AthertoH  rose  and  asked  leave  to  introduce  five  resolutiona. 

The  first  declared  the  Federal  Government  was  one  of 
limited  powers  and  that  Congress  had  no  jurisdiction  what- 
ever over  slavery  in  the  several  States;  the  second  asserted 
that  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District,  and 
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in  the  Territories,  and  against  the  slave  trade  between  the 
States  were  part  of  a  plan  to  destroy  slavery  in  the  States. 

The  third  denied  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  do 
indirectly  what  it  could  not  do  directly,  and  that  the  attempt 
to  overthrow  slavery  was  against  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the  States, 
and  a  breach  of  the  public  faith  on  which  they  entered  the 
Confederacy.  The  fourth  declared  that  the  Constitution 
rested  on  the  broad  principle  of  equality  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederacy,  and  that  Congress  may  not  discrim- 
inate between  the  institutions  of  one  portion  of  the  States 
and  another,  with  a  view  to  abolish  those  of  the  one  and 
promote  those  of  the  other.  Therefore,  said  the  fifth  reso- 
lution, all  attempts  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  abolish  slav- 
ery in  the  District,  or  in  the  Territories,  or  prohibit  the 
slave  trade  between  the  States,  are  violations  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  "  and  every 
petition,  memorial,  resolution,  proposition,  or  paper  touch- 
ing or  relating  in  any  way,  or  to  sny  extent  whatever,  to 
slavery,  as  aforesaid,  or  to  the  abolition  thereof,  shall,  on 
the  presentation  thereof,  without  any  further  action  thereon, 
be  laid  on  the  table  without  being  debated,  printed,  or 
referred." 

Caleb  Gushing  at  onoe  objected.  Atherton  moved  to  sus- 
pend the  rules,  and  the  House,  having  so  ordered,  made  a 
speech  in  defense  of  his  resolutions  and  moved  the  previous 
question.  The  House,  by  a  majority  of  one,  seconded  the 
motion,  and  by  a  majority  of  seven  ordered  the  main  ques- 
tion to  be  put,  and  the  first  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  the  following  day  the  second  was  adopted  as  pre> 
sented ;  btit  the  others  were  each  divided  into  two  parts  be- 
fore adoption  by  great  majorities.  Against  this  proceeding 
Wise,  of  Virginia,  had  fought  persistently.  He  repudiated 
them  as  Southern  resolutions,  denied  that  they  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  South,  and  called  them  a  trap  surrepti- 
tiously sprung  upon  the  House.  He  now  offered  a  set  of 
resolutions  of  his  own,  declaring  that  C-ongress  had  no  power 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District,  or  in  the  Terntoriea, 
whether  such  power  was  or  was  not  used  as  a  means  to  over- 
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throw  slavery  in  the  States ;  that  Congress  had  no  power  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade  between  the  States,  or  between  the 
States  and  the  District,  or  the  States  and  the  Territories; 
that  Congress  could  neither  receive  nor  consider  petitions 
for  the  exercise  of  any  power  whatever  over  slavery  which 
Congress  did  not  possess;  that  Congress  alone  had  power  to 
regulate  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  fugitive  slaves 
should  be  apprehended  and  tried  in  the  non  slave-holding 
States  and  in  the  Territories,  and  in  what  manner  they 
should  be  restored  to  their  owners  in  the  slave  States;  that 
Congress  could  not  require  any  State  to  abolish  slavery  as 
a  condition  of  admittance  into  the  Union;  and  that  slave- 
owners had  a  constitutional  right  to  take  their  slaves  to,  or 
through,  a  non-slaveholding  State,  and  sojourn  there  tem- 
porarily; that  Congress  is  bound  to  protect  such  property 
in  such  States,  and  that  any  laws  in  conflict  with  the  acts 
of  Congress  providing  for  such  protection  are  null  and  void. 
The  House,  however,  refused  to  suspend  its  rules  in  order 
to  allow  him  to  introduce  his  resolutions. 

The  eiTcct  of  the  passage  of  the  gag  was  such  as  its 
oppx)nents  had  again  and  again  predicted.  To  sign  peti- 
tions of  the  proscribed  kind  now  became  the  duty  of  every 
friend  to  the  right  of  petition  and  freedom  of  speech,  and 
ere  the  session  ended,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  protesting 
against  slavery  in  the  District  and  in  the  States,  against 
the  slave  trade  between  the  States,  against  the  annexation 
of  Texas  and  the  admission  of  any  more  slave-holding  States, 
and  calling  for  the  recojrnitinn  of  Hayti  and  the  repeal  of 
the  resolution  of  December  twentieth,  1838,  were  laid  on 
the  table  as  ordered. 

Among  the  petitions  and  memorials  treated  in  this  sum- 
mary manner  was  one  from  the  legislature  of  Vermont  in- 
structing the  Senators  and  requesting  the  Representatives  of 
the  State  to  oppose  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  use  their 
best  efforts  to  secure  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District, 
and  in  the  Territories,  and  of  the  slave  trade  between  the 
States  and  Territories.  A  solemn  protest  was  also  made 
against  the  resolution  of  December  twenty-first,  1837,  as  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution.     A  motion  was  at  once 
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made  that  the  memori.il  fri>m  Vermont  be  printed  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Commiu«ti  ul  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  But  the  Speaker  held  that  it  fell  under  the  gag 
resolution  and  must  be  laid  on  the  table.  An  appeal  waa 
taken,  a  debate  followed,  and  the  next  day  the  Speaker  modi- 
fied his  ruling.  So  much  as  related  to  slarery,  he  held, 
should  be  tabled,  but  that  protesting  against  the  gag  need 
not  be.  A  motion  was  thereupon  made  to  lay  the  motion 
to  appeal  on  the  table,  and  this  was  adopted. 

In  the  Senate  a  petition  from  citizens  of  the  District 
praying  that  slavery  might  not  be  abolished  within  that 
tract  of  country  was  presented  by  Clay.  As  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  Clay  looked  with  dread  on  the  spread  of 
abolitionism.  The  part  played  by  it  in  the  recent  elections, 
the  avowed  support  given  by  abolitionists  to  Seward  and 
Bradish  in  New  York,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Whig  candi- 
date in  Ohio  because  of  the  extradition  of  Mahan  seriously 
alarmed  him.  He  must  put  himself  right  with  the  Soutli, 
and,  seizing  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  petition, 
he  defined  bis  position  on  abolitionism  in  a  speech  famous 
in  its  day.  As  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  couiw,  Clay 
had  consulted  Senator  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Pres- 
ton, when  addressing  a  Whig  meeting  in  Philadelphia  not 
long  afterward,  told  this  story :  "  On  one  occasion  be  did 
me  the  honor  to  send  for  and  consult  with  me.  It  was  in 
reference  to  a  step  he  was  about  to  take,  and  which  will, 
perhaps,  come  to  your  minds  without  more  direct  allusion. 
After  stating  what  he  proposed,  I  suggested  whether  there 
would  not  be  danger  in  it,  whether  such  a  course  would  not 
injure  his  own  prospects  as  well  as  those  of  the  Whig  party 
in  general.  His  reply  was,  '  I  did  not  send  for  you  to  ask 
what  might  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed  movement  on  my 
prospects,  but  whether  it  was  right  I  had  rather  be  right 
than  be  President.'  "  * 

Serious  as  the  abolition  movement  had  become,  it  gave 
the  administration  far  less  concern  than  the  border  troubles, 
which  suddenly  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  war  with 

*  PreetoQ's  speech  before  Um  Democntic  Whig  ABSodatlon  tn  PhiladelphU, 
Kktioi.iLl  tateUigencer,  Han^  15,  1830, 
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Great  Britain.  Thn  blame  for  this  condition  of  affairs  was 
laid,  by  the  Wliigs,  on  the  new  Democratic  Governor  of 
Maine.  In  that  State,  indeed,  the  boundary  dispute  had  never 
been  a  party  issue,  and  men  of  every  shade  of  political  belief 
had  held  but  one  view.  In  the  country  at  large,  however,  the 
acta  of  Governor  Fairfield  found  no  support,  and  his  Aroos- 
took War  was  condemned  as  a  piece  of  political  folly. 

The  Aroostook  country,  the  section  of  Maine  where  trou- 
ble arose,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Madawaska 
region,  where  Greeley  had  been  arrested  two  years  before. 
The  River  St.  John,  it  should  be  rememlicred,  flows,  from  its 
source  in  the  west,  almost  due  northeast  into  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  then  turns  a  right  angle  and  flows  almost 
due  southwest  into  New  Brunswick.  Just  at  the  right  an^Ie 
it  is  entered  by  the  Madawaska  River,  coming  down  from  the 
northwest  Near  where  it  enters  New  Brunswick  the  St. 
John  is  joined  by  the  Aroostook  River,  coming  up  from  the 
southwest  Along  the  Madawaska  the  Crown  had  made 
grants  before  the  Revolution,  and  Great  Britain  had  thus 
some  show  of  right  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  till  the  boundary 
line  was  determined.  Along  the  Aroostook  she  had  no  claim 
to  jurisdiction,  for  there  were  no  settlements  there  prior  to 
1822,  when  they  were  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  by  men  who  came  from  New  Brunswick  that  they  might 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  creditors.  Along  the  Aroostook 
again  jurisdiction  had  been  exercised  by  Massachusetts, 
while  Maine  belonged  to  her. 

After  the  monument  was  placed  at  the  source  of  the 
St  Croix,  Massachusetts  ran  from  it  a  due  north  line 
and  located  two  ranges  of  townships,  six  miles  square,  con- 
tiguous to  the  line  and  extending  many  miles  north  of 
the  Aroostook.  In  1807  townships,  including  a  part  of  the 
river,  were  sold  and  conveyed  by  Massachusetts,  and  still 
others  in  later  years.  In  1826  townships  west  of  the  two 
ranges  and  extending  nearly  to  the  St  John  were  surveyed 
by  Maine  and  Massachusetts  and  divided  between  thenL 
Later  still  a  military  road  was  laid  out  from  the  Matawan- 
keog,  a  tributary  of  the  Penobscot,  across  the  Aroostook  to 
the  St  John.     Land  agents  of  both  States  had  long  been 
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accustomed  each  year  to  sell  timber,  grant  permits  to  cut 
down  treea,  and  had  driven  out  trespassers  in  this  region. 

In  1838,  following  the  usual  custom,  agents  of  Maine 
and  Masaachuaetts  entered  the  Aroostook  country  in  April, 
and  in  October,  and  served  processes  on  certain  men  cutting 
timber,  broke  up  their  camps,  and  drove  off  their  teams. 
Later  still  a  thicd  official  visited  the  region.  At  Grand  River 
he  found  fifty  tcespassers;  at  Fiah  River,  seventy-five  with 
sixteen  yoke  of  oxen  and  ten  teams.  These  men  not  only 
refused  to  depart,  but  told  the  agent  they  defied  Maine  to 
put  them  out. 

When  Governor  Fairfield  was  informed  of  these  things 
he  sent  a  special  and  confidential  message  to  the  Legislature 
and  asked  for  authority  to  provide  the  agent  with  a  force 
sufficient  to  disperse  the  trespassers.*  The  authority  was 
at  once  given  and  ten  thousand  dollars  appropriated  to  meet 
the  expense,  f 

With  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  the  land  agent,  Mr. 
Rufus  Mclntire,  set  off  from  Bangor  and,  accompanied  by 
the  sheriff  of  Penobscot  County,  repaired  tn  the  mouth  of 
the  Aroostook  River  where  three  hundred  trespassers,  well 
armed,  were  ready  to  resist.  Finding  he  had  with  him  a 
six-pound  cannon,  they  retreated  down  the  river  toward  New 
Brunswick.  The  agent  then  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  Brit- 
ish warden  of  the  disputed  territory  asking  for  a  meeting 
at  the  house  of  a  certain  settler;  but  one  night,  while  asleep 
in  the  house,  Mr.  Mclntire  was  seized  by  a  party  of  ireft- 
passers,  was  carried  to  Woodstock  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
then  under  guard  to  the  jail  at  Frederickton. 

When  the  land  agent  reached  Woodstock,  and  news  of 
his  capture  and  of  the  presence  of  Maine  troops  on  the 
Aroostook  spread,  a  mob  broke  into  the  arsenal,  took  out 
several  hundred  stand  of  arms  and  set  off  for  the  disputed 
country.  On  the  arrival  nf  the  prisoner  at  Fre<Ierickton, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Harvey,  of  New  Brunswick,  issued  a 
proclamation,  summoned  all  who  had  carried  off  arms  and 

*  Senate   Documenti,  15th   CongrcM,  9d  Sesuoa,  Vol.   IT,  DocaiDeat  370, 
pp.  8,  9. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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mmiition  to  retam  them,  denounced  the  presence  of  the 
Maine  forces  on  the  Aroostook  as  an  invasion  and  outrage, 
and  ordered  the  militia  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's 
notice.* 

A  copy  of  the  proclamation  was  forwarded  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine,  with  a  letter  in  which  General  Harvey  de- 
manded the  recall  of  the  Maine  force^^^rted  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain  over  the  A^^^ok  region^  said 
that  his  instructions  did  not  permit  him  to  suffer  any  inter- 
ference with  this  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  that  he  had 
ordered  a  strong  force  of  Her  Majesty's  troops  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  support  her  authority. 

The  Governor  at  onoe  demanded  that  General  Harvey 
release  Mr,  Mclntire,  and  transmitted  the  copy  of  the  proc- 
lamation to  the  Legislature.  General  Harvey  replied  that 
the  land  agent  was  a  State  prisoner,  and  that  his  fate  rested 
with  Her  Majesty's  govermueut;  but  that  he  had  ordered 
the  release,  on  parole,  of  Mr.  Mclntire;  that  if  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  Governor  of  Maine  that  the  friendly  relations 
existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should 
not  he  disturbed,  the  armed  force  then  within  the  disputed 
territory  must  be  immediately  withdrawn;  and  that  Mr. 
James  Maclauchlan  the  British  warden  of  the  territory 
who,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  camp  of  the  land  agent,  had 
been  seized  by  way  of  reprisal,  should  be  released. 

The  Governor  answered  that  Mr.  Maclauchlan  should 
be  released  on  parole  of  honor,  but  refused  to  withdraw  the 
troops.  Reinforcements  were  meantime  hurried  to  the 
Aroostook  camp  which,  since  the  arrest  of  Mclntire,  was 
commanded  by  Charles  Jarvis,  and  a  thousand  militia  were 
ordered  to  assemble  at  Bangor. 

The  Legislature  as  soon  as  the  G^vemor^s  message  was 
received  unanimously  resolved  that  a  sufficient  body  of  men 
should  be  stationed  on  the  Aroostook  and  if  practicable  on 
the  St.  John  near  the  boundary  line;  appropriated  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  and  instructed  the 
Governor  to  request  the  coSperadon  of  Massachusetts,  and 

*  8«ut«  Docameni  370,  p.  18. 
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to  write  to  the  President  and  ask  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
Government, 

When  the  appeal  for  aid  reached  Van  Buren  he  aeot 
it  with  a  message  to  Congreaa.  The  acta  of  the  British 
Governor,  he  b&'u\,  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
United  States  had  agreed  to  leave  Great  Britain  in  sole 
possession  of,  ^^vitb  exclusive  jurisdiction  over,  the  dis- 
puted tcrritory^^^the  question  of  boundary  was  settled. 
No  such  agreement  existed.  Maine  had  a  right  to  stop  the 
depredations  of  the  timber  cutters.  But  between  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  Maine  to  preserve  the  timber  and  a  military 
occupation  by  that  State  of  the  disputed  territory,  there  waa 
an  essential  difference.  In  such  an  enterprise  he  did  not 
think  Maine  should  call  on  the  Government  for  aid.  Ami- 
cable means  alone  should  be  used.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  authorities  in  New  Brunswick  seek  to  enforce 
their  claim  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  a  military  force  he 
should  feel  bound  to  consider  a  call  from  Maine  for  aid  in 
repelling  the  invasion.  The  proper  course  in  the  present 
case  was  for  Maine  to  disband  her  force  of  militia  and  for 
each  party  to  release  the  captured  agent  of  the  other.* 

The  end  of  the  session  was  near,  but  in  the  Senate  the 
message  and  documents  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  in  the  House  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  House  Committee  recommended  that  a  special  min- 
ister should  be  sent  to  Great  Britain  to  aid  the  resident 
minister  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  long-pending  contro- 
versy, and  reported  a  bill,  which  promptly  passed,  f 

The  Senate  Committee  could  find  no  trace  of  any  under- 
standing, expressed  or  implied,  much  less  of  any  agreement, 
that  the  disputed  territory  should  be  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain.  There  was,  however,  a  clear 
understanding  that  neither  party  should  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  any  portions  of  it  save  such  as  had  l)een  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Tn  sending  armed  men 
to  drive  out  the  intruders  Maine  had  not  violated  the  un- 
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*  MMSAgw  and  Pupen  of  th«  Preddeata;  Rich&r4sun.  Vol  111,  pp.  Slt-2L 
f  OoogrtHiooAl  GlobA,  2&th  CosigMM,  Sd  BeMion,  pp.  317,  218. 
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derstanding,  and  should  ber  Majesty's  GoTemment  persist 
in  th«  attempt  to  maintain  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  force 
then  the  President  would  be  juatified  in  using  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States  to  repel  invasion.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Houst!  bill  to  give  the  President  authority  to  resist 
any  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  enforce  by  arma^ier  claim 
to  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  dispute(^^M^r5'  in  Maine, 
use  the  land  and  naval  forces  if  nei^esiU^^^Kl  in  the  event 
of  the  actual  invasion  of  our  territory,  c^BKr  fifty  thousand 
volunteers,  borrow  ten  million  dollars,  arm  and  equip  the 
naval  force,  and  put  such  a  fleet  of  vessels  on  the  lakes  as 
he  thought  proper,  reached  the  Senate  it  was  passed  imani- 
mously.  One  section  made  an  appropriation  for  the  outfit 
and  salary  of  a  special  minister  to  Great  Britain  if  the  Presi- 
dent saw  fit  to  send  one.  Yet  another  limited  the  duration 
of  the  act  to  sLxty  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  first  session 
of  the  next  Congreaa. 

While  the  two  committees  were  considering  the  question, 
Forsyth  and  the  British  Miniater  drew  up  and  signed  a  mem- 
orandimi-  This  stated  the  views  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  United  States  as  to  jurisdiction,  declared  that  the  issue 
could  only  be  settled  by  friendly  discussion,  and  that  mean- 
time Her  Majesty's  officers  would  not  seek  to  drive  out  the 
armed  party  sent  by  Maine;  that  the  Governor  of  Maine 
would  withdraw  it;  and  that  the  agents  of  both  parties  who 
had  been  taken  into  custody  should  be  released.* 

As  soon  as  the  memorandum  was  signed  copies  were  sent 
posthaste  to  the  Governors  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  General  Scott  was  ordered  to  Augusta.  There  he 
found  a  new  levy  of  a  thousand  men  about  to  start  for  the 
Aroostook.  But  the  arrival  of  the  memorandum  and  the 
presence  of  Scott  induced  the  Governor  to  delay  the  march 
till  the  Legislature  had  considered  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Scott  meantime  dispatched  a  proposition  to 
Governor  Harvey.  If  the  Governor  of  New  Bninswick 
would  agree  not  to  attempt  to  take  military  possession  of 
the  disputed  territory,  or  seek  by  force  of  arms  to  drive  out 

*  Oongreiirioiul  Globe.  SDth  Oongreaa,  8(1  SeBaioo,  pp.  SSe,  HI, 
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the  armed  posse  or  troops  of  Maine,  Scott  was  sure  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine  would  agree  not  to  disturb  New  Brunswick 
in  the  possession  of  the  Madawaska  settlements,  or  seek  to 
dislodge  the  British  by  force  of  arms.  Harvey  at  once 
agreed  to  this,*  the  Governor  of  Maine  also  assented ;  +  the 
troope  at  Augusta  were  sent  home,  others  were  recalled 
from  the  Aroo^^k  coimtry,  and  the  prospect  of  war,  for 
the  present,  wft^^^ted. 

To  Van  Bure^these  border  troubles  were  a  source  of 
much  anxiety.  A  projected  trip  through  the  South  and  a 
visit  to  the  Hermitage  were  abandoned,^  and  Silas  Wright 
was  sent  to  the  New  York  frontier  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  state  of  affairs  along  that  part  of  the  border.  From 
Canton  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  Wright  wrote 
to  the  President  that  the  treatment  of  American  prisoners 
taken  at  Prescott  had  aroused  a  warlike  feeling  along  the 
border;  that  designing  persons  were  playing  upon  it  for 
their  selfish  ends;  and  that  a  rumor,  which  he  did  not  believe, 
had  gained  currency  that  the  British  were  executing  the 
prisoners  in  secret  The  district  attorney,  moreover,  was 
too  active.  He  had,  by  secret  agents,  procured  testimony 
against  many  alleged  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  raid, 
had  arrested  six  men  at  Oswego,  and  had  warrants  for  three 
others.  This  in  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  the  admin- 
istration was  all  wrong.  Arrests  should  not  be  multiplied 
unnecessarily;  otherwise  real  aggressions  would  be  pro- 
duced and  political  harm  done.  The  district  attorney 
should  be  instructed  to  stop  his  extraordinary  measurea. 
The  President  should  know  that  a  serious  feud  existed  in 
the  party  at  Oswego  as  a  conswjuence  of  the  Patriot  move- 
ment. One  faction  was  composed  of  Patriot  sympathizers; 
the  other  ranged  itself  with  the  proclamation."  Wright 
now  labored  earnestly  to  heal  the  feud,  spoke  of  the  gravity 
of  the  questions  connected  with  our  British  relations,  of  the 
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*  Harrf^  to  Scott,  March  33,  1830.  National  iDtelligeocer,  April  1,  16S9. 
f  Governor  FHlrfield  to  Scott,  Uarch  SC,  1839,  [bid, 

t  Van  BureD  to  Jaclcftoo,  March  SS,  18S9,.Van  Burea  Manoticripta.     Jacluoo, 
In  his  reply,  April  4,  1889,  offera  hU  Bonricen  in  the  eretti  of  war. 

•  SUaa  Wr^ht  to  Vao  Boren.  Much  Ifl,  1839,  Van  Buren  HantucHpti. 
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impropriety  of  trifling  with  them,  and  sought  to  show  how 
the  course  of  many  worthy  friends,  if  persisted  in,  must 
place  them  in  opjwsition  to  the  administration;  but  all  to 
little  purpose*  The  defeat  at  Prescott  and  the  execution 
of  a  few  of  the  prisoners,  citizens  of  New  York,  inflamed 
rather  than  quieted  the  border,  and  when  news  of  the 
Aroostook  war  reached  the  people  a  new  outbrea.k  followed. 
Night  after  night  bands  of  Canadian  re|ttgeea  and  of  men 
who  were  not  refngees  crossed  the  line,  burned  houses, 
bams,  and  haystacks,  and  ran  oflf  cattle.  Counter  raids  fol- 
lowed, and  in  retaliation  the  farms  of  peaceable  citizens  of 
Vermont  and  New  York  were' harried  by  men  from  Can- 
ada.f  To  put  an  end  to  this  wanton  destruction  of  prop- 
erty twenty-two  citizens  of  New  York  captured  at  Prescott 
were  pardoned  by  the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada  and  sent 
to  Sacketts  Harbor,  with  the  promise  that  if  this  act  of  clem- 
ency should  have  a  happy  effect  in  quieting  the  prevail- 
ing excitement  the  release  of  others  would  follow.^  The 
magistrates  who  received  the  prisoners  returned  the  thanks 
of  the  community,  the  men,  in  an  address  to  the  public, 
warned  all  reckless  persons  to  take  heed,  and  border  raiding 
ceased.  But  the  indignation  of  the  people  at  what  they  re- 
garded as  the  failure  of  Van  Buren  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
Caroline  affair  and  his  readiness  to  aide  with  Great  Britain 
in  the  Patriot  War  was  strong  and  found  expression  a  little 
later  at  the  polls. 

These,  however,  were  the  days  of  popular  violence  and 
mob  rule.  The  lynchings,  the  abolition  riots,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Mormons  from  Missouri,  the  race  riots,  the  Buckshot 
War  in  Pennsylvania,  the  border  troubles  in  Maine  and  New 
York  were  but  so  many  indications  of  the  lawless  spirit 
which  prevailed  from  one  end  of  our  country  to  the  other. 
No  issue  of  even  local  concern  could  be  settled  without  the 
use  of  force.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  dispute 
over  rent^  between  the  farmers  on  the  Van  Kensselaer  es- 


*  Wright  to  Van  Barao,  Uirch  17,  1880,  Voa  Boren  MaouscripU. 
t  St.  Xlbuis  Ue«»enger,  M&rch  28,   1889 ;    BorliaglOD   b«aUnel,   March    S9, 
1839 ;  NatJotiel  Intelligencer,  April  S,  1889. 
}  Natioaal  Intelligencer,  April  i4,  1BS9. 
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tate  and  the  heirs  of  the  old  patroou  bred  riots  and  resiat- 


ance  to  law. 


when 


Two  hundred  and  odd  years  before  this  time, 
Dutch  West  India  Company  was  attempting  to  found  agri- 
cultural settlements  in  New  Netherland,  it  offered  a  great 
tract  of  land  and  feudal  rights  to  any  member  of  the  com- 
pany who,  within  a  given  time,  should  locate  fifty  families 
on  the  domain.  Xhe  first  to  avail  himself  of  this  offer  was 
Kiliaen  Van  Renaselaerj  an  Amsterdam  merchant,  who, 
between  1630  and  1637,  acquired  a  patroonship  eleven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  square  miles  in  area.  It  lay  along  both 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  for  twenty-four  miles,  and  ran  back 
into  the  country  twenty-four  miles  to  the  eastward  and  the 
same  distance  to  the  westward  of  that  river,  and  comprised 
almost  all  of  what  are  now  Albany  and  Rensselaer  counties 
and  much  of  Columbia. 

After  the  British  seized  New  Netherland  in  1664,  the 
patroon  was  confirmed  in  his  possession  of  Renaselaerwyck 
by  provisional  orders;  but  in  1685  Governor  Dungan 
granted  a  patent  and  turned  the  patroonship  into  an  English 
manor  and  the  patroon  into  tlie  lord  of  the  manor,  and  took 
ont  a  strip  of  territory  one  mile  along  the  river  front  at 
Albany  and  running  back  sixteen  miles  into  the  country. 
Queen  Anne,  in  1704,  confinned  the  grant,  and  fixed  the  quit 
rent  at  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  a  year.  During  the  patroon- 
ship and  after  it  became  a  manor,  the  tenants  held  their 
farms  by  leases,  all  of  which  were  perpetual  save  a  few 
which  ran  for  sixty  years.  The  annual  rent  for  every  one 
hundred  acres  was  from  ten  to  fourteen  bushels  of  wheal; 
but  each  holder  of  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
paid,  in  addition  to  the  wheat,  four  fat  hens  and  one  day's 
labor  with  horse  and  wagon,  a  rent  which  in  later  times 
could  be  paid  in  money  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  in  lieu  of 
the  day's  labor  and  fifty  cents  in  lieu  of  the  four  hens. 

Another  source  of  income  to  the  patroon  was  the  quar- 
ter sale.  Whenever  the  holder  of  a  perpetual  lease  sold 
his  farm  one  quarter  of  the  sum  received  went  to  the 
patroon.  If  the  lease  was  not  perpetual  the  seller  paid  the 
patroon  one  year's  extra  rent.     Small  as  the  annual  rent 
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seems  it  was  in  many  caaes  heavy,  for  some  farms  lay  in 
the  sandy  belt,  some  were  stony,  and  some  were  in  the  hands 
of  indolent  and  thriftless  men.  These  conditions  and  the 
recurrence  of  hard  times  were  causes  of  arrearages  of  rent 
which  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  allowed  to  remain  till,  on  his 
death  in  January,  1S39,  the  back  rents  amounted  to  some 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  By  his  will  he  be(|ueathed 
the  eastern  part  of  the  estate  to  his  son  William,  the  western 
to  his  son  Stephen,  and  required  that  the  back  rents  should 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  his  debts.  This  meant  that 
the  old  debts  were  at  last  to  be  collected  and  caused  no  little 
excitement  among  the  tenants.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1839, 
therefore,  a  mass  meeting  of  farmers  was  held  in  the  Bern 
township  on  the  Hclderberg  HUls,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  visit  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  He  refused  to  see 
the  committee,  heard  their  complaints  through  an  agent, 
and  finally  by  letter  refiased  to  sell  and  made  no  oQer  of  a 
settlement  The  result  was  widespread  resentment  and  a 
general  determination  to  resist  the  collection  of  rents  as 
well  as  arrearages. 

During  the  summer  of  1839  writs  of  ejectment  and  of 
fieri  facias  were  sued  out  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  execu- 
tors and  given  to  the  sheriff  to  serve  on  tenants  in  Bern, 
Weaterlo,  and  Rensselaerville,  remote  townships  in  Albany 
County,  A  few  were  served  by  the  imdersheriff;  but  while 
qo  engaged  he  was  warned  not  to  proceed  in  his  work,  was 
assured  that  the  people  were  determined  not  to  allow  any- 
body to  serve  processes  for  the  patroon,  as  the  tenants  still 
called  Van  Rensselaer,  and  that  night  the  horse,  wagon,  and 
harness  of  the  sheriff's  deputy  were  injured. 

I^ter  in  the  year  the  sheriff  sent  a  young  man  with 
thirteen  writs.  But  after  serving  a  few  he  too  was  forced 
to  desist,  and  while  at  Bern,  on  his  way  back  to  Albany, 
was  seized  by  a  mob  and  compelled  to  return  and  collect 
the  writs  he  had  served  on  offenders.  With  these  in  hand 
he  was  taken  to  a  blazing  tar  barrel,  was  foreed  to  throw 
his  writs  into  the  flames,  and  was  then  suffered  to  go  on  to 
Albany.  The  sheriff  with  three  assistants  now  set  off  for 
Bern  to  serve  the  processes.     But  at  Reidflville.,  some  six- 
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teen  miles  from  Albany,  he  waH  stopped  by  a  mob  and  com- 
pelled to  giro  up  the  attempt  A  little  later  the  sheriff  and 
hifi  men  went  again  to  Keidsville  and  were  once  more  sent 
home. 

A  posse  comitaiiis  was  now  summoned  and  early  in  De- 
cember the  sheriff  with  some  five  hundred  men,   on   foot, 


on  horseback,  and  in  carriages,  set  out  from  Albany  for 
Heidsville.  At  several  places  on  the  way  crowds  were  en- 
countered and  when  KeidaWlle  was  reached  the  road  was 
blocked  by  some  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  posse  attempted 
to  break  through,  but  were  forced  back,  and  as  the  crowd 
was  armed  with  clubs,  and  the  posse  unarmed,  the  sheriff 
withdrew  his  men.  Application  was  then  made  to  Governor 
Seward  for  troops;  but  the  Governor  instructed  the  sheriff 
to  sue  out  attachments  for  contempt,  and  get  warrants  for 
the  arrest  of  persons  who  had  resisted  him.  This  done  he 
was  ordered  by  Seward  to  summon  the  Albany  mtUtia  to 
attend  him  as  an  armed  posse  comitatus. 

With  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  thus  provided  tJie 
sheriff  once  more  marched  to  Reidsville,  where  some  five 
hundred  horsemen  blocked  the  road  and  as  many  more 
sought  refuge  from  the  cold  in  houses  and  sheds,  No  re- 
sistance was  offered;  but  the  posse  for  want  of  qnarters  waa 
forced  to  go  back  to  Clarksville.  Thence  a  report  and  re- 
quest for  aid  was  sent  to  the  Governor,  who  called  out  the 
Troy  militia,  hurried  theiu  with  two  fieldpieces  to  Clarka- 
ville,  bade  the  sheriff  do  his  utmost  to  make  the  arrests  for 
which  he  had  warrants  and  levy  on  and  remove  the  property 
for  which  he  had  executions,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  resisters. 

The  proclamation,  the  arrival  of  the  troops  and  the  re- 
inforcements, and  the  knowledge  that  more  were  on  their 
way  from  Montgomery  Comity  overawed  the  mobu  The 
sheriff  was  enabled  to  serve  his  writs  and  make  his  arrests 
undisturbed;  and  this  done  the  troopa  returned  to  Albany. 

Seward,  in  his  annnal  message  to  the  Legi.<tlature  when 
it  met  a  few  weeks  later,  narrated  these  events  and  sug- 
gested legislation.  The  tenures  by  which  the  tenants  held 
their  farms  were  regarded,  he  said,  as  inconsistent  with  mod- 
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em  institTitiona.  They  had  become  odious  to  those  who 
held  under  them,  were  unfavorable  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment, and  were  opposed  to  sound  policy.  Petitions  from 
the  tenants  were  also  presented,  and  in  May  of  1840,  an 
act  passed  providing  for  the  ap|X)intment  of  commissioners 
to  adjust  the  dispute.  They  wore  met  by  delegates  from 
the  seven  western  townships  on  the  estate  and  by  an  agent 
of  Van  Rensselaer. 

The  agent  propoeed  that  all  arrears  of  rent  be  paid  with 
interest  from  the  time  of  the  late  patroon's  death;  diat  quar- 
ter sales  should  be  released  on  the  payment  of  thirty  dollars 
down,  or  on  the  addition  of  two  dollars  a  year  to  the  rent; 
that  payment  in  kind  should  be  so  commuted  that  the  an- 
nual rent  of  a  farm  paying  twenty-two  bushels  of  wheat, 
four  fat  fowls,  and  one  day's  service  with  horse  and  wagon 
should  be  thirty  dollars,  or,  if  the  q)iarter  sale  was  reloaacd, 
thirty-two  dollars;  and  that  if  a  tenant  wished  to  buy  his 
fann  outright  he  should  pay  four  dollars  an  acre,  one-fifth 
down  and  the  rest  in  four  annual  installments  secured  by 
mortgage. 

The  tenants  proposed  that  rent  in  wheat  should  be  com- 
muted at  one  dollar  a  bushel;  that  all  reservations  should 
be  taken  off,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  buy  their 
farms  for  such  a  sum  as,  at  seven  per  cent  interest,  would 
produce  the  rent  if  paid  in  money.  All  hopes  of  a  settle- 
ment were  thus  ended;  the  commisHionera  suspended  their 
labors,  and  the  Legislature  took  no  action;  but  the  agita- 
tion among  the  tenants  went  steadily  on  and,  in  time, 
produced  new  disorders  and  bloodshed.* 

In  the  commercial  world  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1839  was  a  period  of  widespread  distress  and  disaster.  The 
year  had  opened  with  every  sign  of  increasing  prosperity. 
The  resumption  of  specie  payment  in  1838  restored  confi- 
dence and  was  followed  by  another  outbreak  of  reckless 
speculation.     Land  sales,  which  fell  to  a  little  over  three  and 

*  An  excellent  nccoont  of  the  Anti-Rent  War  la  "Tbc  AntiRenl  Agitatkoi  In 
the  Suta  of  New  Tark.  l6Jft-«S,"  K.  R  Chejucj.  See  tbo  "  The  Anti-BcDt  Din- 
onler*,'*  D.  D,  Bftraard,  Amerfcan  R«Tlev,  1R40 ;  Hiniat«  Docnmenta  ?fo.  8S  (1SS6) 
wd  No.  07  (1M0);  AMetnbl7  DoomienU  17S,  tTI  (IS40). 
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a  half  millions  of  dollars  in  1838,  rose  to  seren  millions 
during  1839.  Custom  receipts,  which  anwanted  to  bat 
eleven  million  dollars  in  1837,  reached  twenty-three  milHona 
in  1839,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  under  the  com- 
promise of  1833  a  third  reduction  was  made  in  the  tariff  in 
December  of  1837.  Hard  times  in  Great  Britain  brought 
down  the  price  of  articles  of  every  sort;  and  a  heavy  im- 
portation for  speculative  purposes  followed,  though  a  fourth 
reduction  in  the  tariff  was  to  be  made  in  December  of  1839, 
and  though  shiploads  of  goods  were  sent  over  oonsigned 
to  British  houses  and  sold  at  auction.  An  estimated  short- 
age of  five  hundred  thousand  bales  in  the  cotton  crop  afforded 
another  opportunity  for  speculation  and,  aided  by  large  ad- 
vances from  banks  in  the  Southwest,  the  cotton  planters  and 
factors  forced  the  price  of  raw  cotton  to  sixteen  cents  a 
pound. 

Against  this  the  spinners  of  Manchester  stood  out.  Some 
closed  their  mills;  others  ran  them  but  four  days  a  weeL 
So  little  cotton  was  used  that  in  July  of  1839  nearly  live 
hundred  thousand  bales  of  the  crop  of  1838  were  still  un- 
sold in  Liverpool.  The  Bank  of  England  thereupon  ceased 
to  discount  cotton  bills,  and  the  exportation  of  specie  from 
our  country  began.  Never  had  the  need  of  it  in  London 
been  greater.  Failure  of  the  crops  in  Great  Britain  had 
forced  the  purchase  of  food  on  the  Continent.  Payment  for 
the  supply  had  to  be  made  in  specie,  and  so  great  was  the 
drain  on  the  Bank  of  England  that,  by  midsummer,  the  bul- 
lion in  its  vaults  had  shrunk  to  four  millions  sterling.  The 
rate  of  discount  rose  to  five  per  cent  and  cotton  fell  three 
farthings.  Drained  of  specie  by  the  immense  importation 
of  grain,  the  Bank  turned  to  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  and 
Paris  and,  unable  to  get  enough,  turned  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  said,  ceased  to  buy  American  stocks  and 
beat  down  the  price  of  every  bale  of  cotton.  By  July  every 
packet,  every  steamship  that  left  New  York  carried  out 
specie.  The  money  market  grew  "  tight  ";  stocks  fell  in  the 
effort  to  convert  them  into  cash;  8ix-j>er-cent  treasury  notes 
would  not  bring  par,  and  domestic  exchanges  on  the  South 
and  Southwest  sold  with  great  difficulty  or  were  not  sold 
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at  all.  For  Mobile  the  rate  was  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent; 
for  New  Orleans  tive;  for  Natehez  t4in  to  thirty;  for  Nash- 
ville eight,  and  for  Cincinnati  throe.  Money  rose  to  one 
and  a  half  per  cent  a  month.  '*  Our  banks/*  .said  a  news 
writer  at  New  York,  *'  discount  only  when  they  have  to." 

By  September  the  pressure  on  the  money  market  was  not 
only  severe  but  ^*  unmitigated."  Banks  were  worrying  each 
other  with  specie  drafts  for  the  settlement  of  balances^,  and 
property  was  being  sold  at  great  sacrifice  in  order  to  get 
money  which,  by  the  end  of  August,  brought  two  per  cent 
a  month.  Week  after  week  the  shipment  of  specie  grew  in 
volume.  When  the  Great  Western  sailed,  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week  in  September,  she  carried  out  more  than  half  a 
million  in  specie.  The  British  QiueUf  a  week  later,  went 
off  with  seven  hundred  thousand.  The  bonks,  such  was  the 
low  state  of  their  deposits  and  the  severity  of  the  foreign 
call  for  specie,  then  ceased  to  diacoimt  paper,  refused  to 
enlarge  their  circulation,  and  numbers  of  merchants  sus- 
pended. 

Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  stripped  of  specie  by 
the  New  York  banks,  the  officers  of  those  in  Philadelphia 
met  to  consult  and  listened  to  an  appeal  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Unless  the  banks,  he  said, 
extended  their  accommodations  all  trade  was  at  an  end.  If 
the  foreign  draft,s  were  such  as  to  make  the  bankers  fearful 
of  discounting  largely,  then  they  ought  to  suspend.  A 
motion  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  suspend  was  carried;  but 
the  next  morning,  October  ninth,  several  banks  whose  offi- 
cers had  voted  against  the  motion  refused  to  pay  specie 
over  their  counters. 

A  combination  of  adverse  circumstances,  it  was  said,  had 
forced  them  to  resort  to  a  temporary  susjieusion.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  harvest  in  England  in  1838  had  caused  a  demand 
on  the  Bank  of  England  for  six  million  pounds  in  specie, 
which  went  to  the  Continent  to  pay  for  food.  The  with- 
drawal of  this  great  sum  produced  a  decline  in  the  price  of 
cotton  and  other  American  produce,  lessened  our  means  in 
England  of  paying  for  the  heavy  importations  of  foreign 
merchandise,  and  began  to  drain  the  banks  of  specie.     Two 
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million  dollars  would  just  as  surely  have  gone  to  New  York 
before  the  first  of  November  as  did  one  million  dnring 
September. 

No  bank  in  Pennsylvania  vp&a  then  allowed  to  issue  notes 
under  five  dollars.  To  keep  small  change  in  eirculatian, 
therefore^  the  banka  for  a  few  days  continued  to  pay  oat 
silver  in  exchange  for  five-dollar  billa.  But  when  it  waa 
seen  that  unprincipled  persons  had,  by  this  means,  drawn  out 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  specie  and  sold  it  to 
the  brokers  the  banks  stopped  specie  payment  entirely. 

As  fast  as  the  news  was  carried  southward  and  westward 
from  Philadelphia,  the  banks,  in  city  after  city,  suspended 
specie  payment.  Most  of  those  in  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Delaware,  Baltimore,  Georgetown,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Portsmouth,  Norfolk,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and 
Charleston  followed  within  a  week.  When  this  became 
known  in  Illinoia  the  State  bank  stopped  paying  specie  and 
sent  off  express  riders  to  inform  its  branches.  The  Detroit 
banks  were  the  next  to  suspend,  and  when  the  news  from 
the  East,  passing  down  the  Mississippi  reached  New  Orleans, 
the  banks  in  that  city  decided  not  to  pay  out  specie  **  until 
the  Northern  banks  shall  have  resumed." 

Eastward  of  Philadelphia  the  banks,  save  some  in  Rhode 
Island,  refused  to  suspend.  The  cause  of  this  widespread 
suspension  was  now  sought  for  diligently.  One  journal 
found  it  in  Great  Britain's  loss  of  trade  with  China.  The 
instrument  of  this  trade  had  been  opium;  but  as  opium 
could  no  longer  be  used,  specie  had  taken  its  place.  A  great 
demand  for  gold  and  silver  was  the  result,  and  the  balance 
of  trade  happening  to  be  against  the  United  States,  it  was 
used  to  draw  bullion  thence  to  Great  Britain.  The  banks 
eould  not  stand  this  forever  and  had  thus  been  forced  to  re- 
fuse to  pay  specie.  Others  attributed  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  to  the  craze  for  internal  improvements  by  the 
States  and  the  contraction  of  large  debts;  to  the  issue  of 
State  stocks  to  provide  capital  for  banking;  and  to  the  high 
wages  of  laborers  on  the  public  works  which  had  drawn  so 
many  thousands  from  agricultural  pursuits,  that  in  place  of 
exports  during  the  last  two  years  there  had  been  heavy  in>- 
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ports  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oata,  and  potatoes,  all  of  which 
were  paid  for  in  specie. 

A  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  Philadelphia  banks 
gave  other  reasons  why  snapenaion  was  necessary.  Resump- 
tion of  specie  payment  in  August  of  1838  was  premature 
and  did  harm  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  home,  men 
thought  all  danger  passed  and  rushed  into  new  enterprises, 
and  tlie  States  into  new  improvements,  relying  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  old  facilities  of  credit  Abroad,  merchants 
hastened  to  sell  on  credit  and  capitalists  to  lend  on  the  pub- 
lic securities.  Thus  after  a  year  of  nominal  resumption, 
the  commercial  debt  to  Europe  was  larger,  and  the  debt  of 
the  States  to  Europe  much  larger,  than  at  the  time  of  re- 
sumption, while  the  specie  in  the  country  had  been  greatly 
diminished.  In  this  condition  of  affairs  trouble  came  upon 
England.  Her  crops  failed.  She  was  forced  to  purchase 
food,  not  from  the  United  States,  but  from  her  neighbors 
who  could  sell  it  cheaper.  But  they  were  small  consumers 
of  her  goods,  and  she  was  forced  to  pay  in  specie.  The 
result  was  that  money  rose  to  three  times  its  ordinary  price, 
and  heavy  shipments  of  coin  were  made  to  Europe.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  banks  had  to  adopt  one  of  two  alter- 
natives— force  the  community  to  pay  its  debts  to  them  in 
specie  to  he  shipped  to  England,  or  suspend  specie  payments 
till  their  foreign  troubles  had  passed  away.  They  chose  the 
latter  course,  fully  convinced  that  the  public  good  re- 
quired it. 

Among  the  chief  sufferers  by  the  flow  of  specie  to  Great 
Britain,  the  sale  of  American  securities  by  British  holders, 
the  suspension  of  specie  by  the  home  banks,  and  the  hard 
times  were  the  States  which  had  plunged  so  recklessly  into 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  canals. 

Till  the  panic  of  1837  swept  over  the  country  the  credit 
of  Pennsylvania  was  unimpaired  and  her  bonds  sold  at  a 
good  premium.  But  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
forced  her  to  pay  interest  in  August,  1837,  February,  1838, 
and  July,  1839,  in  paper  money,  and  her  bonds  fell  below 
par.  Her  debt  was  then  over  thirty-four  millions,  of  which 
nearly  thirty  was  secured  by  State  stocks  bearing  a  million 
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two  htuidred  thousand  dollars  of  annual  interest.  But  her 
yearly  expenses  were  greater  by  a  million  dollars  than  hor 
mcome  and  the  question  was,  the  Governor  told  the  Legifl- 
lature,  how  can  money  be  procured  to  pay  interest  on  the 
debt,  meet  loanR  falling  due,  and  defray  the  e-ost  of  govern- 
ment. The  faith  and  honor  of  the  State,  he  said,  were 
pledged  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  the  payment  of  inter- 
est and  principal.  Every  consideration  of  duty,  integrity, 
and  fidelity  bound  Pennsylvania  to  the  honest  performance 
of  her  part  of  the  bargain  with  the  holders  of  her  loan.  It 
was  of  no  consequence  whether  she  had  received  paper,  gold, 
silver,  merchandise,  railroad  iron,  or  any  other  commodity 
for  the  loans.  The  obligations  of  the  commonwealth  must 
be  paid.  For  that  purpose,  however,  the  revenue  was  not 
sufficient.  Nothing  therefore  remnined  to  be  done  but 
to  resort  to  taxation,  contract  new  loans,  or  sell  the  canals 
and  railroads.  To  sell,  save  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  was 
impossible.  To  borrow  more  money,  save  at  unwarranted 
rates  of  interest,  was  impossible.  Taxation  was  the  only 
remedy,  and  this  the  Governor  asked  the  Legislature  to  ap- 
ply. Two  millions  a  year  should  be  raised,  and  provision 
should  be  made  at  once  to  pay  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  interest  that  became  due  on  the  first  day  of  February. 

To  this  appeal  the  Legislature  responded,  late  in  Janu- 
ary, by  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
borrow  eight  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
Governor  at  once  applied  to  banks  in  Harrisburg  and  Phila- 
delphia for  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  when  Febru- 
ary first  came  the  money  had  not  been  obtained,  and  Penn- 
sylvania was  forced  to  default  in  the  payment  of  interest.* 

When  the  House  was  informed  of  this  state  of  affairs 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  a  joint  resolution  passed  di- 
recting interest-bearing  certificates  to  be  issued  in  payment 
of  the  interest  due.f  Three  days  later  a  loan  was  effected 
from  three  banks,^  and  on  February  fourth  payment  of  the 
defaulted  interest  began.* 

*  QoTemor  Porter  to  the  LegUlftturc,  Febniuy  1,  1S40. 

f  Th«  PeoDsyWani&n,  February  S,  1640.  X  ^^^-^  Febrauy  «.  1840. 

*  Qorenior  Porter  to  the  Legulsture,  Febniarj  B.  1S40. 
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With  this  the  Legislature  seemed  content,  and  was  about 
to  adjourn  without  day,  when  the  Governor  summoned  it  to 
an  extra  session.  No  provision,  he  said,  had  been  made  for 
the  payment  of  interest  due  before  the  Legislature  would 
meet  again.*  Then  the  matter  received  attention;  new  taxes 
were  levied;  the  money  was  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  principal  of  the  internal  improvement 
debt;  and  a  law  was  enacted  providing  that  the  interest 
should  be  paid  in  specie  or  its  equivalent. 

When  Maryland,  in  the  flush  times  of  1836,  entered  on 
her  scheme  of  internal  improvements,  she  authorized  an 
issue  of  eight  millions  in  bonds,  and  in  1837  sent  commis- 
sioners abroad  to  put  them  on  the  foreign  market.  When 
the  commissioners  reached  Europe,  times  had  changed; 
money  was  scarce;  American  credit  was  impaired  and  they 
found  it  impossible  to  dispose  of  the  bonds  at  the  price  stipu- 
lated in  their  instructions.  Failing  in  this  attempt  the  bonds 
were  delivered  to  the  various  canal  and  railroad  companies 
by  whom  they  were  hypothecated  for  loans  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  sold  for  what  they  would  bring. 

The  canal  and  railroad  companies  were  responsible  for 
the  interest  on  their  respective  shares,  and  were  to  pay 
the  money  into  the  State  treasury  before  the  end  of  each 
interest  period,  that  the  State  might  be  able  to  discharge  her 
obligations  promptly.  None,  however,  save  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  had  ever  done  so.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  Company,  which  should  have  paid  one  himdred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  had  turned  in  but  ninety- 
five  thousand  in  1839.  The  Susquehanna  Railroad,  from 
which  seventy-five  thousand  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  were  due  in  1839,  had  paid  the  eighty-two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents,  but  not  the  seventy-five  thousand.  The  burden 
of  making  good  these  defaults  of  interest  having  fallen  on  the 
State,  the  Governor,  in  his  annual  message,  recommended 
that  no  more  stock  be  hypothecated,  that  public  expenses  be 
reduced  by  rigid  economy,  that  a  small  tax  be  laid  on  real 
and  personal  estate  to  raise  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
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year,  and  that  the  money  be  used  to  pay  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt 

Some  persons  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  debt  was  not 
binding  on  the  State^  and  others  that,  even  if  binding,  it 
would  not  be  paid,  because  the  people  would  never  consent 
to  be  taxed.  To  them  the  Governor  replied  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  question  the  validity  of  the  debt,  and  unreason- 
able to  plead  inability  to  discharge  it  without  iirst  making 
the  attempt  Others  had  suggested  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  assume  the  State  debts.  This  the  Governor 
said  was  beyond  the  control  of  Maryland,  and  the  safest 
course  was  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  her  debts.  Others 
looked  to  a  division  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  States  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement. 
Before  that  day  camo  the  Governor  feared  the  railroads 
and  canals  of  Maryland  would  be  past  all  assistance. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  accordingly  took  the 
whole  matter  into  consideration,  reported  the  deficit  for  1840 
would  be  nearly  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dolla-rs, 
and  that  the  available  resources  of  the  State  applicable  to 
this  deficit  were  bank  stock  and  so  much  of  her  share  of  the 
surplus  revenue  as  was  still  unexpended.  If  these  were  ap- 
propriated taxation  need  not  be  resorted  to  till  1842,  when 
at  least  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  have  to  be  raised 
by  taxation.  A  bill  was  therefore  reported  authorizing  the 
sale  of  the  bank  stock  owned  by  the  State^  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  money  and  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  Maryland*g  debt.* 

In  Ohio  the  condition  was  quite  as  bad.  The  annual  in- 
terest on  the  State  debt  was  nearly  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  dollars;  the  net  earnings  of  the  canals  were 
not  two  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  dollars;  the  deficit 
was  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  dollars,  which 
had  to  be  paid,  it  was  said,  by  taxes  on  the  farmers  with  wheat 
at  fifty  cents  and  corn  at  thirty  cents  a  bushel. 

In  Indiana  the  work  of  construction  was  brought  to 
a  sudden  stop  in  the  autimm  of  1839  by  the  failure  of  the 

■  NilaB'B  Register,  Vvch  88,  IMO. 
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Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company  to  pay  for  the  bonds 
purchased  from  the  State.  Seven  millions  had  by  that  time 
been  expended;  yet  all  the  State  had  to  show  for  the  money 
were  twenty  miles  of  the  Madison  Railroad,  thirty  miles  of 
the  Clear  Water  Canal,  imfiniahed  excavations  and  embank- 
ments, and  half-built  hx^ka,  aqueducts,  culverts,  and  bridges 
scattered  over  a  wilderness.  Thousands  of  laborers  were 
thrown  out  of  employment;  thousands  dependent  on  them 
were  reduced  to  dire  poverty;  the  farmers  and  tradesmen 
were  brought  near  to  ruin  by  the  stoppage  of  business 
and  the  fall  of  prices,  and  the  credit  of  tlie  State  was  im- 
paired. 

ininois  had  sold  some  of  her  bonds  in  New  York,  some 
to  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  some  at  a 
price  below  par  to  a  London  firm  which  disposed  of  half 
a  million  and  then  failed  with  the  proceeds  and  the  unsold 
bonds  in  its  possession.  The  panic  and  general  suspension 
of  1839  cut  off  al!  supply  of  funds  at  home.  The  debt  was 
then  fourteen  millions;  the  annual  interest  over  eight  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  the  revenue  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  people,  as  bitter  against  the  grand  scheme  as  they 
had  once  been  enthusiastic  in  its  behalf,  cried  out  for  a  total 
abandonment  of  internal  improvements,  and  the  Governor 
in  desperation  called  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
December,  1839,  and  the  system  of  internal  improvement  as 
far  as  possible  was  abolished.  All  engineers  and  agents 
whose  services  were  not  absolutely  indispensable  wore  dis- 
charged; the  old  board  of  seven  commissioners  was  swept 
out  of  existence,  and  the  three  new  conunissionera  were  com- 
manded to  adjust  all  liabilities  and  give  drafts  on  the  Fund 
Commission  for  all  debts  due  contractors.  When  this  was 
done  the  contracts  were  to  be  considered  as  canceled.  Out 
of  three  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  said  a  writer  of  the 
time,  some  twenty  are  completed.  The  rest  is  in  every  stage 
between  commencement  and  completion,  embankments  half 
formed,  bridges  half  built,  and  an  inmiense  quantity  of  tim- 
ber lying  on  the  ground.  The  first  is  left  to  wash  away; 
the  second  to  tumble  down  and  decay;  and  the  last  to  rot 
in  utter  nselessness  unless  some  kind  persona  will  take  it  for 
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firewood  or  fences.*  The  condition  of  Illinois,  said  another, 
is  truly  deplorable.  After  an  investment  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars  for  public  works,  scarcely  a  mile  of  her  canals  and 
railroads  have  been  so  far  completed  as  to  yield  an  income 
to  the  State-t 

Michigan  having  authorized  the  issue  of  ^ve  millions  of 
bonds  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company  was  em- 
ployed to  negotiate  the  loan.  One  million  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  the  bonds  were  delivered  for  which  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  the 
rest  on  demand.  But  a  few  months  later  the  entire  issue 
was  delivered  to  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company, 
and  to  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1839 
these  institutions  suspended  and  the  bonds  were  found  Co 
have  been  hypothecated,  though  some  had  not  been  paid 
for  at  all;  others  only  in  part,  and  but  a  few  entirely.  The 
Governor  thereupon  informed  the  Legislature  that  the  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements  was  beyond  the  means  of 
Michigan,  and  that  every  consideration  of  prudence  forbade 
ita  further  prosecution,  and  all  laws  relating  to  it  should 
be  at  once  repealed4 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Whig  press  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  began  to  agitate  for  the  assumption  of  the  State 
debts  by  Congress.  Disarrangement  of  the  money  market, 
said  one  journal,  has  created  distrust  of  the  ability  of  States 
to  pay  and  bonds  are  down.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  Con- 
gress to  set  aside  public  lands  for  redemption? '  A  circular 
on  the  subject  by  Baring  Brothers  was  published  in  a  score 
of  journals.  After  stating  that  the  United  States  Bank  had 
secured  a  loan  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  State 
stocks  at  a  price  which  gave  ten  per  cent  a  year  to  the  sub- 
scribers, the  Barings  discussed  the  standing  of  American 
stocks.  If  the  whole  scheme  of  internal  improvements  in 
the  Union  was  to  be  carried  out  by  means  of  foreign  capital 
a  better  guarantee  than  that  of  any  single  State  would  be 

*  St  Louli  Argus,  Ktlea'a  Regiiter.  Pebrouy  2S,  IS40,  p.  40S. 

f  Nilet'i  Register,  VoL  LXI,  p.  247. 

X  NiWi  Register,  Fcbniu7  8,  1S«0,  p.  878. 

«  KmIoqiI  lBteUigt!DC«r»  October  SS,  U89. 
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required  in  order  to  raise  so  large  an  amount  of  money  in 
a  short  time.  A  national  pledge  would  undoubtedly  col- 
lect capital  from  all  parts  of  Europe;  but  the  forced  sales  of 
loans  made  separately  through  many  channels  by  individual 
States  in  reckless  competition  rendered  the  terms  more  and 
more  onerous.  The  States,  therefore,  should  either  pause 
in  their  works  of  improvement  or  adopt  some  general  scheme 
of  combination.* 

Now  what  is  to  be  done?  said  a  Whig  journal,  in  com- 
menting on  the  circular. t  Shall  the  credit  of  all  the  States 
which  have  embarked  in  internal  improvements  be  suffered 
to  go  by  the  board  and  their  half-finished  works  be  left  to 
fall  into  ruin?  It  is  quite  clear  that  with  the  works  yielding 
no  revenue  the  States  cannot  pay  the  interest.  But,  it  will 
be  said,  the  TTnitcJ  States  has  no  constitutional  right  to 
assume  the  payment.  Kot  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  let  Congress  divide  the  proceeds  of  public 
lands  among  the  States  on  condition  that  the  money  is  used 
by  them  to  pay  their  debts.  Let  it  issue  four-and-a-half  per 
cent  stock  in  exchange  for  State  stocks  and  apply  the  land 
sales  to  its  redemption.  About  two  himdred  millions  of 
State  stocks  have  been  issued,  and  at  five-and-a-half  per  cent 
carry  some  eleven  million  of  interest  annually.  United 
States  stock  at  four-and-a-half  per  cent  could  be  exchanged 
at  twenty-five  per  cent  premium  for  State  stocks,  thereby  sav- 
ing fifty  millions  and  reducing  the  interest  to  six  millions.^ 
Let  the  United  States,  said  another,  create  three  hundred 
millions  of  stock  at  four  per  cent,  apportion  it  among  the 
States  on  the  principle  of  Clay's  land  bill,  and  pledge  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  land  sales  for  ita  redemption.* 

That  the  people  would  not  consent  to  be  saddled  with  a 
new  national  debt  of  three  hundred  millions  was  certain. 
That  Congress  might  pass  a  bill  setting  apart  the  land  rev- 
enue, or  distributing  it  among  the  States  to  pay  their  debts 
wag  quite  likely.     That  the  Whigs  in  the  campaign  already 


•  NOv's  R«gi8t«r,  NoTnnber  16,  1SSB,  p.  M7. 
f  Commeroi&l  Adrertiier,  yorraber  2!,  1819, 
t  New  Tork  Americui,  Korember  20,  1889. 

*  New  Tork  Courier  and  Knquirar. 
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at  hand  would  demand  such  a  law,  if  it  seemed  popular,  ad- 
mitted of  no  doubt.  Benton  therefore  determined  to  defeat 
the  scheme  by  securing  its  condemnation  by  the  Senate, 
where  the  Democrats  had  a  good  majority  and,  in  December, 
1839,  offered  sis  resolutions  against  assumption. 

The  introduction  of  these  resolutiona  and,  indeed,  the 
work  of  the  seasion  were  delayed  till  the  closing  days  of 
the  year  because  of  the  contest  in  the  Houae  over  the  seats 
of  five  members  from  New  Jersey.  The  House  waa  com- 
posed of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  members  from  twenty- 
six  Stales;  but  failure  to  elect  a  member  in  the  sixth  district 
of  Massachusetts  reduced  the  number  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one.  Subtracting  the  six  contested  seats,  the  one  from 
Philadelphia  and  the  five  from  New  Jersey,  the  strength  of 
the  two  parties  waa,  Democrata  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  Whigs  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  That  there  would  be 
a  bitter  contest  over  the  New  Jersey  seata  waB  certain.  On 
the  opening  day  of  the  session,  therefore,  every  member  elect 
of  the  Houae  was  in  his  seat,  save  one  Whig  from  New  Tork. 
The  absence  of  this  member  made  the  voting  strength  of  the 
parties,  Democrats  one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  Whigs  one 
hundred  and  twelve;  but  in  all  subsequent  proceedings, 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  voted  with  the  Whigs.  Thus 
at  the  opening  of  the  struggle  the  parties  stood,  Democrats 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  Whigs  one  hundred  and 
thirteen. 

At  noon  on  December  second  Hugh  A.  Garland,  clerk  of 
the  last  House  of  Representatives,  following  the  usual  cus- 
tom, rose  and  announced  that,  if  agreeable  to  those  present, 
he  would  read  the  roll  of  the  members  elect  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  twenty-sixth  Congress-  No  ob- 
jection having  been  made  he  began  with  Maine  and  pro- 
ceeded in  geographical  order  till  he  reached  New  Jersey, 
when  he  called  the  name  of  Joseph  F.  liandolph  and  stopped. 
There  were,  he  said,  five  seats  belonging  to  representatives 
of  New  Jersey  that  were  contested.  To  decide  who  were  en- 
titled to  the  five  seats  was  no  part  of  his  duty.  He  would, 
therefore,  with  the  permission  of  those  present,  pass  over  the 
remaining  names  of  the  gentlemen  from  New  Jersey  and 
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fioish  the  roll  call.  This  done  he  would  present  such  evi- 
dence touching  the  rights  of  the  claimants  as  was  in  his  pos- 
seeaion.  Many  voices  cried,  "  Agreed,  agreed!  ^'  But  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  delegation  at  once  protested  againat 
Buch  treatment,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  clerk  to  ques- 
tion his  certificate.  The  law  of  the  sovereign  State  of 
New  Jersey,  he  said,  required  the  Governor  and  Council 
to  decide  which  candidates  in  a  State  election  had  received 
the  greatest  numbers  of  votes,  and  give  such  persons  com- 
missions under  the  great  seal  of  the  State.  This  had  been 
done,  and  he  and  his  colleagues  had  presented  to  the  clerk 
certificates  of  election  signed  by  the  Governor  and  bearing 
the  great  seal  of  the  State.  What  evidence  had  the  claimants 
presented?  They  had  delivered  to  the  clerk  certificates 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  bearing  the  seal  of  hia 
office.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  had  no  legal  right  to  issue 
such  certificates.* 

As  a  Khodo  Island  member  pointed  out,  the  clerk  had 
celled  the  name  of  Mr.  Randolph,  who  had  presented  ex- 
actly the  same  sort  of  conunisaion  as  the  five  other  represent- 
atives whose  names  the  clork  refused  to  eall.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph had  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Governor  and  bearing 
the  great  seal  of  the  State.  If  this  paper  was  good  evidence 
in  the  case  of  one  man,  why  was  it  not  good  in  the  case  of 
the  five  men?  WhOe  the  right  of  the  clerk  to  act  as  he  had 
was  still  under  debate,  dusk  came  on,  and  by  general  consent 
an  adjournment  was  taken  till  the  morrow.  No  vote  was 
put,  for  the  opinion  was  that  the  roll  having  been  but  par- 
tially called,  a  legal  House  did  not  exist. 

The  second  day  of  the  struggle  opened  with  an  appeal 
by  the  clerk  to  the  members  elect.     "  Before  God  and  my 


*  Sec.  V. — The  Oonraor,  or  penrao  ulminislertDg  the  Gorenunent,  flbkll,  with- 
in Ato  (Ufa  after  receiving  the  Hat,  lay  the  sau)«  before  a  prirj  council  to  be  bj 
him  sniQnioned  for  that  ptirpoae,  and  after  caating  up  the  whole  number  of  roim 
from  the  icreral  counties,  for  each  candidate,  the  uid  Ooremor  and  priwj  council 
■hall  determine  the  six  peraooii  who  have  the  greatest  Duiober  of  rotev  from  the 
whole  State  for  representatirea  in  OoogreM  from  thin  State,  which  alz  persona  the 
GoTemor  phal]  forthwith  oomniMion,  under  the  fcrnt  »eal  of  the  State,  to  repreaent 
the  State  in  the  HouM  <d  fiipnaentatlvea  of  the  United  Sutea. 
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country,"  said  he,  "  I  have  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that 
is  to  do  my  duty  in  this  case."  Xever  before  had  a  clerk 
been  placed  in  such  a  situation.  All  former  claims,  save  one, 
to  seats  bad  been  presented  on  petition  to  the  House  itaelf : 
the  clerk  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  In  the  one  Instance, 
where  the  members  elect  had  been  called  on  to  act  before  the 
regular  organization  of  the  House,  both  claimants,  by  com- 
mon consent,  retired,  and  relieved  the  members  of  great  em- 
barrassment. In  this  case  evidence  in  favor  of  the  conflicting 
claimants  had  been  brought  to  the  clerk,  had  been  presented 
at  his  office,  had  been  forced  on  him.  What  was  he  to  do? 
What  could  he  do  but  take  the  matter  with  all  the  difficult 
questions  connected  with  it  to  the  House,  and  aak  that  he  be 
permitted  to  state  the  reasons  for  bis  action  so  far. 

Member  after  member  refused  to  allow  him  to  make  a 
statement,  while  others  insisted  that  leave  be  given.  At 
last  Gushing  moved  that  the  clerk  read  his  statement.  It 
was  thereupon  pointed  out  that  if  a  vote  were  taken  both 
sets  of  New  Jersey  claimants  would  vote,  and  that  it  would 
be  monstrous  to  allow  five  more  votes  than  there  were  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  debate  on  this  question  of  allowing 
the  clerk  to  read  his  explanation  was  still  under  way  when 
darkness  brought  the  session  to  a  close. 

The  third  day  opened  with  a  resolution  presented  by 
Wise,  that  the  acting  clerk  should  call  the  names  of  gentle- 
men whose  rights  to  scats  were  not  disputed;  that  when  the 
call  was  finished  and  before  a  Speaker  was  elected  or  a  per- 
manent organization  effected,  the  rights  of  the  contestants 
from  New  Jersey  to  seats  in  the  House  should  be  settled. 
Hunt  of  New  York  followed  with  a  resolution  that  a  tem- 
porary Speaker  be  chosen,  that  the  gentlemen  from  New 
Jersey  holding  certificates  bearing  the  broad  seal  of  the 
State  be  allowed  to  vote;  that  the  committee  on  election  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  and  that,  when  the  question  of  the  disputed 
seats  was  settled,  a  Speaker  for  the  twenty-sixth  Congress 
be  chosen.  A  Kentucky  member  proposed  that  the  clerk 
call  the  roll  in  the  usual  way  and  put  on  it  the  names  of 
such  members  from  New  Jersey  as  presented  the  broad  seal 
certificates.     But  the  third  day  closed  vnth  nothing  done. 
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On  the  fourth  day,  while  the  uiemhera  were  debating  in 
the  same  hopeless  way,  John  Quincy  Adams  took  the  floor. 
He  reviewed  the  situation;  he  declared  that  the  refusal  of  the 
clerk  to  go  on  with  the  roll  call  and  his  determination  not 
to  put  any  question  save  that  of  adjournment  had  brought 
matters  to  such  a  pass  that  the  members  might  stay  till 
doomsday  and  not  be  able  to  organize  a  House,  and  offered 
the  resolution  presented  by  a  member  from  Kentucky,  a  reso- 
lution the  clerk  had  refused  to  put  to  vote.  "  How  shall  the 
question  be  put?  Who  will  put  the  question?  "  asked  a  dozen 
voices.  "  I  intend  to  put  the  question  myself,"  said  Adams. 
An  attempt  to  force  the  clerk  to  put  it,  or  to  compel  him  to 
say  that  he  would  or  would  not  put  it,  caused  wild  confusion 
and  disorder,  in  the  midst  of  which  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina, 
offered  a  resolution  that  John  Quincy  Adams  be  appointed 
chairman  to  serve  imtil  the  House  was  organized  by  the 
election  of  a  S[>caker,  put  the  question,  and  declared  it  car- 
ried, Adams  was  then  escorted  to  the  chair;  the  rules  of  the 
last  House  were  adopted,  and  a  motion  offered  that  the  clerk 
be  ordered  to  go  on  with  the  roll  call,  in  the  usual  way,  "  call- 
ing the  name  of  such  members  from  New  Jersey  as  hold  the 
I  regular  and  legal  commiasions  from  the  executive  of  that 
State." 
At  this  stage  the  session  of  the  fourth  day  ended.  On 
the  fifth  Khett  moved  to  lay  the  pending  motion  on  the 
table  in  order  to  take  up  that  offered  by  himself.  On  this 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  when  Dromgoole  of 
Virginia  was  appointed  one  of  the  tellers,  he  asked  Adams 
who  of  the  ten  New  Jersey  claimants  were  to  be  allowed 

I  to  pass  between  the  tellers.     "  Those,"  said  Adams,  "  who 
have  commissions  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  New  Jer- 
sey."     Dromgoole  said  he  did  not  know  who  had  such  pa- 
pers.    "  Those,"  said  Adams,  "  whom  the  clerk  has  named 
as  having  papers,  in  the  same  words  as  that  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
whom  the  clerk  has  recogniiied.'*     A  member  from  New 
HTork  denounced  this  as  "  a  gross  act  of  usurpation"  and 
took  an  appeal.     The  debate  which  followed  occupied  all  of 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  days  of  the  session.     The  ques- 
|tion  was  then  decided  in  the  negative;  from  which  it  followed 
86 
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that  those  holding  the  Qovemor'a  certificates  could  not  vote 
on  the  pending  question.  Adams  thereupon  announced  that 
the  meeting  must  decide  who  should  be  called  as  membera 
from  New  Jersey,  and  refused  to  put  the  question  to  lay 
the  motion  of  Wise  on  the  table  till  this  question  was  de- 
cided. "  The  State  of  New  Jersey,"  said  he,  "  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  a  representation  on  this  floor,  and  it  shall  not  be, 
80  long  as  I  stand  in  this  chair."  Great  confusion  and  ex- 
citement followed.  Half  the  members  were  on  their  feet, 
some  shouting,  "  Order,  order! "  others,  "  Go  on,  go  on! " 
as  member  after  member  attempted  to  offer  a  motion,  or  take 
an  appeal.  Finally  a  motion  was  made,  put,  and  carried  that 
on  the  motion  of  Khett  to  table  the  motion  of  Wise  the 
tellers  should  count  all  who  passed  between  them,  and  if  any 
passed  whose  Hght  to  vote  had  been  disputed  their  naznea 
should  be  reported  to  the  chair  for  the  decision  of  the  Hoose. 
The  call  for  the  previous  question  was  then  put  and  seconded, 
and  on  the  main  question  the  tellers  announced  the  vote  to 
be,  yeas  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  nays  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen, and  that  Naylor  of  Pennsylvania  had  voted. 

Adams  then  voted  in  the  negative,  announced  a  tie,  and 
declared  the  motion  lost.  From  this  an  appeal  was  taken  on 
the  ground  that  the  seat  of  Naylor  was  in  dispute,  and  that 
his  right  to  vote  should  be  determined  before  the  result  was 
announced.  "Wliile  the  discussion  of  this  issue  was  under 
way  an  adjournment  was  carried  and  the  eighth  day  ended. 

On  the  ninth  day  debate  on  the  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  chair  declaring  the  vote  a  tie  was  resumed.  The  pre- 
vious question  was  moved,  the  main  question  put,  and  the 
result  stated  to  be  one  himdred  and  twelve  votes  in  the  af- 
firmative, counting  Naylor  and  the  five  New  Jersey  Whig 
claimants  with  the  broad-seal  certificates,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  votes  in  the  negative,  counting  Ingersoll,  the 
contestant  with  Naylor,  and  three  Democrats  from  New  Jer- 
sey with  certificates  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  These 
facts  were  stated  by  Adams  without  announcing  the  result. 
As  there  were  more  members  voting  from  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  than  the  Constitution  and  the  law  allowed,  the 
meeting,  Adams  held,  must  decide  on  the  right  of  the  di»- 
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pnted  members  to  vote,  by  name.  After  another  scene  of 
noise,  disorder,  and  confusion,  it  was  decided  that  Naylor  be 
allowed  to  vote.  This  decision  gave  the  Whigs  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  votes. 

This  having  been  settled,  the  right  of  Mr.  Aycrigg,  a  New 
Jersey  Whig  holding  a  broad-seal  certificate,  was  next  taken 
up.  The  yeas,  counting  four  of  the  New  Jersey  Whigs,  were 
one  hundred  and  seventeen.  The  nays,  coimting  three  New 
Jersey  Democrats,  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-two.  When 
announcing  the  result,  Adams,  amidst  jeers  and  shouts  of 
laughter,  remarked  that  he  considered  the  decision  utterly 
unconstitutionaL  It  deprived  a  sovereign  State  of  its  right 
to  say  through  its  constituted  authorities  who  should  be  its 
representatives.  Tn  the  same  way  each  of  the  other  Whig 
claimants  was  denied  a  vote.  Ingersoll  was  next  deprived 
of  his  vote,  as  were  the  five  New  Jersey  claimants  holding 
certificates  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  long-pending  motion  of  Wiae  waa  now  brought  to  a 
vote  and  decided  in  the  negative,  a  resolution  oflFered  by 
Rhett  was  carried,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  next,  the  tenth 
day,  the  roll  call  was  completed. 

The  resolution  under  which  the  call  was  completed  pro- 
vided that  after  the  names  of  members  whose  seats  were  not 
disputed  had  been  called,  and  before  a  Speaker  was  elected, 
all  contested  election  cases  should  be  settled,  that  between 
Ingersoll  and  Naylor  alone  excepted.  The  first  provision 
having  been  carried  into  effect,  it  was  moved,  in  order  to  put 
the  second  provision  in  operation,  that  a  select  committee  of 
nine  be  appointed,  rim  rocc,  to  report  on  the  contests  for 
seats  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  This  was  adopted;  but 
waa  unanimously  rescinded  the  next  day,  and  a  motion  of- 
fered that  the  credentials  of  the  five  men  holding  broad-seal 
certificates  were  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  aeata  in  the 
House,  leaving  the  question  of  contested  election  to  be  settled 
by  the  House.  The  vote  was  a  tie;  so  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  not  have  seats  as  representatives  from  New 
Jersey. 

A  motion  was  at  once  made  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  Speaker  and  carried.     Balloting,  however,  did  not  begin 
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till  the  following  day,  when  eleven  ballots  were  taken  before 
the  Whigs  rewarded  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  for  his  support  of 
their  cause,  by  joining  the  State  Rights  men  and  electing 
him  Speaker.  On  the  next  day  the  oath  of  office  was  admin- 
istered to  all  the  members  save  those  from  New  Jersey,  and 
when  this  had  been  done  the  six  Whiga  from  New  Jersey 
took  their  stand  before  the  clerk's  table  and  demanded  to 
be  sworn.  The  Speaker  refused  to  do  so,  and  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Houno,  and  Wise  moved  that  they  be  not 
sworn.  More  wrangling  followed  before  the  motion  was 
withdrawn  and  another,  that  the  Speaker  proceed  to  swear 
the  claimants,  was  voted  down. 

After  waiting  nearly  three  weeks  without  hearing  from 
either  set  of  claimants,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Elections  took  action.  He  reminded  the  House  that  it  wai 
usual  in  contested  election  cases  for  the  conteatanta  to  bring 
their  case  before  the  House  by  petition  or  memoriaL  Nei- 
ther of  the  parties  claiming  to  bo  reprcsontatives  from  New 
Jersey  had  done  bo.  He  moved,  therefore,  that  all  papers 
and  testimony  in  the  possession  of  or  within  control  of 
the  Houao  in  relation  to  the  election  of  representatives  in 
New  Jersey  be  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Elections  with  in- 
structions to  report  who  were  entitled  to  the  five  contested 
seats.  To  this,  after  much  debate,  the  House  agreed,  and 
early  iu  March  the  committee  reported  that  the  five  Demo- 
crats holding  certificates  from  the  Secretary  of  State  were 
those  who  had  received  the  greatest  number  of  lawful  votes. 
This  conclusion  was  reached  by  counting  the  votes  in  the 
townships  of  llillville  and  South  Amboy.*  The  House 
thereupon  declared  these  men  entitled  to  seats  and  bade  the 
Speaker  qualify  them  whenever  they  attendcd.f 

This  action  gave  the  Democrats  one  hundred  and  twentv- 
aix  members  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  absent  New 
York  Whig  returned  late  in  December;  another  Wtig  waa 
sent  from  the  Massachusetts  District  in  January,  and  the 
Wliig  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  which  had  been  re- 
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duced  to  ono  hundred  and  thirteen  by  the  election  of  Hunter 
to  the  Speakership,  became  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

But  the  struggle  was  not  yet  ended.  The  minority  of  the 
Committee  of  Elections  at  once  published  an  address  to  the 
people  calling  attention  to  an  accompanpng  document.  It 
was  entitled,  "  The  suppressed  report  of  the  minority  of  the 
Committee  on  Elections  in  the  New  Jersey  case;  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  10th  of  March,  1840, 
and,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  excluded  from  the  House  (its 
reception  and  reading  being  refused,  with  the  previous  ques- 
tion pending  and  all  debate  cut  off),  by  a  party  vote  in  the 
negative."  To  this  the  majority,  as  individuals,  replied  in 
an  address  to  the  people,  defending  themselves  against  these 
charges  of  the  minority  and  upholding  their  report.  In  July, 
new  testimony  having  been  received,  the  majority  made  a 
farther  report  and  again  declared  the  five  New  Jersey  Dem- 
ocrats duly  elected.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  with  this 
the  long  controversy  ended. 

The  struggle  over  the  New  Jersey  seats  so  delayed  the 
organization  of  the  House  that  it  was  not  till  the  twenty- 
fonrth  of  December  that  the  President's  message  was  read. 
As  the  time  for  the  writing  of  the  message  drew  near,  his 
thoughts  turned  naturally  to  his  favorite  idea  of  a  Rub-treas- 
nrj,  and  he  wrote  to  Silas  Wright  for  advice.*  Hitherto, 
he  said,  he  had  dealt  with  the  plan  as  a  fiscal  matter.  In  the 
coming  message  he  proposed  to  take  higher  ground.  He 
would  show  the  utility  and  necessity  of  such  a  measure  aa 
a  restraint  on  overbanking  and  overtrading,  would  urge  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the  specie  circular,  or  at  least  require  frequent 
settlements  with  the  banks;  would  point  out  the  danger  to 
the  Federal  system  from  making  so  tempting  and  disturbing 
a  subject  as  the  use  of  the  people's  money  a  part  of  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  and,  finally,  he  would  dwell  upon 
the  evils  attendant  on  the  use  of  the  public  money  by  in- 
dividuals or  corporations;  how  it  deprived  the  government 
of  any  assurance  that  it  could  have  its  money  when  needed, 


•Tan  Bur«&  tA  BUw  Wrigbt,  SeptOBber  SS.  \U9, 
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and  led  corporations  to  take  a  hand  in  legislatioB  and  main- 
tain thoir  champions  in  Congress.  Ere  Congress  met,  how- 
ever, Van  Buren  found  a  far  more  powerful  argument  in 
the  second  suspension  of  specie  payment  by  many  of  the 
banks. 

No  sooner  had  the  House  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
message  than  Wise  rose  and  asked  for  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  that  he  might  introduce  a  resolution  which  proved  to 
be  a  new  gag.  Consent  was  refused,  whereupon  the  pro- 
slavery  men  sought  to  make  the  gag  a  rule  of  the  Ilousey 
and  moved  to  amend  rules  54  and  55  by  the  addition  of 
Patten's  resolution  adopted  by  the  Twenty-fourth  Congress. 
This  was  tabled  to  make  way  for  the  resolution  offered  by 
Wise,  to  which  Adams  moved  a  substitute  to  be  added  to  the 
standing  rules  of  the  House  and  numbered  twenty-one. 
The  issue  was  now  fairly  joined.  The  pro-slavery  amend- 
ment to  the  rules  provided  that  when  any  anti-alavery  paper 
was  presented  the  reception  of  it  should  be  considered  as 
objected  to,  and  the  question  of  its  reception  should  be  laid 
on  the  table  without  debate  or  further  action.  Rule  twenty- 
one,  aa  offered  by  Adams,  provided  that  every  petition  should 
be  received  unless  objected  to;  that  the  reason  for  the  ob- 
jection should  be  entered  on  the  journal;  that  the  question 
should  be,  Shall  the  petition  be  rejected?  and  that  none 
should  be  rejected  but  by  a  majority  of  the  members  preaent 

A  violent  and  bitterly  partisan  debate  now  followed,  till 
a  member  from  Maryland  moved  to  strike  out  all  of  Adams's 
resolution  after  the  word  resolved,  and  put  in  words  of  a 
very  different  purport,  and  moved  the  previous  question. 
The  House  seconded  the  motion,  the  main  question  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  and  as  quickly  as  parliamentary 
proceedings  would  permit,  the  amendment  was  made  number 
twenty-one  of  the  standing  rules  of  the  House.* 

While  the  House  was  wrangling  over  the  disposition  to 
be  made  of  anti-slavery  petitions,  the  Senate  had  taken  up 

*  '*  That  no  petitioD,  memorial,  reoolution  of  other  {wper  praybg  ih«  aboUcioti 
of  alavtTj  in  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  or  any  State  or  Territory,  or  the  slare  trade 
between  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  Sutes  in  which  it  now  t^tu, 
ihall  be  receired  by  this  Houie,  or  entertained  in  my  way  whaterer." 
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the  anti-assumption  reBohitiona  of  Benton,  The  substance 
of  them  was  that  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  Statee  would 
be  unconstitutional,  unjust,  unwise,  impolitic,  and  danger- 
ous; that  the  greater  part  of  the  State  stocks  were  held  by 
foreigners  and  had  been  purchased  far  below  par;  that  an 
attempt  to  obtain  the  assumption  of  them  by  the  United 
States  would  greatly  enhance  their  value  to  the  profit  of 
foreign  speculators  and  capitalists,  and  bring  all  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  moneyed  power  to  bear  on  public  opinion, 
State  elections,  and  State  and  Federal  legislation.  To  pre- 
vent this  it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  assumption, 
and  to  cut  off  this  hope  at  once  the  Senate  should  declare 
its  firm  opposition  to  the  proposal  contained  in  the  circular 
of  Baring  Brothers.* 

After  a  long  speech  by  Benton  in  support  of  his  resolu- 
tions they  were  sent  to  a  select  committee,  together  with  an- 
other resolution  offered  by  Grundy,  which  declared  that  an 
assumption  by  the  General  Govemmcnt  of  the  debts  of  the 
States,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  distribution  of  pub^ 
lie  money  among  the  States,  would  be  impolitic,  unjust,  dan- 
gerous, unequal,  and  unconstitutional.! 

The  committee  acted  promptly,  and  before  the  month 
ended  presented  a  report  which  was  well  described  as  a  lec- 
ture to  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union.  It  announced 
the  State  debts  to  be  two  himdred  millions;  it  spoke  of  ex- 
travagant burdens  laid  on  the  people  by  prodigal  legislatures, 
of  members  of  legislatures  who  would  rather  see  the  credit 
of  their  States  decline  than  tax  their  constituents  to  main- 
tain it;  argued  that  the  sound  States  should  not  be  called 
on  to  pay  the  debts  of  those  who  by  gambling  and  reckless 
speculation  had  fallen  into  bankruptcy,  and  cited  Louisiana 
as  a  signal  example  of  this  folly. 

The  denunciation  of  the  States  was  received  with  as- 
tonishment. What  clause  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  asked 
by  the  Wbiga,  authorizes  Congress  to  pry  into  the  local  af- 
fairs of  the  States,  and  the  proceedings  of  State  legislatures 


*  Oonprcnionil  Globe,  tStb  CoogrMi,  lit  SeMtoo,  AppeauUx  pp.  86-t8. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  IM. 
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when  acting  within  their  proper  spheres?  Had  any  State 
asked  to  hare  its  debts  assumed?  What  State  had  squan- 
dered its  means,  and  if  there  were  such  a  one,  what  right 
had  the  Senate  to  proclaim  its  bankruptcy  and  refuse  it  aid 
before  aid  was  asked?  How  did  the  committee  find  out  the 
amount  of  indebtedness  of  the  States,  and  what  one  "  had 
run  into  debt  to  construct  an  unprofitable  road,"  and  which 
to  establish  an  insolvent  bank? 

The  Democrats  answered  that  assumption  would  soon  be 
demanded;  that  it  was  a  Whig  measure,  and  cited  Whig  jour- 
nals to  prove  the  charge.  They  declared  that  it  was  a 
British  mandate,  and  cited  the  circular  of  the  Barings  afl 
evidence;  and  they  charged  that  it  was  another  scheme 
to  secure  a  distribution  of  the  land  revenue  among  the  Stated 
on  the  plea  of  relie\ang  the  distress  of  such  as  had  fallen 
into  debt. 

The  report  having  been  ordered  to  be  printed,  the  resolu- 
tions accompanying  it  came  up  for  adoption.  They  were 
four  in  number,  and  were,  in  substance,  that  assumption, 
direct  or  indirect,  would  be  unjust  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people;  that  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  and  dangerous 
to  the  Union  of  the  Stales;  that  it  was  unauthorizeti  by  the 
Constitution  and  repugnant  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Union  was  formed;  and  that  to  set  aside  public  lands,  or 
the  revenue  arising  from  them,  would  be  unjust,  inexpedient, 
and  unconstitutional. 

The  Whigs  met  these  with  two  resolutions,  which  set 
forth  that  the  debts  r»f  the  States  had  been  contracted  by 
the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  right,  that  there  was  no 
gromid  to  doubt  the  ability  and  intention  of  the  States  to 
pay;  that  it  was  just  and  proper  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands  among  the  States,  and  that  the  condition 
of  those  having  large  debts  made  such  a  distribution  expedi- 
ent and  necessary.  This  was  defeated  by  a  strict  party 
vote;  but  when  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  on  the  first, 
second,  and  third  resolutions  of  the  committee,  the  great 
Whig  leaders  and  their  followers  did  not  answer*  and  the 
resolutions  were  agreed  to  with  but  three  nay  votes.  The 
fourth  was  elaborated,  and  a  fifth  was  added,  declaring  that 
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the  resolutions  were  not  intended  to  create  doubt  as  to  the 
right  of  the  States  to  contract  debts  nor  of  their  disposition 
to  pay. 

The  Whigs  having  been  deprired  of  this  piece  of  cam- 
paign material,  the  Senate  gave  its  attention  to  the  sub- 
treasury  bill.  Van  Buren  had  aaked  for  it  in  the  annual  mes- 
sage, and  if  it  was  to  be  passed  it  must  be  passed  quickly 
before  the  five  vacancies  in  the  Senate  were  filled,*  before 
any  more  instructions  against  it  came  from  Whig  legisla- 
tures, and  while  the  House  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  On  the  fourteenth  of  January  accordingly, 
Wright  reported  the  bill  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  and  explained  wherein  it  diflFered  from  that  of  the 
previous  session.  On  the  seventeenth  it  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  on  the  twenty-third  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  to  eighteen. 

It  had,  as  Benton  pointed  out,  two  great  features — the 
exclusive  use  of  gold  and  silver  coin  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  exclusive  keeping  by  the  Government  of  its 
own  revenue  by  its  own  officers.  All  the  rest  was  detail. 
The  exclusive  use  of  gold  and  silver  was  to  be  reached  grad- 
ually. One-quarter  of  all  dues  was  to  he  paid  in  coin  after 
June  thirtieth,  1840;  one-half  after  June  thirtieth,  1841; 
three-quarters  after  June  thirtieth,  1842,  and  all  after  the 
last  day  of  June,  l843.  Every  officer  in  the  United  States 
who  received  money  for  the  Government  was  made  a  de- 
pository; but  at  certain  points  where  large  sums  of  public 
money  were  received  or  disbursed,  or  both,  the  security  of 
the  revenue  and  the  convenience  of  the  public  required  that 
there  should  be  depositories  independent  of  the  collecting 
officers.  These  points  were  Boston,  Xew  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  St.  Louis,  and  Now  Orleans,  and  at  these 
points,  as  in  the  old  bDl,  sub-treasuriee  were  established. 
The  evils  from  which  the  country  suffers,  said  the  administra- 
tion Senators,  are  due  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  bank 
paper.     For  these  the  bill   supplies  a  corrective.     It  will 


*  Kflw  York,  PtBosjlTUila,  DelawBrm,  Tlr^nla,  and  Arkuiu  htd  bnt  «» 
Scutor  each. 
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check  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  for  speculative  pui^ 
poses;  suppress  the  credit  system,  restore  a  specie  cnrrency, 
reduce  the  wages  of  the  laborer  to  a  specie  basiS;,  and  advance 
the  value  of  property. 

Clay  denied  these  statements.  Never  bad  be  known  a 
period  of  such  universal  and  intense  distress.  The  general 
GoTemment  was  in  debt;  the  revenue  did  not  suffice  to  pay 
current  expenses;  the  States  were  in  debt,  and  some  had  been 
forced  to  contract  loans  in  order  to  pay  interest  on  their 
bonds;  property  was  falling  in  value,  great  staples  were  de- 
clining in  price;  banks  were  curtailing  their  circulation,  and 
about  one-half  of  them,  from  New  Jersey  to  the  extreme 
Southwest,  had  suspended  specie  payment.  No  currency  of 
uniform  value  existed,  and  what  did  exist  varied  in  value 
from  par  to  fifty  per  cent  discount  The  causes  of  this  state 
of  aflFairs,  Clay  said,  were  the  refusal  to  recharter  the  United 
States  Bank,  removal  of  the  deposits,  the  multiplication  of 
banks  in  consequence,  the  stimulus  to  extend  their  circula- 
tion given  by  the  Treasury,  the  bungling  manner  in  which 
the  surplus  had  been  distributed,  the  specie  circular,  and  the 
veto  of  the  bill  distributing  the  proceeds  of  public  lands. 
What  was  needed  to  restore  prosperity  was  a  sound  currency, 
good  government,  and  the  abandonment  of  rash  cxperimcnta. 
And  what  did  the  Administration  ofifer?  A  sub-treasury,  an 
independent  treasury,  a  divorce  of  bank  and  state  bill.  And 
what  did  the  bill  provide?  It  provided  for  exacting  from 
the  people  specie  in  the  payment  of  dues,  and  a  distribu- 
tion of  specie  by  the  Qovemmcnt  in  the  payment  of  salaries 
and  Government  creditors.  The  twenty-third  section,  with 
all  its  bars  and  bolts,  safes  and  vaults,  receivers  general  and 
examiners,  had  nothing  else  in  view  than  the  exaction  from 
the  people  of  specie,  and  the  distribution  of  specie  among 
Government  officials.  It  did  not  touch,  nor  pretend  to  touch, 
the  currency.  It  left  the  banks  where  it  found  tiem,  and 
provided  one  kind  of  money  for  the  Government  and  an- 
other for  the  people. 

Di.tcussion  began  in  the  House  in  committee  of  the 
whole  on  May  twentieth  and  ended  at  midnight  on  June 
twenty-ninth,  and  consumed,  it  was  pointed  out,  one  hundr^ 
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and  fifty-seven  hours,*  \Vlien  the  vote  on  its  passage  was 
taken,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  Democrats  answered 
yea,  and  one  hundred  and  seven  Whigs  nay.  Eleven  mem- 
bers did  not  vote. 

The  Whigs  were  deeply  chagrined,  and  thenceforth  no 
Whig  procession  was  complete  without  several  banners  bear- 
ing inscriptions  expressive  of  their  indignation.  The  delight 
of  the  Democrats  knew  no  bounds.  The  passage  of  the 
Independent  Treasury  Bill,  said  the  0/ofec,f  will  form  an 
era  in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  should  call  forth  the 
earnest  and  lasting  congratulation  of  every  sincere  Repub- 
lican. It  lays  the  ax  at  the  root  of  that  complicated  system 
of  measures  by  which  Hamilton  and  his  party  sought  to  de- 
stroy the  spirit  while  keeping  the  fonns  of  the  Constitution. 
This  Bill  of  Kights  which  has  just  been  adopted  levels  a 
fatal  blow  at  that  policy  against  which  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  Republican  church  protested  so  elo- 
quently. It  was,  in  fact,  a  second  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, an  emancipation  from  a  thraldom  more  corrupting  and 
degrading  than  the  foreign  yoke  which  was  throwTi  off  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  1776.  It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since 
the  defeat  of  the  measure  was  celebrated  by  the  opposition 
with  sacrilegious  rejoicings.  Desecrating  the  solemn  cere- 
monies of  the  dead,  they  paraded  at  midiilf^bt  with  a  coffin 
inscribed  SuVTreasury,  and  after  insulting  the  high  func- 
tionaries of  the  Government  with  groans,  mock  music,  and 
cannon,  tossed  it  contemptuously  into  the  canal.  This  was 
the  fimeral  of  the  sub-treasury.  But  we  have  just  seen  its 
glorious  resurrection.  Republicans!  celebrate  everywhere 
your  triumph,  but  celebrate  it  with  dignity  and  decorum  like 
men.  The  bill,  we  hope,  will  become  a  law  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  1840,  for  the  Government,  for  the  first  time  since  it 
was  established,  is  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  bank  power. 
Freemen,  rejoice!  Laborers,  clap  your  bard  hands  at  this 
triumph  of  Democratic  princriplea  over  the  fraud,  tyranny, 
and  dominion  of  associated  bank  privilege.): 


*  CoogWMloiial  Qlob«,  Sflth  CoBBrm,  1ft  SctsSon,  p.  4Dfl. 

f  The  Qlob«,  Juljr  1,  1840.  X  "^i*  Olobe,  July  8,  1B40, 
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To  Van  Buren,  as  to  his  party,  the  bill  seemed  a  new 
Declaration  of  Independence^  and  with  an  ostentation  he 
rarely  showed  he  announced  that  it  should  be  signed  at  noon 
on  the  fourth  of  July.  At  that  hour,  therefore,  in  several 
places  the  signing  was  celebrated  by  the  discharge  of  cannon 
and  other  manifestations  of  delight.* 

The  Independent  Treasury  Bill,  said  the  Whigs,  has 
passed.  But  how  did  it  pass?  The  total  number  of  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  One  was 
absent;  another  who  had  been  instructed  did  not  vote,  so  the 
bill  was  passed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  yeas  to  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  Whig  nays.  Suppose  the  absent  mem- 
ber had  been  present,  and  subtract  the  five  seats  stolen  from 
New  Jersey  and  give  them  to  the  Whigs  to  whom  they  be- 
long, and  the  vote  would  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yeas  to  one  hxmdred  and  twenty  nays.  The  casting  vote  of 
the  Speaker  would  then  have  defeated  the  bill.  But  it  will 
all  be  made  right  after  March  fourth,  1841. 

Another  bill  Van  Buren  signed  on  the  fourth  of  July 
gave  him  equal  pleasure.  By  it  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  in.striicted  to  pay  to  the  heirs  of  Matthew  Lyon 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  and  sixty-two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  with  interest  from  the  ninth  of  February,  1799,  to  the 
day  the  act  passed.  The  thousand  and  odd  dollars  was  a  fine 
imposed  on  Lyon  when  convicted  under  the  famous  Sedition 
Act  of  1798.  That  it  should  be  refunded  was  eminently 
just.  Indeed,  petitions  from  Lyon  or  his  heirs  had  six  times 
been  (he  subject  of  committee  reports  in  the  Senate  or  House 
since  1820.     Each  time  the  report  recommended  the  return 

*  At  a  fourth  of  JuIt  oelebniclon  netr  AlexKitdrik,  Tlrgjnla,  Bcstoo  pra|>0Md  the 
tout :  "  The  Fourth  of  July,  1 770,  and  the  Fourth  of  Julj,  1 840.  The  former  g»rc  t» 
a  D«c)armtion  of  Indepmidcnec  from  European  gOTsmmcnt;  tht  Utt«r  ^tm  at 
an  Act  of  Indepeodence  from  the  government  of  moneyed  cotporfttioDS.'*  Aam 
Kendall  folloired  with  thia  toajit :  "  The  Declaration  nf  Independence  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  1776,  and  the  act  to  eetabliflh  an  Independent  Treaiury  approved  July 
fourth,  IS-iO.  The  former  delivered  the  American  people  from  the  power  of  the 
Britiab  throne ;  the  latter  deliTered  them  from  the  pover  of  Britiah  banks.** 

At  Philadelphia,  when  the  State  House  dock  Btnick  twelve,  an  orator,  addns- 
ing  a  crowd  b  Independence  Square,  stopped  and  callad  for  three  dieen  for  the 
independent  Treasury  law. 
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of  the  money,  and  four  times  bills  for  that  purpose  were 
reported  That  all  these  should  have  failed  while  that  of 
1840  succeeded  was  due,  not  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  but 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign.  The  Democrats  were 
charging  the  Whigs  with  Federalism,  and  to  show  their 
hatred  of  Federalism,  and,  if  possible,  force  the  Whigs  to  go 
on  record,  a  bill  to  atone  most  liberally  for  a  piece  of  in- 
justice done  in  the  days  of  the  black  cockade  was  brought  in 
and  forced  to  a  vote.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  IJemo- 
crats  voted  yeas.  The  Whigs  were  in  a  dilemma.  Support 
a  Democratic  party  measure  they  would  not;  vote  as  a  party 
against  such  a  bill  they  dared  not.  One  hundred  of  them, 
therefore,  failed  to  answer  to  their  names. 

Van  Buren  was  greatly  pleased,  and  in  dexjlining  an  in- 
vitation to  attend  a  Democratic  rally  in  Kentucky,  late  in 
July,  called  attention  to  the  act.  It  was  the  Kentucky 
resolutions,  backed  by  those  of  her  parent  Stat«,  he  said, 
which  changed  the  current  of  public  opinion  and  brought 
back  the  administration  of  government  to  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution.  Nothing  could  more  effectually  prove  the 
purity  of  these  principles  than  tlie  progress  they  had  since 
made  in  the  minds  of  men.  They  hud  entered  into  the  creed 
of  every  political  sect,  and  the  people,  almost  with  one  voice, 
had  recently  recognized  and  consecrated  them  by  an  act  as 
impressive  and  emphatic  as  it  was  possible  for  a  nation  to 
perform.  Since  receiving  the  invitation  it  had  been  hia 
agreeable  duty  to  confirm  the  fiat  of  the  nation,  settling  for- 
ever the  unconstitutionality  of  the  sedition  laws  of  1798,  by 
approving  an  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Matthew  Lyon. 
Party  prejudice,  judicial  authority,  dread  of  the  precedent, 
respect  for  that  which  had  assumed  the  fonn  of  law  for 
forty  years  had  successfully  resisted  this  act  of  justice.  But 
at  length  all  had  been  swept  away  by  the  irresistible  current 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  Sedition  Act  had  been  irrevocably 
decided  to  be  unconstitutional  by  a  tribunal  higher  than 
courts  of  justice — the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States. 
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The  moat  remarkable  aud  exciting  campaign  our  country- 
men httil  yet  witnessed  was  by  this  time  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  difficulty  which  troubled  the  Whigs  at  the  outset  was 
that  of  uniting  the  many  factions,  old  and  new,  which  divided 
their  ranks  and  those  of  the  Democrats.  There  were  anti- 
renters,  anti-slaverymen,  and  Abolitionists;  there  were  the 
friends  of  Harrison,  the  friends  of  Webster,  the  friends  of 
Clay;  there  were  the  Conservatives  in  New  York  bitterly 
opposed  to  Van  Buren;  the  men  in  Maine  who  denounced  the 
Government  for  its  failure  to  settle  the  boundary  question, 
and  voters  everywhere  who  attributed  the  hard  times  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  to  come  to  their  aid.  All  along 
the  border  from  Vermont  to  Michigan  were  thousands  of 
voters  who  looked  on  Van  Buren  as  a  British  tool  because 
he  had  suffered  the  burning  of  the  Caroline  to  pass  un- 
avenged, and  had  sent  troops  to  prevent  the  patriot  invasion 
of  Canada.  Could  all  these  factions  be  united  imder  one 
chief  a  Whig  victory  was  certain.  But  how  could  they  be 
united,  and  under  what  chief? 

As  early  as  July  of  1837  the  Ohio  State  Convention  of 
Whigs  suggested  that  delegates  from  all  the  States  should 
meet  at  Pittsburg  on  the  second  Monday  in  June,  1838,  and 
select  candidates  to  be  supported  for  the  presidency  and 
vice-presidency  in  1840.  The  delegates  from  each  State 
were  to  be  equal  in  number  to  its  Senators,  and  Representa- 
tives, were  to  be  chosen  in  such  manner  as  the  people  saw 
fit,  and  no  nomination  was  to  be  made  unless  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  States  represented  by  at  least  one  delegate.    Ohio 
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Whigs  preferred  Harrison,  but  would  support  the  choice  of 
the  Convention.* 

'No  Attention  was  paid  to  this  call,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  a  national  "Whig  Convention  till  March  of  1838, 
when  the  friends  of  Harrision  in  Pennsylvania  met  and  ap- 
pointed a  central  committee  to  further  bia  interests.  But 
the  State  Convention  at  Harrisburg  which  nominated  Har- 
rison in  December,  1835,  had  also  appointed  a  central  com- 
mittee. These  two  bodies  now  united,  formed  the  Demo- 
cratic Republican  Central  Committee  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  April  called  for  a  national  convention  to  meet  at  Pitts- 
burg on  July  fourth,  not  to  nominate  Harrison,  for  the  com- 
mittee considered  him  as  already  nominated,  but  to  aid  his 
election,  t 

Great  opposition  at  once  appeared  in  Ohio.  *'  This  move- 
ment," said  one  Whig  journal,  "  is  premature,  shortsighted, 
and  suicidal.  To  express  approbation  of  Harrison,  to  use  all 
means  to  secure  his  nomination  by  a  national  convention 
was  fair;  but  let  there  be  no  partial  convention  to  effect  an 
organization  of  the  friends  of  any  one  man.  Let  one  and 
all,  Harrison-Whigs,  Clay-Whiga,  Webster-Whigs,  cling  to 
a  national  convention  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  Whig  hopc-s 
and  follow  the  banner  there  raised.  In  the  present  state  of 
aflFairs  for  any  portion  of  the  Whig  party  to  nail  its  banner 
to  the  mast  of  one  man  and  declare  its  determination  to  vote 
for  him,  is  to  say  it  loves  men  better  than  principles," 

Aroused  by  this  show  of  Harrison  sentiment,  the  friends 
of  Clay  in  Philadelphia  met,  declared  their  preference  for 
him  and  urged  the  Whig  members  of  Congress  to  call  a 
national  convention  and  fix  the  time  and  place.^  Thus 
prompted  they  did  so,  and  suggested  Harrisburg  as  the  place, 
and  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  1839,  as  the  day,  for 
the  meeting  of  the  convention,  and  that  each  delegation  be 
equal  to  the  representation  of  its  State  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress.    Efforts  were  thenceforth  made  in  all  porta  of  the 


•  NHM'i  R«gifter,  Jnly  S7,  1887,  Vol  UI,  p.  8S9. 

f  KkUonal  iQtelllgeDwr,  April  30,  1888. 
X  S^uaai  lutelligsncer,  Ha;  10,  1888. 
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country  to  prevent  exprcaaion  of  preferences  for  any  man 
and  so  unite  those  who  for  anv  reaaon  hated  the  admiu- 
ifitration.  A  Boston  journal  insisted  that  the  question  of 
choosing  a  candidate  should  be  left  with  the  convention. 
Young  men  assembled  at  Utica  declared  that  the  time  had 
not  come  when  it  was  proper  for  a  public  assemblage  to  ex- 
press any  preference  for  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Chief 
Magistrate.  The  people  were  calmly  and  deliberately  dls- 
cuflsing  that  question.*  A  Richmond  journal  urged  Whigs 
to  attend  to  the  coming  Congressional  elections  and  leave 
other  issues  alone.f  A  Kentucky  journal  insisted  that  no 
man,  no  State,  should  say  there  was  but  one  man  on  whom 
the  great  Whig  party  could  be  brought  to  unite.  He  who 
was  miwilling  to  give  a  Whig  vote  unless  for  a  particular 
person  was  no  Whig,  but  a  man-worshiper.  Let  the  as- 
sembled patriotism  of  the  country  in  1839  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  Van  Buren's  successor.  When  the  Philadelphia 
Whigs  met  to  rejoice  over  the  Whig  victory  and  the  election 
of  Seward  in  New  York,  they  apjiroved  of  the  national  con- 
vention and  appealed  to  Whig  brothers  everywhere  to  leave 
the  choice  of  a  candidate  to  the  delegates.^ 

In  November,  the  Democratic  Anti-Masonic  national 
convention  met  in  Philadelphia  and,  on  motion  of  Thaddeua 
Stevens,  unanimously  nominated  Harrison  and  Webster.* 
The  body  was  in  no  sense  national  and  was  attended  by  few 
delegates  from  States  other  than  Pennsylvania.  Harrison, 
nevertheless,  accepted  the  nomination,  and  in  his  letter  laid 
down  what  he  considered  true  Whig  principles.!!  The  Presi- 
dent, he  believed,  should  have  but  one  term,  and  no  con- 
trol over  the  treasury,  should  exert  no  influence  on  elections, 
should  suffer  no  Federal  officeholder  to  take  part  in  elec- 
tions, should  never  use  his  high  office  for  purely  partisan 
purposes,  should  always  give  reasons  for  removals  from  of* 
fice,  and  should  limit  the  veto  to  such  bills  as  were  uncon- 
stitutional, or  infringed  the  rights  of  the  States,  or,  when 


*  Nstioaal  iDtemgencer,  July  30,  1838. 
X  KfttiooBl  InteUigcDDer,  December  8,  1S88. 
■*  Public  Ledger,  November  IS,  1838. 
I  Xmtionftl  IntelUgeacer,  Fcbmary  14,  1889. 
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great  interests  were  involved,  required  more  deliberation  or 
a  reference  to  the  people. 

As  the  winter  drew  to  a  close  Whigs  in  many  of  the  State 
legislatures  felt  called  on  to  express  their  preferences,  and 
thenceforth  little  heed  was  paid  to  the  plea  for  uningtructed 
delegates.  A  convention  of  Whig  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  and  delegates  from  towns  having  no 
Whig  representatives  in  the  General  Court  named  Webster 
as  it*  choice,  but  pledged  the  Whigs  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  national  convention.*  Members  of  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  of  Louisiana  declared  for  Clay,  but,  having 
appointed  delegates  to  the  national  convention,  bade  them 
unite  in  snpport  of  any  other  man  who  received  the  votes 
of  a  majority  of  the  convention.f  In  Connecticut,  before 
the  legislature  ended  its  session,  the  Whig  members  named 
Clay  as  their  first  choice;  but»  as  principles  were  more  than 
man,  and  country  more  than  party,  they  would  cheerfully 
support  the  candidate  of  the  party.^  The  Whig  State 
convention  of  Pennsylvania  having  adopted  a  resolution  de- 
claring Clay  the  preferred  candidate,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  strike  out  his  name  and  insert  that  of  Harrison,  and  when 
Hit  failed  the  Harrison  men  presented  a  written  protest  and 
left  the  hall.*  The  friends  of  Harrison  in  the  State  leg- 
islature thereupon  called  for  a  State  convention  of  the  anti- 
Van  Buren  party  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg  in  September. 
New  Jersey  Whigs  were  for  "  principles,  not  men,"  and 
made  no  recommendation.  Neither  did  the  conventions  in 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  or  Rhode  Island.  Convinced 
that  he  did  not  have  the  smallest  chance  of  a  nomination  by 
the  party,  Webster,  who  had  gone  abroad,  now  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  ]|  and  withdrew  his 
name,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  followers  of  Harrison 
and  Clay. 
H  The  anti-Van  Buren  union  and  harmony  convention,  aa 
^it  was  commonly  called,  when  it  met  at  Harriqburg  in  Sep- 

*  Nktioaa)  latcDigenoer,  March  4,  1889. 
t  NaUoul  IntelUgenoer,  March  SO,  1689.  X  Ibid.,  JuM  14,  18SI». 

*  Held  June  14,  1839,  National  iDteUIgenecr.  June  M,  lB8t. 
I  NatioDal  InteUig«nc«r,  Jul;  0,  1889. 
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teraber,  chose  delegates  to  the  national  convention,  adopted 
resolutions,  bade  a  committee  write  an  address,  and  declared 
that  no  one  save  Harrison  could  unite  the  anti-Van  Buren 
party  and  rescue  the  country  from  misrule.  The  reasons  for 
this  statement  were  fully  given  in  the  address.  "  There  are 
in  the  party  of  opposition,"  it  was  said,  "  many  branches: 
Abolitionists,  anti-Masons,  Democrats,  Whigs,  and  men  who, 
prompted  by  gratitude  for  arduoiw  military  services,  sup- 
ported Andrew  Jackson.  Can  Mr,  Clay  unite  these?  He 
cannot.  The  position  taken  by  him  in  a  recent  speech  in  the 
Senate  must  of  necessity  drive  from  him  all  Abolitionists. 
A  like  difficulty  existed  with  the  anti-Masons.  Not  only 
have  they  persistently  refused  to  support  Mr.  Clay,  but  they 
have  gone  so  far  in  opposition  as  to  nominate  General  Har- 
rison.  Could  the  Jackson  men  attached  to  the  Whig  party 
forget  the  bitter  opposition  of  Mr.  Clay  to  their  hero? 

"  To  General  Harrison  no  such  objections  exist.  Look  at 
the  election  returns  for  evidence  of  the  popular  estimate  of 
Mr.  Clay  and  General  Harrison.  In  1832  Mr.  Clay  was 
beaten  in  Ohio,  in  New  Jersey;  in  Indiana  and  in  Maryland 
had  a  majority  of  but  ninety-two,  and  in  Delaware  of  but 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six.  In  1830  General  Harrison  car- 
ried each  of  these  States  by  handsome  majorities,  and  cut 
down  the  Democratic  majority  in  Pennsylvania  from  twenty- 
four  thousand  to  forty-three  hundred.  Van  Buren,  to  be 
sure,  was  elected  in  1836,  Then  he  had  the  halo  of  Jack- 
son's popularity.  But  how  is  it  now?  Has  a  bankrupt  treas- 
ury, a  wretched  currency,  profligate  use  of  public  money, 
insolent  meddling  of  Government  officers  with  eloctiona,  the 
many  evils  of  his  administration  added  to  his  popularity? " 

In  New  York  the  outlook  for  Clay  was  far  from  good. 
Early  in  February  an  old  friend  informed  him  that  the  great 
body  of  the  New  York  Whigs  preferred  him  before  all 
others,  and  that  the  Whig  Legislature  stood  ready  to  openly 
declare  him  its  choice,  but  were  restrained  by  a  class  of  poli- 
ticians who  thought  it  unwise  to  make  a  public  declaration 
at  (hat  time.  Chief  among  such  Whigs  were  Seward  and 
Thurlow  Weed,  then  the  most  import-ant  political  leaders  in 
the  State,     Disturbed  by  this  warning  Clay  decided  to  do 
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what  he  bad  the  year  before  declined  to  do,  and  accepted  an 
invitation  to  visit  New  York.  The  time  chosen  happened 
to  be  that  8e!ect.ed  by  Van  Buren  for  a  like  political  tour. 
Each  party  sought  to  surpass  the  other  in  enthusiasm  for  ita 
chief,  and  the  journey  of  each  leader  resembled  a  political 
progress.  All  went  well  with  Clay  till  Saratoga  was  reached. 
There  he  met  Weed  who  told  him,  as  politely  as  possible, 
that  he  could  not  carry  New  York,  and  that  for  the  good  of 
the  party  he  should  withdraw  in  favor  of  a  candidate  on 
whom  all  the  opponents  of  the  administration  could  unite. 
That  Weed  was  correct  in  bia  estimate  need  not  be  doubted ; 
for  neither  anti-Masons,  Abolitionists,  nor  Conservatives 
were  likely  to  east  one  vote  for  Clay.  But  he  was  willing 
to  take  his  chances,  and  the  two  men  parted;  Clay  fully  de- 
termined to  remain  a  candidate,  and  Weed  as  fully  deter- 
mined to  defeat  him. 

The  animosity  which  the  Conservatives  felt  for  Van 
Buren  waa  expressed  in  an  address  by  their  State  convention. 
The  President  was  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  panic 
of  1837  and  all  the  ills  it  brought,  because  he  had  refused  to 
recall  the  specie  circular;  with  a  cruel  neglect  of  the  paternal 
and  protecting  duties  of  government  by  refusing  to  assemble 
Congress  till  the  Government  was  bankrupt,  and,  after  bring- 
ing insolvency  on  the  land,  with  adding  to  the  manifold  evils 
by  recommending  the  sub-treasury,  and  withholding  the 
fourth  instalment  of  the  surplus.  lie  was  a  political  apos- 
tate; he  had  forgotten  his  promise  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  was  no  longer  worthy  to 
be  called  a  Democratic  Republican.  He  was  the  enemy  of 
credit,  the  enemy  of  banks,  the  uncompromising  advocate  of 
metallic  currency.  Ho  proposed  to  put  the  public  revenue 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  through  agenta  appointed  by 
him  and  removable  at  hia  will,  imite  the  purse  and  sword, 
increase  hia  means  of  corruption,  and  by  uniting  in  his  per- 
son the  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  keeping 
and  the  spending  of  the  public  money,  gather  to  himself 
every  attribute  which  defines  a  monarch  and  creates  a  tyrant. 
'*  Suppose  we  had  a  metallic  currency,"  it  was  said,  "  would 
our  condition  be  improved?    There  ia  in  this  country  about 
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sixty  millions  of  8X»ecie.  Our  circulation,  even  in  these  times 
of  distress,  is  not  less  than  five  hundred  millions.  How  much 
more  freely  then  will  we  breath  when  the  President  has 
brought  us  down  to  sixty  millions?  The  man  who  now  gets 
a  dollar  a  day  will  then  get  a  shilling,  and  think  himself  for- 
tunate to  get  that.  The  man  who  has  ample  means  will 
be  reduced  to  insolvency,  and  the  man  who  owns  a  farm  and 
owes  for  one-eighth  of  it  will  lose  his  estate  and  be  brought 
to  want.  Shall  the  People  or  the  Executive  control  public 
measures?  Shall  we  have  a  Government  by  the  people  or 
by  officeholders?  Shall  wc  have  prosperity  or  ruin  and 
misery?    These  are  the  questions  you  must  answer." 

The  Whig  convention  in  Virginia  declared  for  Clay  and 
Tallmadge,*  as  did  that  of  North  Carolina- f  Those  of 
Michigan,  of  Tipton  County,  Tennessee,  and  of  New  York 
City  preferred  Clay,  but  would  support  the  choice  of  the 
convention.^;  That  Clay  was  the  party  favorite  was  by  this 
time  quite  clear;  but  it  was  equally  clear  that  he  was  not 
the  available  candidate  and  that  if  the  many  factions  op- 
posed to  the  administration  were  to  be  united  under  the 
Whig  banner,  it  would  have  to  be  carried  by  another  chief. 
A  rumor,  current  in  August,  set  forth  that  Seward,  Weed, 
and  the  New  York  Whigs  would  abandon  Clay  and  take  up 
Winfield  Scott."  But  it  came  from  a  Locofoco  journal,  was 
denounced  as  a  foolish  attempt  to  divide  and  conquer  the 
Whigs,  and  was  soon  forgotten.  Yet  it  was  true,  and  when 
the  great  \Yhig  convention  met  in  December,  General  Scott 
was  given  the  votes  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Ver- 
mont. 

The  first  day  of  the  Harrisburg  convention  was  taken  up 
with  matters  of  organization.  On  the  second  the  work  of 
selecting  a  candidate  began.  The  Massachusetts  delegation 
presented  an  order  of  business  which  proposed  that  the  dele- 
gates from  each  State  should  assemble,  appoint  each  a 
mittee,  and  then  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President 
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that  the  result  should  then  l>e  made  known  to  the  commit- 
tee, which  should  announce  it  to  a  general  meeting  of  the 
committees  from  all  the  States;  that  in  this  way  the  State 
delegations  should  continue  to  ballot  until  a  majority  of  the 
States  should  have  voted  in  favor  of  some  one  particular  can- 
didate whose  name  should  then  be  laid  before  the  convention 
for  further  action.  No  little  opposition  was  made  to  this 
plan;  but  it  was  adopted,  with  an  amendment  that  the  vote 
of  the  majority  of  each  delegation  should  be  reported  as  the 
vote  of  the  State,  which  should  be  its  full  electoral  vote. 

On  the  third  day,  in  order  that  the  balloting  might  go 
on,  adjournments  were  taken  again  and  again  till  near  mid- 
night, when  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  three  from 
each  State  reported  that  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  votes 
had  been  cast;  that  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  nec- 
essary to  a  choice;  that  "VVinfield  Scott  had  received  sixteen, 
Henry  Clay  ninety,  and  William  Henry  Harrison  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight.* 

The  committee  was  then  given  leave  to  sit  again  and 
ballot  for  a  Vice-President.  When  the  convention  assembled 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  member  after  member  rose 
to  eulogize  Clay.  "  The  first  choice  of  my  constituents," 
said  one,  "  was  Henry  Clay;  and  my  constituents  are  uncom- 
promising; but  it  is  in  their  hostility  to  Martin  Van  Buren. 
They  left  mo  uninatmcted  who  to  vote  for  save  on  the  first 
ballot,  and  now  I  stand  on  the  broad  platform  of  hostility 
to  Martin  Van  Buren  and  will  support  the  nomination." 
"  The  first  choice  of  Maryland,"  said  another,  "  is  well 
known.  I  came  here  to  support,  and  did  support,  that  choice 
till  it  was  found  that  there  was  another  name  under  which 
we  can  carry  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  the  oppressors  of  our 
country  with  perhaps  better  hope  of  success."  He  moved, 
therefore,  that  the  nomination  of  Harrison  be  made  unani- 


*  On  the  flnt  ballot  Claj  r«c«iTed  lOS,  Huriaon  91,  and  Scott  67  (New  York, 
Ntw  J«rM7,  ud  TenooDt).  Ulchigui  was  dlrided  till  the  third  delegate  appeared. 
After  eeveral  ballots  CcniDectkrut  and  Hiebigan  went  orer  to  Soott,  thus  makbg 
the  vote  Clay  09,  Banrisoo  91.  Soott  68.  On  the  last  ballot,  Kew  York,  Klclugan, 
and  Vermont  left  Sooit  tad  DUnoia  left  Clay  and  Che  voce  vtood  Haraiion  14S, 
Clay  »0,  Scott  U, 
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mous.  The  convention  and  the  crowd  thai  filled  the  gal- 
leries flhouted  a  willing  response,  whereupon  the  friends  of 
Clay,  one  by  one,  rose  to  express  their  determination  to  give 
to  the  chosen  candidate  that  support  which  they  had  "  here- 
tofore felt  bound  to  give  to  another  equally  cherished  name." 

Preston  of  Kentucky  moved  for  an  address  to  the  people, 
declared  the  hopes  of  Kentucky  were  blighted  in  the  defeat 
of  her  favorite  son,  but  assured  the  convention  that  no 
disappointment  would  rankle  in  the  breast  of  Henry  Clay. 
*'  There  is,"  he  said,  "  a  letter  in  possession  of  the  conven- 
tion which  will  prove  the  truth  of  my  statement,  and  I 
hope  the  letter  will  be  read."  A  great  clamor  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  letter  brought  another  delegate  from  Kentucky 
to  his  feet,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  silence  a  docu- 
ment which  Clay  had  never  expected  would  be  used  was 
laid  before  the  convention.  Appeals,  Clay  wrote,  direct  and 
indirect,  had  been  made  to  him  by  a  Pennsylvania  conven- 
tion and  by  private  citizens  urging  him  to  withdraw  his 
name  in  favor  of  a  distinguished  son  of  Ohio  who  was  the 
first  choice  of  the  opposition  in  Pennaylvania.  Respectable 
citizens  of  New  York  had  also  addressed  him  and  recom- 
mended him  to  decline  in  favor  of  another  citizen  distin- 
guished alike  in  the  military  and  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand  private  citizens,  public 
meetings,  and  conventions  in  various  parts  of  the  coxmtry 
had  called  on  him  to  be  the  candidate  of  the  opposition.  Un- 
der these  embarrassing  circimistances  it  seemed  best  to  leave 
to  the  Harrisburg  convention  the  free  selection  of  a  candi- 
date. Should  another  than  himself  be  chosen,  "  far  from 
feeling  any  discontent  the  nomination "  should  have  his 
"  best  wishes  and  receive  "  hia  "  cordial  support." 

More  eulogiea  followed.  Delegate  after  delegate  de- 
clared that  his  first  choice  had  been  Clay;  but  that  he  would 
support  the  nomination  and,  in  the  words  of  Wise  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  was  for  "  Union  for  the  sake  of  Union."  In 
the  midst  of  this  speechmaking  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  three  from  each  State  reported  that  John  Tyler 
was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  States  for  Vice-President. 
The  convention  confirmed  this  choice,  recommended  that  the 
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"Wliig  young  men  of  the  several  States  bold  a  convention  at 
Baltimore  on  Washington's  Birthda}',  or  at  any  other  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  organization,  and  then  adjourned  without 
day.  No  platform  was  adopted;  no  address  to  the  people 
was  ordered. 

The  convention  having  come  to  an  end  many  delegates 
with  one  accord  started  for  Washington.  Happening  to  take 
the  same  train,  it  was  found  on  comparing  notes  that  all — 
all  to  a  man — ^were  the  earnest  admirers  and  steadfast  friends 
of  Clay.  A  meeting  was  forthwith  called,  a  chairman  elected, 
and  a  resolution  passed  to  wait  on  Clay  and  assure  him 
that  his  crowning  act  of  aelf-eacrifice  was  fully  appreciated, 
that  his  letter  urging  the  convention  to  merge  all  other  con- 
siderations in  that  of  helping  their  country  and  their  cause 
was  an  everlasting  monument  to  his  principles  and  a  justi- 
fication of  all  that  had  ever  }>een  said  of  him  by  bis  warmest 
friends.  After  reaching  Washington  and  gathering  for  the 
purpose  of  their  visit  to  Clay,  it  was  found  that  of  the 
twenty-two  States  which  sent  delegates  to  Harrisburg,  eight- 
een were  represented  in  Washington. 

The  meeting  with  the  great  man  is  described  as  most 
affecting.  All  hearts  were  moved.  A  profound  solemnity 
settled  over  the  faces  of  the  delegates  and  some  shed  tears, 
for  Harry  of  the  West  has  "  been  offered  up,  not  so  much 
by  his  friends,  however,  as  by  himself,  a  living  sacrifice  to 
the  great  principles  of  our  political  faith  which  forbids  man 
worship  "? 

The  affecting  ceremony  over,  a  committee  from  the  Whig 
members  of  Congress  invited  the  delegates  to  a  dinner 
which  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  following  day.  There 
was  a  speech  from  Clay,  who  was  astonished  to  hear  of  sac- 
rifices. There  had  been  no  sacrifice,  none  whatevcrl  How 
could  it  ever  have  entered  the  hearts  of  men  to  suppose  that 
what  the  Whigs  of  the  New  World  were  toiling  for  ever  was, 
or  ever  could  be,  a  contest  for  men — for  Henry  Clay,  or 
William  Henry  Harrison,  or  Daniel  Webster,  or  Winfield 
I  Scott?  There  were  speeches  from  Tyler,  from  Crittenden  of 
'Kentucky,  and  Wise  of  Virginia,  and  Bell  of  Tennessee,  and 
Granger  of  New  York,  and  lincoln  of  Massachusetts,  and 
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happy  allusions  to  '*  the  Korth  Bender,"  to  Harry  and  to 
Harry'a-BOn  and  Harry's-burg,  where  those  who  could  not 
get  Harry  had  wisely  determined  to  take  Harry*8-son.* 

As  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  convention  became 
known  great  ratification  meetings  were  held  at  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Poughkeepsie,  When  the  Whig  members  of 
the  Kentucky  legislature  heard  the  news  they  met  at  oncp 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  address  the  people,  and  the 
Whig  Central  Committee  called  earnestly  on  the  voters  to 
support  Harrison,  for  the  defeat  of  Clay  was  keenly  felt  in 
Kentucky.  In  New  Jersey  the  Whigs  of  Mercer  Coimty 
met  at  Trenton  and,  in  the  resolutions  then  adopted  de- 
clared that  they  rejoiced  over  the  nomination  of  Harrison 
as  a  bright  omen  for  the  country,  as  the  morning  star  of 
hope,  as  the  sure  forerunner  of  the  return  of  good  govern- 
ment; that  their  ardent  and  long-cherished  admiration  for 
that  high-souled  man,  devoted  patriot,  and  preeminent  states- 
man, Henry  Clay,  was  still  more  elevated  by  his  noble 
conduct  in  espousing  the  cause  of  Harrison;  and  that  the 
Whiga  of  New  Jersey  were  impatient  for  election  day  when, 
at  the  head  of  a  long  array  of  admiring  supporters,  they 
would  lead  the  Hero  of  Tippecanoe  in  triumph  to  the  presi- 
dential chair.f  The  Abolition  press  was  delighted  with  the 
nomination  and  hailed  the  defeat  of  Clay  as  a  new  triumph 
for  the  cause. 

The  Liberator  regarded  it  as  another  sign  of  the  times, 
as  a  signal  defeat  to  slavocracy.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Abolitionists,  Henry  Clay  would  surely  have  been  nomi- 
nated. Never  again  would  a  slaveholder  be  permitted  to 
fill  the  presidential  chair.  **  Praise  God!  "  exclaimed  the 
Emancipaior,  "  for  a  great  anti-alavery  victory.  A  man  of 
high  talents,  of  great  distinction,  of  long  political  service,  of 
boundless  personal  popularity  has  been  openly  rejected  for 
the  Presidency  because  of  his  devotion  to  slavery,  A  slave- 
holder is  incapacitated  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States!    Set  up  a  monument  of  progress!  "    "  The  rejection 

*  All  thcie  proceediogi  kre  aurated  In  the  NttioiuU  lutelUfcnoer,  Vtotabtt 
14,  1889. 

f  Kttton&l  lotelUge&oer,  Juaii7  8,  IMO. 
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ilr.  Clay/'  said  the  Phitanthtopistj  "  and  the  selection  of 
leral  Harrison  is  to  some  extent  a  concession  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty  in  the  North.*'  **  The  rejection  of  Henry  Clay/' 
said  the  Oberlin  Evangelists  ^*  shows  that  a  slavoholder  can 
never  again  expect  to  be  President  of  this  free  Republic 
For  what  has  been  gained^  wo  thank  God,  and  for  what  is 
yet  to  be  gained  we  trust  in  the  same  God."  Another  jour- 
nal declared  that  tlie  Abolitionists  of  Ohio  were  in  ecstasies 
over  the  defeat  of  Clay  and  the  nomination  of  Harrison. 
The  OlobCj  the  administration  newspaper,  charged  Harrison 
with  being  an  Abolitionist,  and  as  such,  attacked  him  vigor- 
ously. An  Ohio  newspaper  *  assured  its  readers  that  if 
Harrison  were  elected  the  twenty-eight  millions  of  surplus 
revenue  deposited  with  the  States  would  be  recalled  and  used 
to  buy  "  refuse  negroes  to  be  set  free  to  overrim  our  coun- 
try." Had  ho  not  said  in  a  speech  that  nothing  was  nearer 
his  heart  tlian  to  see  the  whole  surplus  revenue  appropri- 
ated to  the  cause  of  emancipation? 

To  this  charge  the  "Whig  members  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature made  reply.  On  every  question  involving  political 
principle  Harrison  was,  they  held,  more  orthodox  than  his 
competitor.  Especially  was  this  tnie  on  that  all-abeorbing 
and,  to  the  South,  vital,  question,  Abolition.  Surely  Harri- 
son, who  had  lost  a  high  and  honorable  position  because  he 
opposed  the  Missouri  restriction,  and  who  denied  the  power 
of  Congress  to  meddle  with  slavery  in  the  States,  ought  to 
be  preferred  by  the  South  to  Van  Buren,  who  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  getting  up  the  restriction  and  who  had 
voted  to  give  the  negro  the  same  right  of  suffrage  as  the 
white  man  in  New  York.-f- 

The  Whigs  having  failed  to  provide  a  platform  for  their 
opponents  to  attack,  the  Democratic  press  fell  upon  the  man, 
and  in  sneers  at  his  poverty  and  humble  occupations  as  a 
farmer  and  clerk  of  a  court,  gave  to  the  Whigs  the  most 
popular  of  platforms.  A  correspondent,  writing  to  a  Balti- 
more newspaper,  observed  that  when  a  friend  of  Clay  heard 

*  Ohio  Stotesman.     Th«  Qlobv,  Juid«7  18,  1840. 
f  Tbe  Xatkinftl  lut^Ugeoocr,  January  IC.  1840. 
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of  the  Harrisburg  nomination,  he  remarked  that  if  Harri- 
son were  given  a  pension  of  two  thousand  dollara  a  year. 
plenty  of  hard  cider,  and  a  log  cabin  to  live  in,  he  wouJd 
never  trouble  anyone  about  the  Presidency.* 

Because  of  this  Harrison  was  promptly  dubbed  **  The 
Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider  candidate,"  an  old  granny,  a  de- 
serving old  gentleman,  doubtless,  but  one  hie  friends  should 
be  content  to  leave  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  fees  as 
clerk  of  a  court  in  Ohio.f  The  sneer,  I»g  Cabin,  Hard 
Cider  candidate,  was  just  such  a  campaign  cry  as  the  Whigs 
needed.  It  was  taken  up  instantly,  and  in  a  little  while 
the  plain  people  the  country  over  believed  that  he  really  did 
live  in  a  log  cabin,  that  he  was  a  man  who  never  touched 
strong  liquor,  earned  his  bread  by  cultivating  his  farm  with 
his  own  hands,  and  was,  in  fine,  a  modem  Cincinnatus  at  the 
plow. 

Log  Cabin  candidate,  said  the  Whigs,  is  the  term  of  re- 
proach given  by  the  Van  Buren  party  to  General  Harrison 
because,  after  fifty  years  of  patriotic  devotion  to  his  country, 
he  has  retired  to  his  farm  poor  and  dependent  on  his  daily 
labor  for  his  daily  bread.  The  pampered  officeholders  of 
the  Federal  Government  sneer  at  the  idea  of  making  a  poor 
man  President.  These  scoffers  at  Republican  simplicity 
point  with  exultation  to  the  palace  of  Van  Buren,  to  his 
liveried  servants,  his  numerous  outriders,  and  ask  if  a  man 
who  has  drunk  hard  cider  all  his  life  is  fit  to  occupy  the 
White  House4    He  has  lived  in  a  log  cabin  long  enough, 


« 


*  **  Give  blm  «  burel  of  ETucI  Cider,  and  settle  ft  petuicm  of  $2,000  •  ycu-  oa 
hint,  uid  m;  word  for  It^  he  will  sit  tbe  remainder  of  fats  d&ya  Id  hii  Log  Cabin,  bj 
the  «id«  of  a  'iea-ooal  *  fire  and  itttdy  moral  philoeophy." — Baltimore  Repoblicaii. 

**  A  Propoeition.  It  was  propuaed,  nome  Umo  since,  that  Oeo.  HarriMio  sboald 
be  presented  with  a  barrel  of  Hani  Cider,  on  cooditioD  of  hia  rethiog  from  ibe 
field  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.'* — Baltimore  Republican. 

"Gon.  Harrison'B  poverty  ha«  awakened  the  ^mpathy  of  tha  ladles  of  this 
District,  and  they  are  oow  at  work  getting  up  a  subscription  to  snpplj  tbe  *  war- 
worn hero '  with  a  suit  of  clolbea.  If  jroa  have  any  old  shoes,  old  boota»  old  hats, 
or  old  Btooklnga,  send  them  on  and  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the  *  Hero  ol  Mnrth 
Bend.'  "—Washington  Corrcflpondent,  New  Torfc  Evening  Poet 

f  rUca Observer.     National  Int^Uigencer,  Jaouarr  4,  IS40. 

i  Kew  Tork  Duly  Whig.     Natiuoal  loteiUgeDL-er,  January  U,  IMO. 
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and  the  people  intend  on  Mareh  fourth,  1841,  to  give  him 
free  rent  of  their  great  white  house  in  Washington.*  Every 
log  eahiu  beyond  the  mountains  and  throughout  the  mighty 
West  will  rush  to  the  contest  in  support  of  a  gallant  soldier 
and. veteran  statesman  and  seat  him  in  the  Presidential 
chair. 

"  Listen,"  exclaimed  a  North  Carolina  Whig  editor,  "  to 
the  fawning  minions  of  power  casting  sneers  at  the  venerable 
hero  of  Tippecanoe  on  account  of  his  poverty!  Hear  them 
urging  it  against  him  that  he  is  a  clerk  in  a  county  courtl 
He  who  has  fought  more  and  harder  battles  than  any  other 
warrior  now  living  in  the  United  States,  who  gained  more 
splendid  victories  than  an^'  other  American  *  hero  now  liv- 
ing; who  was  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory  for  fif- 
teen years;  who  was  a  delegate,  and  a  Representative  in 
Congress,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  a  minister 
to  a  foreign  court,  has  come  out  of  all  these  offices  poor. 
He  might  have  been  as  rich  as  Jackson  or  Van  Buren."  f 

At  a  Harrison  and  Tyler  ratification  meeting  nt  Har- 

trisburg  a  huge  transparency  was  displayed.  On  one  aide 
was  Harrison's  log  cabin;  on  the  second,  the  battle  of  the 
Thames;  on  the  thinl,  the  flag  of  the  Republic;  and  on  the 
fourth,  "  Democracy,  Reform,  and  one  Presidential  term."  J 
Such  popular  meetings  in  the  East  were  tame  when  compared 
with  the  entliusiastic  rallies  in  the  West  When  the  Indi- 
ana Whig  State  convention  was  about  to  assemble  at  Indian- 
apolis the  delegates  came  with  bands  of  music,  flags,  bau- 
j  ners,  and  mottoes,  and  came  in  such  numbers  that  they 
[formed  a  procession  a  mile  long."  At  another,  in  the  West- 
)em  Reserve,  described  as  the  greatest  ever  known  there, 
rvere  three  thousand  men  who  left  their  *'  log  cabins  "  to 
I "  cheer  on  the  friends  of  the  log-cabin  candidate."  There, 
j^too,  was  a  procession  with  banners  bearing  such  inscriptions 
r^s  "Don't  give  vip  the  ship";  "The  Union  of  the  Whigs 
|for  the  sake  of  the  Union  ";  "The  Hero  of  Tippecanoe"; 

*  Kfttlon«l  Intelligencer,  Jannjuy  10,  1840. 

f  North  Carolina  Stu.     Nfttioul  Intelligencer,  January  U,  IS40. 
X  Ibid,  Jtanuy  S7>  1840. 

*  NatioDftl  loielligrnccr,  Jonuarj  29,  IMO. 
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"The  Fanner's  President;  the  People's  candidate."* 
Twenty-five  hundred  were  counted  at  the  Cleveland  raUv. 
No  building  could  contain  the  crowd,  so  "  the  ten^)le  of 
nature  was  used." 

Greater  stUl  was  the  attendance  at  the  Ohio  WHg  con- 
vention, at  Columbus,  on  Washington's  Birthday.  TriTel 
at  that  season  of  the  year  was,  indeed,  difficult.  But  neither 
snow  nor  rain,  nor  roads  knee  deep  with  mud  could  dampen 
the  zeal  of  the  Whigs.  Twenty  thousand,  it  waa  claimed, 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Some  walked,  some  rode, 
whole  delegations  arrived  in  canoes  or  log  cabins  or  boats, 
mounted  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  six  or  eight  horses,  and 
decorated  with  banners  and  mottoes.  On  one  banner  was 
the  American  Cincinnatus  with  his  hand  on  the  plow.  On 
another  he  stood  at  his  cabin  door  dealing  out  hard  cider 
to  canal  laborers.  A  delegation  from  the  Maumce  brought, 
on  wheels,  a  model  of  Fort  Meigs,  A  company  of  Mad 
Kivcr  trappers  came  in  a  log  cabin  decorated  with  coon 
skins;  the  men  from  Cleveland  had  a  square-rigged  brig; 
a  party  on  foot  shouldered  corn-shuck  brooms;  on  the  roof 
of  some  of  the  log  cabins  as  they  rolled  along  sat  "  merry 
fellows  eating  johnnycake,  and  drinking  hard  cider  and 
singing  patriotic  songs."  f  The  great  procession  was  on  the 
second  day  of  the  convention.  With  eight  men  maVching 
abreast,  and  the  cabins,  canoes,  and  boats  in  line,  it  waa 
two  miles  long. 

The  West,  it  was  truly  said,  was  aflame.  "  There  is  not 
a  tree,  not  a  stone  in  all  the  West,"  exclaimed  one  enthu- 
siastic editor,  "  that  does  not  own  to  the  Harrison  cause. 
Women  name  their  children  Tippecanoe,  North  Bend,  any- 
thing that  smacks  of  TIarrison.  We  know  a  drayman  who 
has  called  one  of  his  horses  Tip  and  the  other  Ty,  and  as  he 
snaps  the  whip  crys  out,  '  Go  it,  Tip!  come  it,  Tyl  *  Har- 
rison and  Tyler  are  everywhere.  They  are  seen  in  the  beams 
of  the  western  sun.  They  are  heard  in  every  breeze  that 
blows.     '  Huzza  for  Harrison!  *  say  the  boys  as  their  sleds 


*  Natiotul  IntelUgenoer,  Jumvy  6, 1840. 
f  Ibid,  February  28,  1840. 
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glide  down  the  streete.  '  Hiuza  for  Hanison ! '  shout  the 
urchins  as  they  go  home  from  Bchool,  The  people  are  strug- 
gling to  hold  in;  they  want  to  vote  now."  *  "  The  hens  in 
the  West,"  said  a  wag,  "  never  lay  an  egg  nowadays  but 
they  cackle,  '  Tip-tip!  Tip-tip!  Tyler  M  " 

"  In  what  grave  and  important  discussion,"  a  Van  Buren 
editor  asked,  "are  the  Whig  journals  engaged?  How  are 
they  enlightening  the  puhlic  mind  and  supplying  material 
for  that  deep  aod  solemn  reflection  which  befits  a  great  peo- 
ple about  to  choose  a  ruler?  We  speak  of  the  divorce  of 
bank  and  state;  and  the  Whigs  reply  with  a  dissertation  on 
the  merits  of  hard  cider.  We  defend  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  and  the  Whigs  answer,  '  log  cabin,*  '  big 
canoes,'  '  go  it,  Tip,  come  it,  Ty.'  We  urge  the  reelec- 
tion of  Van  Buren  because  of  his  honesty,  sagacity,  states- 
manship, and  show  the  weakness  and  unfitness  of  his  oppo- 
*^  nent;  and  the  Wliigs  answer  that  Harrison  is  a  poor  man 
and  lives  in  a  log  cabin.  We  show  that  he  is  not  a  poor 
man,  that  he  does  not  drink  hard  cider,  unless  from  choice, 
that  his  home  is  not  a  log  cabin,  but  a  fine  house,  and 
that  as  clerk  of  a  court  he  receives  a  clear  income  of  six 
thousand  dollars  a  year  in  fees ;  the  Whiga  reply,  '  No  mat- 

Iter,  the  prairies  are  on  fire.*  "  f 
The  poverty,  the  log  cabin,  the  hard  cider,  the  Demo- 
crats never  wearied  of  pointing  out,  were  false  appeals  to 
sympathy.  The  man  the  Whigs  pictured  as  poor  really 
lived  in  a  largo  and  splendid  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  in  the  midst  of  a  princely  estate  of  two  thousand 
scree.  That  he  was  mentally  unfit  to  be  President  waa 
proved,  they  said,  if  it  needed  to  be  proved,  by  the  way  his 
friends  guarded  him.  When  an  association  in  Oawcgo  ad- 
dressed a  letter  questioning  Harrison  as  to  hie  political  faith, 
they  received  a  reply  signed  by  three  men  who  called  thcm- 
Ives  his  confidential  committee.  For  General  Harrison  to 
answer  the  many  letters  received  each  day  was  impracticable. 
The  duty  of  replying  had  therefore  been  taken  over  by  the 


*  The  PentiAylvRniAD,  Vebnur^  SB,  1840. 
t  Ibid.,  Much  80,  1840, 
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committee  whose  policy  it  was  that  General  Harrison  ahould 
make  no  further  declaration  of  his  principles  for  the  public 
eye*  Delighted  at  what  it  considered  a  sure  sign  of  imbe- 
cility the  Democratic  press  ridiculed  the  committee  as  the 
"  sense- bearers,"  dubbed  Harrison  "  General  Mum,"  and  de- 
clared that  the  poor  old  gentleman  had  been  taken  in  charge 
by  a  committee  without  the  formality  of  a  wnt  de  lunatico 
inquxrendo. 

Scoffs  and  jeers,  however,  went  unheeded  by  the  Wbigi; 
or  served  but  to  inflame  the  rising  enthusiasm  for  their  can- 
didate. Most  wisely  did  a  Democratic  journal  call  on  the 
party  to  let  Harrison  and  bis  history  alone  and  "  fire  away  ** 
at  what  were  supposed  to  be  Whig  principles.  Everywhere 
Whig  young  men  were  holding  meetings  for  the  choice  of 
delegates  to  their  convention,  and  at  these  meetings  succts 
at  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe  made  good  campaign  material. 
The  East,  catching  the  enthusiasm  of  the  West,  was  holding 
Whig  festivals  with  log  cabins  on  wheels,  with  Whig  ban- 
ners, Whig  music,  and  Whig  songs,f  and  began  to  put  up 
Tippecanoe  log  cabins  to  serve  as  headquarters  for  town 
committees  during  the  campaign,:^  and  to  organize  Tippe- 
canoe clubs  to  march  and  sing  and  work  for  the  election  of 
"  Tip  "  and  "  Ty."  When  the  Whig  young  men  of  New 
Jersey  met  in  convention  ten  thousand  men  marched  in 
the  procession.  From  five  to  ten  thousand  attended  the 
rally  at  Winchester,  to  which  a  delegation  came  with  a  log 
cabin  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  ten  horses.  Smoke  issued 
from  its  chimney,  and  within  were  men  in  hunting  shirts. 
At  St.  Clairsville  there  were  ten  thousand.  Fifteen  hundred 
came  on  horseback,  and  hundreds  in  wagons.  At  Frederick 
City,  Maryland,  the  usual  ten  thousand  attended  and  "  flags, 

*  The  Petmeylvantan,  Uarch  27,  1840. 

f  One  of  tbc  moat  popular  cuopugn  songs  called  "  Old  "Hp,**  uid  stnig  to  the 
mufllc  of  '*  The  Old  Oakeo  Bucket,"  was  written  by  a  youog  Wbig  of  Ntw  York 
Git7  and  r«ad  at  the  Third  Ward  Whig  meeting  m  March. 

X  "  The  Whigs  of  Aubam  (N.  T.)  arc  putting  up  a  TippeoaiKW  Log  Cabia 
The  Uppocanoe  boja  have  gooc  inlo  the  woods  lo  cut  the  logo.  The  building  wQl 
be  SB  X  40  feet,  and  calculated  for  a  committee  room  for  the  friends  of  the  Hero 
of  the  TbuneH  and  Tippecanoe  of  the  county  to  meM  lo.'' — Nattcnal  laWiHlgfltrK^ 
March  21,  1840. 
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banners,  log  cabins,   bands  of  music,  and  smiling  women 
cheered  the  day." 

In  the  midst  of  these  Whig  rejoicings  a  little  band  of 
men,  gathered  from  six  States,  met  at  Albany^  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  third  party,  and  placed  two  other  men  in 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  Ko  newspaper  mentioned  their  proceedings, 
save  to  comment  on  them  with  contempt.  Yet  the  political 
movement  there  begun  proved  to  be  the  most  important  in 
our  history  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

That  the  time  had  come  when  the  anti-slavery  people 
should  break  away  from  both  the  old  parties  and  put  in  the  v^ 
field  candidates  of  their  own  had  been  the  firm  belief  of  cer- 
tain leaders  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  for  a  year  past. 
Hitherto  the  Abolitionists  had  acted  as  a  third  party,  and 
by  throwing  their  support  to  one  side  or  the  other  had  de- 
feated this  man  or  elected  that,  or  forced  the  Whiga  to  take 
up  anti-slavery  candidates.  The  defeat  of  Governor  Vance 
of  Ohio  because  he  surrendered  the  Kev.  John  B.  Mahan 
to  the  Governor  of  Kentucky;  the  election  of  Luther  Brad- 
iflh,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York,  by  a  vote  greater 
than  was  cast  for  any  other  Whig  on  the  ticket;  the  election 
of  William  Sprague,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the 

^t  election  to  Congress  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings  of  the  Western 
Reserve,  Seth  AL  Gates  of  the  Genesee  district  in  New 
York,  and  of  a  member  from  Massachusetts  who  died  before 
taking  his  seat,  were  but  so  many  signs  of  growing  power. 
From  a  party  thus  giving  its  support  to  the  least  objection- 
able Whig  or  Democratic  candidate,  to  a  party  with  its  own 
platform,  candidates,  and  leaders,  the  transition  was  easy 
and  sure  to  come.  Indeed,  it  was  a  clear  perception  of  this 
independence  that  led  Clay  in  his  famous  anti-slavery  si)eech 

Wk  in  February,  1839,  to  say,  "  It  is  because  these  ultra- Aboli- 
tionists have  ceased  to  employ  the  instruments  of  reason  and 
persuasion,  have  made  their  cause  political,  and  have  ap- 

H  pealed  to  the  ballot  box,  that  I  am  induced  on  this  occasion 
to  address  you."  And  it  was  this  dcnimciation  by  Clay  that 
brought  from  Senator  Morris  of  Ohio  the  retort,  "  Who 
shall  dare  say  that  an  Abolitionist  has  no  right  to  carry  his 
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principles  to  the  ballot  box?  Let  me  then  proclaim  here, 
from  this  high  arena,  to  the  citizens,  not  only  of  mj  own 
State,  but  of  the  coimtry,  to  all  sects  and  partiea  who  are 
entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage:  To  the  ballot  box.** 

That  the  attack  of  Clay  did  much  to  stimulate  the  inde- 
pendent party  movement  is  not  to  be  doubted.  What  had 
hitherto  been  discussed  now  took  the  form  of  action.  A 
circular  sent  out  from  New  York  suggesting  the  nomina- 
tion of  an  anti-slavery  ticket  for  State  officers  and  members 
of  Congress  brought  hearty  responses.  But  an  attempt  to 
obtain  a  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency  by  the  anti-slavery  convention  which  met 
at  Albany  in  July  and  August,  1839,  ended  in  failure.  A 
Monroe  County  convention  at  Rochester  in  September,  a 
convention  of  fourteen  members,  was  more  considerate,  and 
under  the  influence  of  Myron  Holley  adopted  resolutions 
urging  Abolitionists  to  set  up  a  national  ticket,  appointed  a 
committee  to  address  the  public,  and  requested  the  anti- 
slavery  convention  about  to  meet  in  Cleveland  to  name  the 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

Against  this  the  managers  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  protested  vigorously  in  an  address  to  aboli- 
tion voters.*  They  had  seen  with  regret  and  alarm  a  grow- 
ing disposition  to  persuade  Abolitionists  to  form  a  distinct 
political  party.  Any  such  action  would  be  ill  advised,  be- 
cause it  would  not  unite  but  would  divide  Abolitionists,  and 
"a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand";  because  it 
would  bring  into  the  abolition  ranks  a  swarm  of  unprincipled 
aspirants  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  office, 
would  resort  to  the  worst  artifices  to  justify  their  ambition; 
because  it  would  strip  the  anti-slavery  cause  of  its  disinter- 
ested, philanthropic  aspect,  would  be  a  virtual  denial  of  the 
power  of  moral  suasion  and  eternal  truth  to  overcome  preju- 
dice; would  incline  the  pulpit  to  plead  less  frequently  and 
far  less  effectively  in  behalf  of  the  anti-slavery  cause;  would 
be  a  hazardous  experiment ;  would  array  against  anti-slavery 
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*  Addren  to  iht  AQU-SltTef7  declon  of  Kunobwatts. 
October,  1881 
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the  whole  power  of  the  Wliig  and  Democratic  parties,  and 
bring  <iown  upon  Abolitioniata  the  charge  of  inconsiatency. 
Again  and  again  the  Society,  by  resolution  or  through  ita 
executive  comiuittee,  had  repudiated  the  idea  of  organixation 
aa  a  political  party.  Now  it  was  a  reaolution  that  Abolition- 
ists ought  neither  to  organize  a  distinct  political  party,  nor, 
as  Abolitionists,  to  attach  themselves  to  any  existing  party; 
now  *^  that  we  shall  deprecate  the  organization  of  any  Aboli- 
tion political  party  '';  and  again,  *'  that  Abolitionists  have  re- 
solved from  the  first  to  act  upon  slavery  politically,  not  by 
organizing  a  new  political  party,  but  by  making  it  the  in- 
terest of  the  parties  already  existing  to  act  upon  abolition 
principles."  To  these  principles  every  true  friend  of  eman- 
cipation should  hold  fast  and,  forgetful  of  party  names, 
heedless  of  party  badges,  give  his  vote  for  no  member  of  the 
State  or  National  Legislature  who  did  not  favor  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Territories. 

From  Ohio,  where  the  convention  was  to  meet,  came  a 
like  protest.  "  Our  object,"  said  a  convention  of  Abolition- 
ists in  the  Western  Reserve,  "  is  not  the  formation  of  a  dis- 
tinct political  party.  Wo  repudiate  the  name  of  party." 
*'  Anti-slavery  men,"  said  the  Philanthropist,  '*  are  against 
slavery  everywhere;  but  an  anti-slavery  political  party  can 
only  be  against  slavery  somewhere,  as  in  the  District,  or  in 
the  Territories,  or  against  the  admission  of  Florida,  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  or  against  the  interstate  slave  trade." 

When  the  Cleveland  convention  met,  in  October,  the 
proposition  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency,  after  a  long  debate  was  laid  on  the  table, 
and  the  advocates  of  an  independent  ticket  turned  once  more 
to  New  York,  and  by  a  convention  which  met  at  Warsaw  in 
November  secured  the  nomination  of  James  G.  Bimey  and 
Francis  J.  LeMoyne.  Both  declined;  LeMoyne  from  mod- 
esty; Birney,  because  the  nomination  did  not  come  from 
a  national  convention  called  for  the  purpose. 

This  objection  was  speedily  overcome  in  January,  1840, 
by  a  State  convention  of  New  York  Abolitioniata  who  issued 
a  call  for  a  national  convention  to  meet  at  Albany  on  April 
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first,  1840,  to  take  into  consideration  the  fonnation  of  a  Lib- 
erty Party.  Six  States  were  then  repreaeuted  and  the  dele- 
gates, convinced  that  they  were  pledged  not  to  vote  for  nor 
support  any  man  for  President  or  Vice-President  who  was 
not  in  favor  of  immediate  abolition  and  sure  that  neither 
the  Whigs  nor  the  Democrats  would  put  up  such  men,  re- 
soIvcmI  that  they  owe<I  it  to  the  sacred  cause  of  human  rights 
to  nominate  such  men,  and  selected  Bimey  and  Thomas 
Earle  of  Philadelphia  as  the  candidates  of  the  Liberty  Party. 

Nowhere  did  this  entrance  into  politics  as  a  third  party 
meet  with  hearty  approval.  A  Whig  journal  in  Boston  was 
glad  the  Abolitionista  had  decided  to  support  their  own  can- 
didate; they  were  not  wanted  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Whigs. 
The  Naiio7ial  Intelligencer  believed  the  movement  waa  a 
Van  Buren  scheme  to  draw  away  votes  from  the  Whigs  and 
lead  to  their  defeat  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

That  this  bold  attempt  of  Birney,  HoUey,  Elizur  Wright, 
and  other  old-time  leaders  to  found  a  political  abolition 
party,  if  persevered  in,  would  sooner  or  later  split  the  anti- 
slavery  ranks  was  certain.  But  when  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  met  at  New  Tork  a 
few  weeks  later,  causes  of  a  very  different  sort  rent  the  So- 
ciety in  t%vain-  The  minority,  led  by  Bimey,  Wright,  Stan- 
ton, Tappan,  and  others,  formed  a  n^w  organization  which 
they  called  The  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
and  charged  the  old  Society  with  a  pursuit  of  puipoaes  and 
objects  not  contemplated  by  its  founders,  foreign  to  ita  origi- 
nal aims,  not  necessary  to  their  attainment,  and  fatal  to  suo^ 
cess,  and  specified  these  foreign  issues  as  the  woman  qae»- 
tion,  no  political  action,  and  tho  acceptance  of  Garrison's 
no  human  government  views. 

The  great  gathering,  the  greatest  political  demonstration 
whiob,  up  to  that  day,  had  taken  place  in  the  United  States, 
was  tho  Young  Mcn*s  Whig  convention  at  Baltimore. 
Every  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  represented. 
"  Not  a  district  of  this  great  Republic,"  it  was  boastfully 
said,  "  was  without  its  delegates.  Representatives  were 
here  from  beyond  the  Mississippi,  from  the  borders  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The 
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sons  of  the  Puritans  met  with  the  descendants  of  the  Cava- 
liers; the  Western  Buckeye  was  seen  aide  by  side  with  the 
Pahnetto  of  the  South;  the  dweller  on  the  seashore  saluted 
the  hardy  mountaineer."  *  One  hxmdred  thousand  people, 
it  was  claimed,  beheld  the  great  parade  of  delegates  as  they 
marched  through  the  streets  to  the  race  grounds  where  the 
convention  was  to  meet.  All  shops  were  closed;  no  busi- 
ness was  done.  Across  the  streets  hung  flags,  mottoes,  por- 
traits of  Harrison.  Roofs,  windows,  balconies,  and  doors 
were  crowded  with  spectators  shouting,  cheering,  and  wav- 
ing flags  and  handkerchiefs.  The  sidewalks  "  seemed 
wedged  by  a  solid  mass  of  men." 

At  the  head  of  the  procession  marched  the  Baltimore 
delegation  carrying  a  banner  inscribed  with  a  stanza  from 
the  popular  Whig  song  "  Old  Tip,"  which  well  described  the 
scene.f  The  invited  guests  came  next,  and  then  followed 
the  State  delegations  bearing  silk  banners,  with  mottoes,  and 
devices  fitting  for  the  day.  Log  cabins  abounded.  One 
from  Pennsylvania  was  drawn  by  six  horses  and  adorned 
with  fox  skins,  buck  horns,  and  implements  of  frontier  hus- 
bandry. The  latchfltring  was  hanging  out;  a  barrel  of  hard 
cider  was  in  the  rear,  and  a  gourd  near  by.  A  delegation 
from  Alleghany  rolled  along  a  ball  ten  feet  in  diameter  cov- 
ered with  mottoes,  inscriptions,  apt  quotations,  and  rhymes. 

When  the  race  course  was  reached  the  procession  passed 
under  a  triumphal  arch,  to  one  aide  of  which  stood  a  log 
cabin  built  in  true  backwoods  style.     The  chimney  was  of 


'  K*doDal  IntelHgenoer,  Hay  7,  IS40.     BilUmore  Americ&n,  Ma;  B,  tMa 
f  **  Tbe  people  are  coming  from  plain  and  from  mountiUD, 
To  join  the  brave  band  uf  tbe  honest  and  free, 
Which  grows  as  the  Btreani  from  the  leaf-ubpltered  fount&hi, 

Spreads  broad  and  more  broad  till  it  reaches  the  sea 
No  Mrangth  can  rostrftin  it;  no  force  can  retain  it, 
Wbata'er  may  rMt»t,  it  brsftks  gallnntly  through. 
And  borne  bj  iu  motion,  as  a  ship  on  th«  ocean, 
Speeds  ou  bi  his  glo«7 
Old  Tippecanoe ! 


"The  iroo-u-ooed  soldier,  the  true-bsuted  ■ohtter, 
Tbe  gallant  old  aoldier  of  Tippecanoe  I " 
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sticks,  the  chinks  were  stuffed  with  clay,  and 
hung  out.  Not  far  away  was  a  miniature  F< 
real  guns.  Two  platfonns  were  provided — i 
vited  guests  and  one  for  the  officers  of  t 
Gathering  about  these  stands  while  the  band 
guns  of  Fort  Meigs  fired  a  salute,  the  Whig 
held  before  them  the  great  leaders  of  their  | 
Clay,  Prestou,  Crittendeu,  Gushing,  Filhnc 
listened  to  apccchcs  tiU  late  in  the  afternoon, 
delegates,  asaembled  in  Monument  Square,  ' 
by  a  score  of  speakers,  and  toward  nightfall 

From  Baltimore,  the  Harrison  Ball,  as  it 
taken  to  Philadelphia  to  be  passed  on  eastw 
in  Whig  parades.  Unhappily,  as  the  retuminj 
were  marching  through  the  streets  of  Phila 
the  ball  along,  it  collapsed  in  the  middle  of  tl 
great  delight  of  the  Democrats,  who  suggests 
was  needed  to  complete  this  campaign  of  so 
puffballs  but  a  popular  Whig  danoe  after  tl 
country  breakdown. 

While  the  Whigs  were  crowding  about  1 
Monument  Square  the  delegates  to  the  natioi 
convention  assembled  in  Musical  HalL  Th 
been  called  and  the  time  and  place  suggestc 
tral  Committee  of  New  Hampahire,  for  the  pt 
ing  on  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  V 
To  select  a  name  for  the  first  place  was  a  mi 
ficulty.  So  many  States  had  called  for  Van 
was  the  undivided  wish  of  the  party,  the  nc 
mittee  told  the  convention,  that  he  should  hi 
for  President  To  agree  on  a  name  for  th 
was  not  an  easy  matter.  Many  of  the  Stat 
inated  Van  Buren  had  not  agreed  on  any  oi 
Vice-Presidency.  The  committee,  therefore, 
was  inexpedient  to  make  a  choice,  and  sugf 
matter  be  left  with  the  States.  The  conve 
advice,  presented  Van  Buren  to  the  people 
cratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  named  i 
Vice-Presidency,  and  adopted  a  platform 
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Federal  Government  was  declared  to  be  one  of  limited  pow- 
ers; was  denied  authority  to  carry  on  a  general  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements;  to  assume  directly  or  indirectly  the 
debts  contracted  by  the  Statea  for  internal  improvements; 
to  charter  a  national  bank,  protect  manufacturers,  or  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  States.  Divorce  of  bank  and  state 
and  resistance  to  every  attempt  to  change  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws  were  asserted  to  be  sound  Democratic  doctrine. 

The  labors  of  the  two  Baltimore  conventions  having  been 
thus  happily  ended,  the  Locofocos  began  to  draw  compari- 
sons. "  Wliat  a  striking  contrast,"  it  was  said,  "  is  presented 
to  the  people  by  the  proceedings  of  the  two  conventions. 
The  one,  casting  aside  reason  as  something  not  likely  to  an- 
swer its  purpose,  assembled  not  to  show  enthusiasm,  but  to 
create  it.  The  other,  a  dignified,  deliberative  body,  regularly 
formed,  met  quietly  and  broadly  and  plainly  stated  its  prin- 
ciples and  submits  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  people. 
The  one  kept  Baltimore  in  a  whirl  of  excitement  for  sev- 
eral days  with  its  marchings  and  counter  marchings;  its  ban- 
ners, cider  barrels,  log  cabins,  badges,  songs,  and  huge  balls 
rolled  along  to  make  the  children  stare.  The  other  made  no 
inflammatory  appeals,  held  no  parade  of  unmeaning  con- 
trivances, resorted  to  no  clatter  of  barrels  and  tin  cups.  The 
one  uttered  not  a  word  in  reference  to  party  principles  and 
offered  no  reason  why  Martin  Van  Buren  should  be  opposed. 
The  other,  shunning  all  fustian  rant,  defined  the  sound  max- 
ims of  political  economy  and  national  finance  on  which  the 
administration  of  Van  Buren  rests. 

"  The  Whig's  party  has  refused  to  put  forth  an  address 
to  the  people  stating  its  views  on  the  issues  of  the  hour;  the 
candidate  is  closely  guarded  by  a  committee  and  is  not  suf- 
fered to  speak.  Is  it  not  fair  to  presume,  therefore,  that 
there  is  something  to  conceal,  and  that  tbis  something  is  the 
fact  that  William  Henry  Harrison  is  still  a  member  of  the 
old  Federal  party  of  '99 — the  party  that  established  the 
National  Bank,  opposed  the  war  of  1812,  supported  a  high 
tariff  for  protection  and  internal  improvements  at  govern- 
ment expense,  and  now  calls  for  a  second  assumption  of 
State  debts  and  has  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Abolition- 
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ists?  This  old  Federalist  has  been  chosen  as 
not  becauso  of  fitness  as  a  statctimau,  but  hec 
ability  as  a  miUtary  chieftain,  and  a  man  of  the 
cry  of  log  cabin,  hard  cidor,  Cinctnnatua  at  the 
in  order  to  convey  the  belief  that  the  one  is  ] 
the  other  his  beverage,  and  that  agriculture  i 
Far  from  suffering  the  stings  of  poverty,  he  li 
and  commodious  house,  enjoys  the  products 
farm,  and  the  income  of  a  lucrative  county  offic 
"  He  hears  the  military  title  of  General;  b 
tion  as  a  military  man  added  nothing  to  the 
country  and  was  so  doubtful  that  the  Senate 
States  refused  him  the  compliment  of  a  sword. 
he  been  more  fortunate  in  his  civil  career.  Ht 
as  a  candidate  for  Governor  both  in  Indiana  t 
in  both  Indiana  and  Ohio  was  in  favor  of  selli: 
men  into  slavery  when  unable  to  pay  the  coi 
law.*    Do  the  farmers,  mechanics,  laboring  nu 

*  la  1B07,  when  Ooremor  of  Indiana  Territory,  Uurisoo 
wlucb  proTided :  **  Sec  SO.  When  uxy  perooD,  or  persons,  aba 
inj  crime,  or  bretch  of  pennl  law,  be  HeDtenced  to  pa;  a  flu 
without  costfi  of  proeecutioQ,  it  shall  and  ma?  be  lawful  foi 
whom  Bucb  oooviotion  nball  be  had,  to  order  the  Sheriff  to  sell 
or  persona  so  oonyictcd,  to  aerrice,  to  any  person  or  persons  wl 
fine  and  costa  for  auch  term  of  time  as  the  court  may  think  m 
person  "  so  sentenced  and  hired  or  sold  *'  ran  away^  and  waa  a 
on  ooDTictioD  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  be  whipped  ^J 
and  shall  moreover  serve  two  days  for  every  one  so  lost."      ^ 

In  1831,  when  a  member  of  the  Oliio  Legblature,  Harrisoi 
for  the  punifthment  of  certain  crime«.  One  section  providM 
penon  shall  be  imprisoned,  either  upon  execution  or  otherwisi 
of  a  fine  or  costs,  or  both,  it  nhall  be  lawful  for  the  Sheriff  a 
out  such  person  as  a  servant  to  any  peraoD  within  tbia  Sl&tl 
whole  amount  doe,  for  the  shorteet  period  of  aerrice." 

While  the  Democratic  speakers  and  newapapent  wer«  maUni 
acts,  the  Governor  of  N'ew  Hampshire,  in  his  neseage  to  the  1 
recommendation  which  the  Whigs  dted  with  glee.  "So  fluotai 
pricea  of  manafoetured  articles  in  the  market,  that  few  an  d 
for  the  labor  of  convicts;  perhaps  those  cooricts  who  are 
advantageously  let  for  particular  branches  of  bosineaa,  I  wo 
geat  the  propriety  of  coDtinuing  antbority  to  hire  out  a 
of  a  cdtable  term." 
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the  reduction  of  prices,  the  Bcarcity  of  money,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  workil  If  so,  let  them  know  that  they 
owe  their  trouhles  to  the  bank£  and  bankers.  Are  business 
men  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  specie  change  to  such  an 
extent  that  tlicy  arc  forced  to  take  the  worthless  small  bills 
of  the  States?  If  bo»  the  banks  are  the  cause,  for  they  have 
two  thirds  of  the  specie  locked  up  in  their  vaulta.'* 

Temperance  people  were  next  appealed  to  and  asked 
what  they,  as  grave  and  sober  citizens,  thought  of  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Leonard  Bacon  before  the  annual  temperance 
convention  at  New  Haven  I  "  There  is,"  said  he,  **  another 
reason  why  the  temperance  cause  is  retrograding,  "Within 
three  or  four  months  intemperance  has  become  the  badge  of 
a  political  party.  The  hard-money  humbug  was  bad  enough ; 
but  the  hard-cider  humbug  will  prove  more  disaatrouB  to  the 
country.  More  than  ten  thousand  men  will  be  made  drunk- 
ards in  one  year  by  the  hard-cider  enthusiasm."  Will  fa- 
thers of  families,  the  Democrats  asked*  consent  to  have  their 
sons  join  Tippecanoe  clubs,  and  march  about  the  streets  of 
our  cities  dragging  barrels  of  hard  cidur,  sham  forta  on 
wheels,  canoes,  sticks  of  wood  put  together  like  a  huge  crowds 
nest  and  called  a  log  cabin,  and  shouting  like  demons  let 
loose  from  the  infernal  regions? 

That  the  popularity  of  the  log  cabin  was  much  abused 
admits  of  no  doubt.  Bum  sellers  found  it  a  most  profitable 
resort,  and  in  many  towns  and  cities  cabins  were  fitted  up 
with  a  bar  and  all  the  appliances  of  a  grog  shop.  Against 
this  decent  Whigs  protested.  One  cabin  in  particular,  known 
as  the  Broadway  Log  Cabin,  in  New  York  City,  excited  much 
indignation.  "  I>et  cider  barrels,"  it  was  said,  "  be  adopted, 
if  need  be,  as  political  insignia ;  but  let  tliem  be  empty.  If 
the  Whigs  expect  to  retain  in  their  ranks  the  true  friends 
of  temperance  and  morals  their  log  cabins  must  not  be  con- 
verted into  rum  holes.  That  which  is  morally  wrong  can- 
not be  politically  right,  and  any  party  which  shall  thus  out- 
rage the  consciences  of  the  religious  community  need  not 
expect  its  vote." 

"  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,"  said  the  Whigs,  "  that  the 
sentiment  for  which  the  log  cabin  stands  is  of  thrilling  in- 
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terert  not  merely  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  but  to  every 
poor  man  the  country  over,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Van 
Bnren  press  when  it  called  General  Harrison  the  Log  Cabin 
candidate  was  to  throw  contempt  on  honest  poverty.  Deeply 
do  the  more  candid  of  the  party  now  regret  the  sneer;  bnt 
it  is  too  late.  The  leaven  is  at  work,  the  log  cabin  is  woven 
on  handkerchiefs,  etruck  on  medals,  stamped  on  buttons, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people  are  turned  to  it  as  the 
symbol  of  the  hardihood,  independence,  honest  toil  which 
have  made  this  nation  great." 

"  The  words  '  Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider,' "  said  the 
Democrats,  "  were  never  uttered  as  a  sneer  by  any  member 
of  the  Democratic  party.  They  were  uttered  by  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Clay  when  he  heard  of  the  nomination  of  Harrison,  were 
overheard  by  a  correspondent  of  a  Baltimore  journal,  and 
were  published  as  reported.  No  member  of  the  Democratio 
party  had  anything  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  these 
celebrated  words  into  the  political  vocabulary."  * 

Who  originated  the  phrase,  the  Whiga  cared  not.  The 
sentiment  it  expressed  appealed  strongly  to  the  people. 
Scattered  over  all  our  coimtry  were  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  still  lived  in  log  cabins,  or  had  been  bom  in 
log  cabins,  or  whose  parents  had  lived  in  that  humble  abode. 
It  was  the  home  of  the  pioneer;  it  was  the  symbol  of  Ameri- 
can hardihood,  and  no  sneer  could  have  been  more  galling 
than  this  insult  to  the  early  homes  of  the  builders  of  the 
nation.  Li  every  city,  town,  and  village  where  twenty 
Whig  voters  could  be  mustered,  old  men  and  young  formed 
Tippecanoe  clubs  and  raised  log  cabins  to  be  true  Whig 
headquarters-  They  stood  on  village  greens,  on  vacant  lota, 
on  street  comers.  Beside  each  cabin  was  a  cider  barrel  and 
a  gourd;  to  the  wall  of  each  a  coon  skin  was  made  fast;  from 
each  door  a  latchstring  was  always  hanging  out,  and  before 
the  cabin,  from  a  tall  pole,  waved  a  banner  on  which  was 
painted  "  Harrison  and  Reform."  Within  were  benches  and 
a  roughly  made  table  heaped  with  the  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
and  broadsides  that  made  the  literature  of  the  campaign. 
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Among  such  were  the  "  Tippecanoe  Text  Book,"  the  "  Log 
Cabin  Song  Book,"  "  Log  Cabin  Anecdotes,"  the  "  Harri- 
son Almanac,"  and  one  or  two  of  such  stanch  campaign 
journals  as  The  Log  Cabin  Farmer^  The  Log  Cabin  Rifle, 
The  Log  Cabin  Advocate,  The  Harrison  Eagle,  The  Harri- 
son Flag,  The  HarrisoniaUy  or,  best  of  all,  The  Log  Cabin^ 
which  Horace  Greeley  edited,  and  which  reached  a  circu- 
lation of  eighty  thousand  copies. 

Every  ardent  Whig  carried  a  Tippecanoe  handkerchief, 
wore  a  Tippecanoe  badge,  or  a  Tippecanoe  breast  pin,  and 
hung  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  his  home  a  richly  orna- 
mented certificate  of  membership  in  a  Tippecanoe  ciub,  and 
knew  by  heart  the  popular  Tippecanoe  songs.* 


*  Some  ftanzat  from  a  feir  of  the  popnUr  songe  ibbt  serre  w  ipedoent  -. 

"  Make  wnj  for  old  Tip,  turn  out,  mm  oott 
Hake  way  for  old  Tip,  lura  out  I 
Tii  the  people's  dfcrcc. 
Their  choice  he  («ha11  l>e. 
So  Martin  Viui  Burcn  turn  out,  turn  out ! 
So  Martin  Van  Burcn  turn  outt " 


Kirtderhook  v*.  Tlppocanoe. 
OfRcr  holdeni  for  plaintiff,  Clay  and  Webster  for  defendaab 
The  plaintiff  charge^ 

"  That  he  livee  In  a  cabin  built  of  logs. 
Drinks  nothing  but  hard  cider  too, 
He  plows  bis  OTm  ground,  and  feed*  his  ovru  hoga, 
This  felloir  of  Tippccanof." 
WehBter  and  Oar  admit  all  the  charges.     The  jury  gire  a  rerdict  (or  Tip- 
pecanoe whereapOQ 

*'  The  Uartin  that  made  the  White  House  hia  neat, 
Away  with  his  noisy  flock  Sew 
When  be  saw,  come  sweeping  on  frooi  the  West, 
The  eagle  of  Tippecanoe." 


"  Oh,  know  je  the  fanner  of  Tippecanoe  f  " 
The  gallsnt  old  farmer  of  Tippecanoe  f 
With  an  arm  that  is  strong  and  a  heart  that  is  true, 
Tlie  man  of  the  people  iti  Tipt>ecanoe. 
Away  bi  the  Went  the  fair  river  beside 
That  waters  Korth  Beud  in  its  beau^  and  pride^ 
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Thin  enthusiasm  the  Democrats  met  with  derision,  car- 
toons, attacks  on  the  courage  and  military  fame  of  Harri- 
son, and  the  old  cry  of  black  cockade  Federalism. 

**  Keep  it  before  the  people,"  said  they,  **  that  William 
Henry  Harrison  supported  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  passed 
by  the  Federalist  party  in  the  memorable  reign  of  terror; 
wore  the  black  cockade  in  1800,  and  was  one  of  old  John 
Adams'  officeholders  for  many  years.  Keep  it  before  the 
people  that  he  justified  the  administration  of  his  chief  when  it 
sent  armed  soldiers  among  the  people  to  stop  them  putting  up 
Liberty  poles,  and  to  cut  down  those  already  erected-  Keep 
it  before  the  people  that  Harrison,  in  the  Senate  of  Ohio, 
voted  in  favor  of  a  law  for  selling  white  men  into  slavery. 


Aod  shows  in  its  mirror  the  summer  rikj  blue 

Oh,  there  dwells  the  farmer  nf  Tippecuioe. 

Wheo  the  clear  eastern  iky  In  the  morning's  light  gle«ma 

And  the  hUIs  of  Ohio  grow  warm  In  Its  be•m^ 

When  the  fresh  spring  grass  is  bent  down  by  the  dew, 

With  his  plow  in  the  furrow  stands  Tippecanoe. 

Hurrah  for  the  farmer  of  Tippecanoe, 

The  honest  old  fanner  of  Tippecaooe, 

With  an  arm  that  b  strcmg  and  a  heart  thai  te  tnic^ 

The  man  of  the  people  is  Tippecanoe.** 


"Sbonld  brave  old  soldiers  be  forgot?** 

"What  tho'  the  Hero's  hard  'huge  paws* 
Were  wont  to  plow  and  sow  f 
Does  that  disgrace  our  sacred  cause  T 
Dow  that  degrade  him  ?     No  I 
Whig  farmers  are  our  nation's  nerre. 
Its  bone — its  very  spine, 
TheyHl  nerer  swerre — they  did  not  swerre 
In  dajB  of  old  lang  syne. 

"  No  mffled  shirt,  no  silken  hose. 
No  airs  docs  Tip  display ; 
But  Uke  '  the  pith  of  worth '  be  goea 
In  boroespnn  '  hoddin-groy.' 
Upon  his  board  there  ne'er  appeared 
The  oostly  '  sparicling  wine,* 
But  plain  hard  cider  surJi  as  cheered 
Is  days  of  old  lang  syne." 
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a  law  under  which  a  poor  soldier  of  the  Revolution  eouJd 
be  sold  to  a  free  negro  and  led  into  captivity  by  his  sable 
master.  Keep  it  before  the  people  that  in  the  Territory  of 
Indiana  Harrison  approved  and  si^ed  such  a  law,  to  which 
was  added  the  penalty  of  thirty-nine  lashes  if  the  white 
slave,  male  or  female,  sought  liberty  in  flight  and  was 
caught;  that  he  placed  the  money  of  the  rich  man  and  the 
liberty  of  the  poor  man  on  a  level;  that  while  the  man  with 
money  could  pay  hiH  fine  and  go  free,  the  man  without 
money  must  forfeit  liberty  and  atone  for  his  misfortune  in 
chains  and  a  dungeon.  Keep  it  before  the  people  that  Har- 
rison, as  Governor  of  Indiana,  approved  and  signed  a  law 
imposing  a  property  qualification  on  voters  to  entitle  them 
to  vote;  that  he  would  allow  the  man  with  a  freehold  of 
fifty  acres  to  approach  the  ballot  box,  but  would  keep  away 
the  man  who  had  but  forty-nine.  Keep  it  before  the  people 
that  during  the  last  war  Harrison  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  hottest  and  thickest  of  the  fight  and  went  home;  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  refused  to  present  him  with 
a  medal  and  a  vote  of  thanks;  that  New  York  refused  him 
the  freedom  of  the  city;  that  he  is  an  Abolitionist  and  se- 
cretly in  league  with  them;  that  he  still  hanga  on  to  his 
clerkship;  and  that  he  presents  the  first  and,  let  it  be  hoped, 
the  last  example  of  an  aspirant  for  the  presidential  chair 
standing  mute  before  the  people."  * 

That  the  Northern  Whigs  were  Abolitionists  was  openly 
asserted  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  elaveholding 
States  by  their  Representatives  in  Congress.  "  It  is  not," 
the  Congressmen  said,  *'  as  members  of  a  political  party 
that  we  appeal  to  slaveholders.  A  crisis  has  arrived  which 
makes  party  interests  a  secondary  consideration  with  South- 
ern men.  The  time  is  near  when  it  must  be  determined 
not  whether  the  Federal  or  the  Democratic  party  shall 
govern  the  country,  but  whether  in  a  large  part  of  the  Union 
States  shall  exist  as  organized.  Some  States  have  abol- 
ished slavery;  others  have  not.  In  those  which  have 
abolished  slavery  vast  associations  have  grown  up  for  the 
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avowed  purpose  of  attacking  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
still  exists.  These  associations  are  powerful  in  monej  and  in 
men  and  control  many  presses  zealous  to  spread  their  doc- 
trines and  strengthen  their  organization.  The  plain  daty  of 
every  friend  of  State  rights  is  to  ignore  them.  Separated 
from  the  great  parties  which  divide  the  people,  the  ex- 
travagance of  their  doctrines  would  check  their  increase. 
Unhappily  this  course  has  not  been  followed.  That  their 
aid  has  been  sought  and  their  support  secured  by  Northern 
Whigs  is  made  clear  by  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  of 
State  legislatures,  and  of  the  Whig  National  Convention. 
In  December,  1836,  the  House  of  Kepreaentatives  having  he- 
fore  it  the  resolutions  of  Pinckney,  every  Northern  Whig, 
save  four,  voted  against  the  second  resolution,  and  every 
Northern  Whig,  save  one,  against  the  third.  During  the  ses- 
sion of  1837-38  the  resolution  of  Patton  was  brought  to  a 
vote.  Fifty-nine  Northern  Whigs  were  for  and  one  against 
it.  At  the  seeaion  of  1839—40,  on  the  proposition  to  amend 
the  rules  and  insert  in  them  the  substance  of  Patton's  resolu- 
tion, sixty-four  Northern  Whigs  voted  nay  and  one  yea. 
How  waa  it  mth  Northern  Democrats?  On  the  second  of 
Pinckney's  resolutions  there  were  sixty-seven  for  and  nine 
against;  on  Patton's  resolution  fifty-one  Northern  Demo- 
crats were  for  and  fifteen  against;  on  the  motion  to  amend 
the  rules  twenty-seven  Northern  Democrats  voted  yea  and 
thirty-eight  no,  and  so  did  four  Southern  Whigs.  The  com- 
pact front  of  the  South  was  broken,  and  this  may  justly  be 
considered  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  political  coalition  which 
brought  about  the  nomination  of  Harrison. 

"  How  has  it  been  vnih.  Whigs  in  Northern  State  legisla- 
tures? In  1838  the  Abolitionists  of  Maine  petitioned  the 
legislature  to  demand  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  a  resolution  so  instructing  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  of  Maine  was  reported.  Every 
Whig  save  two  voted  for  it,  and  every  Democrat  save  seven- 
teen against  it,  and  it  was  lost.  New  Hampshire,  in  1839, 
by  resolution,  denied  the  right  of  Congress  to  meddle  with 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  In  the  only  vote  taken,  by 
yeas  and  nays,  every  nay  save  one  came  from  a  Whig.    In 
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Vermont,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  Connecticut,  the  story  is  the 
same.  New  York,  under  her  Whig  Governor  and  legisla- 
ture, passed  *  an  act  to  extend  the  right  of  trial  by  jury/  and 
intended  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  every  Southern  slave 
who  may  reach  the  soil  of  that  State.  Acting  under  the 
game  fatal  influences  the  Whig  Governor  of  New  York  haa 
refused  to  deliver  for  trial  three  men  guilty  of  slave  stealing 
in  Virginia.  Contrast  this  with  Democratic  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  Convention  of  1838,  called  to  amend  her  constitution, 
an  attempt  was  Ave  times  made  to  extend  trial  by  jury  to 
fugitive  slaves.  Every  Whig,  save  ten  or  fifteen,  was  for  it, 
and  every  Democrat,  save  two  or  three,  against  it. 

"  Look  next  at  the  Democratic  State  of  Ohio.  Recall  her 
strong  resolutions  of  1839;  recall  her  action  toward  Ken- 
tucky, The  Abolitionists  were  busy  enticing  slaves  from 
such  counties  in  Kentucky  as  border  on  the  Ohio  River, 
concealing  them  and  sending  them  to  Canada.  Kentucky 
appealed  to  Ohio  to  end  this  evil  by  the  passage  of  an  effec- 
tive law.  A  bill  relating  to  fugitives  from  labor  from  other 
States  was  brought  in  and  passed.  In  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate every  vote  cast  against  it  was  given  by  a  Whig.  Every 
Abolitionist  and  Northern  Wliig  in  Congress  supports  Har- 
rison. He  was  nominated  by  the  coalition  of  Whigs  and 
Abolitionists,  and  the  Abolition  press  hailed  bis  nomination 
as  a  triumph.  The  Southern  voter  was  assured  that  North- 
ern negroes  wore  log  cabin  breast  pins  and  carried  log  cabin 
canes,  and  that  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  the  very 
slaves  were  saying  they  would  all  be  free  when  Harrison 
was  elected." 

To  the  charge  of  Federalism  the  Whigs  replied  that 
Harrison  had  been  three  times  appointed  to  office  by  Madison 
and  three  times  by  Jefferson,  and  that  if  it  was  wrong  for 
Harrison  to  accept  office  at  the  hands  of  old  John  Adams, 
it  was  equally  so  for  Washington,  whom  Adams  had  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  lieutenant-general.* 

To  the  question,  so  often  asked  with  great  effect  from  the 
stimip,  "  How  would  you  like  to  see  one  of  your  poor  neigh- 
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bors  sold  as  a  servant  to  a  negro  i ",  to  the  charge  that  Har- 
rison had  approved  a  law  which  "  exposed  the  bare  backs  of 
womon  and  of  childron  to  tho  lash,  and  their  persons  to  sale 
for  inability  to  pay  fine  and  coats  for  petty  offenses,"  for 
perhaps  "  buying  a  chicken  from  a  servant,"  or  "  trotting 
over  a  bridge  when  the  kw  says  it  must  be  passed  at  a  walk," 
the  Whigs  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  elaborate  defense. 
Indiana  was  not  a  State,  they  said,  when  the  selling  and 
whipping  laws  were  pa8se<l,  and  had  no  penitentiary  and  few 
jails.  The  purpose  of  the  laws  was  punishment,  not  reform. 
If  a  vagabond  stole  a  settler*8  hog  or  rode  off  with  his  horse, 
was  it  not  better  to  sell  the  rogue  to  service  than  burden 
the  Territory  with  the  cost  of  feeding  and  keeping  him? 
That  a  white  man  could  be  sold  to  a  negro  was  false;  a  law, 
also  approved  by  Harrison,  expressly  forbade  such  a  sale.* 
And  were  there  no  Southern  States  which  had  on  their 
statute  books  laws  providing  for  the  sale  of  white  men? 
Was  it  not  law  in  Maryland  that  a  person  unable  to  pay 
a  fine  should  remain  thirty  days  in  jail,  and  if  during  thai 
time  security  for  payment  ^vithin  six  months  could  not  be 
obtained,  the  sheriff  should  "  sell  such  person  at  auction  as  a 
servant  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year  ?  "  f  Did  not  this 
act  become  a  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1801?  Was 
it  not  still  in  force?  Did  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that  Alar- 
tin  Van  Buren  and  his  Locofoco  friends  were  in  favor  of 
selling  white  men  in  the  District  of  Columbia  i!  If  not,  why 
had  Martin  Van  Buren  never  asked  for  its  repeal?  How  was 
it  in  Virginia?  Why,  an  act  on  her  statute  book  J  provided 
that  a  vagrant  may  be  "  hired  out  for  the  best  wages  that 
can  be  procured,"  and  if  he  runs  away  *'  he  shall  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  other  nmaway  servants."  Were 
not  gamblers  sold  into  service  in  Virgiuia  as  late  as  1810? 
South  Carolina  directs  that  offenders  may  be  sold  for  not 


I 
I 

i 
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*  "  No  negro,  multtto,  or  Indiau,  8b*Il  at  «a,T  lime  purcliwe  aoj  serrmnC  oib«r 
Chan  of  their  own  coaiplexioa,  and  If  any  of  thtt  persotui  aforesaid  shall,  Dervrtb*- 
less,  preaumc  to  purchase  a  white  Berrut,  such  Berrtnt  ahall  IramedUtctj  becoma 
free."— Chapter  48,  Section  9.     Approved  September  17,  1807. 

f  Maryland  Lawi,  Ace  of  170S,  Chapter  67,  Section  16. 

X  Act  of  Februar;  10,  1819,  January  1,  1830,  R.  C,  Chapter  U». 
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more  than  one  year.    If  they  are  such  hardened  rasoale  that 

»  nobody  will  buy  them  they  may  be  given  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  tbirty-nme  stripes,  Georgia  has  a  similar  law. 
There,  too,  vagabonda  and  idle  and  disorderly  persons  may 
be  sold  to  service;  or,  if  nobody  will  take  thom,  they  may  be 
flogged.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Alabama,  vagrants,  black  and 
white,  male  and  female,  may  be  hired  out,  or  if  nobody  will 
buy  their  time,  may  be  flogged  thirty-nine  lashes  on  the  bare 
back?  Does  not  the  law  of  Louisiana  provide  that  vagrants 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  from  six  months  to  three  yeans  and 
that  the  sheriff  may,  with  the  consent  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  bind  out  such  offenders  to  householders  to  serve  at  la- 
bor for  the  terras  of  their  sentences?  No  white  slavery  therel 
In  Missouri  may  they  not  be  hired  out  for  six  months  at 
public  sale?  No  white  slavery  in  Missouri!  On  November 
KSl,  1811,  just  fourteen  days  after  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe, 
^  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  enactefl  that  gamblers  on  con- 
viction should  be  sent  to  jail  and  that  the  sheriff,  or  a  con- 
stable, should  ^'  sell  as  servants  all  such  persons  for  the  term 
of  three  months,  the  said  officer  giving  three  days'  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  sale  ? "  No  white  slavery  in  the  South  I 
And  what  did  the  people  of  Ohio  do  to  the  men  who, 
with  Harrison,  voted  for  the  selling  law?  The  man  who 
brought  the  bill  into  the  Ohio  legislature  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States;  a  man  who,  with  Harrison, 
voted  for  the  bill  has  twice  been  elected  Governor  of  Ohio, 
and  General  Jackson  appointed  another  a  surveyor-general 
Kof  the  United  States.* 

^^  The  great  Whig  document  of  the  campaign,  the  pam- 
phlet that  with  Harrison  Almanacs,  Tippecanoe  Text  Booka, 
»Bnd  Tipi>ccanoe  Song  Books,  and  lives  of  Harrison  and 
Tyler,  found  its  way  into  every  log  cabin,  and  was  carried 
in  the  saddlebag  of  every  Whig  speaker  on  hia  circuit,  was 


w 


*  The  Northern  Mad  wKb  Southern  Priodpleft,  and  the  Boatfaern  Man  with 
Am^icftn  Prinolplw;  or  a  rjew  of  the  compantiTe  claims  of  Gon.  Wtlliain  H. 
HtrrUoa  and  Xartin  Van  Buren,  E»q^  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  to  the  «aj>- 
port  of  Citixenit  of  the  Southern  Stalei,  1640,  pp.  91-86. 

A  Cumplete  Refuutioa  of  the  chargee  against  General  HarriMa  of  Toting  to 
tell  white  men  fur  tiebt,  1840. 
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a  speech  of  Charles  Ogle,  iii  the  House  of  HepreaentatiTefi,  on 
"  The  Royal  Splendor  of  the  Prcsidcnt'B  Palace."  *  Ogle's  _ 
description  of  thiu  palace,  "  as  splendid  as  that  of  the  CsesaK,  I 
and  as  richly  adorned  as  the  proudest  Asiatic  mansion";  of  ~ 
the  garden  with  its  rare  plants,  shrubs,  and  parterres  in  the 
style  of  the  Royal  Gardens  in  England;  of  the  men,  paid 
with  the  people's  money,  to  spend  their  time  plucking  up,  hy 
the  roota,  burdock  and  sheep  sorrel;  of  the  East  Room,  and 
the  Blue  Elliptical  Saloon  garnished  with  ^It  mirrors  big 
as  a  bam  door,  and  with  chairs  that  cost  six  hundred  dollars 
a  set,  was  read  with  astonishment  at  the  fireside  of  many  a 
plain  farmer.  IIoosierB,  Suckers,  "VTolverines,  and  Buckeyes 
were  asked  what  they  thought  of  the  democracy  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  slept  on  French  bedsteads,  walked  on  Royal  Wilton 
carpets,  and  sat  down  on  French  tabourets;  who  ate  his 
pdie  de  foie  gras  and  dinde  desousse  from  silver  plates  with 
forks  of  gold;  who  sipped  soupe  a  la  Heine  with  gold  spoons 
from  a  silver  tnreen,  and  rode  in  a  gilded  maroon  coach  of 
British  make,  all  in  the  style  and  fashion  of  those  in  which 
the  richest  nobles  of  England  dashed  along  St.  James 
Street,  London,  f  In  vain  did  the  Democratic  press  deny 
these  chaises.  They  were  believed  by  the  plain  people 
everywhere.  Harrison  was  the  humble  farmer,  the  Cincin- 
natus  of  the  West,  living  in  a  log  cabin  and  cultivating  his 
own  land  with  his  own  hands,  and  Van  Buren  the  ariatocrat 
living  in  a  palace,  using  silver  plates  and  gold  spoona,  and 
riding  in  an  English  coach  with  a  haughty  sneer  on  his 
countenance. 

As  the  autunm  came  on  WKig  enthusiasm  rose  higher 
and  higher.     Half  the  population  quit  work  to  attend  con- 

*  Speech  of  Charle>i  Ogle,  April  16. 1840,  National  Intetligenoer.  Jul;  2S,  1B40. 
4  The  Log  OabiD  S«ing : 

"  Lci  Van  frora  hla  coolers  of  allTer  drink  wine, 

And  lounge  on  hio  cuithtuDed  ttellec ; 

Out  mu  on  hl»  buckeye  bench  can  reolioe 

Content  with  hard  cider  h  he ! 

Then  a  shout  for  each  freeman,  a  rboot  for  each  State, 

To  the  plaiu,  hune-t  busbaudmaii  true. 

And  tbU  be  our  motto — the  motto  of  Fate, 

Hurrah  1  for  old  Tippecanoe." 


< 
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Tentions,  march  in  procession^  go  to  monster  mass-EDoetingSt 

■  harvest-homes,  and  plcnica,  there  to  be  amused  by  the  famous 
"Whig  orators  and  sing  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too "  1 
"With  more  truth  than  rhetoric  did  a  Whig  speaker  say  that 
the  fisherman  left  his  nets,  the  mechanic  hia  tools,  and  the 
fanner  his  plow  standing  in  the  furrow,  that  he  might  bear 
his  part  in  the  great  work  of  reform.  Never  had  such  gath- 
erings of  men,  and  even  women,  been  seen  in  the  land.  The 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Meigs  was  celebrated  in 
May  by  a  gathering  of  twenty-five  thousand  sovereign 
people  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  came  on  foot,  on  horse- 
.  back,  by  steamboat,  in  conveyances  of  every  sort,  and  camped 
IVfor  days  on  the  field.  Thousands  lodged  in  tents,  which, 
with  their  provisions,  they  had  brought  with  them.  Every 
wagon,  every  buggy,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  them,  every 
sort  of  temporary  shelter,  from  the  half-faced  camp  to  the 
log  cabin,  was  filled  with  lodgers.     Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 

•Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  were  represented. 
On  the  evening  before  the  meeting  a  sham  siege  was  given 
by  troops  stationed  within  and  about  the  Fort.  Next  morn- 
ing Harrison  was  escorted  from  Perryabtirg  to  the  Fort  by 

^■an  immense  crowd  on  foot,  and  for  an  hour  spoke  in  defense 
of  his  military  reputation. 

But  the  Fort  Meigs  gathering  was  a  small  affair  to  those 
held  in  the  autumn.  Weeks  were  spent  in  preparation. 
For  days  before  the  meeting  long  lines  of  covered  wagons 
with  provisions  and  sleeping  accommodations  blocked  the 

^■NHbds.  To  the  great  southwestern  convention  at  Nashville, 
in  August,  came  delegates  from  fourteen  States,  bearing  ban- 
ners inscribed  with  mottoes,  pictures  of  log  cabins,  and  of 
old  Tip.  One  delegation  rolled  along  a  huge  ball  which  had 
l»een  used  in  a  Zanesville  parade.  On  such  occasions  every 
Whig  householder  in  the  town  where  the  meeting  was  held 

^kut  out  of  a  window  or  fastened  to  his  roof  an  American  flag, 
to  show  that  his  latchstring  was  out  and  lodging  free  to  any 
visiting  Whig.  The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  T^ke  Erie 
was  the  occasion  of  a  monster  meeting  at  Dayton,  to  which 
Harrison  came  attended,  from  place  to  place,  by  an  immense 
escort  that  grew  in  numbers  as  it  marched  along.     At  TJr- 
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bana  *''  acres  of  people  asseuibled  '*  to  greet  and  welcome  hinL 
''  Every  avenue  and  street  was  full,  the  fields  were  full,  and 
all  waa  joy  and  curiosity."  From  Urbana  the  proceaaion 
went  on  to  Dayton,  where  the  "  body  assembled  covered  ten 
acres  by  actual  measurement."  *  One  hundred  thousand  are 
said  to  have  been  present.  On  the  same  anniversary  a  like 
jubilee  waa  held  at  Bunker  Hill.  "  From  the  day  when  the 
Mayflower  first  landed  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  the  rocky  and 
inhospitable  coast  of  Plymouth  to  the  present  time,"  said  a 
Whig  journal,  in  true  Whig  style,  "  there  never  has,  either 
in  peace  or  in  war,  been  witnessed  such  a  mighty  gathering 
of  freemen  as  was  yesterday  displayed  in  the  city."  f  Sixty 
thousand  at  least,  it  was  claimed,  were  present.  Delegates 
from  nineteen  States,  carrying  banners,  marched  through  the 
streets  of  Boston,  and  into  Charlestown,  and  "  ascended  the 
eminence  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  our  patriotic  fathers,*' 
where  speeches  were  made  by  Webster  and  the  Whig  ora- 
tors, and  a  Declaration  of  Principles  adopted.  These  prin- 
ciples were  a  belief  in  the  Constitution,  public  liberty,  free 
speech,  free  press,  and  popular  education.  Not  a  word  waa 
said  on  the  great  issues  of  the  day.  The  anniversary  of  Mac- 
donough*8  victory  on  Lake  Champlain  was  celebrated  by  both 
parties  on  the  same  day,  the  Whigs  at  Keesville  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats at  Plattsburg.  A  convention  of  Whig  young  men  at 
Syracuse  afforded  an  occasion  for  another  procession  and 
another  gathering  of  sixty  thousand  men. 

With  August  came  the  State  elections.  In  the  West  the 
Whigs  carried  Indiana  and  elected  their  Governor  by  ten 
thousand  majority.  Kentucky  followed  with  a  Whig  ma- 
jority of  over  fifteen  thousand.  In  North  Carolina  the 
Whigs  gained  a  great  majority  in  the  legislature,  made  sure 
of  two  Whig  Senators  in  place  of  the  two  Democrats  who 
had  resigned,  and  elected  a  Governor  by  eight  thousand  ma- 
jority. Illinois  went  Democratic.  Vermont  went  Whig, 
and  sent  a  solid  Whig  delegation  to  Congress.  Next  came 
Maine,  where  the  Whigs  elected  a  Governor,  to  the  delight 
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•  CTrbuu  Citizeo,  Septemtwr  9,  IS40. 
f  BoctoD  AUta,  September  11,  IS40. 
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of  the  party  everywhere.  "  The  Maine  question,"  it  was  said, 
"  haR  now  been  put  and  carried.  Maine  is  redeemed.  Crow, 
Chapman,  crowl  "  *  and  a  new  stanza  was  added  to  "  Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler  too."  f 

Six  States,  Georgia,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  were  to  choose  State  officers 
and  Congressmen  during  the  first  and  second  weeVs  of  Octo- 
ber. Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Georgia,  which  gave  Van 
Buren  majorities  at  the  previous  elections,  now  went  Whig, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  hour,  were  redeemed  from  the  yoke 
of  Van  Buren  ism. 

In  Ohio  the  Whigs  rolled  up  a  majority  of  seventeen 
thousand,  elected  their  Governor,  a  Whig  legislature,  and 
twelve  of  the  nineteen  members  of  Congress.  In  New  Jer- 
sey, where  the  broad-seal  war  raged  hotly,  the  AVhigs  secured 
the  Council  and  Assembly  by  a  majority  of  more  than  three 
to  one,  made  sure  of  a  United  States  Senator  and  Gov- 
ernor, and  carried  the  Counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Middlesex,  where  the  trouble  which  caused  the  broad-seal 
war  began.  Even  in  Pennsylvania  important  gains  were 
made. 

That  Harrison  would  be  elected  seemed  scarcely  possible 
to  doubt,  but  that  the  Wliigs  would  actually  sweep  the  coun- 
try was  not  really  expected  by  the  most  ardent  Whigs. 
Electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  were  to  be  chosen 
at  various  dates  between  the  close  of  October  and  the  last 


*  A  Dofiocratic  editor  la  Indiuupolli,  writing  to  a  frieod  id  k  neighboring 
ooontj  b«for«  the  elociicn,  said:  "  I  bear  tfaat  thin;  rot«ra  hare  turned  lo  Harri- 
Bon  in  on«  ndghborfaood  la  your  county.     Write  mc  if  it  Is  ao  and  I  will  come 
down  and  addrosit  the  people  on  the  {Kilicy  of  the  adminiAtration.     Telt  Chapman 
(the  Democratic  editor  in  that  ootmty)  to  crow.      We  have  much  to  crow  over." 
After  the  election  hla  worda  "  Tell  Chapman  to  Crow "  passed  into  the  potitieal 
Tocabular;  uf  the  time,  and  "  Crow,  Chapman,  craw  "  became  a  farorito  Whig  cry. 
t  "Oh,  have  you  heard  the  news  from  Maine,  Maine,  Maine, 
All  honest  and  true  f 
For  Governor,  Kent,  and  hx  thousand  gain 
For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too. 
And  with  them  we'll  beat  little  Tan. 
Van,  Van,  Van  is  a  uaed-up  man 
And  with  tbem  we'U  beat  UtUe  Van.*' 
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of  November.*  But  when  it  was  known,  on  November  ninth, 
that  of  eleven  States  heard  from,  New  Hampshire  alone  had 
been  carried  for  Van  Bxiren,  that  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  had  chosen  Whig  electors,  and  that  Harrison  was  sure 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  electoral  votes,  even  the  Dem- 
ocratic journala  conceded  that  Harrison  was  elected,  and  the 
Whig  press  burst  forth  in  expressions  of  wild  delight.  At 
last,  it  was  said,  the  reign  of  folly,  corruption,  and  misrule 
is  over.  What  a  debt  of  gratitude  do  we  owe  to  the  Great 
Disposer  of  Human  Destinies,  for  the  blessing  He  has  vouch- 
safed to  bestow  on  us.  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  who  only^ 
doeth  wondrous  things.  And  blessed  be  His  glorious  name 
forever,  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  His  glory."  f 
Ab  the  election  news  came  in  from  the  West  and  thoj 
South  it  was  little  more  than  announcements  of  successive 


*  StaU.  Ztnte  of  Election, 

Pcnnaylvanta OcL  80th 

Ohio Oct  SOlh 

Connecticut Not.     2d 

Rhode  Island Nov.    2d 

Maine Not.    2d 

New  Hampshire Not.    2d 

Virginia Not.    2d 

UiiMouri Not.    3d 

niinois Not.    8d 

Arkausaa Not.    2d 

Georg^ Not.    Id 

Indiana Not.    Sd 

Kentaokr Not.    2d 

Hichlgao Nor.    2d  and  8 d 

New  York Nor.    3d  3d  and  4th 

Ltnimana Not.    Sd 

Tenneesoe Not.    8d 

New  Jenwy Not.    Sd  and  4th 

Hisaiflsippi Not.    2d  and  3d 

Hauachasetui Not.    9th 

lEaiylaad. Not.    «th 

Alabama Not.    0th 

Vennont Not.  10th 

Delaware Not.  10th 

Nortli  CaroUaa Nor.  11th 

South  CaniHna Leg}alaturo 

f  Natiooal  Intelligencer,  Noveniber  10,  1840. 
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Whig  triumphs.  By  Noveiubor  eleventh  it  was  known  in 
the  East  that  Michigan  and  Kentucky  were  in  the  Whig 
column,  and  by  the  thirteenth,  that  MuHsachmietts,  Delaware, 
and  Tennessee  should  be  added  to  tlie  list.  Next  came 
Ix)ui8iana  and  Mississippi.  Vermont  and  North  Carolina, 
and  nineteen  States,  it  was  said,  had  pronoimced  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  Van  Buren.  To  the  Van  Buren  colmiin, 
meantime,  were  added  Virginia  and  Missouri,  and  the  returns 
stood  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  electoral  votes  for  Har- 
rison and  thirty-four  for  Van  Buren.  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
and  Illinois  were  then  in  doubt,  and  in  South  Carolina  elect- 
ors had  not  been  chosen;  but  each  chose  Van  Buren  electors 
and  raised  his  electoral  vote  to  sixty,  and  the  number  of 
States  he  carried  to  seven. 

On  the  second  Wednesday  in  December  the  electoral  col- 
leges met  in  all  the  States.  In  Virginia  one  Democratic 
elector  voted  for  James  K.  Polk  for  Vice-President;  iu  South 
Carolina  the  entire  college  voted  for  Littleton  W.  Tazewell; 
in  the  other  Van  Buren  States  the  votes  were  cast  for  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson  for  Vice-President. 

Stung  by  defeat  the  Democratic  press  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  now  gave  vent  to  its  disappointment 
in  an  outburst  of  unseemly  rage.  "  The  standard  bearer  of 
the  Federalist  and  Abolition  party,"  it  was  said,  **  has  been 
elected,  if  the  process  by  which  this  has  been  brought  about 
may  be  called  an  election.  It  was  a  hollow  mockery,  a  result 
produced  not  by  the  action  of  the  popular  will,  but  in 
spite  of  it."  • 

"  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  the 
power  of  money  has  triumphed  over  intelligence.  Democracy 
has  been  beaten  by  a  new  description  of  voters,  some  having 
flesh  and  bones  and  others  mere  men  of  straw.  The  former 
raked  and  scraped  from  the  jails  and  penitentiaries  had  been 
gathered  at  the  log-cabin  rendezvous  and  organized  for  action. 
The  latter  were  the  pipe  layers,  the  illegal  voters,  the  fraud- 
ulent voters  trained  to  perpetuate  fraud  by  voting  twice, 
changing  their  names  and  dress,  going  to  different  polls,  put- 
ting in  two  votes  and  using  every  device  the  ingenuity  of 


•  Th«  Globe,  Norember  «,  IBiO. 
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man  oould  devise.*  The  Bourbons  are  restored!  Let  the 
people,  the  real  betrayed  people,  prepare  for  the  new  reign 
of  terror  that  is  approaching.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  a  Democratic  President  has  been 
defeated  when  placed  before  the  people.  Painful  and  morti- 
fying as  the  reflection  ia  to  the  mind  of  eyeiy  tme  patriot, 
discouraging  as  it  must  be  to  the  advocates  of  popular  libertyi 
fatal  as  it  may  be  to  the  stability  of  our  Government,  we 
trust  in  Heaven  that  the  obsequiousness  to  wealth  that  has 
marked  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  turned  the  scale 
against  us  will  not  become  habitual  with  any  great  portion 
of  the  true  people.  As  a  lover  of  freedom  and  good  order, 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  supremacy  of  sober  thought  over 
noise  and  senseless  mummery,  wc  sincerely  hope  the  political 
buffoonery  of  1840  will  ever  stand,  solitary  and  alone,  on  the 
page  of  history,  a  damning  stain  on  the  brow  of  Federalism, 
No  more  may  the  world  see  coons,  cabins,  and  cider  usurp 
the  place  of  principles,  nor  doggerel  verse  elicit  a  shotit 
while  reason  is  passed  by  with  a  sneer.f  Our  contempt  is  in- 
creased for  Federal  Whiggcry  and  its  election  paraphernalia. 
We  detest  its  principles,  scorn  its  treachery,  and  defy  its 
power.  Does  it  follow  that  because  a  majority  of  the  elect- 
ors have  declared  against  the  candidates  of  the  Democratic 
party,  the  principles  of  Federalism  are  correct?  Can  suc- 
cess sanctify  error  or  transform  wrong  into  right?  injustice 
into  equity,  falsehood  into  truth,  special  privileges  into  equal- 
ity, or  aristocracy  into  Democracy?  Far,  very  far  from  it 
Had  we  been  beaten,  in  a  fair  field,  by  such  men  as  Web«ter 
or  Clay,  by  manly  argument,  we  should  feel  but  half  the 
mortification  we  do  at  being  beaten  by  such  a  man  as  Hai^ 
rison.  And  in  such  a  fashion!  We  have  been  sung  down, 
lied  down,  dnmk  down."  if 

"The  contest  of  1840/*  said  a  Whig  journal,  "is  over. 
The  victory  is  won.  The  people  are  free  again.  Our  Repub- 
lican institutions  are  redeemed  from  the  grasp  of  tyrants. 
Let  the  people,  the  whole  people,  rejoice."  *  *'  The  mom  of 
a  real  political  reformation  is  at  hand.    We  hail  the  election 
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of  General  Harrisoii  as  a  most  auspicious  assurance  of  the 
future  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  country.  Tlie  sagac- 
ity and  virtue  of  the  American  people  are  not  mere  empty 
names."  *  At  length  we  can  confidently  congratulate  the 
friends  of  reform,  lovers  of  law  and  order,  supporters  of  Con- 
stitutional Government,  on  the  success  of  the  great  cause  of 
civil  liberty  in  this  country."  f  *'  The  nation  is  redeemed. 
The  sun  has  set  on  Martin  Van  Buren  and  risen  in  all  its 
moral  splendor  on  William  Henry  Harrison.  The  con- 
summation so  devoutly  to  be  wished  has  been  gratified."  X 
*'  The  arrogant  party  which,  but  a  short  time  since,  set  itself 
above  all  sympathy  with  the  people,  declared  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  bound  only  to  take  care  of  itself  and  that  the 
people  must  take  care  of  themselves,  is  now  a  miserable 
minority."  *  "  We  confidently  believe  that  General  Harri- 
son will  realize  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  real  Wliigs 
and  his  true  friends;  that  he  will  serve  but  one  term,  will  not 
remove  honest  and  competent  men  from  office  for  party  rea- 
son, will  not  appoint  members  of  Congress  to  office,  nor 
permit  the  patronage  of  the  Government  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  elections."  *  "  The  election  is  a  great 
triumph  of  principle  over  power,  of  liberty  over  despotism, 
of  right  and  justic  over  wrong  and  oppression,  of  prosperity 
and  happiness  over  fearful  and  widespread  ruin  and  desola- 
tion. A  great  people  have  placed  their  seal  of  condemnation 
upon  a  band  of  the  most  desperate,  aspiring,  and  imprin- 
cipled  demagogues  that  ever  graced  the  annals  of  despotism, 
a  band  of  bold  and  reckless  innovators  calling  themselves 
the  democracy  of  the  land,  at  whose  head  was  Martin  Van 
Euren,  a  monarchist  in  principle,  a  tyrant  and  a  despot  in 
practice."  0  *'  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  victory  so 
important  in  its  results,  so  signal  and  complete,  should  be 
passed  over  without  public  demonstrations  of  joy.  It  is 
right  that  we  should  rejoice  j  but  let  us  rejoice  like  men  and 
Christiana."  t 
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"  For  two  years  past,"  said  a  newspaper  which  claimed  to 
be  neutral,  *'  tlie  most  ordinary  operations  of  business  have 
been  nrglectcd  and  President-making  has  become  every  citi- 
zen's chief  concern.  The  result  being  uncertain,  some  have 
been  afraid  to  engage  in  new  enterprises,  others  have  retired 
from  business,  others  have  not  dared  to  prosecute  their  busi- 
ness with  the  old  vigor.  Millions  of  dollars  will  now  change 
hands  on  election  bets;  millions  of  days  have  been  taken  from 
useful  labor  to  listen  to  stump  orators,  and  millions  more  lo 
build  log  cabins,  erect  hickory  poles,  and  march  in  ridiculous, 
degrading,  mob-creating  processions;  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  wasted  in  soul  and  body  deatrojaug  intemperance,  in 
paying  demagogues  for  preaching  treason  and  bribing  knaves 
to  commit  perjury  and  cast  fraudulent  votes.  However 
high  the  hopes  inspired  by  the  election  of  General  Harrison 
they  will  prove  to  be  delusive.  A  national  bank  cannot  be 
created;  the  sub-treasury  cannot  be  repealed;  the  momentary 
expansion  and  speculation  which  the  hope  of  these  measures 
will  create  will  be  quickly  followed  by  contraction,  by  ruin, 
and  the  prostration  of  the  speculators."  * 
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A  WEEK  after  the  meetings  of  the  electoral  colleges,  and 
while  the  Whiga  were  still  rejoicing  over  their  signal  tri- 
umph, both  Houses  of  Congress  secured  quorums  and  listened 
to  the  reading  of  the  President's  message.  After  the  usual 
summary  of  our  foreign  relations  Van  Buren  passed  in  re- 
Tiew  the  financial  history  of  the  country  since  the  day  he 
became  President.  He  congratulated  the  people  on  the  sound 
state  of  their  finances  and  on  the  success  with  which  embar- 
rassments, seemingly  insurmountable,  had  been  overcome, 
and  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact  that,  despite  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  surplus  revenue,  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, and  the  evil  which  sprang  from  an  excess  of  commerce 
and  banking;  despite  the  loss  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
revenue  by  two  reductions  in  rates  under  the  tariff  of  1833; 
despite  the  expenditure  of  five  millions  imder  the  Cherokee 
treaty,  and  of  fourteen  millions  on  the  Seminole  war,  and 
three  millions  on  public  buildings,  every  demand  on  the  Qov- 
emment  at  home  or  abroad  had  been  promptly  met  without 
resort  to  additional  taxation,  or  the  creation  of  a  dollar  of 
^^permanent  debt. 

^fe  Freedom  from  debt  led  him  to  dwell  at  some  length  on 
^Vthe  evils  of  a  national  debt;  on  the  tendency  of  public  aecu- 
H  rities  to  concentrate  In  the  coffers  of  foreign  capitalists;  on 
^Bthe  pretext  which  this  afforded  foreigners  to  scrutinize  our 
^^  domestic  affairs,  if  not  actually  to  meddle  in  them;  and  on 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  a  national  debt  to  grow  in  volume, 
I  foster  extravagance,  and  lead  to  oppressive  taxation.     He  re- 
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aUited  bis  opposition  to  a  national  bank,  praised  the  working 
of  the  independent  treasury  system,  and  congratulated  bis 
fellow  citizens  that  the  Government  was  no  longer  dependent 
on  corporate  bodies  either  in  raising,  collecting,  safe-keeping, 
or  distributing  the  public  revenue. 

A  steady  adherence  to  the  wise  policy  which  had  pro- 
duced such  happy  results,  when  aided  by  judicious  State 
legislation,  and  the  thrift,  enterprise,  and  perseverance  of 
the  people,  could  not  fail  to  bring  to  the  whole  eoiintry  solid 
and  lasting  prosperity.  But  it  was  for  the  people  to  decide 
whether  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Government  should  be 
administered  according  to  this  policy  or  carried  back  to  that 
which  in  the  past  had  produced  the  expansions  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  currency,  the  reckless  abuse  of  credit  from  which 
the  countrj'  had  so  deeply  suffered.  The  choice,  he  hoped, 
would  be  wisely  made. 

In  the  opinion  of  Clay  the  choice  had  been  made,  the 
people  had  spoken,  and  nothing  now  remained  but  for  Con- 
gress to  obey  instantly.  Before  the  session  was  forty-eight 
hours  old  he  brought  forward  two  Whig  measures  of  much 
i[nportance;  the  one,  a  resolution  calling  for  full  details  as 
to  the  receipts  of  public-land  sales  since  June  twenty-eighth, 
1828;  the  other,  a  resolution  that  the  act  establishing  the 
independent  treasury  ought  to  be  repealed  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  accordingly. 

It  was  not  his  intention,  Clay  said,  when  speaking  on  his 
resolution  to  repeal  the  sub-treasury  act,  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion. He  would  as  lief  argue  to  a  convicted  criminal,  with 
a  rope  about  his  neck  and  tlie  cart  about  to  leave  his  body,  to 
prove  to  him  that  his  conviction  was  according  to  law  and 
justice,  as  to  prove  that  the  sub-treasury  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  nation  wills  the  repeal  of  this  measure,  said  he; 
the  nation  decrees  the  repeal  of  this  measure,  the  nation  com- 
mands the  repeal  of  this  measure,  and  the  Representatives 
from  nineteen  States  have  been  sent  here  instructed  to  repeal 
it.  There  might  be  disputes  about  some  of  the  results  of  the 
election,  but  on  one  point  it  was  impossible  there  could  be 
any  diversity  of  opinion,  and  that  one  point  was  that  the 
nation,  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  majorities  ever  given 
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in  our  annals,  had  decitled  against  the  aub-treasury  nieaanre. 
The  Pre^sidpnt  nii|i;ht  diHroganl  this  command;  but  he  knew 
well  that  after  March  fourth,  1841,  the  sub-trca-snry  would 
not  last  longer  than  a  Congresa  could  convene  and  a  new 
President  could  sign  a  repeal  bill. 

Wright,  of  New  York,  answered  Clay.  The  Senator,  he 
said,  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  results  of  the  election. 
Yet  there  bad  never  before  been  a  time  when  the  dominant 
party  declared  no  principles,  avowed  no  measures,  had  no 
policy.  How  had  the  Senator  ascertained  that  the  result  of 
the  late  election  was  a  condemnation  of  the  sub-treasury?  If 
the  result  could  be  claimed  to  prove  anything,  it  proved  that 
they  were  to  take  down  the  splendid  edifice  in  which  they 
sat  and  erect  a  log  cabin  in  its  place;  that  instead  of  the  rich 
draperies  and  valuable  pictures  before  them,  they  should  hang 
around  the  chamber  coon  skins,  cat  skins,  and  other  trophies 
of  the  chase.  Against  the  popular  decision  made  at  tbe  late 
election  be  should  not  utter  one  word;  but  he  was  not  ready 
to  admit  that  the  popular  voice  had  condemned  the  sub- 
treasury,  and  called  on  Clay  to  state  what  he  proposed  to  put 
in  its  place,  a  question  to  which  Clay  replied,  "  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  To  the  charge  of  Wright 
that  the  party  was  without  principles,  Clay  asked  if  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  know  that  AVbigs  were  against  the  sub-treasury, 
against  the  extravagance  of  the  downfallcn  administration, 
against  the  fearful  usurpations  of  executive  power,  and  in 
favor  of  retrenchment,  economy,  and  a  sound  currency. 

Calhoun  declared  the  real  issue  was  the  sub-treasury  or 
another  bank  of  the  United  States.  That  question  he  would 
not  argue.  The  coimtry  had  been  greatly  excited.  There 
ought  to  be  a  calm  that  the  people  might  think  over  the  whole 
affair.  When  General  Harrison  came  into  office  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  debate  the  issue.  Another  Senator  moved,  aa 
a  substitute  for  Clay's  resolutions,  a  set  which  declared  that 
the  financial  policy  of  the  fathers  as  embodied  in  the  acta 
of  July  thirty-first  and  September  second,  1789,  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  that  in  a 
long  series  of  public  acts  these  principles  had  been  departed 
from,  that  it  had  at  last  been  restored  by  the  sub-treasury  law, 
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and  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the  Government  ought 
to  collect  no  more  taxea  than  were  absolutely  necessary  to  an 
economical  admiuistration  of  affairs,  ought  not  to  loan  its 
money  to  corporations,  and  ought  to  receive  and  pay  aa 
money  nothing  but  that  which  is  made  legal  tender  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  resolution  of  Clay  was  then  laid  on  the  table,  and, 
when  a  month  later  he  moved  to  take  it  up,  the  motion  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  the  resolution  laid  on  the  table 
by  a  majority  of  two. 

Clay's  resolution  regarding  the  public  lands,  which  be  in- 
tended should  be  followed  by  another  distribution  bill,  was 
at  once  met  by  Benton,  who  offered  what  the  Demoorata 
named,  The  Log  Cabin  Bill.  It  provided  that  after  its  pas- 
sage, every  head  of  a  family,  every  widow,  every  single  man 
over  the  age  of  eighteen,  who  should  make  a  permanent 
settlement  on  any  of  the  public  lands,  surveyed  or  unsur- 
veyed,  and  should  inhabit  and  improve  the  same,  '^  and  raise 
a  log  cabin  thereon,"  should  be  entitled  to  a  preemption  of 
one-quarter  section,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  minimum  price. 
Clay,  of  Alabama,  followed  this  with  a  bill  providing  for  the 
reduction  and  graduation  of  the  price  of  public  land,  and  the 
issue  between  the  distribution  policy  and  the  settling  policy 
was  distinctly  raised. 

The  great  feature  of  The  Log  Cabiu  Bill  was  that  it  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  "  permanent  proepective  preemption  sys- 
tem." Here  was  a  radical  departure  from  old-time  policy, 
for  never  before  had  Congress  enacted  a  preemption  law 
which  was  not  retrospective  in  operation,  or  was  not  limited 
as  to  time.  But  the  proposed  law  was  prospective,  and  waa 
to  run  as  long  as  a  foot  of  the  public  domain  existed,  and 
proclaimed  to  the  foreigner  and  the  native,  to  the  naturalized 
citizen  or  the  just-landed  alien,  that  the  moment  the  Indian- 
title  to  any  portion  of  the  public  domain  was  extinguished, 
he  or  she  might  rush  in  and  preempt  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres. 

During  the  debate  on  the  merits  of  the  bill  the  Whigs 
argued  that  if  it  became  law  it  would  encourage  intrusion 
on  the  public  lands;  would  give  the  right  of  preemption  to 
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minors;  would  bestow  on  aliens  the  same  HghlB  and  privi- 
leges that  were  rnjoyed  by  native-bom  or  naturalized  citi- 
zens; and  moved  to  recommit  it  with  instructions  to  report 
it  with  amendments  providing  for  a  diatribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  public  lands  among  the  States.  This 
attempt  to  destroy  the  bill  by  tacking  on  Clay's  plan  of 
distribution  aroused  Calhoun,  who  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
his  bill  of  last  session,  which  provided  that  all  the  public 
lands  in  nine  States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  save  certain 
reservations  for  forts,  dockyards,  and  arsenals,  should,  on 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  1S42,  be  ceded  to  the  States  within 
whose  limit  they  were;  that  they  should  be  sold  by  the  re- 
ceiving States,  and  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  money  obtained 
from  such  sales  should  bo  paid  to  the  United  States. 

Three  plans  for  disposing  of  the  public  domain  were  thus 
before  the  Senate:  that  of  Benton  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  prospective  preemption  system;  that  of  Clay  for 
the  sale  of  the  lands,  and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds; 
and  that  of  Calhoun  for  the  cession  of  the  lands  iu  nine 
States  to  the  States  in  which  they  were. 

To  the  advocates  of  cession  the  plan  of  Calhoun  seemed 
far  the  best  of  all,  and  the  only  one  that  could  put  at  rest 
the  long-vexed  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands. 
It  would,  they  said,  reduce  the  patronage  of  the  Government 
by  relieving  it  of  a  host  of  officeholders,  shorten  the  sessions 
of  Congress  by  lessening  the  business  one-third,  put  the  new 
States  on  the  same  footing  with  the  old  by  removing  their 
dependence  on  the  Federal  Government,  which  owned  two- 
thirds  of  the  territory'  within  their  bounds,  and,  what  was 
quite  as  important,  would  end  the  long  dispute  between  the 
new  States  and  the  old  over  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
the  pubhc  domain. 

Compared  with  the  distribution  bill  the  merits  of  the 
cession  bill  were  equally  conspicuous.  The  one  applied  to 
the  whole  region  from  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  other  to  the  nine  new  States;  the  one 
provided  for  a  gift  to  the  States  of  the  proceeds  of  all  the 
pnblic-land  sales,  the  other  fnr  a  conditional  sale  of  but  one- 
sixth  of  the  public  domain;  the  one  would  not  bring  a  cent  to 
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the  federal  treasury,  the  other  would  yield  a  revenue,  smaU 
in  amount,  but  not  to  be  despised-  Argument  was  in  vain; 
the  amendments  were  rejected  and  the  bill  passed  and  went 
to  the  House,  where  it  never  came  up  for  consideration. 

The  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Independent  Treasury  Act;  the  rejection  of 
Clay's  plan  for  a  distribution  of  the  land  sales;  the  passage 
by  it  of  the  Log  Cabin  Bill;  the  fact  that  on  July  first  the 
screw,  as  it  was  said,  would  turn  again  and  the  Oovemment 
demand  the  payment  of  one-half  of  all  duties,  taxes,  imports, 
and  land  sales,  in  specie;  and  the  existence  of  a  deficit  for 
which  the  Democrats  would  make  no  other  provision  than  to 
authorize  another  issue  of  due-bills  or  treasury  notes;  all 
these  things  now  forced  to  the  front  the  question  of  an  extra 
seaaion. 

On  this  the  great  Whig  journals  were  divided.  Some  ob- 
jected to  the  cost  it  would  entail  on  the  already  depleted 
treasury;  some  pointed  out  that  in  many  States  special  elec- 
tions of  Representatives  to  the  next  Congress  would  have 
to  be  held.  Others  believed  that  the  people  had  decided  the 
question ;  had  willed  a  change  of  administration,  a  change  of 
policy,  a  change  in  the  measures  of  Government;  that  such 
a  change  could  be  carried  out  only  by  a  Whig  President 
and  Congress,  and  that  unless  carried  out  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible after  the  fourth  of  March  the  effect  would  be  to  con- 
tinue the  administration  of  Van  Buren  till  the  early  months 
of  1842. 

In  Congress  a  small  body  of  Whigs  were  opposed  to  a 
special  session,  and  voted  for  the  bill  authorizing  the  issue 
of  treasury  notes,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  provide  the  ad- 
ministration with  sufficient  means  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment till  December.  But  Clay  was  determined  that  hie 
favorite  policy  should  be  put  into  effect  without  delay,  and 
by  the  middle  of  February  it  was  generally  admitted  that  a 
called  session  was  necessary,  and  that  the  blame  for  this 
should  be  laid  on  the  Democrats. 

In  the  closing  days  of  Van  Buren's  term  the  President 
and  the  Senate  were  guilty  of  some  appointments  which  the 
Whigs  declared  came  with  an  ill  grace  from  the  followers 
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mi  great  man  had  complained  bitterly  of 
the  midnight  judges  appointed  by  John  Adams  in  the  last 
hours  of  hie  term^  had  treated  the  offices  as  vacant,  had 
ignored  the  appointees,  and  had  withheld  their  commissions. 
But  now,  after  a  lapse  of  forty  years,  when  the  party  which 
Jefferson  had  led  to  victory  was  about  to  lay  down  the  reins 
of  Government,  a  Democratic  President  repeated  the  politi- 
cal tactics  for  which  Jefferson  had  condemned  Adams- 

On  the  morning  of  February  twenty-fifth  Justice  Bar- 
bour, of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  by 
a  servant  who  went  to  summon  him  to  breakfast.  According 
to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Jefferson  the  vacancy  thus 
created  should  have  been  left  for  Harrison  to  fill.  But  the 
dead  Justice  had  not  been  committed  to  his  grave  when  Van 
Buren  nominated,  as  his  euccessor,  Peter  V.  Daniel,  of  Vir- 
ginia. No  action  was  taken  by  the  Senate  till  the  evening 
of  March  second,  when  the  nomination  came  up  for  consid- 
eration, and  confirmation  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Whigs. 
They  would,  it  was  said,  have  consented  to  the  appointment 
of  such  a  Democrat  as  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  or  John  Y. 
Mason ;  but  to  that  of  such  a  bitter  partisan,  such  a  narrow- 
minded,  party-warpcd  man  as  Daniel,  never.  A  motion  was 
therefore  made  to  postpone  consideration  till  the  next  day, 
when  confirmation  could  easily  have  been  defeated  by  talk- 
ing till  midnight,  at  which  hour,  according  to  usage,  the 
term  of  the  twenty-sixth  Congress  would  end.  This  was 
defeated,  as  was  a  motion  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  whereupon,  finding  the  Democrats  do- 
termined  to  act  at  once.  Clay  took  up  his  hat  and,  bidding 
the  President  pro  tern  a  formal  good  night,  marched  out  of 
the  chamber  followed  by  all  the  Whig  Senators  save  two. 

There  was  then  no  quorum;  so  the  ecrgeant-at-arms  was 
sent  in  search  of  the  absentees,  and  to  summon  the  Wliigs 
to  return.  The  latter  refused;  but  about  midnight  a  bare 
quorum  was  secured  with  the  help  of  the  two  Whigs  who 
remained,  and  the  nomination  of  Daniel  was  confirmed.* 

Another  midnight  judge  was  Philemon  Dickerson.    More 


*  Jounift]  of  the  SentU). 
D,  Much  13,  IMl. 
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than  n  ypar  nnd  a  half  before  this  time  the  bench  of  the 
Diatrict  Court  of  New  Jersey  having  become  Tacant,  Vtn 
Buren  wubed  to  appoint  Dickerson  to  the  judgeship.  But 
hiB  election  to  Confi^rc&fl,  under  the  decision  of  the  House 
in  the  Broad-Sf^al  War,  made  it  neceseary  that  he  should 
bold  hia  scat,  and  the  place  was  giren  to  his  brother  Mahlon 
to  keep  for  hirn.  On  the  last  day  but  one  of  Van  Buren's 
tonn  Mahlon  Dickcraon  accordingly  resigned;  the  Presi- 
dent at  once  nominated  Philemon,  the  Senate  promptly  con- 
firmorl  him,  and  March  third,  a  few  hours  before  the  end 
of  the  seasion,  he  resigned  bis  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entatires. 

At  noon  on  the  following  day  Harrison  and  Tyler  were 
sworn  into  office  with  all  the  customary  mummery.  The 
streets  were  gay  with  flags,  a  long  procession  accompanied 
the  President  and  the  President  elect  to  the  east  portico  of 
the  Capitol,  where,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  joyous 
Whigs  and  expectant  ofBceseekcrs,  Harrison  read  his  in- 
augural. 

Of  all  the  inaugural  addresses  ever  delivered  from  that 
historic  spot  that  to  which  the  people  listened  on  the  fourth 
of  March,  1841,  is  the  most  curious.  The  duty  of  revising 
it  fell  on  Webster,  of  whom  the  story  is  told  that  on  return- 
ing to  his  lodgings  after  finishing  the  task,  the  mistress  of 
the  housB  remarked  that  he  looked  tired,  and  asked  if  any- 
thing had  hH]>pened.  "  You  would  think  that  something  bad 
happened/'  said  Webster,  "  if  you  knew  what  I  have  done. 
I  have  killed  seventeen  Roman  proconsuls." 

Many  old  Romans,  however,  managed  to  escape,  and 
enough  was  said  concerning  the  doings  and  opinions  of 
Roman  consuls  and  Roman  citizens,  of  the  first  Roman  Em- 
peror, of  Ceesar  and  the  Roman  Knight,  of  Octavius.  An- 
tony, Brutus,  the  Curtii,  the  Decii,  Camillus,  and  the  Scipioe, 
of  the  leading  States  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy, to  make  the  inaugural  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
sort  ti  classic  learning  so  fashionable  when  Harrison  was 
young.  Mingled  with  these  allusions  were  re-statements  of 
his  views  on  such  old  issues  as  the  one  term,  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  Executive,  the  proper  exercise  of  the  veto, 
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and  an  exclusively  metallic  currency.  But  the  living  i&suea 
in  which  the  |>eopIe  felt  a  deep  concern  were  passed  un- 
noticed. Not  a  word  was  said  for  or  against  an  extra  ses- 
sion, a  national  bank,  or  on  the  proper  means  of  restoring 
the  currency  to  soundness.  On  the  independent  treasury, 
the  public  land^,  assumption  of  State  debts,  a  general  bank- 
rupt law,  the  tariff,  and  our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  the 
President  was  silent  Abolitionists,  indeed,  were  told  that 
the  attempt  of  citizens  of  one  State  to  control  the  domestic 
institutions  of  another  could  end  in  nothing  save  disunion, 
violence,  and  civil  war;  but  no  other  of  the  grave  topics  be- 
fore the  people  received  attention. 

The  inaugural  ceremonies  over,  the  Senate  met  in  ex- 
ecutive session  and  confirmed  the  appointments,  and  the 
struggle  for  office  became  fiercer  than  ever.  Harrison  be- 
gan the  formation  of  his  cabinet  by  tendering  the  Department 
of  State  to  Clay,  and  when  it  was  declined,  offered  Webster 
a  choice  of  the  State  Department  or  the  Treasury,  and  the 
former  was  chosen.  Thomas  Ewing  was  then  selected  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  Bell  to  be  Secretary  of  War, 
John  J.  Crittenden  to  be  Attorney-General,  and  Francis 
Granger,  Postmaster-General,  an  appointment  made,  the 
Democrats  declared,  in  recognition  of  the  support  which  the 
Abolitionists  had  given  to  the  Whig  ticket 

The  new  Secretaries  having  taken  office  the  distribution 
of  the  spoils  began.  For  years  past  the  opposition  party  had 
bitterly  denounced  "  proscription,"  and  had  called  loudly  for 
some  restraint  on  the  power  of  removal.  But  the  election 
had  no  sooner  been  decided  than  every  leader  of  influence 
in  the  Whig  party  was  beset  with  demands  for  office.  Clay, 
who  refused  to  make  any  nominations,  declared  that  if  there 
were  forty-eight  hours  in  a  day  he  would  not  have  time 
enough  to  attend  to  all  the  applicants,*  Bell,  early  in  Jan- 
uary, was  overwhelmed  with  "  the  increasing  tide  of  appli- 
cations from  new  quarters  that  daily  beat  against "  his 
"  ears."  f    Crittenden  wrote  that  nothing  short  *'  of  a  mira- 

*  Cli^  to  Brooke,  February  6,  1941.     Prirata  Oorreapoadeooe,  p.  4S1. 

f  Bell  to  Governor  Letcher,  Jaaau?  13,  1841.     Coleinan'i  life  of  J.  J,  CriW 
tmicD^Tul  i,  p.  186. 
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cle  could  so  multiply  our  offices  and  patronage  as  to  enable 
us  to  feed  the  hungry  crowd  that  are  pressed  upon  us.**  *  A 
serious  effort,  however,  was  made  to  feed  them,  and  collectors 
of  customs,  surveyors  of  the  ports,  postmasters,  land  agents, 
keepers  of  lighthouses,  marshals,  and  district  attorneys  were 
removed  by  scores,  f 

While  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Postmaster- 
Gencrai,  and  the  Attorney -General  were  thus  contending 
with  hungry  officeaeekers,  Harrison  issued  a  proclamation, 
summoning  Congress  to  meet  in  extra  session  on  the  last  Mon- 
day in  May,  and  bade  "Webster  request  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  notify  all  officeholders  that  partisan  interference 
with  State  or  Federal  elections,  or  the  payment  of  contribu- 
tions, or  assessments  on  salaries  for  party  or  election  pu^ 
poses,  would  be  good  ground  for  removal  from  office. 

One  week  from  the  day  on  which  this  circular  was  issued 
Harrison  was  stricken  with  pneumonia,  and  early  on  the 
morning  of  April  fourth  he  died. 

Never  before  in  our  history  had  a  President  died  in  office, 
and  a  Vice-President  been  called  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
Executive.  The  situation  was  new,  and  for  a  time  acme 
doubt  existed  as  to  what  Tyler  should  be  called.  The  Sec- 
retaries, when  officially  announcing  the  death  of  the  Presi- 
ident,  addressed  him  as  Vice-President ;  X  John  Quincy 
Adams  declared  that  he  should  be  called  "  Vice-President 
acting  as  President";  Clay  referred  to  him  as  nothing  better 
than  Kegent;  hut  the  press  and  the  people  regarded  him  as 
President,  and  such  he  called  himself. 

The  question  which  concerned  both  parties,  however,  was 
what  sort  of  a  Whig  President  Tyler  would  be,  "  The  sum- 
mer now  upon  us,"  it  was  said,  "  bids  fair  to  be  one  that  will 
long  be  remembered  in  our  annals.  The  death  of  Harrison; 
the  accession  of  Tyler;  the  called  session;  the  first  meeting 
of  a  Whig  Congress;  the  message  of  the  President  and  the 

*  Crittenden  to  GoTcrnor  Lelcbcr,  March  li,  1841.  Colemu's  LU«  d  J.  J. 
Crittendeo,  toI  I,  p.  140. 

f  The  Olobe  gfrM  a  whole  page  in  MrerAl  israefl  to  the  pablic&Uon  of  m  Uit 
of  the  remored. 

t  aiobe,  A.prU  6, 1841.    Tyler  vu  oot  hi  Wuhuigtoo  when  the  President  died. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary  of  tte  Treasury  developing  the 
policy  of  the  now  ndministration;  the  probable  action  of 
Congrepa  on  the  great  queations  of  the  tariflf,  the  public 
landsj  the  bankruptcy  bill,  and  the  currency,  cannot  fail  to 
make  the  sunuuer  of  1841  a  memorable  one." 

And  wliat,  it  was  asked,  will  be  the  attitude  of  Tyler 
toward  these  great  public  issues  ?  "  John  Tyler,"  said  the 
Democratic  journals,  "is  a  Virginian;  a  man  with  principles 
he  dare  avow  and  dare  maintain^  and  these  principle.s  are  the 
opposite  of  those  entertained  by  Webster.  On  the  issue  of 
bank  or  no  bank  Tyler  lisis  ever  been  ultrademocratic.  He 
opposed  the  second  bank  through  all  its  exiatencCj  voted  for 
the  sciare  facias  in  1819,  and  sustained  the  veto  in  1832.  On 
the  tariff  and  internal  improvements  he  has  gone  with  hia 
party  and  beyond  his  party.  Of  the  land  bill  he  has  been  a 
steady  opponent;  and  he  has  been  the  enemy  of  the  paper  sys- 
tem, and  of  abolition,  and  is  against  proscription.  But  he  is 
surrounded  by  a  cabinet  opposed  to  him  at  every  point.  To 
be  consistent,  he  will  have  to  veto  every  measure  for  which 
the  extra  session  is  called.  If  he  does  ho  will  have  to  rely  on 
Jackson  and  Van  Bureu  Democracy  to  sustain  his  vetoes  of 
the  tariff,  the  bank,  and  the  land  bills.  What  will  he  do? 
Will  he  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Whigs,  retain 
the  present  cabinet,  and  take  council  of  the  Federalists 
Badger  and  Webster;  or  will  he  rally  round  his  ancient 
faith,  and  uphold  the  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  State-Right  principles  of  Virginia?  We  know  not; 
but  this  wc  do  know,  that  no  man  now  enjoys  a  greater 
opportunity  for  distinguishing  himself  than  John  Tyler. 
What  a  spectacle  would  be  presented  if  some  proud  and  prin- 
cipled Virginian,  fixed  in  his  faith,  stem  in  his  principles, 
iron  in  his  nerves,  some  man  like  George  Mason,  or  the  high- 
minded  and  determined  John  Tyler,  Sr,,  were,  at  this 
momentous  era,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  1  How 
would  such  a  spirit  stamp  itself  on  the  age,  by  guarding  the 
Constitution,  preserving  the  Union,  and  saving  the  people 
from  the  usurpation  of  a  moneyed  monster.  Is  it  highly  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  the  day  is  near  when  there  will  be 
a  reorganization  of  the  cabinet^  and  a  new  policy  of  Govern- 
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ment  developed?  Let  him  but  take  his  own  stand,  let  him 
not  be  deluded  by  the  insinuating  suggestion  that  he  maj 
catch  tfae  mantle  of  Elijah ;  let  him  but  put  into  action  the 
Democratie  principles  which  first  brought  him  into  favor  in 
the  old  Dominion;  let  him  not  be  the  mere  mouthpiece  of 
the  giant  of  Hartford  convention  Federalism,  and  John  Ty- 
ler cannot  fail  to  be  respected.  "  * 

While  the  Democratic  journals  were  thus  advising  Tyler 
as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue^-he  issued  an  address  to  the 
people,  and  vaguely  stated  his  views.  He  was  for  rigid  econ- 
omy in  public  expenditures,  and  the  abolition  of  all  sine- 
cures, for  a  complete  separation  of  the  purse  and  the  sword, 
the  regulation  of  the  patronage  of  the  Executive,  and  would 
remove  no  faithful  incumbent,  except  for  active  partisanship. 
He  would  sanction  any  measure  of  Congress  having  for  its 
object  the  restoration  of  a  sound  currency. 

While  still  in  ignorance  of  this  address  Clay  wrote  to  Tyler 
for  an  expression  of  views  on  the  current  issues,  and  was  told 
that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Preftidcnt  shoidd 
come  before  Congress  with  matured  plans  of  public  policy 
with  regard  to  deeply  interesting  and  intricate  subjects.  But 
the  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury  act,  additional  burdens  for  the 
relief  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  defense  of  the  country  against 
invasion  should  undoubtedly  receive  immediate  attention. 
There,  he  thought,  legislation  might  stop;  but  it  was  for 
Congress  to  decide  whether  other  measures  should  receive 
attention.  If  the  annual  appropriation  for  rivers  and  har- 
bors wai>  abandoned  he  would  favor  a  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  sales  of  the  public  land.  A  bank  he  would  not 
have  urged  prematurely,  for  the  public  mind  was  in  a  state 
of  great  uneasiness  with  regard  to  it.  He  would  submit 
nothing  to  Congress  on  this  subject,  but  would  leave  it  to  its 
own  action.  If  Clay  saw  no  force  in  his  objections  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bank  question  at  the  present  time,  then 
he  wished  him  to  consider  if  he  could  not  so  frame  a  bank 
as  to  remove  all  constitutional  objections.-)' 

*  Globe,  Ricbmood  Enquirer,  New  York  Htnld. 
f  T7l«r  to  CUt,  April  BO,  1841.     Letters  ud  Time  of  the  Tjlen. 
Vol  in,  pp.  »a-M. 
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There  wore  other  matters,  however,  with  which  the  in- 
coming administration  would  have  to  deal  that  were  far 
more  seriou£  than  the  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury  act,  the 
distribution  of  the  land  sales,  the  question  of  a  national  bank, 
or  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Our  relations  with  Great  Britain 
had  reached  a  crisis,  and  to  more  than  one  impartial  observer 
the  two  powers  seemed  on  the  verge  of  war.  The  ill  feeling 
produced  by  the  long-standing  dispute  over  the  northeastern 
boimdary,  over  the  nnatoned  outrage  on  the  CarolinCy  over 
the  conduct  of  the  British  in  Oregon,  had  been  greatly  in- 
flamed, during  the  last  few  months,  by  the  searching  of  our 
vessels  ou  the  African  coast,  by  her  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence in  the  affair  of  the  Amistady  and  by  her  summary  de- 
mand for  the  immediate  release  of  a  British  subject  who  had 
fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the  law. 

In  the  summer  of  1839  Lieutenant-Commander  Qedney, 
when  off  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  in  the  United  States 
ship  Washington^  observed  a  suspicious-looking  schooner 
lying  in  shore,  stood  in  to  examine  her,  and  seeing  horaes, 
wagons,  and  a  crowd  of  people  on  the  beach,  and  a  boat 
passing  to  and  fro  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore,  he  seized 
her  as  a  smuggler. 

The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  Spanish  echoouer ^Amistady 
which  left  Ilavana  late  in  June,  boimd  for  Guanaja  near 
Porto  Principe,  with  negro  slaves,  some  merchandise,  and 
two  white  passengers.  When  four  days  out  the  negroes  rose, 
murdered  the  captain  and  three  of  the  crew,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  vessel,  but  spared  Pedro  Monies  and  Jose  Ruiz, 
owners  of  the  slaves,  on  condition  that  they  sailed  the  ship 
to  Africa. 

Then  began  a  remarkable  voyage.  "WTien  the  sun  or  the 
moon  was  shining  Montes  sailed  the  ship  eastward,  but  when 
neither  sun  nor  moon  was  visible  he  sailed  northward.  After 
beating  about  in  this  way  in  the  Bermuda  channel,  and  stop- 
ping at  St  Andrews  and  the  Green  Keys,  the  Amistad  camo 
in  sight  of  the  Long  Island  coast,  hovered  off  it  for  a  few 
days  and  then  put  to  sea,  and  during  two  months  sailed  back 
and  forth,  going  eastward  when  the  navigator  had  to,  west- 
ward when  he  could.     Again  and  again  she  was  sighted, 
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and  on  one  occasion  a  schooner  remained  twenty-four  honre 
lashed  alongside.  About  the  middle  of  August  the  Amistad 
had  come  so  far  westward  that  she  was  hailed  by  pilot  boats 
from  New  York  City.  Once  more  forced  to  go  eastward 
the  Amistad  made  Montauk  light,  and  was  steered  for 
it  in  the  hope  of  rimulng  ashore.  But  the  tide  swept 
her  up  the  sound  to  the  place  where  the  Washington  over- 
hauled her. 

The  negroes  on  board  were  seizedj  those  on  the  beach 
were  forced  to  come  aboard,  and  the  AmisUid  was  taken  into 
New  l/5udon.  An  express  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
Marshal  at  New  Haven,  the  District  Judge  was  informed, 
a  judicial  investigation  was  held  on  board  the  \ya^hingtony 
and  the  negro  leader,  Cinque,  and  thirty-eight  followers 
charged  with  piracy  were  committed  for  trial  before  the 
Circuit  Court,  to  be  held  at  Hartford  in  September.  Three 
girls  and  a  cabin  boy  were  sent  to  the  county  jail,  there  to 
held  as  witnesses. 

As  yet  the  negroes  had  been  without  counsel;  but, 
a  meeting  of  a  few  Abolitionists  in  New  York,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  collect  money,  employ  counsel, 
find  an  interpreter,  and  look  after  the  case  of  the  African 
captives.  An  interpreter  was  obtained  by  Professor  Oibbs, 
who  visited  a  British  armed  brig,  lying  in  New  York  Harbor 
with  a  number  of  slavers  she  had  captured  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  on  the  brig  found  two  men  whom  he  thought 
spoke  the  language  of  the  captives.  With  the  perxniaaion  of 
the  commanding  officer  they  were  taken  to  New  Haven, 
where,  to  the  delight  of  the  committee,  they  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  speaking  with  the  prisoners. 

The  question  of  the  status  of  the  blacks,  meantime,  was 
growing  complicated.  lieutenants  Gtedney  and  Meade 
promptly  libeled  the  schooner  and  cargo  for  salvage.  The 
Spanish  minister  demanded  that  the  Amislady  with  every 
article  found  on  board  at  the  time  of  capture,  be  delivered 
to  her  owners;  asserted  that  no  tribimal  in  the  United  States 
had  a  right  to  hold  Spanish  subjects  for  crimes  conunitted  on 
a  Spanish  vessel,  in  Spanish  waters;  and  requested  that  the 
negroes  be  sent  to  Havana,  and  that,  if  any  delay  occurred 
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in  the  delivery  of  ship  and  slaves,  the  owners  should  be  in- 
demnified.* 

The  Marshal  filed  a  Hbel  in  the  District  Court  on  behalf 
of  die  United  States,  alleging  that  the  Africans  were  claimed 
by  Spain,  and  that  they  had  been  illegally  imported  against 
the  act  of  1819.  Captain  Green,  of  Long  Island,  had  put  in 
a  claim  for  salvage;  Montes  had  filed  a  claim  against  part 
of  the  cargo  and  the  three  girls  and  the  boy  as  his  property; 
Ruiz  had  filed  a  libel  for  the  rest  of  the  property  and  the 
remainder  of  the  slaves,  and  the  heirs  of  the  dead  captain  had 
laid  clai:n  to  the  schooner  and  part  of  the  cargo. 

When  the  Circuit  Court  opened  at  Hartford  the  judge 
charged  the  jury  that  if  the  alleged  crimes  of  murder  and 
piracy  had  been  committed,  they  were  done  on  a  Spanish 
vessel,  and  were  not  cognizable  in  our  courts.  The  Circuit 
Court  having  adjourned,  the  District  Court  was  opened,  and 
the  judge  aimounced  that  to  settle  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion he  should  send  the  United  States  Attorney  in  a 
revenue  cutter  to  find  out  just  where  the  capture  of  the 
Amisiad  took  place,  and  that  the  Court  would  adjourn  till 
November,  and  that  the  prisoners  were  remanded  to  the  jail 
in  New  Haven. 

An  adjournment  of  the  District  Court,  when  it  met  in 
November,  carried  the  case  over  to  January,  1840.  When 
the  case  was  about  to  come  before  the  Court  the  Spanish 
minister  applied  to  Secretary  Forsyth  for  the  use  of  a  vessel 
in  which  to  send  the  Africans  to  Cuba,  in  case  the  Court 
should  decide  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States. 
That  no  time  might  be  lost  in  getting  the  negroes  out  of  the 
coimtry  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at  the  request  of  Forsyth, 
sent  the  schooner  Grampus  to  anchor  off  New  Haven-f  Van 
Buren  issued  an  executive  order  to  the  Marshal  com- 
manding him  to  deliver  the  negroes  to  the  commander  of  the 
Grampv^fi  and  Forsjth  bade  the  District  Attorney  see  that 
the  order  of  the  President  was  carried  into  execution.     "  Un- 


*  Ciideran  to  Forayth,  September  6. 1619. 

f  EzecutiTe  Documftal  18S,  26lh  CoognM,  iMSMdoo,  p.  47. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  48. 
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leas  an  appeal  shall  actually  hare  been  interposed,  you  are 
not  to  take  it  for  granted  tJiat  it  will  be  interposed."  * 

When  the  decision  was  handed  down  it  was  the  United 
States,  and  not  the  friends  of  the  negroes,  that  appealed. 
After  hearing  argument  the  Court  decided  that  tlie  capture 
was  made  on  the  high  seas,  and  that  the  Court  had  juris- 
diction; that  Gediiey  was  entitled  to  salvage  on  the  vessel 
and  goods,  and  that  one-third  of  the  appraised  value  would 
be  sufficient.  This  brought  up  the  question,  May  salvage 
be  allowed  on  the  slavea?  His  Honor  held  that  there  was  no 
law  either  of  the  United  States  or  of  Connecticut  by  which 
a  title  could  be  given  to  the  slaves,  that  they  could  not  be 
sold,  and  that  their  value  in  the  district  of  Connecticut  was 
not  one  cent.  The  claim  of  Green  that  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  vessel  was  next  dismissed,  whereupon  the 
Court  took  up  the  question,  Shall  the  slaves  be  delivered  to 
the  Spanish  Government  on  the  demand  of  her  minister  as 
the  property  of  itoutea  and  Ruiz!  If  not,  what  shall  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  do  with  them?  His  Honor 
found  that  the  law  of  Spain  forbade  the  importation  of  ne- 
groes from  Africa  into  Cuba ;  that  the  negroes  in  question, 
save  one,  had  been  imported  contrary  to  this  law,  were  there- 
fore free,  and  not  the  property  of  Spanish  subjects.  The 
boy,  Antonio,  being  a  Creole,  l>om  in  Spain,  should  be  re- 
stored under  the  treaty  of  1795.  As  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  others  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed  March  3,  1819, 
required  that  the  President  should  send  them  back  to  Africa, 
and  so  it  waa  ordered.f 

From  this  decision  the  United  States  District  Attorney 


*  Fonyth  to  Holftbird,  Juauy  IB,  1ft40. 

t  The  African  Cuptivee.  Trisl  of  the  PrisoD«TB  of  the  Amutai]  oo  the  Writ 
of  Habeu  CorpuB,  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  tbt  District 
of  Connecticut,  September  T^rm,  1839. 

Exocutiva  Document  ISfi,  S6tb  Congress,  1st  Scerioo,  Afrtotna  tiJten  in  thm 
Amis  tad. 

A  history  of  the  Ami^tod  captives,  alio  an  account  of  The  Triali  had  on  their 
oases  before  the  Difttrit-t  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  Butas  for  the  DistHot 
of  OoBiucticut,  Jno.  W.  Barber.  IS40. 

Olacassioo  of  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  appear  ht  the  National  lAteU 
JSormhnr  93;  December  9,  13,  1889;  Joauarj  10,  1840. 
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appealed.  But  the  Circnit  Court  which  sat  at  New  Haven, 
in  April,  approved  the  deciaion  of  the  District  Judge  pro 
forma,  in  order  that  a  &nal  appeal  might  he  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  waa  to  sit  at 
WTaahington,  in  January,  1841.  Great  Britain  now  inter- 
fered, and  through  her  minister  informed  Forsyth  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  was  well  aware  that  the  negroes  were 
imported  into  Cuba,  from  Africa,  in  a  Portuguese  ship  in 
the  summer  of  1839;  that  they  were  purchased  at  Havana 
as  slaves,  by  Ruiz  and  Montes,  and  were  put  on  board  the 
Amistad  as  slaves  to  be  carrie<l  to  another  port  of  Cul)a,  a 
moat  uiilawftil  act.  Twenty  years  back  Spain,  in  compliance 
with  her  treaty  of  1817,  forbade  the  importation  of 
negro  slaves  into  any  part  of  her  dominions.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
had  agreed  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  suppress  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade.  Her  Majesty's  Government  hoped,  there- 
fore, since  these  unfortunate  Africans  had  been  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  United  States,  that  the  President  would 
take  such  measures  as  should  secure  to  them  the  liberty  to 
which,  without  donbt,  they  were  entitled.* 

Forsyth,  regarding  the  note  as  prompted  by  benevolence, 
under  which  aspect  alone,  he  said,  could  it  be  entertained  by 
the  United  States,  reminded  Fox  that  the  President  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  disposition  to  control  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  courts,  and  hinting  that  the  slaves  would  probably 
be  delivered  to  Spain  and  taken  back  to  Cuba,  referred  him 
to  that  country  as  the  place  **  where  a  full  opportunity  will 
be  presented  to  the  Government  of  her  Majesty,  the  Qucea 
of  Great  Britain,  to  appeal  to  treaty  stipulations." 

In  this  supposition  Forsyth  was  mistaken.  The  case 
came  on  in  February.  John  Quincy  Adams  defended  the 
negroes,  and  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
which  sustained  the  lower  Court  in  all  points  save  one. 
The  negroes,  it  decreed,  need  not  be  returned  to  Africa. 

At  any  other  time  the  note  of  the  British  minister,  ap- 
pealing to  the  President  to  interfere  in  a  matter  before  a 

*  Fox  to  JPocsTtb,  Jaoouj  30,  lUl. 
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court,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  would  have  called  forth  little 
more  than  paaaiug  comment.  But  ii  was  written  at  a  time 
when  Great  Britain  was  calling,  in  a  summary  manner,  for 
interference  in  another  caBe  before  the  courts,  and  threaten- 
ing war  in  case  of  an  adverse  decision. 

On  the  night  when  the  Caroline  was  captured  and  burned 
at  Schlosser,  an  American  named  Amoa  Durfee  waa  shot  and 
killed.  Who  fired  the  shot  no  one  Itnows;  but  in  the 
autumn  of  1840,  a  Canadian  named  Alexander  !McL«od 
crossed  the  border  and  boasted  over  his  cups  in  the  tavema 
that  he  was  the  slayer  of  Durfee.  He  was  taken  at  his  word, 
was  arrested  at  Lewiston,  K.  Y.,  examined  before  a  magis- 
trate, and  committed  to  the  Lockport  jail  till  he  should  find 
two  sureties  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  each  for  his  ap- 
I>earaucc  at  Court  to  answer  the  charges  of  murder  and 
arson.  After  some  delay  sureties  were  found,  and  McLood 
was  released  on  bail;  but  no  sooner  was  this  done  than  the 
crowd  which  had  gathered  abo»it  the  Court  took  possession 
of  the  room,  organized  a  meeting,  sent  a  committee  to  see 
the  judge,  demanded  that  the  sureties  should  ^vithdraw  from 
the  bond,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Bufialo  to  summon 
the  owner  of  the  Caroline  to  come  at  once  to  Lockport  and 
institute  a  suit  for  damages  should  the  Court  insist  on  lib- 
erating McLeod  on  bail. 

Thus  forced  by  popular  demand  the  sureties  withdrew, 
McLeod  went  back  to  jail,  and  in  February  was  indicted  by 
a  grand  jury  to  stand  trial  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner for  Niagara  County.* 

McLcod's  arrest  created  great  excitement  on  both  sides  of 
the  border,  and  particularly  in  Canada,  where  the  people  of 
Niagara  district  petitioned  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  in- 
terfere, and  were  informed  that  steps  had  been  taken  to 
secure  his  release-f 

These  steps  consisted  of  a  notification  to  the  British 
minister  at  "Washington,  who,  early  in  December,  complained 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  called  upon  the  Govermnent 
"  to  take  prompt  and  effectual  steps  for  the  liberation  of  ^Ir. 

*  Bujf&lo  AdrertiMr,  Juiuary  38,  IfMI.     Log  Cftbin,  Februu^  A   l8iL 
t  Boffftlo  Advertiso-.    NUoft>  Regbur,  October  10,  1840. 
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Mcleod."  It  was  '*  well  known,"  Mr.  Fox  asserted,  '*  that 
the  destruction  of  the  sleamboat  Caroline  was  a  public  act 
of  persons  in  her  Majesty's  service  obeying  the  orders  of 
their  superior  authorities  ";  that  it  could  not  for  this  reason 
be  made  the  ground  for  legal  proceedings;  and  that  it  was 
"  quite  notorious  that  Mr.  McLeod  was  not  one  of  the  party 
engaged  in  the  destniction  of  the  steamboat  Caroline."  He 
hoped,  therefore,  *'  that  the  President's  Government  will 
see  the  justice  and  the  necessity  of  causing  the  immediate 
release  of  Mr.  McLeod."  * 

Forsyth  answered  that  the  offense  with  which  McLeod 
was  charged  had  been  committed  within  the  territory  and 
against  the  laws  and  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  Yorkj  that 
it  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  her  tribunals;  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  each  State  in  the  Union  was,  within  its  proper 
sphere,  perfectly  independent  of  the  Federal  Qovemment, 
and  that  any  interposition  would  be  improper.  The  ques- 
tion of  McLeod's  absence  from  the  scene  of  the  offense,  at 
the  time  it  was  committed,  could  be  settled  by  legal  evidence. 
If  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  were  a  public  act,  done 
under  authority,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
never  before  been  so  informed,  and  it  would  be  for  the  Court 
before  which  McLeod  was  to  be  tried  to  pass  on  its  validity.f 

Fox  could  not  but  foresee  "  grave  and  serious  conse- 
quences" if  to  the  injury  already  dnnc  McLood  was  added 
any  further  harm  "  in  the  progress  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
ceoding."  The  Caroline  "was  a  hostile  vessel  engaged  in 
piratical  warfare  against  hnr  Majesty's  people.**  The  place 
where  it  was  destroyed,  it  was  true,  "  was  nominally  within 
IhBtoM^o^  of  a  friendly  power;  but  the  friendly  power  had 
bee^^Rm^^^hrough  overbearing  piratical  violence,  of 
the  use  of  it^l^m;^  authority  over  that  portion  of  terri- 
toi7."t  ^^'^ 

Forsyth  an8werec^4liata^afl  full  evidence  of  the  outrage 
had  been  presented  to  ber  Maj^pj^U'^s  Government  with   a-  * 
demand  for  redress,  uo  discussion  of  the  circumstances  would 

•  Foit  to  Fomyth,  December  18.  1840. 
f  Forajth  to  Fox,  Dec«niber  S6,  1840. 
i  Fox  to  ForsTtb,  December  Z9,  184a 
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be  useful  or  proper,  and  so  took  leave  of  the  subject*  A 
few  days  later  the  House  sent  the  correspondence  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  from  which  in  time  oame  a 
eensfltional  report. 

After  briefly  stating  the  facta  in  the  case,  the  committee 
reviewed  what  it  considered  the  offensive  language  of  the 
British  minister.  He  had  described  Schlosser  aa  "  nom- 
inally '*  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  To  thb 
insinuation  the  committee  retorted  that  Navy  Island  was 
nominally  within  the  British  territory;  for  the  men  there 
gathered  had  aa  effectually  defied  the  authority  of  Canada 
as  the  men  at  Schlosser  had  disregarded  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  British  minister  had  further  been  pleased  to 
call  the  Caroline  **  a  piratical  steamboat."  The  loose  epithets 
of  anyone,  however  high  in  place,  could  not  make  that  piracy 
which  was  not  so  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations.  Pirates 
were  freebooters,  enemies  of  the  human  race,  ravagers  of 
every  sea  and  every  coast,  men  with  no  home  and  no  flag. 
Were  the  men  on  the  Caroline  such  as  these?  At  worst 
they  were  but  aiders  and  abettors  of  rebellion,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  authority  rebellion  be- 
came piracy.  Suppose  a  British  vessel  was  cut  from  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  and  burnt  by  Frenchmen,  and  British 
subjects  assassinated  by  night,  and  suppose  the  French  min- 
ister were  to  avow  that  they  had  acted  under  the  orders  of 
his  Government,  and  that  the  vessel  was  a  pirate,  and  the 
murdered  men  outlaws,  would  not  the  heart  of  every  Knglish- 
man  beat  high  to  avenge  the  outrage?  Had  this  been  the 
first  and  only  collision  with  Great  Britain  it  might  not  have 
aroused  such  interest;  but  in  most  of  our  intercourse  with>her 
there  had  always  been  "  an  assumption  revolting  to  the  pride 
and  spirit  of  independence  in  a  free  people,"  We  had  more- 
over other  matters  of  dispute  with  Great  Britain.  The  north- 
eastern and  northwestern  boundaries  were  still  unsettled; 
she  had  recently  seized  our  vessels  on  the  African  coast,  and 
exercised  the  right  of  search ;  and  had  refused  indemnity  for 
slaves  cast  upon  her  coast  and  set  free  by  her  authorities. 
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All  tlieae  issues  made  every  question  between  the  two 
countries  at  that  "  peculiar  juncture  of  the  deepest  interest." 
Great  Britain  presented  to  the  civilized  world  the  spectacle 
of  the  greatest  combination  of  military  and  commercial  power 
ever  known.  Her  military  occupation  of  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  the  Ionian  Isles  gave  her  control  of  the  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Levant;  St.  Helena  and  the  Caixi  of 
Good  Hope  made  her  master  of  the  commerce  along  the 
African  coast;  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  her  immense  possession 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  her  recent  movement  in  the  China 
seas  spread  her  power  over  the  commerce  of  the  East;  Trini- 
dad dominated  the  Caribbean  Sea;  Falkland  Island  put  her 
in  control  of  the  trade  that  passed  around  the  Horn;  while 
Halifax  at  one  point  and  Bermuda  at  another  threatened  our 
whole  Atlantic  seacoaat.  Avarice  aud  ambition  were  the 
ruling  passions  of  the  hour,  and  it  behooved  the  people  of  the 
United  States  not  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  state  of  things 
around  them.  No  temptation  should  lead  them  to  be  unjust; 
no  consideration  should  induce  them  to  submit  to  wrong 
"  from  any  power  on  earth  no  matter  what  the  consequences 
may  be." 

To  the  Whigs  the  report  seemed  a  deliberate  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Democrats  to  inflame  the  i>eople  against  Great 
Britain,  bring  the  two  coimtries  to  the  verge  of  war,  and 
throw  on  the  incoming  President  the  responsibility  of  settle- 
ment An  attack  was  therefore  begun  at  once,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  prevent  the  printing  of  the  rep(>rt.  The  matter 
referred  to  the  committee,  it  was  said,  was  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  demand  for  the  liberation  of  McLcod.  And 
what  has  it  done?  It  has  gone  beyond  the  subject  in  hand, 
and  presented  a  report  on  acts  of  the  British  Government, 
not  one  of  which  was  referred  to  it;  a  report  which  makes 
no  recommendation,  nay,  cornea  to  no  conclusion,  unless  it  be 
that  Great  Britain  is  the  greatest  power  on  earth,  and  we 
the  humblest,  and  which  tenders  Great  Britain,  unasked,  an 
iaaue,  she  has  a  right  to  take  up  on  the  instant, 
ft  The  Democrats  stood  by  the  report;  denied  that  it  was 

I     intended  to  excite  hostile  feeling  in  either  country;  insisted 
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was  to  present  to  the  people  the  real  questions  at  lesae  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  people 
along  the  frontier  were  greatly  excited  over  the  ease  of 
MeLeod.  They  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  neglected  their  interests,  had  dallied  and  trifled 
with  their  feelings,  and  was  not  disiwsed  to  avenge  their 
wrongs.  To  correct  this  it  was  necessary  to  convince  them 
that  their  rights  would  not  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; prepare  them  for  the  issue  which  might  arise;  hold 
up  to  them  the  need  of  an  enlightened  system  of  national 
defense,  not  only  with  reference  to  Great  Britain,  but  with 
reference  to  their  position  as  a  free  and  independent  people 
in  the  family  of  nations. 

Fillmore,  Adams,  and  Everett  wished  to  have  the  report 
recommittedj  that  the  part  relating  to  the  power,  character, 
and  grasping  ambition  of  Great  Britain  might  be  left  oat, 
and  called  on  the  House  not  to  put  itself  in  the  wrong  by 
any  hasty  act  of  its  own.  But  the  House,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, ordered  the  report  to  be  printed,  and  so  the  matter 
Stood  when  Van  Buren*6  term  ended  and  Harrison^s  began. 
The  seaaion  of  the  court  before  which  McLeod  was  to  be 
tried  was  to  open  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  March.  If  the 
new  administration  was  to  act,  it  must  act  quiekly,  and  that 
it  should  have  no  excuse  for  not  acting  the  British  minister 
addressed  a  note  on  the  subject  to  Webster. 

He  was  instructed  to  "  make  known  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  that  her  Majesty's  Government  entirely 
approved  his  cause  "  and  "  the  language  adopted  by  him  in 
his  official  correspondence,"  and  he  was  "  again  to  demand  " 
formally,  in  the  name  of  the  British  Government,  "  the  im- 
mediate release  of  Mr.  Alexander  McLeod."  This  demand 
was  made  because  the  attack  on  the  CaroHiie  was  an  act  of 
a  public  character,  planned  and  executed  by  persona  dtily 
empowered  by  her  Majesty's  colonial  authorities;  becaude  it 
was  a  justifiable  use  of  force  for  the  defense  of  British  ter- 
ritory against  an  unprovoked  attack  of  "  British  rebels  and 
American  pirates  ";  because  it  would  l>e  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  civilized  nations  to  hold  individuals  responsible 
acts  done  with  the  sanction  and  by  the  order  of  the 
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tuted  authorities  of  a  State;  because  her  Majesty^s  Govern- 
ment could  not  "  admit  for  a  moment  "  the  doctrine  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  no  power  to  interfere,  and  that  the 
decision  must  rest  with  the  State  of  New  York.  The  rela- 
tions of  foreign  powera  were  with  the  Federal  Government, 
and  when  redress  was  demanded  for  a  wrong  done  by  a  State 
it  was  to  the  Federal  Government  that  it  must  look  for 
redress.  To  admit  that  the  Federal  Government  had  no  con- 
trol over  a  State  would  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
80  far  as  foreign  powera  were  concerned,  and  to  the  accredit- 
ing of  foreign  diplomatic  agents,  not  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  to  each  separate  State,  and  would  make 
their  relations  of  peace  and  war  with  each  State  depend 
upon  tlie  results  of  their  separate  intertsourse  with  such 
State. 

In  view  of  all  this  her  Majesty's  Government  "  formally 
demanded"  the  immediate  release  of  McLeod;  entreated 
"  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  serious  nature  of  the  consequences  which  must 
ensue  from  a  rejection  of  this  demand,"  and  not  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  McLeod's  innocence  of  all  part  and  lot  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Caroline  must  greatly  inflame  the  national 
resentment  which  any  harm  done  to  hira  by  the  State  of 
New  York  would  surely  eicite  throughout  the  whole  British 
Empire.* 

Since  the  time  of  Copenhagen  Jackson  no  Secretary  of 
State  had  received  froni  a  British  minister  so  insolent  a  note. 
The  repeated  use  of  the  word  "  demand,"  the  description  of 
the  men  on  the  Caroline  as  "  American  pirates,"  the  essay 
on  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  statement  of  what  foreign 
powers  would  do  if  wrongs  done  by  States  were  not  re- 
dressed on  demand,  and  the  veiled  threat  of  serious  con- 
sequences "  which  must  ensue  from  a  rejection  of  this 
demand "  combined  to  give  the  note  a  character  most 
offensive. 

AVebster,  however,  received  it,  and  aware  that  the  trial 
of  McLeod  would  come  on  in  ten  days,  instructed  the  Attop- 
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ney-Guneral  to  hasten  to  Lockport,  see  tbat  McLeod  had  skill- 
ful and  eminent  counsel,  supply  them  with  any  evidence  be 
had  material  to  the  defense,  and  state  that  if  the  defense 
were  overruled  hy  the  Court  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  btcps  be  taken  to  remove  the  cause  by  writ  of  error 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Crittenden  was  to  stop  on  his  way  North  and  visit  Oot- 
emor  Seward^  to  whom  a  letter  containing  a  very  plain  bint 
of  the  wishes  of  the  President  was  at  once  dispatched.  The 
President  had  learned  through  a  friend,  Webster  wrote,  that 
when  Seward  was  informed  that  the  British  Government  had 
declared  that  the  attack  on  the  CaToline  was  an  act  done  by 
its  authority,  he  had  expressed  a  disposition  to  direct  a 
Twlle  prosequi  in  the  McLeod  case.  This  was  quite  proper, 
was  calculated  to  relieve  the  Government  from  embarraae- 
ment,  and  the  coimtry  from  the  danger  of  collision  with  a 
foreign  power,  and  the  President  thanked  the  Governor  for 
his  promptitude.  Seward  replied  that  he  bad  never  thought 
of  directing  a  nolle  prosequi,  but  told  Crittenden  that  Mc- 
Leod should  be  pardoned  if  found  guilty;  tbat  there  should 
be  no  execution,  no  war,  and  complained  in  private  of  hi) 
treatment  by  the  administration  which  left  him  in  ignorance 
of  its  policy. 

Crittenden,  in  company  with  General  Scott,  set  off  at 
once  for  Lockport;  but  had  gone  no  further  than  Albany 
when  he  heard  that  the  trial  of  McLeod  was  postponed.  The 
clerk  of  the  Court  had  given  but  five,  instead  of  six,  days' 
notice  of  the  drawing  of  the  jury  for  the  term.  The  judge 
therefore  ordered  the  clerk  not  to  call  the  jury;  but  McLeod 
waa  arraigned,  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  on  motion  of  his 
counsel  a  writ  of  certiorari  waa  allowed  to  enable  him  to  move 
the  Supreme  Court  to  change  the  venue  to  some  other 
county. 

The  postponement  of  the  trial  caused  Webster  great  an- 
noyance, for  every  mail  from  Europe  brought  news  of  an 
alarming  kind.  Cass  wrote,  from  Paris,  that  Great  Britain 
waa  in  earnest;  that  her  minister  was  instructed  to  leave 
Washington  if  McLeod  were  hanged;  that  the  British  Med- 
iterranean fleet  was  to  assemble  quietly  at  Gibraltar  and  sail 
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thence  to  Halifax;  and  that  the  English  colony  in  Paris  was 
eager  for  war. 

A  Frcncli  journal  was  quite  as  sure  that  the  Americans 
were  bent  on  war,  and  assured  its  readers  that  not  a  party, 
but  the  entire  country,  was  determined  to  put  down  the  pre- 
tension of  Great  Britain.  The  real  question  with  the  Ameri- 
cans was  not  whether  McLeod  should  or  should  not  be 
hanged,  or  their  territory  enlarged  a  few  leagues;  what  they 
demanded  was  that  England  should  be  driven  forever  from 
Canada,  and  the  new  world  set  free  from  the  patronage  of 
Europe.  If,  said  another,  there  should  be  a  war  between 
these  two  nations,  it  will  not  be  a  war  of  principles,  but  of 
ambition,  the  most  odious  spectacle  that  can  be  offered  by 
man,  and  it  will  fall  upon  both,  like  a  judgment  of  Heaven, 
for  their  insolence  and  arrogant  pride.  We  hope,  said  a 
third,  that  the  United  States  will  be  firm  and  resolute  to  the 
end.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  they  have  lowered  British 
pride,  which  has  always  increased  in  insolence  with  the  hu- 
mility of  its  adversaries, 

England,  said  an  Irish  journal,  may  declare  war,  but  who 
will  fight  for  England?  Ireland?  What!  A  war  against 
America  is  a  war  against  friends.  No,  we  cannot  war  against 
America;  our  hearts  forbid  it;  our  hands  would  be  powerless. 
The  London  Examinery  after  repeating  the  history  of  the 
Caroline  and  of  McLeod,  asked,  Of  whom  have  wo  a  right 
to  complain?  First  and  foremost  of  McNab,  who  had  been 
ordered  not  to  do  anything  of  which  America  could  com- 
plain, and  then  burned  the  Caroline.  "Next  of  Lord  Palmer- 
slon,  who  allowed  the  American  remonstrance  to  remain  for 
three  years  unanswered.  As  to  the  Americans,  they  had 
done  just  what  Englishmen  would  have  done  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. Had  a  band  of  French  refugees  and  English 
ruffians  landed  on  the  French  coast;  had  they  employed  an 
English  steamer  to  carry  over  men  and  arms  from  Dover; 
had  a  French  force  entered  the  harbor  of  Dover  in  the  night 
and  scuttled  the  ship,  would  we  not  have  remonstrated? 
And  if  the  remonstrance  had  gone  unheeded  and  a  person 
boasting  that  he  had  taken  part  in  the  expedition  came 
to  Dover,  or  any  part  of  Kent,  would  he  not  be  arrested? 
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But  we  have  no  fear  that  McLeod  will  be  executed.  If  found 
giiilty  he  will  probably  be  requited  till  the  political  issue 
ifl  settled.* 

"When  the  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  reached 
London  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  declared  that 
if  it  were  true  that  McLeod  had  been  indicted,  and  that  the 
legislature  of  Maine  had  authorized  the  Governor  to  drive 
the  Britifih  troops  from  Madawaska,  and  had  placed  money 
in  his  hands  for  that  purpose,  these  acts  amounted  to  noth- 
ing  less  than  a  declaration  of  war;  and  urged  that  fleets  be 
stationed  off  the  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  a  strong 
army  on  the  frontier.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  for  peace.  War 
once  entered  on,  it  would  become  a  struggle  to  decide  which 
was  the  stronger,  and  nothing  but  exhaiistion  could  end  it 
He  hoped  there  would  be  found,  in  public  opinion,  a  power 
sufficient  to  quiet  those  turbulent  and  imeasy  spirits  that 
would  involve  the  country  in  such  a  war. 

The  British  journals,  however,  were  eager  for  war,  and 
declared  that  pirrt  of  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Spain 
had  been  suddenly  ordered  to  America  to  support  the  protest 
against  **  the  judicial  murder  of  McLcod,"  and  that  three 
battalions  of  infantry  had  been  put  under  orders  at  Halifax. 

So  high  did  popular  feeling  nm  in  Great  Britain  that 
our  minister  urged  the  commander  of  our  squadron  to  leave 
the  Mediterranean,  lest,  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  declaration 
of  war,  he  should  be  surprised  and  forced  to  surrender. 

While  popular  excitement  was  thus  running  high  on  both 
sides  of  the  water,  Webster  answered  the  note  from  Fox, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  must  be  aware,  he  said,  that  in 
the  United  States,  as  in  England,  persons  held  imder  a  ju- 
dicial process  could  be  released  from  confinement  only  by 
judicial  process.  Li  neither  country  could  the  arm  of  ex- 
ecutive power  intervene  directly  or  forcibly  to  release  a 
prisoner.  The  avowal  that  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline 
was  a  pubUc  act  of  constituted  authoritiee  gave  the  case  a 
"  decided  aspect."  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
did  not  doubt  that  after  this  avowal  individuals  concerned 
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in  the  act  ought  not  to  be  held  jiersonally  roaponaible  in  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  law  for  participation  in  it.  Neither  did 
the  President  lonk  on  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  as  a  jus- 
tifiable use  of  force,  to  repel  an  attack  of  "  American  pirates  " 
who  had  been  *'  permitted "  to  arm  in  the  United  States. 
lie  could  not  believe  that  her  Majesty's  Government,  by 
the  use  of  these  terms,  meant  to  Imply  that  acts  violating  the 
laws  of  tlie  United  States  and  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  British  territories  were  done  under  countenance  of  the 
United  States.  If  citizens  of  the  United  States  fitted  out 
an  expedition  to  act  against  Cauada,  they  wore  clearly 
violating  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  but  they  were  not 
pirates,  nor  could  such  a  designation  of  them  hasten  the 
accommodation  of  national  difficulties. 

Responsibility  for  the  destruction  of  the  CaroUne  having 
been  assumed,  it  remained  for  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
show  upon  what  rules  of  international  law  the  destruction 
of  the  steamboat  was  to  be  defended.  It  would  be  for  that 
Government  to  show  a  necessity  of  self-defense,  inatjmt,  over- 
whelming, leaving  no  choice  of  means  or  a  moment  for 
reflection,  that  daylight  could  not  be  waited  for,  that  there 
could  bf  no  discrimination  between  the  guilty  and  the  inno- 
cent, that  it  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  seize  the 
vessel,  that  there  was  a  necessity,  pressing  and  inevitable, 
for  attacking  her  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  while  moored 
to  the  shore,  while  unarmed  men  were  asleep  on  board,  and 
for  drawing  her  into  the  current,  setting  her  on  fire,  and 
careless  as  to  whether  there  were  on  board  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty,  the  living  with  the  dead,  for  committing  her  to 
a  &te  which  filled  the  imugination  with  horror. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  did  not  wish  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  it  could  not  admit  that 
it  had  not  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  preserve  its  own 
neutrality,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  its  own  laws  on 
its  own  citizens.  It  was  jealons  of  its  rights,  and  among 
others,  of  the  absolute  immunity  of  its  territory  against  ag- 
gression from  abroad,  and  these  rights  it  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Government  fully,  and  at  all  timea,  to  maintnin.* 
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Language  of  this  sort  read  well,  but  the  letter  contained 
the  statement  that  the  indictment  having  been  removed  into 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  it  was  "  competent  for 
McLeod,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  habeas  corpus^  to  bring 
his  case  for  hearing  before  that  tribimal."  The  hint  was 
taken,  a  writ  was  sued  out,  and  the  first  intimation  Seward 
had  of  the  fact  was  when  the  prisoner  passed  through  Albany 
on  his  way  to  New  York  City,  where  the  Court  was  to  sit- 

The  leading  counsel  for  the  prisoner  was  Joshua  S. 
Spencer,  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Now  York.  The  Attorney-General  of  Now 
York  and  the  District  Attorney  of  Niagara  County  were 
in  charge  of  the  case  for  the  people.  As  Seward  pointed  out, 
in  n  letter  to  the  President,  this  gave  to  the  case  an  appear- 
ance of  conflict  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State.  Tyler  replied  that  Spencer  was  acting  for  McLeod 
without  orders.  Seward  answered  that  the  conflict  between 
the  two  authorities  remained  the  same  whether  the  District 
Attorney  was  acting  officially  or  not.  Tyler  answered  that 
to  require  Spencer  to  retire  would  be  a  hardship  to  the 
defendant. 

The  disagreement  thus  begun  was  embittered  when  Spen- 
cer, in  the  course  of  his  argument,  declared  that  the  exercise 
of  any  power  of  the  State  over  the  prisoner  was  repugnant 
to  the  United  States.  Again  Seward  protested  and  com- 
plained that  the  retainer  of  the  District  Attorney  was  prac- 
tically the  British  Government. 

After  hearing  argument  the  Court  reserved  decision  till 
the  July  term,  held  at  Utica,  and  then  decitled  that  the  Court 
had  jurisdiction,  that  McLcod  could  not  be  discharged,  that 
the  expedition  was  murder  and  arson  in  time  of  peace,  and 
remanded  the  prisoner  for  trial  according  to  the  ordinary 
forms  of  law.  The  venue  was  changed  from  Niagara  to 
Oneida  County.* 

*  The  procenTings  are  reported  Id  People  ra.  VcLeod  m  25  Wend,  CM.  The 
opinion  o(  Judge  Cowan  vaj>  rpriewed  in  Reriew  nf  the  Opinina  of  Jndgv  Gowu 
of  the  Suprwue  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  caae  of  Aleiander  HcLeod 
bv  Judgu  TaUuiadgc,  1S41.  AIm  in  26  Wend,  603  Appendix.  Bee  ako  Gtm- 
Tillft  Memoin,  Becond  8«r)es,  toL  1,  Bluch  12.  1841. 
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When  news  uf  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  reached 
the  border  excitement  roae  to  fever  heat.    "  Great  Britain," 
said  a  Canadiau  journal,  **  cannot  in  honor  put  up  with  such 
a  decision,  and  will  not  allow  Mr.  McLeod  to  be  tried  for 
an  act  which  his  Government  has  assuined.     The  time  hau 
now  come  when  there  can  be  no  more  dallying  about  the 
H  matter.     If  our  neighbors  will  persist  in  their  assumptions, 
H  let  them  take  the  consequences.     If  war  must  come,  let  it 
I  come  at  once,  for  it  is  certain  that  unless  we  settle  our  dis- 
putes now,  we  will  only  put  off  the  evil  day  to  a  time  when 
wo  may  not  be  so  well  prepared  to  deal  with  our  willful  and 
headstrong  neighbor."  * 

tOn  the  American  side  the  Hunters'  lodges  were  all  ac- 
tivity, and  information  of  their  plana  having  reached  Tyler, 
orders  were  dispatched  to  officers  at  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and 
Detroit  to  be  vigilant,  and  an  agent  was  sent  by  Webster 
H  to  find  out  the  secrets  of  the  Hunters. 

^        From  the  British  minister  came  assurance  that  an  attempt 

would  be  made  by  the  Hunters  to  assassinate  McLeod  lest 

he  should  be  set  free  by  the  Court.     The  State  arsenals,  he 

said,  had  been  forced,  guns  and  artillery  had  been  taken, 

and  seven  pieces  were  secreted  in  a  canal  boat.     Ammunition 

had  been  sent  from  Xew  York  to  Utica,  men  were  to  come 

to  Whitestown  hidden  in  canal  boats,  and  when  all  was 

ready  the  jail  was  to  be  surrounded,  a  demand  made  for 

^McLeod,  and,  if  refused,  an  entrance  would  be  forced  with 

^J-artillery  and  the  prisoner  seized  and  lynched. f 

^1       Webster  at  once  sent  word  to  Governor  Sewanl,  wlio 

"went  to  Whitestown  and  reported  that  no  arsenal  had  been 

forced;  that  instead  of  seven  fieldpieccs  the  patriots  had 

but  three,  two  stolen  from  the  State  and  one  from  private 

parties;  that  it  was  true  that  some  men  with  arms  had  been 

seen  lurking  around  Whitestown,  but  he  did  not  think  it 

possible  that  such  a  plot  as  Fox  described  could  be  carried 

^iuto  effect  iu  Oneida  County. 

Nevertheless,  a  guard  of  thirty  men  was  stationed  about 


*  Uontraftl  Courier,  The  fliobe,  Julr  Ut,  1641. 
f  ScwEnl  Ui  WelMter,  SepUunt^r  23,  1841. 
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the  jail,  a  volunteer  artiLery  company  of  one  hnndred  men 
was  eulistod,  urme*l  and  oqiiipptMl,  and  the  niilitarTr  officen 
of  the  county  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  call  out  any  forw 
necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of  McLeod. 

That  a  movement  of  some  sort  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
turbing the  peace  was  on  foot  Seward  was  ready  to  believe^ 
The  two  armed  ships  building  at  Chippewa  to  cruise  on  the 
lakes  had  greatly  exasperated  the  people,  and  it  was,  he  be- 
lieved, to  attack  these  vessels,  rather  than  to  bombard  the 
jail,  that  the  cannon  were  stolen  from  tlip  State. 

In  this  he  was  not  mistaken,  for  a  few  days  before  he 
wrote,  the  vessels  Minos  and  Toronlo,  while  moored  between^ 
Navy  Island  and  the  land,  were  shot  at  one  night  by  patri- 
ots who  brought  a  cannon  to  Nary  Island.  About  the  same 
time  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  one  of  the  locks 
of  the  Welland  Canal.*  Tyler  thereupon  issued  a  procla- 
mation denouncing  the  acta  of  the  secret  lodges,  clubs,  and 
associations,  warning  the  members  of  the  pTmiahment  snre 
to  overtake  them,  declaring  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  would  be  enforced,  and  calling  on  "  all  well-meaning 
but  deluded  persons  "  to  abandon  the  lodges,  and  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  their  secret  meetings.f 

The  deluded  persons  whom  Tyler  addressed  were  far 
from  disposed  to  obey  the  call,  for  the  border  was  again 
aflame  over  another  outrage  which  had  just  been  committed. 
One  Sunday  night  in  September  an  armed  band  of  Canada- 
ans  crossed  the  line,  entered  the  village  of  Alburgh  in  Ver^  ■ 
mont,  seized  James  Grogan  and  carried  him,  bound  and 
gagged,  to  Canada.  Orogan  was  an  American  citizen,  but 
was  living  in  Canada  in  1837,  and  had  borne  a  part  in  the 
rebellion,  and  was  seized  as  a  hostage  for  McLeod- 

The  excitement  and  anger  catised  by  this  new  invasion 
had  not  subsided  when  the  trial  of  McLeod  came  on  at  Utica. 
The  town  was  full  of  witnesses,  lawyers,  reporters  for  the 
newspapers,  and  the  crowd  attracted  by  the  importance  of 
the  trial.     Yet  quiet  and  good  order  prevailed,  no  demonstra- 


I 
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*  Buffkb  Adv^rtlMY.  Septetttb«r  18, 1841. 
t  Globe,  September  25,  1841. 
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tion  of  any  sort  was  made  for  or  against  the  prisoner,  nor 
was  any  harm  done  him  when,  at  the  end  of  the  trial,  the 
jury  retunied  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.* 

Domestic  issues,  meantime,  had  alt  but  wrecked  the 
Whigs.  The  state  of  the  country,  on  the  day  Tyler  assumed 
office,  was  in  many  respects  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
campaign  promises  of  the  Whigs  that  the  election  of  Harri- 
son would  be  followed  by  high  wages,  good  limes,  a  sound 
currency,  finaiunai  prosperity,  **  two  dollars  a  day  and  roast 
beef,"  were  not  being  fulfilled.  Acting  under  pressure, 
sometimes  of  the  community  and  sometimes  of  the  States, 
the  banks  that  had  suspended  specie  payments,  in  1839,  be- 
gan to  resume  payment  early  in  1841.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  others  in  Philadelphia,  did  so  on  Jan- 
uary fifteenth.!  Those  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  selected 
February  firstj  But  scarcely  had  they  begun  to  pay  out 
specie  when  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  unable  to  stand 
the  strain,  again  suspended  ;  *  all  others  in  Philadelphia,  save 
two,  immediately  followed;  *  those  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Richmond,  suspended  when  their  Directors 
heard  what  had  happened  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  state  of 
the  currency  was  worse  than  before. 

The  expense  and  annoyances  to  which  travelers  were 
subjected,  by  the  want  of  a  uniform  circulating  medium,  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  adventures  of  a  merchant  who  went 
from  Baltimore  to  Tennessee  and  returned.  lie  set  out  with 
Virginia  money,  which  passed  fairly  well  till  he  reached 
Ohio,  when,  after  paying  for  his  breakfast,  the  landlord  gave 
in  change  a  quantity  of  small  notes  of  local  banks  and  indi- 
viduals.  With  some  Kentucky  notes  he  traversed  that  Stato, 
and  with  Tennessee  money  reached  his  destination ;  but  on  re- 
turning to  Kentucky  was  glad  to  dispose  of  the  notes  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Tennessee  at  eighty-eight  dollars  Kentucky 

*  Sec  ft  fall  report  in  Gotild'i  Stenognpbio  Reporter,  toI.  ii,  1S41.  AUo  The 
Log  Ctibin,  October  9,  16,  1841.  The  tntematlonal  tssnei  are  revneired  la  Wlur- 
too'B  Digest  of  the  Intemetional  Law  of  the  United  Suted,  g§  Zl,  60,  860. 

f  Aa  required  by  resolution  of  the  LegtiiUture,  April  8,  1840. 

X  Globe,  January  SB,  80,  1841.  "  Globe,  Febniarr  6,  1841. 

*  Globe.  Fcbraary  «,  1841. 
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MtMi$  tte  ott*  huntircil  Tennessoc*  At  Alaysn'ille  be  at- 
iM^^tdlo  ikrorurt^  Virginia  moneysOnd  failed;  at  Wheeling 
«  lh\*^>lUr  Kentucky  note  was  eatchanged  for  Ifoitlnrest- 
WVi  Btak  of  Virginia  bills^  which  paid  his  way  to  Frederick- 
l»wii»  MaryJand,  where  neither  Kentncky  nor  Wheeling 
money  was  current.  The  landlord,  however,  aa  a  great  faror 
■OiH'pted  u  five-dollar  Wheeling  note  and  gave  in  change  a 
Pennsylvania  banknote,  a  Haltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  bill, 
and  Bome  gufjd-intent  shinplasters.  Passing  on  to  Harpers 
Ferry  hit  ftiuiui  th«t  Wheeling  money  was  in  worse  repute 
there  than  in  Fredcricktown.  By  placing  ten  dollars  of  it 
in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  as  a  deposit  to  be  redeemed  later, 
he  was  enabled  to  reach  Winchester,  where,  after  two  days* 
delay,  he  aucceeded  in  "  getting  shaved,"  or,  in  other  worda, 
sold  bis  Kentucky  money  at  twelve  per  cent  and  Wheeling 
at  ten  per  cent  discount. 

Suspension  made  tlie  banks  liable  to  heavy  penalty  under 
the  lawfl  of  the  Slates.  But  Pennsylvania  repealed  her  law 
subjecting  the  offending  banks  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  char- 
ters,* Maryland  repealed  hers  imposing  a  tine  of  twelve  per 
cent  on  notes  in  circulation,!  and  Virginia  suspended  till 
January  first,  184:2,  the  laws  subjecting  her  banks  to  ten 
per  cent  damages  and  tifteen  per  cent  penalty.^  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  Governor  vetoed  the  repealing  bill;  but  the  leg- 
islature passed  it  over  his  veto."  Ohio  and  Illinois  *  like- 
wise removed  all  penalty  for  suspension,  and  to  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  the  collection  of  debts  by  smts,  Michigan 
and  Illinois  enacted  stay  laws  forbidding  real  or  personal 
properly  to  be  8<dd  under  foreclosure,  execution,  or  prooesa 
of  any  Court  unless  it  brought  two-thirds  of  its  value  aa 
appraised  by  three  freemen. 

MisaJBBippi  was  bankrupt  and  on  the  verge  of  repudia- 
tion. That  State,  in  1S3S,  chartered  the  Mississippi  Union 
Bank  and  authorized  the  Governor  to  issue  State  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  and  a  half  millions,  and  deliver  them, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  directors.     In  June,  1838,  five 


•Olot»^  April  10,  IML 
Xmv»*t  Kcsiiter,  April  t4.  1841. 
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millions  of  those  bonds,  dated  February  fifth,  1838,  and  bear- 
ing interest  from  that  day^  were  delivered  aocordiug  to  law, 
aud  sold  nominally  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  but  really  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  for  five  million  dollars  payable 
in  five  iustallmcuts  covering  a  period  of  ten  months.  But 
the  second  installment  had  scarcely  l>cen  paid  when  the  Qov- 
lernor,  in  his  annual  message,  attacked  the  validity  of  the 
sale.*  It  waa  illegal  because  in  the  first  place  the  bonds 
were  purchased  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  were 
Ijeing  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  that  hank,  which,  by  its 
charter,  was  forbidden  to  deal  in  State  secunties.  It  waa 
illegal,   in   the   second  place,  bei^ausc   the   bonds  had   been 


in 
sold    for   less   than    par,    an    act   expressly   prohibited    by 
the  charter  of  the  Union  Bank.-]-    A  joint  committee  of  the 

0  Houses  declared  that  the  sale  was  highly  advantageous 
to  the  State  and  the  bank,  was  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  and  brought  timely  aid  to  an  .embarrassed  com- 
munity.^ ^^  real  relief,  however,  was  afforded.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  State  far  exceeded  its  income,  the  treasury  waa 
bankrupt,  the  tax  collectors  in  many  counties  defaulted,  and 
the  people  were  overwhelmed  with  debt.  More  relief  waa 
demanded,  and  two  acts,  seemingly  beneficent,  were  placed 
on  the  statute  book.  One  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt, 
unless  the  creditor  could  prove  the  fraudulent  mind  and  in- 
tention of  the  debtor;  that  he  had  fraudulently  contracted 
the  debt;  that  he  was  removing  his  property  with  intent  to 
defraud;  that  he  had  fraudulently  concealed  his  assets;  that 
he  was  about  to  turn  his  property  into  money  for  the  pur- 

|i     pose  of  putting  it  beyond  the  reach  of  his  creditor,  all  of 

^M      *  Jaouftr;  8,  \HZ9,     Seamte  Journal,  P-  20. 

^H  f  The  boodt)  bore  interest  from  the  date  of  ifsae  in  Jane,  1818,  uid  w«n  sold 
^fk  Auguft  for  tbeir  ftce  value  <m  crediL  Their  par  ralue,  the  Oovernor  held,  «aa 
fftoe  ralue  and  aLX-rued  intereHt,  and  as  the  Doiun  Bank  bad  paid  ihc  interest, 
**it  is  ontahi  that  ther  were  mid  for  leis  than  their  par  Tnlne  The  bank  haa 
heretofore  paid  Interest  on  the  sum  of  fire  millions  for  the  use  of  one  minion,  and 
will  bare  to  pay  interest  oo  mor«  nwne;  tbui  U  has  reoeired  until  th«  firtt  of  July 
nest 'Ml 889). 

1  Report  of  the  joint  aeleot  oommlUee  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the  Unkin 
Bauk.     Senate  Journal,  p.  134.     Beuion,  1889. 
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which  was  most  difficult  to  prove.  The  second  law  p; 
vided  for  "  the  protection  and  preeervation  of  the  rights 
property  of  married  women,"  and  by  exempting  the  prop- 
erty of  women  owned  before  marriage  from  liability  to 
seizure  for  the  husband's  debts,  it  afforded  a  convenii 
cover  for  gross  fraud. 

Even  these  measures  were  not  sufficient^  and  in  1 
the  Governor  complained  that  great  distress  still  existi 
that  an  immense  mass  of  property  had  been  sacrificed,  and 
many  citizens  forced  to  abandon  the  State;  that  sheriffs 
resigned  just  before  the  opening  of  courts,  or  had  neglected 
summon  juries  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  term  bei 
held;  that  the  assessors  of  fifteen  counties  had  failed  to  re- 
turn  assessment  rolls;   that  thirty-three  collectora  were 
default  for  taxes  due  prior  to  1838,  and  twenty-aix  for 
assessed  in  1838. 

The  relief  measures  of  this  session  consisted  of  an 
requiring  the  banks  to  redeem  their  various  bills  on  certain 
dates,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  their  charters,  and  a  stay 
law  forbidding  the  sale  of  property  levied  on  by  a  sheriff, 
imless  it  brought  two-thirds  of  ita  value  as  appraised  by  three 
men,  and  by  requiring  the  execution  to  be  returned  to  the 
next  term  of  Court,  and  forbidding  another  to  issue  it 
twelve  months,  made  it  possible  to  prevent  the  collection 
a  judgment  for  two  years. 

None  of  these  expedients  could  bring  money  into 
State  treasury,  and  before  the  legislature  of   1840  cloi 
its  session  there  was  no  money  to  pay  the  members,  and  lie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  recommended  them  '*  to 
turn  to  their  homes  and  await  the  ability  of  the  State 
meet  their  claims/*    The  legislature  refused,  to  provide, 
taxation,  for  the  payment  of  two  installments  due  on 
Planters'  Bank  stock;  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamatian 
warning  banks  and  capitalists  not  to  loan  money  on  the  hy- 
pothecation by  the  LTnion  Bank  of  its  five  millions  of  Sta^ 
bonds;  the  public  printer  refused  to  print  the  State  doufl 
ments  unless  good  money  was  provided;  a  newspaper  was 
forced  to  suspend  because  the  typesetters  would  not 
Mississippi  bank  paper,  and  some  two  thousand  suits 
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nouresidont  creditors  were  begun  in  the  United  States 
Court 

The  State  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  Whig  legia- 
lature;  but  the  Governor  remained,  and  when  the  Legislature 
met  in  1841,  he  urged  the  repudiation  of  the  bonds  issued 
to  the  Union  Bank,  because  they  had  been  sold  on  credit, 
and  for  less  than  their  par  value,  and  because  the  Bank  of 
the  United  Statea  which  bought  them  was  forbidden  by  its 
charters  to  purchase  State  stocks.  The  Senate  thereupon 
resolved  that  the  character  of  the  State  depended  on  the  in- 
^nolability  of  its  engagements,  that  it  did  "  repudiate  the  re- 
commendation contained  in  the  message  of  the  Executive, 
not  to  pay  the  bonds  of  the  State  ";  that  it  recognized  the 
obligation  of  the  State  to  pay  the  bonds  sold  to  Mr.  Biddle, 
and  would,  if  necessary,  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  as  they  became  due,  and  in  all  this  the  House 
concurred.  The  House  on  its  part  resolved  that  the  State  **  is 
bound  to  pay  both  interest  and  principal";  that  the  State 
"  ^vill  pay  her  bonds";  and  that  the  insinuation  that  she 
"  would  repudiate  "  is  "  a  calumny  upon  the  justice,  honor, 
dignity  of  the  State."  These  in  turn  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  but  neither  were  printed  in  the  published  acta  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  Governor  returned  those  of  the  House 
without  his  signature,  and  what  became  of  those  of  the  Senate 
the  record  does  not  show. 

When  the  State  election  came  on  in  1841  repudiation 
became  a  party  issue.  The  Democratic  convention  was  so 
nearly  equally  divided  on  the  question  that  the  State  ticket 
was  about  half  one  way  and  half  the  other.  The  candidate 
for  Secretary  of  State  was  in  favor  of  paying;  another  candi- 
date therefore  took  the  field  and  openly  declared  for  repudi- 
ation. The  Whig  convention  declared  it  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  party  that  Mississippi  was  bound  to  pay  her  bonds  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Union  Bank,  and  to  pay  for  her  stock 
in  the  Planters'  Bank.*  The  anti-bondmen  elected  their 
entire  ticket,  save  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.     Had  not  the 
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Whigs  promised  to  oppose  any  bill  to  tax  the  people  to  pay 
eithf^r  principal  or  interest  on  the  t>oni:U  they  couJd  not  have 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature.* 

From  Mississippi  repudiation  spread  to  Illinois,  where 
some  discontented  men  in  Bond  County  met  and  resolred 
that  the  people  could  not  pay  the  State  debt,  shonld  ther 
make  the  attempt,  that  to  assume  it  would  bankrupt  their 
children,  and  that,  having  disposed  of  its  internal  improve- 
ments as  best  it  eould^  the  State  should  divide  the  proceeds 
among  the  bondholders  and  so  end  a  bad  busineaa.f 

In  every  State  which  had  gone  recklessly  into  internal 
improvements  the  financial  situation  was  alarming.  Ko 
works  were  finished;  little  or  no  income  was  derived  from 
them;  interest  on  the  bonds  increased  day  by  day  and  no 
means  of  paying  it  save  by  taxation  remained.  To  this  the 
j)eople  were  bitterly  adverse,  for  they  were  already  so  deep 
in  debt  that  nothing  but  stay  laws  and  a  national  bankruptcy 
act  and  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  could  give 
them  anv  relief. 

In  Georgia  the  pressure  for  money  was  ao  severe  that 
the  Governor  urged  the  legislature  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  the  people  by  authorizing  him  to  borrow  two  millioa 
dollars  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  deposit  the  money  with 
the  suspended  Central  Bank,  to  be  divided  among  the  coun- 
ties, and  loaned  to  individuals,  who  should  be  required  to 
repay  one-fifth  yearly.  The  Whig  legislature  refnaed  to 
authorize  the  loan,  whereupon  the  Democrats  made  the  loan 
a  party  issue,  flooded  the  State  with  handbills,  and  in  the 
autunm  carried  the  State  elections. 

In  the  States  where  members  of  Congress  were  to  be 
elected  the  Democratic  press  had  no  doubts  as  to  what  Con- 
gress would  do,  and  assured  the  voters  that  a  national  debt 
would  be  created;  a  national  bank  established;  the  public 
domain  given  away;  and  an  indirect  tax  of  some  sort  Uid. 
The  States  in  which,  when  the  extra  session  was  called^  no 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  been  elected 


^      •  Utter  of  Ooremor  M sKatt    NSea'a  RegUter,  December  11,  IMS,  |k.  its. 
f  Log  Ctbin,  M»r«h  30,  1841. 
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were  eleven  in  numl>er.  In  Mississippi  and  Illinois  the  Gov- 
ernors refused  to  assemble  the  legislatures  to  provide  for 
the  election.  Mississippi,  therefore,  waa  not  repreaented  in 
[.the  House  at  the  called  aession,  and  the  members  from  Illi- 
nois did  not  appear  till  after  the  middle  of  August.* 

On  the  appointed  day  the  members  of  both  Houses  met 
and  proceeded  to  organize.  The  Houae  found  no  difficulty 
in  electing  a  Speaker,  bnt  spent  sixteen  days  in  a  struggle 
over  its  rules.  Led  on  by  Adams,  the  anti-Slavery  men  and 
the  friends  to  the  right  of  petition,  after  a  short  contest,  se- 
cured the  adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  last  House  with  the 
odious  twenty-first  rule  stricken  out.f  But  the  contest  waa 
at  once  renewed  by  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  House  had  decided  to  omit  the  twenty-first  rule,  and  when 
this  failed  i  a  motion  was  carried  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  rules  of  the  last  House  were  adopted,  and  after 
a  session  of  more  than  two  weeks,  the  House  waa  back  where 
it  had  been  on  the  day  it  assembled,  and  was  without  rules 
of  any  sort  A  compromise  waa  then  effected:  a  general 
agreement  waa  reached  that  the  question  of  receiving  Alwli- 
tion  petitions  should  go  over  to  the  regular  session,  and  the 
rules  of  the  last  Houae  were  adopted,  the  twenty-first  in- 
cluded; but  no  buaineaa  was  to  be  considered  aave  such  aa 
was  calletl  for  by  the  President's  message.* 
h  The  message  announced  that  the  country  was  face  to  face 
'with  a  heavy  deficit ;  that  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  people  would  undoubtedly  consent  to  all  necessary 
burdens;  but  that  the  compromise  Act  of  1833  should  not  be 
altered.  There  should  be  "  a  fiscal  agent  capable  of  "  facili- 
tating the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  pnblic  revenues, 
and  of  keeping  them  safely,  and  able  to  give  the  country  a 
uniform  circulating  medium.  The  debts  of  the  States  should 
not  be  assumed;  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands 
should  be  distributed;  but  the  question  of  a  repeal  of  the 
sub-treasury  law  Tyler  committed  "  to  you  who  have  come 
more  directly  from  the  body  of  our  common  constituents." 


•  01ob«,  Uty  19,  1641. 

t  n>id.,  JaiM  a,  latL 


f  CoagrcHsiooal  (tlobe,  Jtme  7,  1841. 
"Ibid.,  June  15,  1841. 
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In  the  Senate,  iu  whose  proceedings  public  interoet  had 
centered.  Clay  took  the  lead,  and,  after  the  manner  of  a  dic- 
tator, laid  down  the  order  of  procedure  for  the  seesion. 
Ho  secured  the  passage  of  an  instruction  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  the 
sub-treasury  law,*  and,  as  chairman,  promptly  reported  a  bill 
to  repeal.f  At  the  suggestion  of  a  Senator  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  session  should  be  confined  within  proper  limits, 
Clay  next  introduced  a  resolution  setting  forth  that  it  was 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  business  should  be  transacted 
save  such  as  had  led  to  the  call  of  the  session,  and  that  snoli 
business  comprised  the  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury;  the  in- 
corporation of  a  bank;  provision  for  an  adequate  revenue 
by  the  imposition  of  new  duties;  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  public-land  sales;  the  passage  of  appropriation  bills,  and  a 
modification  of  the  hanking  system  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.J  He  moved  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
instructed  to  report  a  plan  for  such  a  bank  or  fiscal  agent 
as,  being  free  from  constitutional  objection*  would  produce 
the  happiest  results  and  confer  lasting  benefits  on  the 
country. 

The  programme  having  thus  been  announced  the  Whigs 
proceeded  with  all  possible  speed  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
After  a  debate  of  two  days  the  bill  repealing  the  sub-treaaury 
act  was  passed  without  amendment*  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  promptly  submitted  a  bill  for  a  Fiscal  Banlc  The 
Select  Committee  reported  it  with  a  few  changes;  the  Senate 
passed  it  after  a  long  debate;  the  House  passed  it  about  a 
week  later  without  any  change,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

It  proWded  for  a  Fiscal  Bank,  with  thirty  millions  of 
capital,  to  be  located  in  "Washington,  with  power  to  establish 
branches  independent  of  the  assent  of  the  States.  The  par- 
ent Bank  was  to  make  no  loans  or  discounts  save  to  the 
TTnited  States;  dividends  were  to  be  limited  to  seven  per 
cent;  debts  due  the  Bank  were  not  to  exceed  the  capital  and 


*  CoagrensioQal  Globe,  June  3,  1841. 
t  lUd,  June  7.  1S41.  p.  S2. 


f  Ibid.,  June  4,  1841. 

•  IbirL,  June9,  IMl,  p.  tk 
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renty-five   per  cent   thereon;   debto   contracted  over  and 

yye  deposits  were  never  to  exceed  twenty-five  millions,  and 

le  branches  were  to  stop  loaning  and  discounting  when  the 

;  of  the  Bank  in  circulation  amounted  to  three  times  tho 

Bie  in  its  vaults. 

That  the  bill  would  never  be  signed  by  Tyler  waa  con- 
'fidently  asserted  while  it  was  still  before  the  House.  How, 
it  was  askcdj  can  he  do  anything  else,  for  of  all  public  men 
Tyler  has  been  the  most  consistent  in  his  opposition  to  a 
Bank.  Very  little  surprise,  therefore,  but  great  indignation 
was  ft'lt  when  the  hill  came  back  to  tho  Senate  with  the 
President's  veto.  He  objected  because  Congress  did  not 
possess  power  to  charter  a  national  bank;  because  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  revenue  that  the  Government  should 
create  a  bank  of  discount;  and  because  it  authorized  the  open- 
ing of  branches  in  the  Statics,  not  only  without  but  against 
leir  consent.  If  a  State  consented,  the  Directors  were  fully 
'"empowered  to  open  a  branch  in  that  State.  But  if  a  State 
did  not,  at  the  £rst  session  of  its  legislature  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  by  resolution  or  otherwise,  unconditionally 
asaent  or  dissent  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch  or  branches, 
the  assent  of  such  State  should  be  "  presumed." 
k  In  the  opinion  of  Tyler  this  was  most  unfair;  for  many 
"conditions  might  arise  to  prevent  the  State  dissenting.  Sup- 
pose both  branches  dissented  and  the  Governor  vetoed  the 
act;  suppose  that  the  Hoiise  dissented  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
and  that  the  Senate  defeated  the  resolution  by  a  tie  vote, 
was  it  fair,  in  the  face  of  such  conditions,  to  regard  its  assent 
as  implied,  and  force  a  branch  of  the  Bank  upon  the  people? 
Could  it  be  believed  that  any  State  would  ait  quietly  down 
under  such  a  state  of  things?  What  was  such  a  bill  but  an 
assertion  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  incorporate  a  bank,  with 
power  to  open  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  in  the  States 
with  or  without  their  consent;  and  such  a  principle  he  could 
never  sanction. 

The  reading  of  the  veto  message  was  followed  by  an 
outburst  of  applause  and  hisses  from  the  people  in  the  gal- 
Bry  over  the  President's  chair,  and  by  an  excited  demand 


(HgZ  THE  i^JkXXB,  VTZZ  Tf^aSL  nur 

hnm  BextUMi  for  due  arroi  if  ^ 'ae  3ku:  -riiT7atT  -ni^ 
'iared.  &>  imraJt  the  AsieaacaK.  ^sbsdbic  31  lae 
Senate."     Thk  was  ^ksie,  ante  Bex&in.  aar^zs   -ixsif 
qiiMte*!  tb<e  mftoage  was  «>r4aef£  >i  k  ^nrmy^L  cnf  'd«  f e4- 
lowin^  Aaj,  at  twelre  oVkfci.  wis  xxeit  5ir  3»  ■gmnna'TaaMB- 

From  tlw  Senate  daairitrr  i&fr  evioranTn:  tetrsa^  »  iIk 
atreeti  and  tarenia,  aiiKl  lase  <sa  ':^  sfe^  afas-  'Sie  t^k^  wu 
ntnred  a  gang  of  nmStM,  wiA  £&  ani  'ie-i  riH.  eadwred 
before  the  White  Hooae  door,  ixkc  ^e  heS.  ^<x:  -iht  ^rinns, 
hiwffd  and  groaned,  and  ««  tiie^  i^.  wiA'nAgJ  -dte  ^tes 
and  behared  00  diagraeefiillT  thai  as  ag.xeaB|*  »  baxv  the 
matter  inrcatigated  waa  m^  in  the  Seaace.  When  the 
roeanage  reached  Xew  YoA  the  stan  aad  stzqics  were  dis- 
pUijed  from  the  hichoTT-  pole  in  frost  of  Tancnanv  Hafl 
and  at  all  the  ward  headquarters,  and  a  national  salute 
waa  ^red  from  the  HilL'  The  Democratic  preac,  the  country 
ffver,  united  in  a  cbonu  of  praiae  of  Tvler.  He  had  saved 
the  cmintry  from  the  banefol  effects  of  another  United 
Btatea  Bank^  he  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  Democratic  partv 
for  the  bold  and  manly  waj  in  which  he  had  d<me  his  dntr; 
it  was  the  proudest  act  of  his  political  life;  noblv,  meet 
nobly,  had  be  borne  himself;  all  honor  to  him  for  his  firm- 
nefis,  consistency,  stem  patriotism,  and  conscientions  devo- 
tion U)  tho  ConstitutioiL*  At  Albany  f  the  Democrats  held 
a  groat  mass  meeting  with  banners,  transparencies,  torches, 
and  music,  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  veto  message,  and 
rosolvod  that  tho  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  had  advised 
tho  President  to  sign  the  Bank  bill,  and  by  so  doing  violate 
tho  Constitution  and  commit  a  crime,  ought  to  resign  at  once 
in  order  that  their  places  might  be  filled  by  men  worthy  of 
the  public  confidence. 

After  two  postponements  in  the  Senate  the  idle  form  of 
attempting  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto  was  gone  through 
with  by  the  "Whigs.  The  attempt  was  idle,  because  a  two- 
thirds  majority  could  not  be  had  by  the  Whigs,  and  because 
on  the  very  day  the  veto  was  received  Berwin  and  Sergeant, 

*  PeniuylruiU  KtTatone,  Albany  Argus,  Cbftriestoo  Uercair,  Trenton  Em* 
portum,  N«w  Tork  Ntw  Brm,  Boston  Horning  Post 
f  Albuj  Argut,    The  Olobe,  August  26,  1641, 
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representing  the  Wliigs  in  both  Houses,  visited  Tyler  to  find 
out  just  what  sort  of  u  Bank  bill  he  would  approve.  The 
task  of  frsming  such  a  bill  was  assigned  to  Webster,  Ewing, 
Berwin,  and  Sergeant,  and  by  this  committee  of  four  a  new 
bill  was  drawn,  was  seen  by  Tyler  and,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  approved  was  given  to  Sergeant  to  introduce  into 
tlie  House.*  Meantiuie  the  House  passed  the  bankruptcy 
bill  sent  down  from  the  Senate^  and  in  turn  the  President 
signed  it. 

•        Sergeant  began  by  moving  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  take  up  House  Bill  No.  14,  which  had  been  reported  early 
in  the  scsaion,  and  bore  the  title  "  An  act  to  incorporate 
^kthe  subecrilters  to  the  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  States." 
^KHe  wished  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  aud 
^Bto  insert  the  hill  just  prepared  by  the  Cabinet    The  basis  of 
the  new  was  the  old  bill;  but  some  changes  had  been  intro- 
duced.    Fiscal  Bank  had  become  Fiscal  Corporation;  the  old 
capital  of  thirty  millions  had  been  reduced  to  twenty-one 
millions;  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  had  become  agencies, 
aud  the  corporation  was  to  make  no  discounts,  but  confine 
its  dealings  to  buying  and  selling  foreign  bills  of  exchange, 
and  bills  drawn  in  one  State  and  payable  in  another.     The 
question  was  asked  if  the  consent  of  a  State  was  necessary 
the  establishment  of  an  agency  within  its  limitd.     But 
Jthe  question  was  roared  down  by  cries  of  "  order,   order, 
lorder  ";  and  as  quickly  as  the  rules  would  allow  tlie  amend- 
|jnents  were  ordered  printed. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Saturday,  the  committee  re- 
vived that  at  four  o'clock  on  Monday  all  debate  should  cease, 
and  the  vote  be  taken  on  the  amendments.  The  Demo- 
crats, who  to  a  man  had  lat4?ly  voted  to  continue  the  gag 
rule  against  the  Abolitionists,  now  bitterly  resented  the  ap- 
plication of  a  gag  to  themselves,  and  denounced  it  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  and  of  the  right 
of  debate,  and  as  destructive  of  the  character  of  the  House 
as  a  deliberative  body.     Their  protests,  however,  were  in 


*  Ewing^a  letter  of  r«iigiiAtloo. 
3«plemb«r  18,  IMl. 
48 


NUm'i  Aeginar,  Septembtr  13,  1841.     TIm 
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Tain ;  the  amendments  were  adopted  and  tbe  bill  was  paaaei 
Sergeant,  amid  roars  of  laughter,  then  moved  to  nwtsi 
the  title  of  the  bill  so  that  it  ehouJd  read  "  An  act  to  proTwie 
for  tbe  better  collection,  aafe-keeping,  and  diaburdemect  d 
the  public  revenue,  hy  means  of  a  corporation  to  W  atyW 
the  Fiscal  Corporation  of  the  United  States."  The  amawl- 
ment  was  made  and  the  nest  daj  the  bill  reached  the  Seaste, 
where  in  time  it  was  reported  by  a  committee  and  qniekhr 
paased. 

That  a  veto  would  follow  was  fully  expected ;  indeed,  m 
predicted;  and  while  waiting  for  it  the  Senate  passed  th^  lall 
to  distribute  the  sales  of  public  lands  and  provide  for  pre- 
emption. As  it  came  from  the  House  tbe  bill  provided  diit 
from  and  after  the  last  day  of  December,  1841,  there  should 
be  paid,  semiannually,  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alubama. 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Micbigin, 
ten  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  public  land 
made  within  the  limits  of  each  of  them.  After  deducting 
this  all  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  land  made  anywhere 
were  to  be  distributed  among  the  twenty-six  States  and  tb« 
District  of  Columbia,  on  the  basis  of  Federal  rcprcsentatioQ. 
The  States  were  free  to  use  their  share  as  they  pleased; 
but  in  the  District  the  money  was  to  be  expende<l  on  free 
Behools  and  education. 

Each  of  the  nine  States  named  was  also  to  receive  fire 
himdred  thousand  acres,  or  as  much  as  when  added  to 
previous  grants  should  make  that  quantity,  and  might  aefl 
it  for  not  less  than  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  Mi 
so  derived  was  to  l)e  used  for  roads,  bridges,  canals,  and 
improvement  of  water  courses  and  the  drainage  of  swampi; 
and  over  such  roads,  canals,  and  bridges  the  maiU,  troops 
and  munitions  of  war  of  the  United  States  were  to  p>M 
toll  free. 

The  House  had  provided  that  in  case  of  war  the  distri- 
bution of  the  land  sales  was  to  be  suspended.  To  this  th« 
Senate  added  the  provision  that  if  at  any  time  the  daty  of 
twenty  per  cent  ad  valonim  on  imported  goods,  ai;  6xed  by 
the  Compromise  Tariff  of  1833,  was  increased  on  any  of 
them,  distribution  should  be  suspended  till  the  old  rate  wtf 
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stored.     The  price  was  a  heavy  one  for  the  Wliigs  to  pay; 
It  they  yielded,  nud  the*  House  accepted  the  amendment. 

As  the  loan  bill,  to  borrow  twelve  million  dollars  at  five 

5r  cent  interest,  had  passed  in  July,  none  of  Clay's  great 

leasures  of  reform  remained  to  be  acted  on  when,  on  the 

ainth  of  September,  Tyler  returned  the  Fiscal  Corporation 

bill  with  bis  veto. 

While  waiting  for  the  veto  the  less  radical  element  of  the 
irty  had  argued  that  if  the  new  veto  message  recognized  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  remedy  the 
iisorders  of  the  curreney;  if  it  acknowledged  the  patriotic 
tefforta  of  Congress  to  find  a  remedy,  and  regretted  the  in- 
ibility  of  the  President  to  concur  in  the  particular  measure 
of  relief;  if  the  President  asked  for  a  postponement  of  the 
question  to  the  winter  session  that  he  might  bring  forward 
some  plan  of  his  own;  if,  in  short,  the  message,  though 
cursed  with  TjOeofneoism,  showed  that  the  Prefti<lent  was 
Whig  at  heart,  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  wait.     If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  temper  of  the  new  veto  should  be  like 
'  that  of  the  Inst,  affirming  nothing,  proposing  nothing,  prom- 
ising nothing;  if  Tyler  should  deny  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  Government  to  exert  a  regulating  influence  on  the 
'^ currency  and  exchange,  and  assert  the  Jacksouian  doctrine 
I      of  executive  power,  then  he  was  no  Whig  and  should  not  be 
^■bo  regarded.    Then  the  Cabinet,  to  a  man,  should  resign. 
H       Others  declared  that  the  Secretaries  were  determined  to 
^fresign  if  a  veto  came,  whatever  its  tone;  that  Judge  Upshur, 
Caleb  Gushing,  and  Walter  Forward  would  have  places  in 
the  Cabinet  about  to  be  formed,  and  that  Webster  would 
remain;  and  in  thus  they  were  correct,  for  on  September 
ninth    the   veto    reached   the    House,    and   on    September 
eleventh  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attomey-Qen- 
^  eral,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy 
^Resigned,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Whig  members  of  Con- 
^^gress  a  committee  was  appointed  to  address  the  people. 
^M       Webster  remained,  he  informed  the  public,  because  he 
^Rsaw  no  reason  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet  by  the  volun- 
^^tnry  act  of  its  members,  and  In'oause  if  he  had  seen  reasons 
for  resigning  he  should  not  have  done  so  without  giving 


kti, 
p^ti 
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the  President  fair  uotice  and  affordiug  hiin  time  to  find  a.^ 
successor.  Tyler,  however,  needed  no  such  notice.  He  was 
quite  ready  for  the  emergency,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
thirteenth,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
names  of  Walter  Forward  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
John  McLean  to  be  Secretary  of  War;  Abel  P.  Upshur  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Charlea  A.  Wickliffe  to  be  Post- 
maater-Gcnoral,  and  Hugh  A.  Legare,  to  be  Attorney-  — 
General.  ■ 

The  letter  of  Crittenden  was  brief  and  to  the  point.     He  ~ 
resigned  because  of  the  veto.     The  letter  of  Ewing  waa  long, 
and  after  fully  stating  the  history  of  the  preparation  of  the 
two  bills,  charged  the  President  with   what  amounted  to 
treachery.   That  the  first  veto  rested  on  conscientious  grounds 
the  Secretary  freely  admitted.     "  But  how  is  it,"  said  he, 
'*  with  respect  to  the  second?     Tlie  bill  was  framed  and 
fashioned  according  to  your  own  suggestions;  I  and  another  ^ 
member  of  the  Cabinet  were  made  your  agents  and  negoti-  fl 
ators.     Nevertheless,  your  veto  message  attacks  in  an  es-  ~ 
pecial  manner  the  very  provisions  inserted  at  your  request. 
Even  the  name  of  the  corporation,  which  was  agreed  to  by 
you  and  changed  to  meet  your  express  wishes,  is  made  a 
subject  of  your  criticism."    The  cause  of  this  sudden  veering 
from  friendliness  to  hostility  toward  the  bill  waa  ascribed 
by  Ewing  to  a  letter  addressed  to  "  Coffeehouse,  Richmond,"  ■ 
and  franked  and  signed  by  John  M.  Botts,  one  of  the  Vir-  ^ 
ginia  delegation  in  the  House.     It  was  dated  August  six- 
teenth; announced  that  the  veto  of  the  Fiscal  Bank  would 
be  sent  in  on  that  day;  accused  the  President  of  turning 
and  twisting  and  changing  his  ground  so  often  that  it  was 
difficult  to  conjecture  on  which  of  the  absurdities  of  the  bill 
he  would  rest  his  veto;  and  declared  **  Our  Captain  Tyler 
is  making  desperate  efforts  to  set  himself  up  with  the  Loco- 
focos,  but  he'll  be  headed  yet,  and  I  regret  to  say  it  will 
end  badly  for  him-" 

The  letter  was  soon  printed  in  the  Richmond  Whig  and 
was  copied  by  the  Democratic  press,  which  at  once  declared  ^ 
the  purpose  of  the  Whigs  was  "  to  head  Captain  Tyler."  fl 
From  the  moment  Tyler  read  the  famous  Coffeehouse  letter. 
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be  determined^  Ewiug  declared,  to  veto  the  Fiscal  Corpora- 
tion bill. 

The  address  of  the  Whig  Congressman  recited  what  had 
been  done  at  the  session  just  closed;  what  had  not  been  done, 
and  the  reasons  for  the  failure;  accused  Tyler  of  having 
■wrested  from  the  Whiga  "  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  a  long 
and  painful  struggle,"  and  read  him  out  of  the  party.  By 
the  veto  of  two  successive  bank  charters,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  his  confidence  from  his  real  friends  in  Congress  and  the 
Cabinet,  by  his  bestowal  of  it  on  others  notorious  in  their 
opposition  to  Whig  measures,  he  had  voluntarily  separated 
himself  from  those  by  whose  exertions  and  suffrages  he  was 
elected  and  was  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  a  Whig. 

News  of  the  second  veto  was  received  by  the  Democrats 
with  wild  delight.  At  Philadelphia  and  Boston  it  was  wel- 
comed with  the  discharge  of  one  hundred  guns;  at  Harris- 
burg  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  people  in  Caroline  County, 
Virginia,  and  in  a  score  of  other  places  resolutions  were 
passed  thanking  Captain  Tyler  for  his  independent  and  patri- 
otic conduct,  and  for  the  defeat  of  the  specious  devices  of 
the  enemy  to  "  head  him."  Caricaturists  represented  the 
explosion  of  the  Cabinet  by  the  veto,  the  destruction  of  the 
Log  Cabin  by  the  veto,  and  the  flight  of  the  Badger  and 
the  "  broken  Bell,"  and  the  press  found  endless  cause  for 
rejoicing  over  the  humiliation  of  Clay  and  the  threatened 
dissolution  of  the  Whig  party. 
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for  Speak ennhln  Tweuty  -  Hlxth 
CouKreits,  ri,'t7.  53li  5SU;  oppotteH 
FHK  reMJiiitlon  of  WIm.  M2;  dp- 
eudit  the  Degroes  on  the  AmistatS, 
(WO. 

AdAUHiiidl-AbiuHU.      BlurtuoD    town, 

AfldresA.  Of  the  Free  Trade  Con- 
vention. Uft-129:  Iff  the  Nntlotuil 
KepubllOAn!*.  130-131:  of  [teiiubll- 
can  members  of  CouxreHs,  498:  of 
Union  und  Hurmnuy  Convention, 
654;  of  N'e%v  York  Ouoaervallveii, 
0S5-9M;  loauxanil  addresti,  600- 
aoi:  Tylpr'8.  804;  of  Whig  Coo- 
rreasmen,  637. 

Aamlmlty  Couna.  Jorksoo  aaks  If 
South  Curoltna  bad  any  before 
Ilerolutlon,    1K>. 

Asrlctiliiire.  Lalmrent  drawn  from 
the  fnnuK,  aiitt. 

Alabauifl.  Protests  asalnst  branch 
of  bank  of  United  Rtatea,  3;  on 
nillllflcatlaa.  (Oi;  na  lDrt>Ddlary  pul>- 
llcatloDK,  76;  LcKliflaturc  nomi- 
nates JuPkson,  117:  ni-tlon  of  other 
States  OD.  117:  itmall  notes  of 
banks  retlrM,  21S:  grand  Jury  In- 
dlets  editor  of  the  Kninnrlpntor, 
^7;  I^oclsifttiirt^  demands  piinlsh- 
meot  of  atMlltlonlsts,  2H7;  use  of 
Norplns  revenue,  35K:  Involnntary 
itervltude,  fi83. 

Alamo.     Massacre  at,  257. 

AitiADj.  rAarhmBk<^rfi  demand  ten* 
hour  day,  22,^ 

Alien  nnupers,  80.  62,  422:  statlfltloa 
of.  423;  MatMtacbasetts  oo.  423- 
424;  circular  to  consuls  aod  re- 
porta.   424-425. 

Allls,  S.     Missionary  lo  Oregon.  440. 

Alleslaoce.  oath  of.  In  South  Caro- 
lina.   170-177. 

Almsbouses.  Allen  paupera  lo,  423, 
424.  426. 


AlloD.  LoT^Joy  murdered  at,  473- 
477. 

Amboy.  Arrival  of  paopers  on  their 
way  to  New  York,  438, 

"  American  Pirates."  Were  the 
men  on  the  C'aroliti«  auch?  Oil. 
fil2.  C14,  015.  oie. 

Amtatatl.  The  schooner  captured, 
UOTi;  history  of,  aoS,  600:  case  of 
the  Degroi-s.  600,  007;  Amialad  li- 
belled, 607:  deeialon  of  the  District 
Court,  607;  United  titntea  appeals, 
GON;  decision  of  Circuit  Court,  009; 
Creat  Hrltflln  Intervenes,  009;  de- 
cision of   SiiprHiiie   Toiirt,   OoM. 

Annbtiiic.     Caotured.  261.  203. 

Andover  Theological  Kemlnarr.  Ap- 
peal of  Btudenta  to  atHtlttlunlsts, 
473. 

Attn.  The  schooner,  captured  by 
Canadians,  442.  443. 

AnnezatloD.  Texas  otfera.  200.  3B1;, 
401-402;  the  Issue  before  CoDKresa, 
402  403. 

AntMtsQk  convention  on  the  cause 
of  tbi-  pnulc,  412. 

Aotl  rnihollo  riots.  On  C.  &  O. 
conal,  227;  at  Charlesrown,  228- 
231;  on  B.  &  O.  railroad,  231,  232. 

Aotl-Masous.  Natioonl  Conveullon. 
126,  127;  aomlnate  Wirt  and  Ell- 
maker,  127:  nomloate  Uarrlaoti. 
302:  Martin  Vim  Bnreu,  3»t2:  DeiU' 
ocTiilIc  Antl-Mssouic  Convention 
nominate  Harrison  and  Webster, 
552. 

Aotl-Monopoly    ticket   In    New   York 

city,  305.  sm. 

Anrl-nefn^  rlota.  Pblladelpbin,  231, 
401,  41)2;  I'atersuo,  403;  Boston, 
403;  Elmira.  4H3. 

Anil-uu)llfl«t(ion        tneetlnsit.  At 

Pblladelnbla.  1&7;  at  New  York 
City.  157:  at  Boston,  1&6:  at  Bal 
timore,  158;  Webster  at  Boston, 
l.Vi. 

Aotl-rent  war,  520-Ei23. 

Ant l-HIu very  Society.  The  Ameri- 
can, formed.  180,  ISl:  schism  In, 
570:  the  American  and  Foreign, 
formetl.  570. 

Antl-Slaverv,  Walker's  Appeal.  70- 
72;  the  Liberator,  72.  73;  ilenlns 
of  TniversAl  Emancipation,  72;  the 
North  accuaed  of,  178-180;  Ameri 
ran  Aotl-Slavery  Society  formed. 
180-181:  aboUtloD  meetlnn,  IW. 
181;  mobs,  281-232*  atflin-fe  ot  re- 
llgloua  sects  toward.  271  272:  pob- 
llcatlons.  372-273;  aoti-alavery 
men  lynched.  273-274:  documents 
burned     at     Charleston,     274-275; 
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KeBdRll  00,  275-276:  Richmond 
tMDluIloiU,  2TT;  Charleston  (fbup- 
kee[>«rfi,  277;  Amoa  Drewttr 
lro''ti9rI,  277;  RfutioQ  Cr&adaii, 
277,  Noycs  ALa«leitir,  277-278; 
PetcrrihurK  reaoluLlonii,  278:  Kew 
York  poitmBBtor,  278;  K^Ddall't 
letter  to,  278-27»;  reooluttoDS 
■calnst.  In  Nt-w  Vork,  Purtlaod. 
BoRtOD.  I'Mladelpbla.  279-280;  re- 
llslniiti  hoditrK  i-ou<U'ma,  2S0:  r«* 
wsrd  fur  dPllrcrr  af  Tappaa,  280; 
reply  of  a  Qt  I- aid  very  siKtetlea,  280; 
documrnta  thrown  Into  tbe  Dtim* 
ware,  2S1;  anti-trade  rcaolntlona, 
381-383;  gallows  for  Garrison,  284; 
Garrlaou  mobl>«(l  In  Boston,  284- 
380;  Utlca  Coaventlon  dlapcrsed. 
280-286:  tbe  Soutb  drmnnda  learl-i- 
Imtlon.  286-2S7:  action  of  the  free 
States.  287-288;  Jackson  asks  ex- 
rltiHlon  from  tbe  mallH.  2HK;  anion 
tit  (he  Hi'oate,  288-2U1;  et>olltlou 
petitions  before  Coni>rres».  201  20*Jr,' 
tbe  House  adopts  a  gas,  29*i;  LeK- 
Islaturc  of  Massachusetts  on  sla- 
very.   297:    the    FhllantbropUt    of- 

.  Bee  mobbed,  2»7-2tf8:  Illinois  on 
abolition.  -168-469:  "  Prieuds  of 
the  Union  "  on  abolition,  1»JM;  Ver- 
mont DcQiucrnts  on,  4(30-470; 
HhMf  lohind  Autl  SlaveiT  Sodety, 
■ilO;  *HJt.-lt'tl«-K  eii'liided  from  Bos- 
ton oburcbes.  4T1:  aetWIty  of 
women.  472^iS;  the  Pastoral  Let- 
ter. 472-473;  the  t'lerieal  Appeal. 
473:  the  Andorer  Appeal,  473; 
murder  of  Lovejoy,  4t3  477;  Cal- 
buiin's  resulutlous.  482-(S3:  Nor- 
veil's.  463;  Morris,  48i:  McEean. 
484;  CUy,  4S&-487:  Blade's  motion 
debated.  488;  Southern  members 
leare  tbe  House.  488;  Patton's 
resolntlon.  4.SH-MB;  action  of 
Adatus.  480:  protests  against  tbe 
raff  resolntlon.  400:  PennsyWanta 
Hall  burned.  400-491:  aotl-negro 
mobs.  4(ti-4\t2:  tbe  press  on  ibe 
bnrnlnr  of  Pennsylranla  Hall, 
4D2-4Qa:  mobs  In  Pafprson,  Boston, 
and  Klmlra,  4il3:  extradition  of 
Mahsn.  400-OOO;  Kewnrd  and 
Harcy  qnestloned.  MMJ;  Lincoln 
qnestloned,  SOO;  Atberlon  rosolu- 
Unas.  509-510;  Wise's  resolntloos. 
510-511;  pr«>te8t  nf  Vermont,  511: 
C'lsy's  speech  on  aboil tloD.  512: 
the  twenty-Orst  nile  adopted  by 
tho  Hoiixe.  TA'2;  suroffii  of  the  abo- 
il tinnltiis  St  the  polls.  567;  at- 
tempt to  nominate  cnndldstes  for 
tbe  presidency  and  vire-prw»l- 
denry,  S<t8  509;  a  eoarentlon  colled, 
oaB-SiO;  Blrnpy  and  Earle  nonil- 
f    natcd,    570;     Antl-aiaverv     Society 

tx«pllt,    570;    American    and    Foreign 

^.Antl-SlBvery  SorlPty  formed,  570; 
•trnmrle  over  t  weoiy-flrst  rule, 
829. 

Anti-trade.  Southern  merchaots  not 
to  trade  with  abolitionist  a.  277, 
281.  282,  283. 

"  Appeal."  The  Clerical,  473;  Ap- 
peal  to  Abolitionists,  473. 

Appeal  to  Christians  on  the  Subleet 
of  SUiTcrr.    Hersey'a,  horned,  SSI. 


Appeal.    Walker's,   70-72. 

Arbiter.  TUi-  8iiprem«  Coart  the 
fluol?   104,   10ft.   liO. 

Arbitration.     Mexico  offera.  IW  Wn 

Arkansas.     Use  of  aurploa,  86T. 

Arms.     Sent  to  Poinsett,  ISO. 

Aroostook  War.  The  country.  M3: 
the  qoeatlon  of  Jurisdiction,  513; 
cause  of  the  trouble.  514.  Sir.; 
(■nremor  of  Maine  appeals  to  Vaa 
Bnren.  •'iltf;  Van  Rureo's  nie«sare 
to  Conicresa,  M6:  action  of  tav 
Bouse,  510:  of  tbe  Senate.  510- 
617;  sffreemeot  with  Great  Britain, 
517,  &18. 

Arson.     Punishment  for.  96. 

Ashley,  W.  H.  Explores  tb*  for 
west.  107. 

Aftsm^slion.  The  Genersl.  of  Ms« 
snchusetta.  Issue*  pastoral  lelirr, 
472.   473. 

A<>i«n{-iailonfl.  Vnlon,  fanned  la 
S'tijth  Ciirollna.  172-178;  aak  tor 
military  supplies.  173. 

Asffumptlon  of  State  debts.  CHres- 
Inr  of  tbe  Barinirs,  532-533:  the 
Whig  press  on  tbe  qoestluo,  93S; 
n«>nlon  ofTfra  rt^snluUons  c«Ad#ma- 
InK  It.  5A4:  debate  on  In  tbe  Sen- 
ate. 542-545. 

At.-blDWJO,  Ofa.  D.  R.,  457. 

Atberton    Resolutions.  QOP-SIO. 

Austin,  John.  Texsn  leader,  SSI : 
2S2. 

Austin.  StephriL  Goes  to  Mexico, 
252;  Imprisoned,  252:  set  fre«,  251; 
nr^es  a  convention,  XV4;  oo  aa- 
nexatlon.  201. 

Bacoo.  LeoDard.  On  the  log  cabls, 
hsrd  cider  cnmpalirn,  575. 

Bad   Axe  Hirer      Ffght  at.  329. 

Bftdffcs.  WblK  badge*  In  campaign. 
1840,  077. 

Bakprs.  Strike  of.  In  Philadelphia. 
22S. 

Bat).  Tbp  Harrison.  Rollcil  In  Balti- 
more, 571 ;  cnllnnscs  la  Phllsdel- 
phlfl.  572:  at  Nashrllle.  5«5:  at 
ZanciTllle.   585. 

Kflll<i.      Mnskcfl   hnlls  prosrrtbe4,  lA 

B.iltlmore  BDd  Ohio  Railroad.  89-410, 
93, 

Ba  Itlmore.  Allen  paupers  la.  C: 
mayor  appeals  to  couDcll  to  stop 
the  laoafnc  of  paupers,  SS-M: 
debtors  in.  90;  speculation  In.  Ml 
337;  endorses  specie  rirmlsr.  40ft- 
404:  Young  Men's  Whiff  Cooreo- 
Hi»n.  r)7I).vr2;  Democratic  Conren- 
tlon.   572-673. 

Baltimore  Patriot  on  tbe  burning  of 
Pennsylvanln  Hall.  492. 

Bank,  'The  FIkimI.  Bill  to  locnrpiv 
rate  passed   aitd   vt-((H»d.   fl30-WCl 

Bank  Notes.  Small  notes  retired 
from  clr^Dlfttlou  la  New  Jersey  and 
nbln.  217;  In  New  York,  Matne. 
ronnpctknt.  New  J^rs»»»,  »w 
Hampshire.  Alabama.  218;  reoii- 
STirania.  Maryland,  Vtrstolm,  219; 
effect  of,  21»-220. 

Bank  of  America  sccka  OormmtM 
deposits,  US. 
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Bank  of  Englaad  draloed  of  bdlllun, 
SOi;  effect  on  UDlttrd  States,  024- 
525. 

Bank  of  tbe  Tnlted  States.  Hsted 
bjr  the  DMple,  1;  attAcked  by  thf* 
Statei,  2,  3:  cbargi-ii  ngainat,  3: 
Hill's  charges.  3-4;  iDicbam'B  cor- 
reopondeui-e  wUti  Ulddle,  4-6; 
JacKsoii'H  views.  7;  Grundy  8  Idea. 
7;  KeiiilMll  on  rerharter,  8;  Jack* 
•on'H  luesfiaKC  10:  Blddle'a  rlen 
of  tuenMace.  II;  Juckwju  DiesaAice 
of  ID30,  ST;  nttarhed  In  messaxe, 
1831,  laHi  MKreeuieot  uf.  with  Jack* 
•on,  13^134;  dragged  into  politics 
b/  CUjr,  134-133;  VL-tu  of  ClinrKr. 
180-140:  the  fhr«e  per  ceutw.  183- 
1H4;  reuiorni  of  deiKtsltx,  1K4-1U3: 
jMCktu>u'8  defeuec  uf  rvtuuvul,  195; 
the  vole  of  wuBUre,  11>0-U»7.  l!(Kt- 
20R;  Keoate  refasea  to  ixinfirin  di- 
rectors,  210  211. 

Banking  enplial.  330. 

Bankltiif  Lnw.  The  general,  Id 
Michigan,  405. 

Banks.  Not  to  do  bnAlnenn  In  In- 
diana and  Illlault)  without  Htatc 
charter,  2:  »eek  Ooveroiuent  di"- 
pasltB.  185;  In  the  panic  of  1834, 
iSH-lOl;  etfeci  of  reiuoval  of  Gov- 
erntnent  ileposltn  from  Rank  of  ttie 
I'ulted  HlatfR,  1U2>1SI5:  lucrease 
of,  330:  bnuklog  oapUal.  34U;  sus- 
pend specie  pajraent,  1X37.  3t>l^ 
400:  effect  of,  400-44>r>;  in  lllrhl- 
Can.  405-106:  reaumptlon,  418-420; 
aaapenslon  of  specie  parment,  1830, 
S2S-II28;  reaaoDS  aaslgned.  GS/A- 
SZT;  resume,  623;  suspead,  t)23; 
iiuspenslon  legalised.  624. 

BapllMt.  Genera]  Tract  Boclety  and 
Board  uf  ForclKO  MIsmIouh  on  hI»- 
TLTf  aud   cuiniK'ljiatlod,  272. 

Bartrour,     Justice.       Dies    suddenlr, 

aoo. 

Barbour,  Philip  P.  On  Stale  rljchts, 
36;  nominated  for  Vlce-rresloeot, 
144. 

Bart  UK  lirothent.  Circular  urslng 
assuuiplloo     of     the     State    debt», 

:.32-.V{:i. 

BiiNtarcijr.      I'nnlnUuipnt  for.  OS. 

BoU.  Jiihu.  8i-erL-iary  of  War.  601: 
on  o (Bee- iM--*^ king.  tK>l:  resigns,  686; 
the   ■'  hroltfu    Bell."  637. 

Benton.  Tliotiiatt  H.  On  Foot's  reao- 
latlon,  11-13;  on  Jot-kKoa'a  proteat, 
•AV:  ••  Bentun'H  Mint  Drops,"  21&; 
expnnfdog  resolution,  2i35;  pro- 
poneK  to  UBe  surplus  for  defence 
nf  the  country.  310-312:  cipuDglog 
resolution  offered  and  aehatea, 
813-317;  on  specie  for  pnbllc  lands, 
BB;  expunglne  resolution  carried. 
SBO-^^:  on  the  pnnlc.  410;  rcKO- 
iQtlons  BgalDSt  UBKnniptlou  of  State 
(l**btH,  r^.  Ml'  .■.4,-.:  The  "  Log 
Cabin  Bill."  r>M  ."jOa. 

"  Benton's  Mint   Drops,"  2in.  405. 

Berks  Connt;  Democrats.  Action  of, 
in  Buckshot  War.  Wl. 

Berrien.  John  MoP.  Lpores  Jaek- 
iion'H  rahtnel,  125. 

Best  Friend.     The  locomotlTC.  (12. 

BIddle.  N'lehnlss.  Letter  of  MrLeun 
to,  3;  correspondence  with  Ingham, 


4-S;  writes  Lewlt.  6:  appoints 
Jackson  men  directors,  6;  visits 
Jacksoo.  6;  seeks  new  charter  for 
bank.  134. 

Bigamy.     Puolsbment  for,  06. 

BIruey,  JamcH  G.  Office  of  The 
PbllnntbroplMt  sarkeil.  297-S98: 
nominated  fur  president,  SOB^  StOi 

Black,  Adaiu.  Hobbed  by  Monuona, 
457. 

Black  Dawk.     War  with,  327-339. 

"  BltMMly  BID."  The.  Beporied  to 
Senate,  163;  debated  uud  passed, 
104-107.   108. 

Bols  Blanc.  The  patriots  on  the  Isl- 
and, 44:;-H.^ 

Border  troubles.  In  Malm*,  420- 
434,  J13-r.ls:  In  New  York.  518-523. 

BoMlvn.  Tri-:itujeut  uf  free  uegrifea 
lu,  76;  j>ub))c  morals;  9G;  debtors 
In.  0O-T(tO;  Worklngmen'a  party, 
101;  muvement  for  a  ten-hour  daji 
102;  antl-unlllflers  addressed  br 
Webster,  ins;  Oarrlson  mob,  2SI- 
28.'*;  spcculntlou  Ln,  330;  small- 
change  notes,  402;  Fanenll  Usll 
mfPtlnK,  401:  anti-slavery  aodetlea 
excluded  from  cburcoea,  471; 
Faneiiil  Hall  refnsed  for  a  Lot*- 
joy  meeting,  477;  Native  Amerl- 
cnn  riot.  428  429;  Marlboro  Chapel 
llireateneil.  403. 

Botln.  John  M.  His  "  Coffee  Bouse 
Letter."  036. 

Bouudnrv.  Dispute  over  the  MIcbl> 
ran.  243-240;  dispute  with  Great 
BrltRln  over  northeast.  42U-434. 
r>].3-.'>18;  Patriot  War  along,  4M- 
446,    518^023. 

Bowery  Theatre,  New  York  City. 
KnifilHb  a<-tor  uubbed,  232. 

Bowie,  James.  Killed  at  the  Alamo, 
2S7. 

Brndlsh.  Luther.  Whig  candidate 
for  LleuleuaQt-Goreruur  of  New 
York,  DOO;  questioned  by  the  abo- 
lilloulsts.  &IN). 

Branch.  Letter  on  trouble  In  the 
Cabinet.  124-125. 

Brnudlng  for  crime.  08-09. 

Brazil.  Certain  coins  of,  made  legal 
tender,   214,  21fi. 

Broad  Seal  War  in  New  Jersey.  306- 
509;  contest  over  the  Ave  members 
In  CongreM,  534-.V11. 

Brooklyn.  N.  x.    Speoulatlon  In.  336. 

Bnchanan,  JaniPS.  On  eKclaslon  nf 
nntl-slarery  documents  from  mails. 
290;  on  abolition  petit (ouk.  291; 
on  occupation  of  Oregon,  462:  in- 
structed to  TOle  for  sub-treasury 
hill,  496;  mores  to  postpone  (H)n- 
sldcratioQ,  407. 

Buckshot  War  in  Pennsylvania,  SOl- 
508. 

Buffalo.  Specnlnlton  ID.  338;  Mac- 
kcDsie   nt.   43.*^. 

"Bulls"   and    "  Bears,"   339. 

Bunker  HIM.     Whig  rally  at,  086. 

Burnet,  D.  O.  President  of  Texas. 
257 ;  correspoudfuce  with  Santa 
Anon.  250  260. 

Buslnosp  Mfn'"  Convention.  On  the 
panl."  of  l«tl7.  413. 

Business.  KlTent  of  remoral  of  de- 
posits on,  1U2-11»,   19B-200. 
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III)  tier.    Rpv.    EHeiit.      Arrested    la 

tbc   rherokct'  couuiry,  ■lU-.JO. 
Butlpr,  B.  b\    AtlorDtf>-Uener«I,  889. 

Cabinet.  Troable  witb  the  aecre- 
tarles.  120'121;  Cabinet  reorno- 
lacd,  122:  the  new  secreUrleB,  122; 
comment  on,  bjr  tbe  prom,  122- 
124;  letter  of  Braooh,  124-12S:  let- 
ters of  KatOQ,  125;  It'ttirrii  of  Ber- 
rien. I2.'>:  Van  BurvD  rettlgns,  120; 
Uvlngston  Secretory  of  Btote.  122; 
the  new  Cnhlin't,  1^:  Tauey  Altor- 
Der-tieupral,  i:^;  Chkh  Sc'cretary 
of  War,  123;  Dim  no  Secretory  of 
TrcaHury.  IH";  linnnn  renu)%-e(l  unJ 
Taney  appoluled,  1112:  reJetHeJ  by 
Semite  und  Wixxlbury  iiiipoltiltHl, 
212:  Van  Hurt-nn  Cftblnet.  389; 
BarrlMflu'H  Ciiblnet.  rcslsaatlon  of, 
tl33;  TylerH  Cabinet.  nSH. 

CnblDetuiakcr.t.  Strike  Lu  New 
York.   221. 

Ciitdwi-U  Couuly,  Mo.  The  Mor- 
nioUB  lu.   -KkV-^S^. 

Calhoan,  J.  C.  Tonftt  at  Jefferson 
dlunvr.  32:  reslsuH  Vlce-Prestdeucy 
anil  becoineH  Sifuator,  100;  resolu- 
tions on  nulllllcntluu.  104;  dii  the 
Force  Act.  166:  on  State  Itlicbts, 
175:  on  Jackswu'8  protest,  208:  re- 
port on  executive  patronage,  233- 
IfSS;  on  aull->iliivi.'ry  docuuients  to 
the  toallft.  288- 2P1;  on  rejection  of 
autl-HlaYcrv  [lelltlous.  201;  bill  to 
reeulate  deiKJSlls,  321;  to  dls- 
(rn>nte  KiirpltiH  In  1836,  378:  amend- 
tnent  of,  to  KUb-treatiary  bill,  41t), 
418;  re»oliitloii4  on  slarery  Issues, 
482-(83;  on  tbe  Aiib-treHHiirr  bill, 
496;  OD  meanlDg  of  Wlilg  victory. 
&96;  propoaea  to  cede  land  to  cer- 
tain Rtateit,  Tiffr. 

Call.  General,  lu  Seminole  War, 
333-334. 

Cain  Qnarterly  Meeting.  Petition 
from,  debate  on,  in  Senate,  201- 
203. 

Ciimden.    173,    174. 

Campalfni  of  1832.  Qnentlon  of  re- 
Domloatlnj;  Jackson,  114-llG;  rc- 
nomlaatM,    IKi-llR;    NaMonal    Re- 

fiibllraow  cull  a  convemtou.  US- 
UI; chnrffOH  RR/iliiHt  Jncktton,  110- 
lafl;  Antl-Mnfonlc  Convention,  12«- 
127:  Free  Trade  Convention.  127- 
120:  the  TorlflT  Coovenrlon,  129; 
the  National  Republican  [?onTeD- 
tlon,  120-131:  Clay  nomloated,  130; 
tbe  address.  130-131;  Clay  drafcs  In 
the  Bonk  qiieMtion,  I'M;  tbe  tariCT 
iHHue,  134-I3r>:  tbe  tariff  uf  1832, 
135-138:  veto  of  tbe  Bank  Charter, 
ISO;  Vnu  BnrcD  nominated  for 
VIce-PreHldent.  144:  Wllklnpt  noinl- 
natod  In  Pennfiylvfinla  and  Bar- 
botir  In  Virginia,  144;  Yonng  Men's 
National  Repuhllcan  CoDventlon, 
144-140 :  the  rflmpalgu,  148-147 : 
the  resnit,  lSO-152. 
Campaign  of  ISSd.  White  ooml- 
DBted.  350;  Van  Buren  nominated, 
380;  Harrison  ooinlnated.  360  361; 
Demnpratlc  Convention.  3«1 :  Wpb- 
■ter  and  McLean  nominated,  360; 
Mct^an  withdraws,  363;  Harrlsoo 


named  by  Antt-MaaoDs,  3fQ;  WhiG 
eudonted,  3H2:  WetMter  eudorMNi. 
^IXZ;  A II  tt-Maaous  endorse  Van 
Buren,  '-i^:  elecUua  retuma,  771: 
no  Vice-President  chosen,  3T1; 
electoral   vote   counted,   380. 

Campaign  of  1840.  Whig  CoareD- 
tloD  sueKf'<ted.  050.  Kl:  opposition 
to,  ft&l.  ri.'>2;  Wblit  members  of  Con- 
gress call  for  a  oosveDtlpu  at  Har- 
ri^biire.  Zi'i\:  Antl-)ln«oDs  nomi- 
DHte  llorrlson,  ,'152:  bis  letter  of 
acceptance.  6o2;  Webrter  Doml- 
unted.  &!>3:  Clay  oomlCLaied,  553: 
Webtiter  declines,  5S3:  ibe  Cnloa 
and  Harmony  CoDventloQ,  S5S- 
DiH:  address  of  the  convention, 
554;  Clay's  chances  In  New  ¥ork 
poor.  &M-&5&;  N(?w  York  Conaenra- 
llvea  oppose  Van  Bareo.  ^55:  Ad- 
drew  of  their  convention,  &35-6B0: 
VIrKluia  Whlgi*  for  Clay  and  TaU- 
niatfce.  Kfl;  tbe  Harrlabarg  Con- 
veu tTou.  5i5tf-5&9 ;  11  arrltton  noml- 
niiti'd.  r>r>7:  Tvler  n'jmlnated,  S38; 
Wbl*:  dcIoKHtcs  visit  Clay,  550;  the 
Wblj:  illutier  at  WashinBtoo.  SG»- 
:iOO:  ruUllcutlon  meetlDKS,  S60;  the 
ubulltluhlsts  pleased,  560-561;  the 
Deiuocrntlc  press  aneera  at  Har- 
rison. 5Q1-SS2:  "  The  Log  Cabin 
Candidate,"  002;  the  Hnrrlribnrie 
raltllcatlon,  563;  Oblo  Wbls  I'on- 
vontlon.  5*1;  "  Go  It.  Tlp,^'  SGI; 
thf  West  nllnme,  riG4-fifir»;  Unun- 
cruts  ou  the  log  cabin.  h6Z:  "  Gen- 
eral Mnm."  COti;  grent  Whig  ral- 
lies, 50A;  a  third  party  formed. 
567-570;  Btmey  ond  tlarls  nomi- 
nated by  the  aboUtWnlsta,  570; 
Young  Men's  Whic  CnnveotlQO  at 
Baltlmorp,  670-.'.r2;  Democnitle 
National  Convention  at  BaltUuore, 
572:  Van  Bureu  nominated,  572: 
tbe  platform,  573-T)7.t;  the  two  par- 
ties contrasted,  573-S75;  charges 
against  Harrison.  5T4  and  note; 
Bacon  on  bard  elder.  575;  the  log 
cabin,  57.VU7Q:  campaign  litera- 
ture, 577:  campaign  baagea.  S77; 
Whlga  accused  of  being  nbolltloa- 
ists.  57W-581:  Whig  rrplles,  581- 
583;  Ogle's  speech  on  tbe  Presi- 
dent's palace,  583-."ift4:  Whig  rslly 
at  Fort  Melga.  5S5;  at  Day  ton.  538: 
at  Crbana,  588:  at  Bunker  HIU. 
586;  State  elections  show  VThig 
gains,  588-567;  dates  for  cboI<-»i  of 
electora,  587-588  and  note:  Harrt- 
Ron  elected,  5SR;  Slates  carried  by 
Vnn  Bnren.  ."WO;  eommeni  of  the 
Whig  and  Democrotle  Jouraala  oo 
tbe  clecilDn.  580-.'»92. 

Campbell  of  South  Carolina  calls  oo 
Southern  members  to  meet  In  com- 
mittee on  abolition   petitions.  488. 

Canaan.  Noyea  Academy  loddeot, 
277  278. 

Canada.  The  patriot  war.  434: 
American  aid  to  tbe  patriots,  434- 
488.  437-438;  Navy  Island  occapled. 
4.'W;  tiuming  of  the  Carolime,  43(^ 
441:  Navy  Inland  Bbandoaed,  442. 

Canadian  Refng*^  Relief  AsoodA* 
Uona,  443-444,  449. 
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CanjtlH.  Mllpacp  In  th^>  BttttoK.  m~ 
ti7;  lUfrilH  of,  di-bflU-d,  87-80;  In 
rt'nuH^lvnnln.  ^CH;  In  Marylnuft. 
G2D;  In  Ohio,  ^.%:  lu  iDdlana,  590- 
DSl;  lo  llllDoli),  532:  lu  Mlcblgan. 
532. 

Canterbury.  Pmdence  Crtodall 
openn  Dpero  school,  TH;  pxrlt<>inoDt 
over  It,  re-TS, 

Cap  of  Liborty.  219. 

••  Captalo  Tyler,"  tt30. 

OarvUme.  Tlie  ntcnmhoat  IiiirneJ  at 
ScblosHcr,  430-441:  df-«truct)on  "u 
public  art,"  mo  (HI;  tvirrt-Hpoail- 
pnpc  with  BrltlHh  mlulaler.  filo- 
flI2;  report  ou.  (il2-*n4:  were  Iho 
iDPn  on  the  Caroline  "  Amprlrnn 
nlrHtoa'"/  II14-(tirt;  KnRllHb  and 
FrpiK-h  Joiirnnls  on,  017  fJlK;  Web- 
Bler  on  tbi*  Uhup,  ftisflao. 

CartooDH.  I'dmniilKn  of  MiXl,  14U- 
147. 

CaM.  Lcwia.  8crr<?tary  of  War.  IM; 
I*prter  lo  WebHl  or  on  ffcU  nv  in 
Great  Britain  uvpr  Varotinv  affair, 
Gie-flI7. 

Caatlc  linoknc-y,  irCi;  araifi  In,  placcfl 
mt  sprvlr*^  of  I'olnHPtt,  IMl. 

Cenaure  of  Jm-ksou.  Movl-U  by  Clay, 
lW-197:  passed  by  Sonate,  20.i- 
!i06:  protfHt  of  JackHou.  'JtW;  ut- 
tompt  to  f^xpunge,  3i:t-3lT;  vx- 
puDsed,  382'^a. 

Central  America.  Dollan  of,  legal 
leodvr.  214. 

CeflstoQ  of  public  landa  to  certain 
States  proposed  by  Cnthoua.  M>7. 

Cbalns.  Acroaa  strt^tti  of  rhlladel- 
nbla  on   Sundaya.  Oft. 

CoaDEC  Qotes.  Imued  by  cltlea  In 
18^.  40a  408-403,  404-'M6. 

Cbarlmton.  8.  C.  Anti-slavery 
documpnta  tnkpn  from  po«t  oSIre, 
274'27r>:  abopkoepeni  refuBo  to 
trade  with  abolltloolatfl.  27":  City 
Connrll  offpr  rewnrd  for  nrrent  of 
perw>n  l)rl»glDg  aotl-slavfry  docii- 
Euonta.  277;  lynrhlnir.  'JTIH;  nojiro 
arbnol    Hnpprpnm>d.   '-Hn. 

Cliarleatou  anil  IlamliurK  Rallroud, 
02. 

Cbarleitown.  Conrcnt  destroyed. 
32»-33L 

Cheraw,  175. 

Cberohe«a.  Georgia  aaserta  Juris- 
diction over  tbcni,  4.5-4A:  caae  nf 
Com  TaB»«fl,  4fl-i7:  Cherokpe  Na- 
UoD  m.  Oeorffla.  47-48;  arreat  and 
trUI  of  Worrester,  4fU-51. 

Cbnapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  Mob 
on.£n. 

Cheaterrllle.  174. 

Cblcago,  Speculation  In  town  lot^ 
3S7. 

Cblll.    Dollar  of.  legal  tender,  214. 

China  Grove.  173. 

Cbarrfaen.  Tn^ntmeot  of  free  ne- 
groea  by.  7fl-77;  action  of,  ou  antl- 
slaverv.  271-272.  280.  2EW:  In  Boa- 
Ion  r)o!it>d  to  ant  l-alavery  BO<.'le- 
tles.    471. 

Cincinnati.  Mob  sack  office  of  Ttae 
PbllanrhroplMl.  287-29f). 

Cinque,  one  nf  the  negroea  on  tbe 
AmitUtd,    Tried  for  piracy,  OOO-OOO. 


Clrpular.  The  Kpecle,  ordered  by 
Juckimu,  32il;  JackiwjQ  on,  ^7;  at- 
tcmiit  to  rescind,  378;  effect  of, 
3S)-3nO;  of  the  Barlnif**  on  aa- 
Humptluu  of   State  dvbta.   5.12-3.13. 

Clark.  Snpt.  of  Itidlans.  risked  by 
Intilann  In  search  of  n  Bible,  113- 
U3. 

Clay  County.  Mo.  Mormons  driven 
fniin   4r»4-4r».'S. 

Clay.  Henry.  Nominated  for  Preal- 
dout,  130;  drags  tbc  Bank  question 
Into  camMlgn,  134;  "the  South, 
th>.'  I*rettldeol,  and  the  Oevll,"  135; 
the  tariff  of  1832.  ISTr  138;  the 
Rank  Charter  vetoed.  139;  carlca- 
tiirt'd,  147;  electoral  vote  for,  151- 
iri2;  frames  a  comprauilse  tariff 
bni,  165-1(»;  MuT  the  Seaate  origi- 
nate sncb  a  bill?  Iti7;  bronirht  Into 
tbL*  Huuse  anrl  puMaed,  1R7-16S; 
feeling  lo  the  South  as  to  compro- 
mise, KM  1UD;  mures  riraolutlona 
of  cenaure  on  Jackson,  106-107; 
debate  OQ,  lt>7:  paaaed,  206-208; 
protest  of  Jackson,  200,  208;  on 
cxcIuhIuo  of  nntl-slarery  docn- 
tnentn  from  the  mall.  200;  on  antt- 
slavery  peililonx,  21>:t;  his  land  bill. 
S18-321;  illHiribullun  of  aurplua, 
Sil-'.i:i!i:  r'-wluiions  on  autl-sla- 
very,  48.V-4S7;  on  the  8ul)-treaHury 
bill,  40ri-4im;  xpeerh  on  ab<illtloQ, 
ril2;  "  I  had  rather  be  right  than 
be  Presldenl,"  512;  on  the  sob- 
ircasury  bill,  &46j  nomtnallona  for 
tbe  Presldencr.  oOl.  553.  650;  op- 
noaltion  of  Weed.  BM-666;  defeated 
In  Barrlaburg  Convention,  557;  hia 
letter  read  to  tbe  Coiiveuilou.  558; 
Whig  delegates  visit  him  at  Wash- 
ington. 550;  tbe  Whig  dinner  at 
Wasblneton,  SOO-KOO;  moves  repeal 
of  Kiib-trcasury  act,  504;  calls  for 
report  of  Innn  sales,  RIM;  speech 
on  meaning  of  Whig  vlciory.  RW- 
r>!tt;  iiUKwrr  of  Wright,  WKS;  Ben- 
ton Introduces  The  Log  Cabin 
Bin.  noO:  attempt  to  sutistltute 
Clay's   distribution    plan,   507;   op- 

Ksew  eonOrmatlon  of  Daniel  and 
ivea  the  chamber,  flOO:  on  office- 
seeking,  001:  announces  Whig 
programme.  630. 

Clenrwflter  Canal  In  Indiana.  Con- 
(lltlnii  of,   531. 

Clerical  Appeal.     The,  47;i. 

Cllnnh.  (lenernl.  On  Seminole  War, 
3X1:  defeated,  333;  abandons  Kort 
D.'nnc.  3.t4. 

Coachmakers  at   Albany  strike,  223. 

Co.ihulla.  Texas  separated  from. 
252. 

Coal-henvcrs  strike   In   Philadelphia. 

"Coffee  House  I>etter."  03a 

Coinage  Act  of  J834.  21.V215:  criti- 
cism of.  213-217. 

Coins     of     France,     Great 
Spain.    Porttignl.    Mexico,    ^.^.^lu- 
bU,     Braall,    made    legal    tender, 
214-21B. 

College.  Secro.  at  New  Baveo. 
77:   opposition   to,  77-78. 

Columbia.  Certain  coins  of,  legal 
tender,  214. 


BrttalD, 
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Comrt.  Cue  of  tbe  Kbooorr.  241- 
242. 

ComMCt.  I«  tbe  CouftJtnUoo  il, 
Zl-24.  27-30;  ftUillaoo  oh.  X3-M. 

CompromUe  of  U32.  Tltc  lA^lflS* 
167.  168;  tbe  Hontb  on,  1Q8-16B. 

Coofreu:  lioufle  of  ReprettenUUTCS. 
UuSalo-New  OrlMUi*  BUI.  84- 
S7;  Mar«Tllle  and  Loxloffton  Itead. 
37;  tbe  tariff,  37-40;  dvbate  on 
removal  ot  tbc  lodlaos.  42-i&:  re- 
port OD  loteroal  Improremeati.  61- 
B2;  aileui|i[  I'/  rvpt^l  tweoty-Qftb 
•ectluu  of  Judiciary  act.  5U-(}1;  tbe 
tariff  of  lt<3X  13V13S;  me««age  of 
1832,  156- UT:  JackaoD  aaka  for 
Force  Art.  163;  tbe  conipromlse 
tariff.  16T-16H:  bill  pAMcd,  168: 
declares  deposits  >*%_  18B;  on 
trouble  nrltb  PiuBce,  238:  on  r«c- 
oroltlnn  of  Texan,  206-207;  debate 
oD  recepiloD  of  aotlslsTerr  peil- 
tkiDS.  TH'-t-'Jani;  a  gng  resolution 
adopt(>d,  'JO^-'JV^;  on  admission  of 
Hlcblno.  304-307:  deposit  Mil 
paaseo,  323-323;  rl|;bt  of  petition. 
SSZ-^W;  couutlng  the  electoral 
Tote.  1887,  387:  panic  aeasloo.  1887, 
418:  aDtl-sUveiT  memorial  from 
Vermont,  487-488;  debate  on  Its 
rfMrelpt.  488;  Soatbern  members 
leave  tbe  cbaaiber,  488;  I*at(OD's 
sag  reaolutlou.  48S-168:  proieat  of 
Adams.  48lt.  490;  proiestt  from  tbe 
people,  400;  fnitn  Rtates,  4(¥>; 
Hoaae  of  Repreoeotailvps  refnsea 
to  consider  Btili-trr*flgur3*  bill,  4fl7; 
Il«publlfsn  nirinttcrH  Ikmuc  an  sil- 
dreas,  408:  Atbcrtua  reaolutloDS, 
&00-610:  Wise  on  tbe  reception 
of  antl-alarerjr  petUIoas,  MO-Qll; 
Van  Burcn's  mesitdfce  on  tbe  Aroos- 
took War.  510:  action  of  tlip  Hoiiso, 
fi]6;  contest  over  tbe  seat^  of  tlve 
New  Jersey  mL-mlierx.  534  o41:  Ibo 
President's  mesflttjie.  541  542;  Wise 
Intrudttci'M  a  Dt>w  gux  rHMolntloD, 
542;  Adams  mor<>3  an  amendment, 
542;  tbe  twenty  first  rule  adopted. 
542;  anb-tn^ssury  hill  pnxst^,  546; 
Van  BnrcQ'a  lust  aooual  niesaage, 
B8S-6M;  qnestlnn  of  nn  extra  »es- 
rion,  SOB;  extra  segjUan  ealled.  1840, 
602;  report  of  committee  on  Coro- 
Ilss  nffalr,  612-614;  Btrugglo  over 
twpnty-Qrst  nile  nt  extra  sesalon. 
G2&;  Tyler's  message.  62D;  tbe  Fla- 
cal  Bank  bill  pu«ted.  630:  and 
eetoed,  6M-632;  the  PlaesI  Cor- 
poration bill.  632-6:14:  dlMrlbtitlon 
of  lana  sales,  634-6.15:  veto  of  PIb- 
eal    Corporation   bill.    655-636. 

Connecticut.  Law  iig^alnut  netcro 
•ehools.  78:  criminal  law,  0.";  pro- 
scrlbea  small  notcH  of  Imnks,  218: 
Noyea  Academy,  2T7-2T8;  hanblnf: 
capital,  340 ;  uhv  of  KiirphiK  rere- 
nne,  354;  share  of.  557:  protests 
asalndt     Patton's     gag     resolution, 

ConNervntlvea.     Addreas  of  the  New 

York.   .V«~W6. 
Conntitutton,  The   Frlcftte.     Head   of 

Jackaon  cut  from.  226. 
Conntltntlon   of   tbe    TTnlted   States. 

Webster-Hayne       debate.       20-24; 


Cooper  oo.  a«-aS:  St«i«  Rlcktik 
27-30:  Hadtooo  on.  3»-M;  matn- 
tlon  to  amend.  5»:  J&ckaaa  o«  ta- 
tcrpnKAUon.  141.  1^:  Hontk  Ctoo- 
UcM  on,  laO:  Calhottn's  iiaatnMaaa. 
104:  Uraod/s.  IM:  Wcfwttc  ui 
Catbuan  debate.  10S. 

CoostitatJonAl  reform  In  MajTtaad, 
S;i-275. 

Coomlai.  Orcnlar  to,  oo  nUes  mb- 
pcn,  4M-423. 

Conventlona.  Tbe  KacSoo*]  BcMl>- 
llcan  of  1832,  119;  tbe  A^I-IU- 
aonlc.  120-127;  tike  tree-tcMe.  tXi- 
129:  tbe  Uriff,  129;  tbe  KatloMl 
BepubUcstt.  Ub-130:  tbe  mAdrwaa^ 
130-131:  the  Democratic.  143-lM: 
nnlltflcatlon  In  Sooth  ^rrffl, 
147-lSO:  call  for  Sontheni,  140: 
call  oppoaed  bj  Maaaachowct^ 
Obio,  Mlatfaalppl  lUcrUad.  170: 
D«mocnUc  NatloBftL  18as»  tO.; 
Anti'Maaonlc.  363;  WorfcUiciBeB's 
at  Utica,  STO:  Ohio  WUx,  413; 
antl'bank.  412-413;  New  Hamp- 
shire Repnblican,  413;  bnstoesa 
men's.  413;  bank  conT«-DtloD,  418- 
411);  Oblo  State,  550:  Pennvlvanla 
State.  551:  Tounx  Men's  at  Ttlea. 
5Q2:  Democratic  AaU-Maaonle,  G53: 
t^nlon  and  Bartnony,  553:  Con- 
servatlvt^s  of  New  York.  959:  Vlr- 
Klota  Wble.  556;  Qarrlibarv,  IBav, 
556-669:  ObtO  Wbl£,  564:  LlbeftJ 
Party,  667-670;  Toung  Men'a  Wlil» 
at  Baltimore.  570-572:  Democratic 
National,    1840,  672-573. 

CoOTenu  The  Uraalloe,  deatrored, 
228-231. 

Conventional  line  propcwd  u  oortb- 
eaxt  boaDrlary,  430.  431,  432. 

Convict  labor,  opposition  to,  101. 

Oonwayboro,   17t 

Cooper,  Peter.  Locomotive  bnllt  by, 
00. 

Cooper.  Thomas.  On  tb«  raloe  of 
the   Colon.   24-26. 

■'  CorkouUofl,"  227. 

Com  Tnssel.  Arrest  and  trla.1  of, 
46-47. 

Cos.  Hextean  General,  2SS,  254; 
cnptnreiL  265;  at  Sen  Aotonlo.  3S7. 

Cotton.  11*811  In  price  eansea  paale. 
300,  307;  apecnUilon  In.  SS4:  rlae 
in  price  aod  effect.  524. 

Connterfettlnit-     Pnnlabment  for,  OS. 

Court,  The  Supreme,  of  Tnlted 
States.  Case  of  Cherokee  NatloB 
VM.  Georiin.  47-18;  eoae  of  Wor- 
cester vs.  Georsla.  49-51:  la  It  a 
noal  arbiter?  164,  166^  170:  defied 
by  Oeorrfa,  177-1T8:  P.  V.  Daniel 
nppolnted  a  Justice.  509:  decision 
In    .^mfsfod    CARe,    HTKI. 

Cowdcrv.    Oliver.      Aids    Smith    in 

translntlne   the   Book   of  Honnon. 

103;    one  of   the   Three    Wltnawea, 

104. 
Orandnl?.     Prudence.       Opens    nerro 

Hrhnol.   78;   Imprisoned.    78-79. 
Crandflll,      Beoben.         Arrested      at 

W.i«blneton  as  an  abotltlonfat.  3TT. 
Creeks.  The.     Befuse  to  remore,  41; 

Oeorifla  selsoB  their  land.  41. 
Crime.     Punlabment  of,  D6-M. 
Criminals.     Treatment  of.  96-100. 
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Crltt^DiI^a.    John   J.     Attoraer'OeD- 

I'riil.    (K>1;    OD    ottlt!C'Svekltig,    001- 

turi:  renigmi,  U30;  liftler  uf  nrnlKtiu- 

tlou.   (Via 
Cruckctt,      D>Tld.       Killed     Ln     the 

Alamo,  207. 
OropplDS    Id    punliihmeDt   of    LTtme, 

06. 
"  Crow.  Cbapman,  t'row,"  5«7,  noli*. 
Currencr.     Uffert  of  ri'iuuval  uf  dv- 

posltfl  on.  ida-ios. 
Cuvhlnc.  Caleb.     Ueports  od  Orfjcoo, 

452,   4M. 
Custom  House,  to  be  pstabUHhiMl  lu 

Fort    Monltrle  If  uucewuirjr,  irt&. 
Cuatouu  rLH-vlptu.  1837,   1H3U,  021. 

Dade.  Uajor.  Attackcil  nod  maa- 
sacrvd.  333-333. 

DaaJfl,  Peter  V.  Appoluted  to  Hu- 
preiue  Court  bench,  ^"M;  opposl- 
Uon  ot  the  Whigs,  WO. 

Day.  The  ten-boar,  lOl-ltTA  221- 
223. 

Dayton.     Whig  rally  at.  BH6. 

[leatb  petuilty,  W. 

Deliate.  Thf  Webater-Hayne,  10-24; 
carried  uu  la  the  Senato,  2U-30; 
internal  Impravements.  34-AT;  thi- 
tariff,   37-40. 

Debt.  Imprlsoiinieot  for,  UO-100; 
aballtloD  of,  ItK):  Kuual  Klgbter^ 
opposed  to,  ItM);  Worlctonnen's 
Party  opposed  to,  100-101;  the 
natloQiil,    i>ul(J.   232. 

DebtH  of  the  States.  Amonnt  of 
PeiiL«ylvftnia*ii  debt,  5:f7-.^2U;  of 
MaryUud'H.  b-J»'^aO:  of  Ohio'a,  &30: 
of  ludhiuit'H.  r>30-rk31:  of  IltlQols'H, 
f»31-r>32:  of  Mtchlcan's,  r»32:  the 
question  of  assamptloo,   632-J^. 

DeclanitloD  of  ladepeudeoce.  The 
■nb-treasury  act  called  the  new, 
M7-M& 

Delaware.  Forblda  free  Dceroes  lo 
use  flrearma,  70;  brandluK  of 
rrlmliiala.  66;  nae  of  Hiirplus  reve* 
Doe.  35C;  ahare  of  revcDue.  350. 

Deleratlona.  Jacluou'a  reception  of, 
200-204. 

Democrat.  The.  Trades  Union 
paper.   S70,   note, 

Demorratle  lleptihllcan  Central  Cddi> 
mlttee  of  PpDnsylrsDla  call  for 
coDTeotlcD  to  aid  election  of  Har- 
rison. r>&i. 

Deposit  Bin.  Calhoun's  bill,  321: 
naued.  321:  in  the  nouae,  321- 
!t22;  reJolclugH  over  paiwaRe.  322- 
338:  conditions  of  deposit,  snO-STil ; 
action  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Georgia,  351;  uses  made  of  tbe 
money  by  the  Stales.  302  STn: 
amoaot  recelred  by  each  State, 
SC& 

Deposits.  Rumor  of  removal  uf.  isr>: 
applIcntloQB  for,  16S:  Keodall's 
letter,  18&-166:  Jatksoa  eoaBalts 
the  Cabiuet,  186;  MeLaoe  made 
Secretary  of  State.  187;  Duane, 
Secretary  of  Trfawory,  187;  Ken- 
dall Tlitts  State  banks,  188:  qoes- 
tlon  of  tmmedlnte  remoral,  188- 
189:  Cabinet  eonsnlted,  INU;  paper 
read    to    the    Cabinet.    18»  IIIO;    re- 

moTtl  •nuonocfd.  IBl:  Doaoe  re- 


fuses to  obey  and  Is  remoTed,  11*2; 
Tauey  Secretary  of  the  Troosury, 
1U2;  JarkHou  UirfcuilM  rfmoTol,  UC; 
Clay  moves  vote  of  ci-osure.  ia&- 
197,   205  207:   bill    lo   rfgulat*?.   213. 

Delroit.  Land  sale  reveniie,  .^38; 
cxpf'ditiuu  from,  airnlUHt  Canada. 
44i^43 

Ulrktrsoti,   Mahlon,  f'lOD. 

Dk'kerHou.  M.  Seeretary  uf  tbe 
Navy,  3it», 

Dlckerson,  Philemon.  Appointed 
lilMtrlft   JudKO.   5WflOO. 

iHnnr-r.     The  Jf(TerfH>D,  .^1  33. 

i>lfilri'!4H  |H!tltluuH  lu  (tuntcresa,  llHt- 
2U0;  dlslrLtiJt  uf  Ibf  i\iMtr  lu  Nt'W 
Vork   and    I'blluflehihlii,   .Hid. 

UlstrlbDtloD.  Cluy  s  hill  lo  dis- 
tribute hiud  snlt-A.  SlH-'Ul:  bill  lo 
distribute  surplus  uiitwi^.  321-323; 
bill  to  diHlrlbiilf  laud  Kales,  87N; 
to  distribute  surplus  ou  Junuary  1. 
1H3K,  378;  of  land  «ale«.  mi;  Tyler 
fnvors,  «Jii;  bill  to  dlitlrihutf  land 
K.iti'H  passes  Seonle,  UW;  and  the 
HniixP,    U34-fUo. 

DIhUIoI  of  Columbia.  Pt>tltioos  lu 
Concresa  for  abolition  ot  slaver/ 
In,  2T2,  2!H-2lKl,  ;wj-388,  401).  470. 
477  471);  Vorwoat  on,  480-481;  Cal- 
Iinim'H  resulutlotiB.  482—183;  Nor- 
vi'll'H  4Ha;  Morris,  484;  McKean. 
484;  (;iiiy.  4jO-487:  debnte  on  Wr- 
mont  uiemorinl.  488:  Paiton's  gag 
resolutl'iu,  4HS-4M»;  AdamH*  pn>- 
test.  4bIt-490;  protests  from  the 
people  and  the  States.   490. 

Divorce  of  bank  and  State,  410-418. 

Dollars.  Of  Mexico.  Ceuirul  Amer- 
ica, Peru,  Chill,  and  Bratll,  legal 
tender.  214-21&. 

Doulphau.   A.   W..  467. 

iKirr,  Thomaa  W.  On  notl  slavery 
laanes,  470. 

Drayton,  William.  Opposed  to  se- 
cession, CI:  active  against  nalll- 
flcatlon,   103, 

Dresser.  Amos.  Lynched  at  -Nash- 
vine.  277. 

Dry  Dock  Bank.  Huapends  In  Nfw 
York  City,  3U9. 

Dtiune,  W.  J.  Appointed  Secretary 
of  Treasury.  18i ;  nollfled  Ebut  de- 
posits are  to  be  reiunved.  188;  te- 
moTBi  ordered,  IHl;  refuses  to  obey 
luui    Is    rpiiiove^i.    MK£. 

Dunbar,  John.  Mlsitlonary  lu  Or**- 
gou.  449. 

Dorfee,  Amos.  Kllird  In  the  attack 
on  the  Caroitne,  441. 

"  B  Plnrlhos  Unnm  "  omitted  from 

coins,  215. 
Rarle,      Thomas.        Nominated      for 

Presldeul,  570. 
East    Feliciana.     Offers   reward   for 

delivery  of  Tappan,  280. 
Eaton.  Secretary   of   War.     Scandal 

concerning   bis   wife,   120:  resigns, 

Etect'lons  of  1838.  State  and  Con- 
gresslonni,  40&-A00;  Sewnrd  and 
Marcy  questioned,  EjOO;  Lincoln 
questioned,  noo;  the  contest  lo 
Miitnf,  nOI;  lu  Pennsylvania,  noi- 
003:    the   Buckabot    war.   000-008: 
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nruml  Seal  Wor  In  New  Jeney. 
TdJS  liM. 

Klectora  of  PrceildeDt.  How  clioavD 
Id  1633,  151;  popular  rule  tor.  152: 
electoral  vulv,  151.  371;  cuuDlltu 
in  1837,  'J87:  dutea  for  cbulce  of. 
IM*},  rXT-SWi  uud  uole. 

Klllott,  Commodurc  Puts  head  of 
JnckiwD  on  frigate  Convtilw^ion, 
220. 

EIIU.  E*owbBUD.  8eDt  to  Mexico, 
270. 

KllmAkcr,  Amos.  N'omlnated  by 
Autl-Hasoos  for  Tlcc-presldeut, 
127. 

ICItulrn.  Ueoesee  CoDf(.>reav« 

motibfd,  4d3. 

Kmnoclpatlon.  Debate  ou,  Id  Vlr* 
Itlnlii,  7tt. 

CmuoclpBtorf  'J^'i:  editor  of.  In- 
dicted br  UrBDd  Jary  Id  Alibamu, 
287;  ilellKbtt^d  witb  DomlDatloo  of 
Bnrrlsou.  oOO. 

fMComiuM.     The  Bchooner,  242-24H. 

t:quul  RltrhttTK.  Dtfumuiiti  of.  100: 
aueutiou  Van  Burt<u,  304.  3Ai»:  dloe 
ft.  M.  JobtiHOtt,  3ft*;  called  -  Lim-o- 
fucoM,"  3ttQ-a66;  ticket  in  New 
York,  368-306;  publish  n  new^i- 
pnper.  370,  note;  Liiujie  rlut  la 
New   York.   3fH-303. 

ETttDKcllvt.  The  Oberlln.  on  Barrl- 
ifou^  uoniloHtlon,  Ml. 

Uwlnc>  Thomuft,  Secrciarj  of  the 
Treuaury,  Wll:   re*«l)fDt»,  ti3.i. 

Kraminer,  The  iMndon.  Ou  the  Caro- 
Uue  uffalr.  QIT. 

RxpuD^iDK.  BeDtuD  moveM  to  vx- 
punifi*  Tute  of  eeDHure,  235;  Trier 
rufiutea  to  vote  for.  and  reKlgnit 
Senatomblp,  312-313;  nctloDB  of 
Staten  on.  diirfng^  ]!!Ct:>-.1tl.  312: 
Bentou  reMiliitloua,  313  314:  de- 
bate on.  3l4-air>:  laid  on  table, 
316;  aaaln  Introdnced.  3tHi;  de- 
Iwttd,  881;  the  censure  expunged. 


Fallarea.  In  New  Orlrana,  308,  805; 
In  New  York.  SS>3,  3U5,  8U6;  In  the 
South,  SdO. 

FnlrOeld,  Gorernor  of  Mnloe.  Ac- 
tion Id  the  Ari>ORt<K>k  Wnr,  Mli, 
ri|4.  .'-.15.   016,  51T.  518. 

Fanenll  unll.  Uw  refused  for  a 
lAiVfjoy  in>>morlal   DirptlcK,  477. 

Fannin.  ColoneL  Fight  of.  at  Go- 
liad.  2.'>8;    maasarre  of.   2."»& 

Far  West,  Mo.  The  Mormuu  town, 
406,  457.   403. 

FederalliiiQ.  HnrrlRon  charged  with, 
078. 

riuanclnl  distress.  1839.  524:  specie 
pnrmeDt  auspended  In  rbiladol- 
pbla,  02A:  anspenaloD  becomes  letQ' 
eral.  &26:  causes  aialraed.  525-&27: 
KQSpenBlon  In,  1640,  023;  lefrallaed 
In  aevernl  f^tatex.  624;  stay  laws, 
024;  of  MUalasippl.  624-027;  of  Illl- 
nulK,  (S2H:  of  (JrnrRla,  628. 

Fiscal  Bank.  The  bill.  eSO-ASl : 
paaaed,  tiSO;  the  relo.  031:  acenea 
aronnd  the  White  i^ouw,  682;  and 
elsewhere,  6.%;  attempt  to  pass  It 
orer  the  Teto.  63^. 


Fliacal  Corporation.  The  bill  frmnctf. 
«£.'  633:  the  bill  lu  the  Uouae,  etX: 
paiHH.'*  Hoa»e  and  Seaaie.  S34:  the 
reto,  035:  resignatloo  of  the  Serre^ 
larlea,  esS;  aJdreM)  of  Wblr  Con 
cr««siuen,  634;  I>eitiocrauc  re- 
TolLinns,   G36. 

Pink.  Wlltjur.  Calls  for  mlasionarlv* 
to  ibe  Indians.  113;  Jason  A  Dan 
lei  Lee  vent,   113. 

Flag  of  thp   Canadian  Patriota.  tST^ 

Florida.     Seminole   War   lo.   32&'331. 

Flour.     Imported.  34U:  price  of.  SW: 
acarclly    of.    390-3til:    ri«    In    New 
York.  3»l-a»3. 

Fly.  Kavages  of  the  HeMlftB,  1S»^, 
3fiO. 

Foot'a  reaolntioD  on  pnbllc  tanda. 
11;  Benton  on.  11-13:  Haynr  oa. 
13-16;  groat  debate  on,  IS. 

Force  Act.  Jackson  aaks  for.  163; 
reported,  debated,  and  passed,  ItM- 
16T;  pnHnes  Senate.  lut»:  uulUfled 
by  Hontb  Carolitia,   174. 

Forsyth.  John.  8eaatur  from 
Georgia,  burned  lu  efflgy,  17o:  ou 
distress  petii  lona,  20.*;  on  the 
Michigan  iKinndJtry  diapute,  347, 
248;  on  aid  to  the  Texana,  302. 
265;  on  tbe  Maine  boundary,  AtU 
432,  433;  ou  the  case  of  tbe  Aart- 
Mtad,  607.  600;  on  the  CantiitM  af- 
fair. Oil  012. 

Fort    ilulse.   44>l. 

Fort   Brooke.  332. 

Furt  CoIvUle,  44H. 

Fort  Drone.  333,  834. 

Fort   George.  44*. 

Fort  Glttflon,  330. 

Fi>rt   Hall,   447.  44S. 

Fori  King,  330,  332. 

Fort  Melg«.     Whig  rally  at,  MS. 

Furt  Moultrie.  I.'udtum  hoiiae  to  be 
remoTod  to.  If  neceaaary.  1S>; 
treaty  of.  330,  331. 

Fort  Msqnally.  448. 

Fort  Okanogan,  448. 

Fort  Vanconrer.  108:  describei],  447. 

Fort   Wullii   Wallu.  443. 

Fort   Wllllftiij.  44S, 

Forward.  Waller.  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  636. 

Fox,  Minuter  from  Great  Britain. 
Agreement  regartllng  troubleM  lu 
Maine,  017-078;  correspondence  re- 

f:nrrllnR  Ibe  AmUtad,  600;  rcgnrd- 
i\a  M)'[a-<hI  and  the  Carr>tii»e,  ClO- 
012.   Ol4-fi]5,  018  RI9.  021. 

Frnnre.  Certain  colnK  of  legal  ten- 
der, 214;  trouble  with,  orer  pay- 
lueiit  of  Indeinnlly,  238-^1;  Jaok- 
Bon's  raetwmge,  200-300:  Francfr 
offenUed,  300-302;  Great  Britain 
mediates,  302;  indemnity  paid,  903. 

Free-trade  ConTentlon,  12T-120. 

French    rnilrle.  448. 

Friends  of  the  Cnlon.  Convention 
of,  on  abolition,  409. 

Fnlton  Line,  The.  MtcblgaD  boon* 
darv  dispute.  243  24*.t,  S04. 

Furniture.  Opposition  to  foreign- 
made,   101,  221. 

Gog  reaolntlon.  Hoase  of  Represeni- 
ativea  refnaes  to  rec«lve  aboUiJoB 
petltlona.  291-296,  38S-388;  protcvt 


of  MusicbaBCttB,  467;  Patlou'i 
rvBolutloD  iDlrvduccd  aud  rarrled, 
48S-480;  protests  Bgolusi,  frum  ttie 
p««ple,  4VO:  Atherton'B  resolutlous. 
nOV-filO;  Wlh*>*a  ivsoluti.niH,  T.IO- 
511:  twentr-HrHl  rule  adopted.  M2: 
■ttempi  to  repeal.  t;29. 

Oala«8,  GeoLTAl.  Ou  Texao  frootlrr, 
2«7-260;  In  Black  Dawk  W«r,  328- 
32Si:  IQ  S«Dilnol«  War,  333. 

Gaiublenf.  Suld  to  H4Tvlce  Id  Vir- 
Kiiiln.    r^:    lu    TiMiuetMifo.    583. 

(>inul)llD)C  io  KturkM,  Meeting  Id 
rtilladflptiln    to    cotulder,    33»-530. 

U»rlnn<l.  Hu)fb  A..  Clerk  of  tbe 
House  of  Ut'preMeatfltlves.  Action 
of.    In    tbe    Uroud    Seul    War,    £kM, 

OHrrUou,  W.  [^  JoIom  Laodr,  72; 
fstabllNhfH  The  LtbiTutor,  73;  de- 
nouncfd  In  the  South,  74:  GeorBls 
Bei8  a  price  on  tilm,  75:  lDtt>rc-at 
In  uesru  ttebouli».  77-78:  UobUed  in 
Dostou,  2»4-L!82. 

Gedupjr,  Lt.-<'uaimiinder.  Seise*  tbe 
AmiMad,  tiOS. 

*■  0#-n<.Tal  Mum,"  Harrltoo  so  called, 
EMM. 

(ieDi>se«  Oonft'tvuci*  mobb«<l  at  K1- 
mlrn,  4D3. 

(l^orffetowD.  174. 

<iW>rgpli>wo  Corporation  iHSuea  small 
vbnoKf  Doteit.  402. 

Uf^rfflA.  S»ls«8  Creek  lnnd«,  il : 
quarrel  wltb  tbe  Cheroketti.  iC^- 
46:  onto  of  Corn  ThmcI.  46-17: 
Cherokee  Nation  r«.  Georgia,  47- 
48;  caae  of  Worcewler,  4K~51;  on 
nnlUAcatlon,  IM:  Heta  a  price  on 
Garrlaon'a  bead,  75 ;  deflea  Sd- 
preme  Court  In  Grave's  cast*.  177; 
gnrernor  of.  on  nlMtlltlonlRtA,  2Kd: 
use  of  Burpitifl  revt'Uiio,  S.'jti. 

Germany.  Character  ol  ImtulgrantR 
from,   424-425. 

Glddtncv,  Joabua  H.  Elected  to 
ConfreBS.  fiC7. 

Gideon  it  ea,   M. 

Gilpin.   U.   V.     Rejected  hf  Senate, 

Gold  Art.  Coinage  act  of  1834,  213- 
•2i:*:  rrltlc-lHm  of  coins.  215-216. 

Goliad,   massacre  at,  358. 

GoroHtlxa.  Mexican  minister,  pro* 
tent  of.  2(10-270;  learea  the  coun- 
try.   270. 

Goremment.  Theories  of,  21-24: 
27-90;  threats  of  Hecestslon,  30-40: 
Calhonn's  resolutions,  l&t;  Grun- 
dy's re«olntlons,  KM. 

Graduation  of  prU-e  nf  nnldlc  lamls 
proposed  by  Clay  of  Alabama,  &06. 

Oranr^r,  Francis.  Votes  for  Tlce- 
Prealdenl,  371;  Poatmanter  Gen- 
em  I.  601. 

Gravea.  James,  an  Indian  tried  for 
murder:  ficor)>ln  (tedes  Huprcme 
Court  In  bis  raw,   177-17K. 

Great  Britain.  Immigration  from, 
79:  aailsta  emlgnintfl.  80;  eaicer- 
nevs    of    people    to     leave,    81-82: 

fiBUpen  sent  from,  83:  coins  of. 
eval  lender.  214:  sluv(«  cast  on 
her  shoro  llhrrated.  241-243:  me- 
dia tea  In  dispute  vrlfb  Prance. 
802;  00  tbe  Maine  boundarr.  42&- 


434 :  latervenes  la  Amtatud  caie, 
000;  demaoda  release  of  McLeod* 
OlO-Oi::,  614-615,  6U:  uroapect  of 
war  wltb.  617-418:  Webster  an- 
swers  Fox,  6l8-«in. 

tireelj',  Ebeneser.  Arreated  at 
UadiiwaHka,   4M3-4:f4. 

GriTlci".  Horace.  Edits  Tbe  Lof 
Cabin,  577. 

Grveubow,  Robert.  8ent  to  Mexico 
tn  demand   redreos,   4rtH-43ft. 

Grtmkfi  HlirterH,  4T1. 

Gruudy,  Felix.  On  tbe  bank  lasue, 
7:  resulullons  on  the  Cnnstltntlon, 
1tt4;  proposes  to  hkc  imrplUB,  308- 
800;  Instructed  to  vote  for  ant»- 
treasury   bill  and   repUeH,   400-407. 

HamlltOQ.  Jamea,  Jr.  Calls  special 
session  of  Konth  Carolina  leals- 
latare,  140;  pnr^ldes  over  nulU- 
licatlou  cuiireniiuu,  140.  locfwoee 
on  nntUOi-iillon.  ir>.1:  siHToeiled  iiy 
Uajrne,  IGO;  moves  to  suttpend  or- 
dlOSUCe,    17J. 

Hard   thnes.    11*2-206.   220-221. 

UarrlKbtine  Cunveutluu,  JH30.  Called, 
551;  prot>eetllnf[8  uf.  ."uMl-WiO;  Har- 
rlsuu  aud  Tyler  uinnlusied,  N07, 
658. 

Harrison,  W.  H.  Nominated  for 
Prealdent.  300  361;  by  Antl-Mo- 
sons.  302:  upihjhUIuu  to,  303:  quea- 
ttoned.  3C3;  defeated.  371;  Ohio 
WhiK  CouYentlttn  t-uli  fur  htti  nomi- 
nation, 412;  nominated  by  Demo- 
cratic Antl-Masonlc  Couventlon, 
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border  troubles.  621-622:  proela- 
matlon  of  Tyler,  023;  not  fcullty, 
C2.^ 

Mrlrfod,  Rev.  Mr.  Arrested  !n 
Cherokee  country,  CO  and  note. 

McNab.  Colotiel  A.  A.  Occtiples 
Chlppeiva,    438;   tends   n   party  to 


destroy  the  CaroHne,  439;  tniniliv 
of  tbe  Caroline,  439-441. 
Machlachlan.   Jamen.     British    War- 
den of  Madawftoko,  selxed  by  Maine 

aiilhorilles,   TtlTt. 

Mackenzie,  W.  L.  Leader  in  Pa- 
triot War.  434;  receptloo  at  Buf- 
falo, 435;  at  Navy  Island,  437-438; 
arrested    442 

Madairaska,  429,  433.  M3;  agree- 
ment with  Great  Britain  coooent- 
lue.  517 -Ma 

Matilson,  Jamca.  On  tbe  CoDvUtS' 
tlon,  .3»-34. 

Mad)»un  llailroad  tn  Indiana.  Cob- 
dUion  of.  531. 

Mubuu,  John  U.  Tried  for  slare- 
Bleallng,  490-&O0;  effect  on  Ohio 
elections,  500. 

MalL  The  Cnlted  SUtea,  robbery 
of.  94-05;  carriage  of.  on  8uuday 
uppoaed,  9&-86;  antl-nlaverr  du<M|  ' 
ments  staat  from.  274-:!76.  ZTV 
279;  action  of  tbe  SUtea.  28«-28T:] 
Jackson  on  exclusion,  288;  ectloo 
of  Senate.  2SS-29L 

Maine.  Proscribes  small  notes  of 
bnnks,  21H;  speculation  in  timber 
Und,  XMl,  337;  banklni;  capltul. 
340;  use  made  uf  atirplus  revenue, 
352;  uorlbeast  bounoary  dl«pute, 
429;  border  tronble.i.  429-l.'ft):  con- 
ventional line  proj>OHed,  430,  431. 
432:  rc8olntlons  of.  430.  432,  433; 
arrest  of  (Jrt-ely.  4:i3-431:  the 
Aroostook    War.  &13-&18. 

Marcy,  W.  L,  Governor,  of  New 
XorK,  approves  recall  of  small 
notes,  218;  questioned  by  the  alMh 
lltlonista,  SOO:  his  answer,  DOO. 

MurHClllalse  Uymn.  &aag  at  Bof- 
fnln.  43.V 

Maryland.  Proscribes  small  note 
of  banks,  219:  banking  capit 
340;  Internal  tniprurenients,  31 
846;  use  made  of  the  surplus  rev 
nue,  355:  share  of,  3S6;  stmn 
for  constitutional  amendment,  .T 
374;  erection  of  State  Senate.  374- 
375:  State  debt,  &29:  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Rovemor.  &29  r>30;  ac- 
tion of  the  lefflslaturp,  5.W. 

Mason,    Jeremlan.     Cbarffes   sfoln . 
hfs  manaKement  of  branch  of  Bank' 
of  raltf>d  States,  4. 

Musoii.  Joiiij  Y..  599. 

Mflssachnaetts.  Law  against  lull- 
ing panpers.  83;  state  of  the  pria 
ons.  97:  debtum  In,  90;  abolftloWa 
of  imprisonment  for  debt.  10ft; 
Worklntfmen's  Party,  ini:  li'Kb<U 
tore  on  slavery,  297;  bauklsie  i'lipl- 
tal.  340:  ns«  made  of  the  surplus 
rpveniie,  3r>;i-3r<4;  on  alien  puapers, 
423-424;  reRoiutloos  on  Maine 
boundary.  430,  432,  433:  protests 
aejAlnst     Patton's    gag    resolntion. 

Mechanics.  Convention  at  Utica, 
221. 

Memorials.  For  relief  from  flaan- 
clal  dlslreas.  1834,  190-200;  Jack- 
son   on,    201-204;    debate    OO,    301- 

2oe. 

Meaaages  of  the  Preoldenta.  Jack' 
flOD'a  message.  1829,  8-10;  mr»Bce 
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of  1830.  QT:  of  1S31.  131;  veto  of 
bank  bill.  13»-]41:  of  1833.  !&&- 
157:  of  1K33.  1W5;  1*CM.  2:U:  Inut 
aimual  inetiKaiti^  oC  JaikBou,  316; 
OD  troiibU-  wltti  Mi^xlcu.  ^70;  Vau 
Burt'o'tt  to  speelul  s(.*»slou,  413- 
41Q:  OD  sub-treaiury,  4M:  on 
Arooatook  War,  SIO:  uf  lS3d,  MI- 
MS;  of  IMV,  NC-OIH;  of  Tyltr. 
628. 

MetlHMllst  Cburcb.  Baltimore  Con- 
feroDCP  OD  Incendiary  docmneotH, 
2»0;  Clucluniitl  CVafervDce  ou  abo- 
mioQlsui.  200. 

llexico.  L'crtHlD  coins  of,  It^nl  tea- 
d«T.  214;  troulile  with  Teia».  'Jltl- 
2&2;  Santa  Anna  dlctalur,  2&:J-r>3: 
war  wltb  Ttfxaa.  253-259:  protMta 
araluat  aid  to  TPiuaH,  202,  M9- 
270:  ber  minister  Icuygii,  270;  Bills 
aeot  to,  270:  Jiickfion's  mciuago  on, 
870:  Ilotue  rfttulutlonii  ou,  371}; 
Senate  rfsoliitluuo.  ;tNJ:  Kills  a]>- 
polated  nilnlnler  to.  4M;  C!r<^nbow 
sent  with  MhI  of  irrlpvunrcH,  iM- 
4&0:   offeM   to   arbltrnte,   -(.'iMtin. 

UlcblKKD.  Territory  extended.  213; 
Toltldo  War.  Ixrumtury  dlHpute 
with  Ohio,  243  249:  iipiHIes  for  ad 
mliuilnn  hk  a  Htate.  30;t;  dehnte  on, 
In  tbe  Spna  te,  31)3^  ;i04 ;  In  1  he 
Honse.  3M-.^)07:  action  of  Mlc-hlfcnn 
on  adnilMloD,  307:  banking  cnpltul, 
340:  Uilernai  Improvement  a,  3&0: 
uie  of.  3oT;  »hiire  of  Miirpliift  rw- 
emie,  RT^l;  an  to  eonnllnR  biT  ele«'- 
toral  rote,  887;  wild-cat  banking 
In,   405^08:   State  debt.   E132. 

MldnlKht  Judgefi.  Van  Biiren  up- 
{KtlnlK  Datitfl  SiiprciDp  Court  jnii*- 
tlce,  GW:  opposition  of  the  WhLtTH. 
SO0:  Olckcreion  appointed  DldtHot 
Jndxe,  noo. 

Mlnft.  Aloiander,  Jr.  Eqaal'Illibts 
leader,  3Sf2. 

••  Mint   I>ro|i8,   Benton's,"  215. 

Mlaslaitlupl.  Banklnn  capital,  S40: 
Qie  of  surplus  revenue,  350:  panic 
of  1837  In,  888;  flDODclal  dl«tre«s 
of,  624-825:  relief  measnrea.  tKV- 
626:  the  State  baokrnpt.  620-627: 
nneetloD  ot  repudiation,  GUT, 

MiMoarl.  The  Mormons  In.  106: 
comer-atone  of  Zioo  laid,  100;  peo- 
ple of  JarkNon  County  attack  the 
Mormona,  10(>-107;  Mnrnion  War. 
tM0-2S0:  Mornion«  drlvpii  from  tbe 
SUte,  454~4ria 

lllaaourl  RepiiblleanB.  On  Lovejny 
murder,  477. 

Mob«,  «MW.  96.  227-233.  273-275.  277. 
278,  2ft4-285,  2S&-286.  207-2118; 
PeflDtylTftnIa  IIhII  destroyed,  490- 
408:  aotl-BlOTery.  403. 

Uohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad,  ftl, 
80. 

UoDey.  Famine  caused  by  removal 
of  dcpoalts,  102-103;  colnafe  act. 
18S4.  31^316:  amiUI  note*  of  banks 
pro«eribed,  217-220;  nrlc«  of.  341; 
price  of  In  1830.  524-h25. 

Monroe,  Jam?!).  Nominated  for  Con- 
aresR  by  Nntlve  .*merlc»nt(.  3fiH; 
decllnea.  368;  by  Equal  Rlghters. 
360. 


UoralH,  Public  Bonday  malls,  D&- 
06:  masked  balls,  06;  nude  statnes, 
It6;  condlllOQ  of  thv  Jails,  06-08; 
puulabmeut  of  crlminaK  Oft-00; 
tn*atment  of  debtorn,  90  100. 

Mormon.   The   Book  of.   102-lM. 

Mormonlsm.  Jojicph  Smith,  Jr.,  102: 
tbe  golden  platett.  103;  the  BiMk  of 
Mormon.  103-lt»4;  the  rbnrrh  or- 
Kanlsed.  104;  tbe  Klrtland  settle- 
ment, 106;  mlaslonnrlcH  to  tbe  In- 
diana. I05-1W»;  Id  Missouri,  106; 
attacked,  loe-lO?;  trouble  In  Mia 
sourl.  240-2riO:  anti  Mormon  meet- 
tnc  at  Liberty,  454:  Mormon  Ini- 
tnlKnitlon  ujipotted,  4.VI;  Iber  agree 
to  leare  Clay  County.  465:  re- 
moval to  Koy  County.  4^-406; 
Klrtluud  8<R-U-ty  Autl-BnnkluK 
Co.,  45*1;  Ailnm-oudl-Abmnn  fonna- 
M,  4.Vi;  trouble  at  Gallatin.  4ft7; 
the  appeal  to  arm*.  457-458:  K«r 
West  cnpturetl,  4riS:  Smith.  Itlg 
don,  nud  uibi-rs  Indicted,  458;  the 
fliKbt  to  Quincy,  458. 

Morning  Star.  The,  a  Mormon  news- 
paper.    OOlce  of,   sacked,  340. 

Morris  Canal  end  Banking  Co.,  S3l, 
532. 

Moultrie,   Kurt,   154,    155. 

Mount  Benedict,  ConTent  on.  de- 
stroyed, 328-231. 

NashTlIle.  AmoR  Oresiwr  lynched. 
277;  Vlitllanfe  Committee  urge  no 
trade  with  Tappan.  281. 

National  RcpuMloans.  Tbe  call  for 
n  convpntton,  110:  convention  belil, 
120-131. 

Native  Amerlcnnlsiu.    Rise  of,  84-85;  < 
support    niirrltton,   362;    the  party  ' 
In  New  York.  307;  In  New  Orleana,  ' 
387;   In    New    York,    868;   Dumlnat*  I 
Monroe  for  Congress,  308;  asaocU* 
tlon   formed   at   Wasblngton,   42H: 
riot    In    Boston,   428-420;    memorial 
to  Congreaa,  429. 

NaturallaatloD.  Demand  for  8 
change  In  tbe  law,  428;  memorial 
lo  Congress,  429. 

Navy  islnnd.  Occupied  In  tbe  Pa- 
triot   Wnr,  438  439. 

NegropH.  Thp  Tree.  Walker's  appeal 
to,  70-72.  74:  Vlrtrlnln  ordeni  re- 
mnvnl.  75;  Delawnrp  forhlds  thrm 
nr^arma,  TG;  trputmi*nt  of.  In  Bos- 
ton, 76;  In  Hertford.  76;  In  Con- 
necticut. 77-78;  the  Canterbury 
School.   78-70. 

New  England  Aotl-Slavery  Society 
excluded  from  Boston  cbarcbes, 
471. 

Newgate  prison,  07. 

New  Hampshire.  Srotilt  notes  of 
banks  proscribed.  2irt:  nse  made  of 
surplus  revenue,  3ri2-35;i;  Involnn- 
tnry  wervlt'c  for  crluio,  574,   nntp. 

New  Haven.  Attempt  tn  found  A 
negro  training  srhool  tn.  77-78. 

New  Jersey.     Small   notea  of  baskiJ 
proserlbed.     315;    uw    of    snrplq*' 
revenue,    355;     share,     356;     Brood 
Seal  War.  508-509:  contest  over  I  he 
Ave  memlwrs  In  Congress.  534-.'t41, 

Npw  Orleans.  Sympntny  for  Teiao, 
261.  2«2;    New  Orleans  nray.  263: 
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supptlcft  from,  264,  300;  scarcltr 
of  speclo,  'Ml;  Natlre  Amerlcsus, 
3»7:  panic  of  1837  In.  393,  3»G,  396; 
Dina  11 -change  notes,  402,  note. 

New  York  City.  ImmlgraDtn,  7».  83; 
riots,  86;  marked  tmlin  opno»4>il, 
Wi;  prisons  tn,  97;  autinulllflca- 
tloD  uiM'tlng.  158;  ntrlkcs,  22^1; 
WhiB  Tlctory.  224  rilf;  mobs,  '^2; 
sympathy  for  Ti'inN.  ItiO;  post- 
iitn^tiT  r('fij»i(>i4  to  dlHtrlbuto  autl- 
slnveiy  docnments,  :27H-27n;  rew>In- 
tlona  of  public  raeptlnj:  on,  270; 
Kqual  Rioters.  S64;  ttio  Lorofoco 
Party,  3&-366:  Nullve  Auierkrta, 
302.  3C7;  norulcate  Monroe.  368: 
charter  elertloo.  IH-'WI,  mw-3til»; 
trial  of  tlie  tullnrR.  3iW  .'HO:  dlit- 
tres*.  39;  flour  riot,  301-303;  the 
panip  of  1K37.  :i!H-:«t.'i,  3l»a.  397- 
308,  300^(H>:  fimall  obunf;^  uotvs, 
404.  40C:  arrlrfil  of  panpors,  420- 
427;  Fanny  Wright  mohbPfl.  4P3. 

New  York  Gn««?tle,  On  tht?  burning 
of  Pennsylvania  Hall.  402. 

New  York  State,  nallroada  In.  90. 
91,  92:  ImprlnonmeDt  nf  women  for 
debt  abolished.  00;  debtors  Id.  90; 
Imprlaonment  for  debt  abollabed, 
100;  Workingmen's  Party.  100-101; 
GriURl  RlgbterH,  100;  small  notex  of 
banks  proBerlbed.  215;  banking 
capital,  S40:  use  of  anrptus  reve- 
nue. :i^>:  ahnre.  3S6:  Seward  aud 
Man-r  questioned,  500:  Wrlcht  on 
the  border  tronblen,  RIH-MD;  roldn. 
510;  prisonors  taken  at  Prtwolt 
released.  rilt>:  anti-rent  war.  020- 
5U3:   trial  of  MeL*od.  aKMtSt. 

Newspapers.  Labor  Joamals,  101. 
370.  rote. 

North  rnrollna  on  nnllinenllon,  Rfl; 
Governor  of.  uu  nulliflcallou,  67; 
resolution  ou  llbemtlon  of  slnves 
Id  British  Weat  Indies.  242.  note; 
ni»e  of  surplus  revenue,  3Ah;  absre, 

ssa 

Northen»tern  Boundary.  Border 
troubles,  429*430;  resolutions  of 
Malue  and  MuHi^ai-fauwttH.  430; 
a  comtnlftslon  proposed,  4;iO— 131; 
quesllona  to  be  set  tied,  431;  ron- 
reotlonal  line  propfined.  430,  431. 
432;  reiolutlons  of  Mnlne  and  Mb)«- 
saehusetla.  4.'i0.  4.12-t.'«:  arretrt  of 
(5re<'lT.  433-1.14;  thy  Aroostook 
War,  513-518 

Not^a.  Attempts  to  stop  circnifltlon 
of  small  notes.  217-220. 

Noycs  Aeademy.  The  bulldlne 
mored  oat  of  Canaan  because  ne- 
RToea  were  received.  277-278. 

Nude  sladieK  proserlbed,  OB. 

NuIUflcntloD.  r>rayton  on,  .M;  Bnyne 
fin,  ril-I'i2:  the  nrens  of  South  Caro- 
Ilnn  on,  ri2-r.3;  Poinsett  on.  M; 
JaclcflOD  on,  EV);  South  Cnroiiua  left- 
iRlattirp  on.  56;  Oeorgla  and  North 
Carolina  on.  M:  uMiirnallou  of 
Federal  Bovernraent  denounced, 
02-03;  dinner  to  Governor  Hamil- 
ton, M:  tn  MeDotHe.  64-65: 
Fourth  of  July  celebration,  65-66; 
Jackson's  letter.  GO;  leslslatore  of 
floath  Carolina  on  the  letter.  GA- 
«T;   Alabama,    North  Carolina,   Vlr- 


elnla  on  nnlMfleatlon,  67-^;  and!* 
flcatlon  cuDventlon  tn  8ouLb  Caro- 
lina. 147-150:  Webster  on  the  use 
of  force,  1&3;  Hamilton  a*ka  for 
troops.  I&3-1M;  Jackaon's  ordem 
1.M;  Poinsett  to  Jackson,  154:  or- 
dem  of  Secretary  of  War,  IM-lOB; 
Potnsctt  to  Jackson,  155;  procla- 
mation to  the  nulltflers,  1^7 ;  effect 
of.  1&H>1S0;  read  to  leclalatorr. 
ir>0;  counter  iiroclamatloo.  lOi); 
action  of  rolon  men.  iflO-lBl ; 
meeting  of  nulllflers  at  the  rlrms, 
Itn;  Jackson  asks  for  forc«  act. 
163;  Calhoun's  resolutlona.  1A4: 
Grundy's  rosointlons.  164:  debate 
on  the  Force  Act.  104-197;  tbe 
compromise  tariff,  ItrT-lfltt:  sctlon 
of  the  States  uu  nutlldcailon,  170; 
ordinance  auspeuded.  170-171; 
rnlon  asaoclatlona.  172-173:  nuUI- 
flcatJoD  repealed,  174;  popular  feel- 
Inj!.  175:  Jackaon'a  eNtlmaie  of  bla 
work,  170-176;  realstance  to  oath 
of  allegiance,  176-177. 


Oatb.  Tbe  teat.  In  Sooth  Cnrolliu. 
opposed,  176-1*7- 

Observer,  Tbe.  Edited  by  Lorejoy 
at  St.  Louis,  474;  driven  from  the 
city.  474-475. 

Offlce-aecklnK  nnder  Harrison,  601- 
002. 

OkIc,  Charles.  Famous  apeech  oo 
the   President's   Palace.  583-0»4. 

t>hlo.  The  MtrmoOH  la,  H<V-li*«l 
dlspate  with  Mlehlcan  ove 
boundary,  243-249:  action  of  Can-' 
grt'KB  on  the  boundary,  30Gt-SQT; 
use  of  surplus  revenne,  356:  lUttu 
of  free  neerocB.  408;  the  Habaa 
trial.  4n9^VH>:  efTect  on  electlona, 
EWXl;  Vance  defeated.  r»t«:  Slate 
debt.  530:  Involuntary  service  for 
crime.  574,   note. 

Okechobec  Swamp.  Taylor's  rlctotr 
at,  460. 

Omnibus.    First  In  New  York.  M. 

Ordinance  of   NuUifleatloo.  l.W. 

Orc^n.  Smith  In,  108;  tbe  first 
wagon  train  on  Oreiton  trail,  108; 
Kelley  plana  a  aettlemeot  In.  106- 
110;  Wyctb  leads  out  a  party.  110- 
111;  Keilev  In.  111-112:  J.  and  ». 
T^e  appointed  mlHsIonarlea,  113; 
their  Journey.  447;  forts  In.  447-448: 
arrival  of  Kelley,  440:  arrival  of 
l-orker  and  party.  449-450:  Wtlt- 
uinn  lu,  44l)'4r>0:  ^Incnm  sent  out. 
4.''il:  Linn  otTera  bill  to  organise 
Territory,  452;  Burhannn  on  orcn- 
IMitloa,  452;  Cusblnir  ralH  for  eor-j 
re«(pondence,  4ri2;  Senate  r'T>ort») 
4.'i2:  tbe  nilxslonflry  party.  4^2$ 
settlers  meiooriulise  Concresa, 
454;   CuRblng's  report.   454. 

Oseeols.      Selaure    of   his    wlf^,    Sn;* 
I>eKlris  Seminole  War.  3?12;  revroce 
of.    Sa2:    defeats    Clinch,    333;    at- 
tacks    Gntnes.     333:     seized.     404; 
death.  465. 

Oswefio.  Meeting  of  Canadian  sym- 
patblxers.  434. 

Ofln.  H.  a.  Written  to.  resanllnff 
Walker'a  pamphlel.  70-71. 
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PsDlc  of  1834,  10S-1OS. 

Fnalc  of  1b:t^.  Cauttr  of.  3»3'3M: 
HUHpeaHlQiiH.  M<>.  IWti;  la  Nt'W  Kux- 
tano,  3U7;  Nt>w  Yurk  iui>rchaDlB 
MBd  committee  to  Wattblagloo, 
397-308:  Id  Ibe  Houtb,  %>H;  Vud 
BarfD  rcfu^et)  to  call  i^ongrves  or 
rvpeal  §pe4.'le  circular.  SUfJ;  New 
York  beaks  luipcod.  3&9;  fULSpen- 
■loD  becomet  seoerat,  38b-100;  ah 
iMCd  caaaes,  lOft^lA. 

Park*r.    Sama«L      Leads  a    mlMlon- 
ory  part/  to  OreKon,  44t». 
,  Pastoral   Letter.     The,  4TJI. 

Paterson.  Autl-Hlaver;  meeting 
mobbed.   -103. 

Patriot  War  Id  CaDiida,  434;  Amerl- 
cau  aid  tu  tbv  uatrlutti,  434-431}. 
4^7-438;  tbe  unlrlot  Qiik.  4Urr.  ru- 
tlon  of  tbe  l>\>dertil  Govern iiieiit, 
4^0,  437:  Niivy  IftlUDd.  43»-i;)I>: 
LarDlDif  of  tbe  CaroliM,  4;ilM4l: 
Navjr  iBliind  HbaD(lout>d,  442:  Ar- 
rest of  Muckeaxle,  44!^;  expedltloD 
from  Detroit.  442-443;  expeditions 
to  Ki^btlDg  laland  and  PolDt  au 
I'ellee,     44  J:     refuffeet)     ou     Tbou- 

uDd  IitlaDdit,  444:  buroiue  of  tbe 
Sir  hobert  I'cel,  444:  allack  uu  tbe 
HteamlvoHt  Ttlci/rup\,  445:  Soae  of 
Llbi^rtf  m  Mlcbl«au,  445-440;  liua- 
tern  Lodicex.  44rt. 
Palroaatfe,     Kxecullve.      Report    OD,. 

*      233  :!35. 

1  Pfttrooni.     The.  620. 

[  Pattersioii.  Oeoeral,  of  PeoDfljlTBDla. 

)     lavues  tbe  "  Buekiihut  order,"  &0U. 

f  Pat  too.  Introdooeo  E'lg  retwlntlop, 
488:  Adama  protents.  4W;  reaulu- 
tloD  carried,  480. 
Paupers.  Brougbt  from  the  Weat 
iDdlea.  82:  from  Baglaad.  tU-Hi: 
law  agaloat,  lu  Musaiictauaetta,  H3; 
Dumber  lu  New  York  aud  Balti- 
more. 83:  letcislatloD  flctituKt,  aitked 
for,  63'$4;  alien  uatipeni  tti  nlniM- 
booaen,  4^—424;  Mu»suL'buitelL8  OQ, 
4^'}-l24;    circular    to    eousuls,    424- 

i.a. 

Parue'fi  LaDdlDg  treatj,  S30. 
,Peel.    Hlr    Kobert.      Ou    the  UcLeod 

affair.  CIO. 
'  Peuuij-Waala.  iDitructa  Seuatora  tn 
vote  for  recbarter  of  BiiHk,  13S: 
small  notes  of  l>»DkR  pnincrltH-d, 
218;  banks  In,  330;  buukluic  t-apltal, 
340;  lutfrual  ImprovemeulH,  SU- 
MS; trip  from  I'blladelpbla  to 
Plttahure  deitcrlbed,  34^-344;  use 
made  oC  surplus  revcoue.  3.Vi: 
•hare.  856:  Instructa  Buchnoan  to 
TOte  for  eub-treasurr,  4»0.  41(7: 
nuckftbnt  War,  QOl-AOB;  banka  In 
Pbllddelpbla  tiuapend  specie  par- 
roent.  62f.  526;  rea*on*  for,  027: 
State  di'bt,  K^;  dlfflcnlty  lu  pay- 
iDR  Interest  on  It,  BSS-Tiai. 

PcDQsrlvabla  Bali.  Dcdlcntlon.  490: 
attacked  bj  mob.  401:  dMimctlon 
of,  4P1:  the  press  ou  Ita  deiitruc- 
tioD,  401-492.  493. 

Pennwie,  Cliarles  B.  Spenker  of  the 
PenusTlvBiiln  Senate  durtug  tbe 
Buckshot  War.  504. 

Perjurer  cropped.  98. 


Petersburg.  Resolallooa  od  antl- 
slavcry  tlocumcDts,  278. 

Petition.  The  right  of,  l-W-'JOO,  3>rj 
WI6.  4611.  47U.  477-170.  4HU-4H1 ; 
aotl-alarery  memorial  from  Ver- 
mont debated,  4t47-I^V.  Pnttou'a 
giig  re»iiliitioii,  4S«-4}SO;  Adania 
proteHt.  4AU-I1I0;  pruteHtH  from  ibe 
people  AUd  Ibe  StatC'K.  400;  Atber- 
lon  s  rcHolotlons,  DOlt-PlO;  Wise"* 
rei«olutloa8,  &l(>-5tl;  effect  uf  ibe 
adoption  of  Atbcrton's  rctiolutloa, 
Tti  1 :  protect  lit  Veriiiotit ,  fill ;  tbe 
tweiily-Hr«t   niii*.    U4'2,   tWi. 

Pbllfldflpblu.  Stret'tii  chained  on 
8iinday,  00;  maKquenide  ball.i  pro- 
scrlbeu.  IH>;  Waluiit  IStreel  prWoo, 
97;  debtors  in,  DO;  WorklDRmen's 
Party,  101;  antl-niilliflcjHliiii  nie.'t- 
Ing.  l.'»8,  ir.!l;  Htrlkft*.  1^1.  'ZTl,  ISTI: 
uegroes  uiuJlx'd,  2:il:  »yuipaib;  fur 
Texuti,  '.200,  Wl;  reKDlutloim  ou  Id- 
ceodlary  ilfM-muetU»,  'JHU;  di>cti- 
meul*  tbrowu  lutu  Delairitre,  281: 
ppeetilatluu  In,  337 ;  itiiHpetiftlon  of 
HpiTlc  paymcutK,  I'JJQ;  rimull-chuoge 
DOies  Itwued,  4<NJ;  bauk  meelloi;. 
4U2,  403:  dcHtrucUou  of  PeDDttyl- 
vanla  lltilL  41K>-4IKJ:  Huckiibot 
War,  TiUl  508:  bnuku  Huttpeod. 
&26;  reasoua  aasieued,  527 ;  Cluy 
meeting,  5.'il:  autl-maaoulc  meet- 
tug.  002. 

Philadelphia  Spirit  of  the  Times. 
Ou  buruing  of  PenDsylyaula  Uali, 
4112. 

Philanthropist,  Tbe.  Office  of,  at 
Cluctuaall,  Backed,  207-208;  on 
Uarrlttou's   uomiuatlon.    SQL 

Pbnilpi^  Weadcil.  Speaks  at  Low- 
Joy  tueetlug,  477. 

Plckeofl'a  District,  173. 

Pierre's  Hole,  111. 

Pillory,  96. 

Plains,  The.  Kxploratlou  of  IffiS- 
28,  1i)7-l(tN:  Sublette  taken  out  Brst 
wagou   trulii  on   Ort-gou  trail,  lOS. 

Piatnirm.    Worklugmen's  I'arly,  STO, 

Poliiitpti,  Joei  It.  On  DuiilBcatton. 
M;  wrlleti  a  letter  ou,  54-&5;  writes 
Jnckanu.  154.  155;  Jnckson  replies. 
15fl;  dewribt's  Hlliinrlim,  15t|;  giveu 
arms.  150;  ctirrespondence  with 
JaeksDD.  101-102:  union  asaocla- 
tluua  fortiifd,  17:^-17.1-,  MMkpti  for 
anna,  173,  1T4:  Becretary  uf  War. 
380. 

Polk.  James  K..  G80. 

Population.  DiMtrllitition  of,  1880. 
a>:  Increase  uf,  00-70. 

Porlage   railway  described,  344. 

Portland.  Resolutioni*  on  antl-slfl< 
very   documents    In    tbe  luall,   279. 

Portugal.  Certain  colDS  of,  legal 
tender.  214. 

Preemption.  Reoton's  *'  Log  Cablu 
Bill  '^  providing  for  prospective, 
noO-riOT;  psRsed  by  Henete  and  lost 
in  House,  SOa 

Presbyterian  Church.  Georral  As- 
scmbiy  on  abolition,  290-297. 

Prescott.  Prlwmera  takeo  at,  par- 
doned, nio. 

Pr*>sldent.  Ooo  terra  for,  proposfHl. 
D8»  U4;  HurrisoD  favors  It,  OSO. 
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PrcvoBt,   ErUcune.     DlHcorers  South 

Fata,  107. 
I'rlceu,       Effect    of    removal    of    de- 

t>08lta  CD,  101»-20l>. 
Prisons.     Oolidllloo   of,  06-08. 
Prlsoueri     takeu    at    Pr«»cott    par- 

aoneU.  SID. 
PrIaoQ-made    floods.      Opposition   to, 

ProclamatloD  tu  tbe  niilllllfrs,  107- 
158;  answered  hj  Soutb  Carolina, 
160:   burned  nt  KumtcrvlDp,   Ifll. 

Protect  of  Jui-kDoti  tu  tbc  Senate 
agalQsi  censure,  2^0-207;  dvttate 
OD.  207-210. 

Public  Ledjcer.  Ulllce  attackfK]  hy 
pro-slaTerjr  mob,   491. 

Qolucf.     Land  sales  la.  337. 

Knllroads.  Mobs  on  Balttmore  aod 
oblo,  W:  oiipfiftltlun  to,  S7-SS:  ii»p 
of  bones  and  ksIIs,  ttU;  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  opeoed,  80-00 ;  bone 
power,  90;  locomotlTes,  M-Ol:  Mo- 
nawk  BDd  Hudsoa,  91;  Incllued 
pIsDPB.  01-02;  t^'hnrlestoD  and 
llanititirg,  92;  niADia  for  stock,  02: 
railroad  cduveotloD,  02-9:);  travel 
OH,  OS;  opposition  to,  93;  Gruudf 
proposes  to  bay  freedom  of.  for 
ClorerDroeot  tiBes,  :J0-S~30it;  a  trip 
OD  PeoaMTlranla  dexorlbed.  34:i- 
344;  In  MarjIaDd.  ^H-iHii;  lu  In- 
diana. a47'.14H:  lu  lllluola,  »48-n'l4U; 
In  Micblirau.  XM. 

Raleiffh.  Grand  Jury  Indict  Uarrl- 
•on.  75. 

Randolph,  }.  P..  534.  535. 

Batlflcatlon  Meetlnffs.  Of  Wblas. 
1840.  sea  5413,  MM,  5fW;  Yoanx 
Meo's  Whig  CoDveotloo,  570-672, 
D85.   58S. 

Ratio  of  sliver  and  tcold  coinage 
rhansed  to  16  to  1.  215. 

Real  estate.  Craze  for  8pc<;u[atton 
Id.  830-338. 

Record.     The  Antl-SlnTcry.  Z72. 

Reed.  Rebocen.  228-231. 

RefuKio.     MlHHhm  of.  Sirtit  at,  258. 

Kenndlatlon.  Tbo  Issue  In  MIkhIs- 
hlppl.  t;27  «28;  In   lUlnol!.,  tl28. 

Restimptlou  of  specie  payment,  41S- 
420:   «2:i. 

Revenue.  Clay's  bill  to  distribute 
revenue  from  public  lamlR,  318- 
321:  bill  to  regulate  depoj*lt  ond 
distribute  BurpTus.  321 -SW;  from 
public  lands,  X!4:  torm^  of  deposit 
of  BurpiuH  wltb  t^fart^K,  350-^1; 
uses  made  of.  by  States,  352-367; 
Mbare  of  each  State,  3Sti;  to  dis- 
tribute bind  revenue,  378;  land 
rerenuc  In  1338-30,  523-534;  net 
to  distribute  land  revenue,  634- 
636. 

Rliett,  of  8oDtb  Carolina.  Calls  on 
delecates  to  leave  the  House.  488: 
action  of,  In  contest  for  Speaker, 
Twenty-sixth  Congress,  5S7,  538, 
530, 

Rhode  Islsnd.  Criminal  law,  98; 
hanking  cupltal.  .140;  use  of  sur- 
plus revenue,  S&i. 


Hi^'hniond.  ntlaens  demand  exclu- 
sion of  aotl-slaverjr  ducuiueuis 
from   mstlo.  277. 

Ulgdou,  Sidney.  The  orator  of  eartr 
Moruiuulsoi,  104;  goes  to  Iflssoari. 
106;  his  '-»alt  scnnoo,"  4SC-457; 
arrest   and  escape,  45H. 

Hinge.  John.  A  Cherokee  le«dar, 
50-01. 

Riot.  Flour  riot  In  New  fork  City, 
301-30S. 

Rltncr.  Governor  of  Penusylraala. 
Conduct  In  the  Biiekiiluit  war.  !Mu. 

runi,  507. 
Ruas,   John.      Leader  of  the    Cbero- 

k-jva,  00  .*>!,  465. 
SuhkIu.      I>oi'Uncs  to  reuew  Coawn- 

tluu  of  1KJ4,  446. 

IJaca  and  Poxes,  lo  Black  Ojiwk 
Wsr,  327-321*. 

Salt.  I'sed  as  a  ututlve  power  oo 
rallroarlR,   K\   03. 

St.  RuBtacbp.     Battle  at,  434. 

St.  John  River  as  the  boundary  of 
Maine,  4.30,   432. 

St.  Louis.  Opposition  to  the  Ob- 
serrer,  474;  public  meeting  de- 
nounces It.  474:  newspaper  re- 
moved to   Alton,  475. 

St.  Louis  Saturday  News.  On  the 
burning  of  Pennsyiranla  Hall,  48^. 

Sua  Autoulo.  Massacre  at  (be  Ala- 
IQO,  257. 

San   Pellue.     Convention  at,  252. 

San  Jacinto.  Victory  of.  258-350: 
rejoicings  «ver,  266. 

Santa  Anno.  252:  becomes  dictator, 
252-2.'hl:  massacre  at  the  Alattio. 
207;  orders  masLsacre  hi  Qui  tail. 
Si8;  captured  at  San  Jacinto,  2;>it; 
writes  to  Jiickaou.  260;  aeot  to 
WnflhlagtoD.  2C1. 

l^bloiiser.  Fort,  439;  burtUug  of  the 
Caroline  at.  430  44L 

Schools  for  negroea.    PmdeQce  ' 
dall's,      destroyed.     77-79;      Noy«i^ 
Academy   destroyed,    277-278;   aup- 
proMcd   In   CburlestOD,  280. 

S.-ntt.     WlnHeld.      Sent    to    Charle*- 
ton,  154:  sent  to  Maine  during  th* 
Aroostook   War.  517-618:   voted  fori 
In  the  Whig  Convention,   1K4<J,  55T. ' 

Seamstresses.  Strike  In  Pblladet- 
phla.  222;  wages  Of,  lu  New  Tork, 
301. 

Seeeitslon.  Threats  of,  30-40;  Dray- 
ton, 51:  Baync  on.  51-52;  Jaekaon  ■ 
letter,  OQ. 

Semluule  War.  329-.^34,  403-4M: 
cost,   SM. 

Reunte  of  the  United  States^     Pool's 
resolutions.    11:    debate  on.    11-13; 
Webster  Hayuf    debote.    13-24;   ef- 1 
feet  of  the  great  debate,  26-30:  tb«! 
tariff    Issue.    1.^5:    the    Rank     Bill. 
139:    the    Force    Bill.    16S-167;   Cal- 
houn's  resolutlnus.   164:   Grundy'a, 
164;   Webster-CalbooD  debate.  168; 
compromise    tariff,     167-168;    era-] 
sores    Jackson.     106-197.     206-30^' 
307-210:     rejects     nominations     of 
Bank  directors.  310-211:  of  Steven- 
son,   211-212:    of    Tsney^    215;    m- 
ccativp     patronage.     233'2aS:     ex- 
punging. 235;  refnsea  to  give  Jack* 
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SOD  power  to  make  rvprlsnitt  <>n 
Kraoce,  238;  uu  rtH;()|{ullluij  uf 
TvxBi,  2U7:  uu  autl-bluvcrv  Jucu- 
UieoU  in  ttiv  DULlls,  2tMi-lA41;  OQ  ic- 
ccptlon  of  auU-slsvi^ry  iimULuuh, 
2U1-2&3:  ou  hill  tu  »<luilr  Mk-Llt(uu. 
80^304 ;  Tjrlvr  nnA  l,vlxt>  roHlffii 
frojn.  im-:it^:  itebule  uu  ex[iuiii£- 
log,  813-1110;  Stt.'veu9ou  oonllrmeii, 
Tftnvy  made  Cblef  Jutttlce,  310;  tie- 
llgbt  of  Taupy,  :il7;  dehHte  hdiI  imin- 
eai{(*  at  CIny'a  laud  bill,  IllS^^l; 
oa  MfXk-au  affnlrn,  380;  fxpnnjilng 
rewilulloDit  I'ftrrlfd.  :i.H0-:iH2:  elect 
JoUUHou  Vl«y-l'ri?Rlilfiit,  387;  lbt> 
l>Auh'  tfvttttluu.  410--I1U:  nil  ao- 
u<xnll<ia  of  Ti>xii8  403:  ilcbnte  oa 
■  bolltlfni  petltloiw,  477-4TO;  Ver- 
mont Difiniirltil,  48U-481:  Caltiuuu'B 
reiMlutloD.  4K2-i83;  NurTfll'H,  4S:i; 
Murrln'ii,  4M;  McKfttn's.  484; 
fluy'tr,  485^87;  BUblPcasury  bill 
r«t»onod  uud  debatwl.  4iM-lI)i;  Bub- 
fllltDte  proi)o«od.  4^7;  tbe  btll 
pawwrd,  40i;  abollttoo  petltloDs, 
tVi:  t'iny'n  speerb  on  ntxilltloa  pe- 
lltloDii,  aU;  "  I  bad  ratbt-r  bi*  rlgbt 
than  be  Prwbleut,"  Iil2;  action  od 
the  Arooauiok  tmnblcH,  &li(l-rii7; 
Benton's  ivftolutlonB  on  assunip- 
UoOt  643;  rvport  of  comiulttee,  MS; 
Whig  resolutlooB  Id  favor  of  nti- 
samptlon.  M4:  Rntl-aiuiiimpiloD 
reBOlutloQt)  i-arrled.  544~54&:  8ub- 
trcBBury  hill  tiikeu  up,  MS;  de- 
bated. .">45-W6;  piiHHcd,  M.1;  t'lay 
OQ  roBUll  of  election  of  li^4U.  5i>4; 
Wrlgbt'ti  reply,  50fi;  Oalhcim  on 
tbe  renult.  Suo;  Clay  tnovcH  ropeni 
of  HubtrcHKiiry  act,  &M,  »>6;  fieu- 
ton's  '■  lAtK  Tallin  Bill,"  SOB;  CUy'B 
difliributloa  bill.  Wj:  CalhouD'a 
bill  to  cede  public  lunda  to  tbe 
StnteB,  M7:  tbe  *  I^k  Oablu  Bill  " 
pjuaed,  COS;  tb?  mldnlcbt  Judfes, 
SOB-^OOO:  oppoMldou  to  Dnnlel.  WU: 
Clay  and  the  %VhlfC  Bcnators  leave 
tbe  Cbainbcr.  ^W:  Ertra  SetHon, 
Kil,  Clny'ii  progrnnime,  ffiW;  nub- 
t  reasu  ry  a  cl  repea  led,  630 ;  tbe 
fiM-al  buuk  bill,  HSO-^lSl;  tbe  veto. 
031;  attempt  to  paita  the  bill  over 
tbe  retu.  032;  tbe  bankruptcy 
bill  paased.  033;  bill  to  dlntrlbiite 
land  aalea  paueil,  GiU;  luau  bill 
pasaed.  636;  Oacal  corporation  hill 
paBsed.  1S34:  veto.  63S;  rcBlgoatlon 
of  tbe  ScoretarlM.   KKi. 

Serceont,  Jobu.  Nomloited  for 
VfccPreBldcnt,  130. 

Bervlry.  Involuntary,  for  crime.  In 
Indiana  Territory.  574;  In  Oblo. 
&74 ;  la  New  Hnmpuhlrc.  574 ;  In 
^Irfrlnla.  Smith  I'aroUnn.  Alnhuma. 
LoulHlftnn.    MlBm>url.    riWi-.'.H3. 

Beward.  W.  B.  Wblx  candidate  for 
Goreroor  of  N*w  York.  fiOO;  ques- 
tioned by  tbe'  abolltlonlBtB,  SOO: 
bl>  anawpr.  500:  elected  governor. 
SOI;  on  th(>  an tl  rent  irar.  S2Z;  on 
the    Mcl.wd    alTnlr.    «1Q.    «20.    021. 

Bhlnplniitpni.  400,  402~4O4.  405. 

Sir  Robert  Petti.  Canadian  ateam- 
hnat   huroed  hy  Americana.  444. 

"Six  Months  In  a  Convent."  Re- 
becca Reed'a  book,  22S-231. 


Sixteen   to  one.      Ratio   pntobllKhed, 

Slade  uD  tbe  abollllou  petUlon».  488. 

Slavery.  Tbe  Nortb  >,'barged  witb 
Intent  to  Interfere  with  »lavery, 
17s*- 171*;  Webster  uu  powers  or 
Congrcsa  over,  170;  excitement 
over,  1T»-1MU:  American  Anil-Sla- 
very Society  formed,  180  l8l. 

Slaves.  AVcre  tbe  negroea  on  tbe 
Amintad    hLivoh?  (HMMHA*. 

Slaves'  Frlfod.  Antl-alaverj  maca- 
Blue,  273. 

SUicuu,  W.  A.  Sent  to  Oregon, 
4:>0;   uiemorim  to  CongreHS,  4riu. 

Smltb.  Jededlah.  Oreat  journey  of. 
to  tbe  Paclfle  coaat,  1U7-1U8. 

Smith,  JoBvpb,  Jr.  Founder  of  Uor- 
monlara,  102;  the  gulden  plates, 
103;  tbe  Book  of  Mormon,  103- 
104:  ortreulxes  tbe  Cburch,  \m:  tbe 
Eirtlaad  aettlement,  lU^;  aenda 
mliutlonsrleH  to  tbe  Indlnua,  1(K>- 
lOd;  planta  Zton  In  MIbsouH.  100- 
107;  the  Mormon  war.  24t^S^: 
orgunlEea  a  bank  at  Klrtland  and 
Ifl  arrested,  456;  UeMi  to  Far  West, 
45tf;  founds  Adam-uudl-Abman. 
450;  war  with  tbe  tii-nillett,  4.'»7- 
i^:    \»  arrenled    and   fiM-npeii,    458. 

Smltbneid.  Va.  No  trade  with  abo- 
UtloulstB,  2SL 

Hot-iety.  The  Oregon  Colonlxntlon. 
10»-111;  tbe  American  An  tl  Sla- 
very, formed,  180  J  HI.  Tbr  Amer- 
li-un  Klblf,  rnfuHi'M  to  put  blblra  lu 
tbv  bauds  of  Blureit,  272. 

8onRR.  Whig.  071.  note;  577,  note; 
578,  note;  &87,  note. 

Sons  of  Liberty.  Secret  asBodaUoDB 
of  friends  of  Canadian  Indepen- 
dence, 445. 

South  CarolloN.  Secession  ndro' 
cated,  53-03;  PolnHett  uu  uulllQca- 
tlon,  54;  Jacknuu  uu  uuUlQcatlon. 
55;  a  convention  pro[HiHed.  55-56; 
nsarputlon  of  Kcdt-rul  government 
deuounced,  63-tt3:  antl-tnrlff  din- 
oera,  61  65;  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration. <I5-fid;  JackioD'n  letter, 
66;  leglalatnre  answers  letlcr.  06- 
67;  Governor  of.  on  Inr-endlary  pub- 
lications. "iTw  nwWfif^  tbp  tariff. 
147-iru):  IlHiiimon  im,  ]r>3:  pro- 
ceedlujM  regarding,  IM-ISO;  Hayoe 
elected  governor.  15»-I60:  answers 
the  prnrlflrantlon  of  JBckM)n.  IftO; 
prorcedlngs  of  Union  men  aud 
nultlflprs,  IQO-lBl;  not  supported 
by  HassacbnaettK,  Ohio,  Missis- 
sippl.  Maryland,  Maine.  Nt>w  York. 
New  Hanipablrp,  I'cnnHytvoDla, 
170:  Virginia  sends  commlBsloner 
to.  170.  171.  172.  173:  ordinance 
snapentled,  170-lTl:  Union  assocla- 
llonK  formed.  172-173:  nullirica- 
lion  repealed.  174;  Force  Act  nnlU- 
Oed.  174;  nnpniar  feidlng.  175:  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  176-177;  use  of 
surplus  revenue,  ^6. 

South  Oarolloit    Doctrine,  31-24, 

^outbmoiinl,  173. 

Spain.  Certain  coIdb  of,  legal  ten- 
der, 214. 
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SpaldtDK,  n.  n.     MlBBloDBry  to  the 

luditiiis.  451);  truMM,*  Suuih  Pniw, 
4^0;   Bt.'ttlfh  nr    I.ttiiwnl,    4i*iO, 

Speaker.  Contest  over  tbe  elcctloa 
of,  for  Tweuly-slith  CongrenK.  n34- 
Ml. 

8pC4>le  CtrniUr,  326:  JackwD  on, 
377;  uitempt  to  rescind  U,  3T8; 
effect  of.  aSS-STO. 

Specie.  Import,  XI&;  export.  1639, 
524.  :j25. 

HpeealntliiD.  In  public  laoilsi,  S23- 
325;  lu  tlinl>er  famlit,  HtorkM,  real 
estate,  towo  lotn.  3:i&'a:tM;  In 
KlockH,  33A-.S30;  Id  1S38,  524;  lu  cot- 
ton, S24. 

Speniier.  Jofibua  8.  CoiinBel  for  Mc- 
Leod.  620. 

Stage  coaches,  tH;  mall  taken  from, 
94-96:  Suuduy  travel  by,  JW. 

State  RlKbtB.  Webster-Harue  de- 
bate. l(J-24.  27  30;  MuOIhou  od,  33- 
34,  34-40;  Georgia  ami  the  Cbero- 
keew.  4&-fil ;  Webmcr  on,  153; 
Unmtlton  on.  153:  Jackson  on,  157; 
the  Sniithcrn  pr^jw  ou,  l.^ft-15H: 
Sciiilh  Carollmi  (lu.  ISlt.  16(1 ;  ttie 
Dulllfiers  OD.  101:  Jftokson  on.  IQl - 
102;  C'allioiin'B  rpsoliitlonn,  ItM; 
OruDdy'H,  1(14:  di'lmte  on  force 
bill.  llH  lit":  tbe  Stnte«  on,  170: 
South  Cnrollna  C'onrenllon  on,  ITI; 
tbe  people  on,   175-171!. 

State  Blocks,  Propoiwl  to  buy,  with 
fiiirplua  reTpDae.  310,  321. 

Star  InwK,  fl'J4. 

Stevens.  Thnddeus,  552. 

HtpTf^DHon,  Andrew,  f^eoate  refuBCfl 
to  eonOrm  him  nilnlflter  (o  Great 
Britain.  '^11^12:  runfirmed.  316. 

Stock.  MuQift  for  railroad.  1)2;  at- 
tempt lo  Hell  Uank  slock  owni-d  by 
United  StateH.  1H4-1A.^:  atockH  of 
StatfK.   310:   spt'culivtlon   In.   3.'(&. 

Btooe-cuttem.  Htrlke  at  New  Vork, 
22L 

Btoulofftou.  Treatment  of  free  oe- 
groea  In.  77. 

Striken.  101.  181,  220-223. 

Sub- treasury.  Bltl  paxaed  bj  the 
Senate,  410-418;  tabled  by  tbe 
Honae.  41.S;  Van  Biirt-n  nrffea  It, 
494;  bill  Introduced  In  the  Henule. 
464;  details  of  the  bill.  404-10.-.; 
flay    oppoRpn    It.    4Hfi;    Ibe    Htnteii 

rirotest,  41Ht:  Hiu-Iianiin  and  Orundy 
QBtructed.  496:  tirund;  rcplten, 
496-497:  BiibHttlute  propoaed,  497; 
(he  bill  paaKPd  by  Hennle,  4fl7;  tbe 
HoQse  refuaea  to  consider  It,  497; 
a  new  bill  In  tbe  Senate,  54.":  de< 
bate<l,  MTt,-TAH:  pa»ae<l.  MS;  paaRcd 
by  tbe  Houae,  !>46;  Democratic  re- 
Jolcioe*,  547:  anper  of  the  WhlB«, 
548;  the  Mil  alimcd  July  4tli.  MS; 
repealed.  630. 

Sulllvaa,  J.  T.  Rejected  by  Senate, 
214. 

SulUran'a   Ifilnnd.   1K>. 

Sunday  malls  opponed.  95-96. 

Soprpm*"  Court.  Death  of  Juatlee 
Rarbour.  WW;  Peter  V.  I>aDlel  ap- 
polatpd,  .'t99:  oppoaltion  of  tbe 
Wblga,  WM:  deidaloD  Id  the  Ami- 
*tai  case,  009. 


Surplus  reTpQUp.  Jackson  ftTorr 
illsirlbuilDU,  61;  wniri-e  Of.  :fl»7- 
3t)K;  plHUii  for  rediirlluu.  308-311; 
States  In  favor  of  dlstrlbuil/m, 
318:  of  land  anleii.  318:  deliale  and 
paflaage  by  Semite  of  Clay'*  bill, 
318-321:  tlie  drposlt  bill.  .t21-^22; 
8upi>oKpd  amotini,  323:  caoae  of 
surplus,  335:  terms  of  deposit,  330- 
351:  uses  mode  of,  by  States,  302- 
357;  share  of  each,  356:  amount 
distributed,  35S:  bill  to  dUtribott- 
ou  January  t  1838,  378;  fourth 
Instalment  proposed,  41A, 

Suxpfntdun  of  specie  payments  by 
the  baukH  In  1K37.  3U9-IIH);  prnalty 
for  suspoDHlon,  401-101*;  exptens' 
Lion  by  the  hanks.  4U3-U>4;  reaump* 
tlou,  41K— 120;  export  Of  specie, 
1839.  ri24:  suspension  of  apeclc 
pnyuieur.  525.  526;  resaona  as- 
siened.  ri2tt-527;  auspensldo  In  IMO, 
0&:  llnljilltles  for  snspeoslon  re- 
moved In  Maryland,  Virginia.  Penn- 
aylvnulu.  Ohio.  Illinois.  624:  stay 
iawH  In  Mb'hifian  and  lillools.  62*. 

Sutherland.  General,  In  the  Patriot 
War,  443. 

Tailors.  Strike  of  Joomeymea,  SOft- 
370:  arrest  and  trtaL  369. 

Tummuny  Hall,  SfO-^aeS,  86S. 

Tiimpn  Bay.  Sc*mlno)e  camp  at.  MS; 
seizure  of  hostaKes  at.  404. 

Tamplco.  Expedftlon  against,  38^ 
W4. 

Taney.  Bocer.  Urses  removal  of  dc-j 
posits.  1S8-189;  Secretary  of  Trvai 
ury.  192;  not  confirmed.  212:  an 
pointed  Chief  Justice,  .116;  bL 
delight.  317;  at  Van  Bureo's  Inau- 
euratlOD.  388. 

Tappno,  Arthur.  Xlelpa  to  fotind  a 
neffro  sebool  tn  New  Haven,  77; 
mobbed.  232;  ren*ard  for  delivery 
In  lyoalslann.  280;  Tennensee  mei^ 
ehautx  urRcd  not  to  trode  with, 
281;  subscription  to  purchase  hls 
bend.  2S4. 

Tariff.  Debate  on.  37-40:  nnlUflea- 
tlou  advocated  In  South  CaroMua. 
51-54;  reinvention  proposed.  55-50; 
antl-torirr  dinner-*.  H4-4r>:  Jaekson'a 
letter,  m:  tbe  tariff  of  1832.  134- 
138;  nnlllflpd  hy  Smith  CaroUna, 
147-150;  nullification  proc^edlan, 
153  167:  tbe  i^mpromlse  lArlff, 
1832.  107-169. 

Taylor,  SUcbarr.  Ou  1b«  Senlnal* 
War.  468. 

Taxewell,   L.   W..    5S0. 

Teleifr'iph.  Tbe  i(ft>»mboat,  attacked 
by  Canadians.  445. 

Tender.  I^'enl.  Coins  of  certalD  for- 
elRu  countries  made  lecal  tender, 
214  215. 

Tennessee.     L'se  of  surplus,  357;  la>^ 
structs    Orundy    to    vote    ayalnar 
sub  treasury     bill.    496:    famblen 
sold  to  servlee,  583, 

Teran.  General.  2S1. 

Texas.     Qoarrel    with   Mexico, 

251:  Nettlt*rs  take  np  armm  351* 
2.%2:  Austin  Imprisoned.  E2;  cwn- 
ntltatlon  formed.  252:  ivsr  la  ve<l 
Texas,  253.  254;  Indepcndencf  de- 
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clarpd,   fl&MHb^^TlnloQRt    ro*- 

PmiDPDt.  ^iSJlBAtltlltlOD     Uilopt- 

t>d,  2a4i;  uSSkonm  IHTacle.  :£5T:  the 
Alaiao,  3ST;  owssacrt!  at  4joIU«1, 
258;  bailie  of  San  Jaclato.  23ft- 
'JTiV:  BsDUi  Anaa  a  nrtftoaor.  2W 
'£*»).  otter*  aaupxnnoD,  'itiU-Stil; 
fcympalbj  for  ihe  Toxans,  *_»t»l-2«2; 
prvtt^l  uf  kli*xlcan  milliliters  2tt2; 
roltuitMn  Cor,  203-204;  action  of 
tbe  Federal  aotboritlra,  3M-36.*i: 
recofoldun  of  Texas  deiDanded, 
206-287:  Ualaea  on  tbe  froutler. 
207-260:  protest  of  aoroatlu,  2(a>- 
270;  offeni  auuvzatlon,  4t(t;  uull- 
Hlavery  irrotvstH,  -lOl:  Vno  Burfu 
(ItK'Haes  to  riiUHitler  aDnexatlim, 
Ml;  actlua  oT  Texaa,  4a2;.ttic  iwuv 
It)  COQereai,  403-403:  V'enuoni  on 
nnuexalloot  480-481;  Calboiiti'ii 
rettolutloDs,  483. 

Tbousaod  iHlanda.  CauadlaD  refo- 
gees  Id   Ibe.  444-44rK 

Tlujlwr  land.  HpeculatloD  In  Msloe 
lands,  S»0,  337. 

Title.     giieRtliin   of  Tyler's.   iMl. 

Tbompmin,  tieurifv.  Mobbed,  371, 
277;  attempt  to  mob,  lo  Uoston, 
2ti4. 

TbnmptioD.  Wiley.  ladlan  a|;eut, 
sao,  381.  882:  nuunacred  In  SeuU- 
Dole  War,  «S2. 

Toasts,    nulllflcatlon.   31  32.    04.    17:i. 

Tokens  Issued  daring  panic  of  ]lit37, 
40G. 

Toledo  War.    243-249. 

Trades  nntons.  In  Boston,  IK!; 
Phlladelpbta.  22t.  223. 

TrareL     Speed  of.  In  1830.  M. 

Treaannr.       Tbe     iDdepeDdent,    •bill 

Easaed  bj  Senate,  410-118:  tabled 
r  HuDae.  418;  new  bill.  414-497; 
pAsaed  by  Senate.  497:  m-w  bill 
passed.    M^MH;    rvpctiliHl,    r^'io, 

Treasarr  notes.  Isaued  during  pniilo 
of  1^.  41£^10,  418. 

Trla  I  of  Journey  men  tailors,  'JtW- 
370. 

Trait,  Rev.  J.  I.  Arrested  la  the 
Cheruhfi-  connlry,  49. 

Tuckur.   Henry   St.   Gi'"rKi>,  WMl. 

Turner,  Nut.  InHUrrei-tTon  In  Vir- 
ginia.  7a-74. 

Tweiiry  flr«t  rule  of  the  Roaae  of 
HfpreiM>ntAl)reii  ndoplfd,  M2; 
•truggle  over  repeal.  020. 

Tyler,  John.  Only  Sotmtor  to  vole 
against  Koree  bill.  1(!S:  Uluuer  lu. 
17d;  refoaen  to  vote  for  expanjt- 
\ag.  resigns  Kenatorsfalp.  312-313; 
nomlnsted  Vlee-Presldent.  !k)H; 
elected.  SS8:  becomes  President, 
002:  qaevlIoQ  of  title.  (102;  ntiestlon 
of  hN  potby  dlsriiMipd,  floS-OW; 
tisues  an  address.  60t:  Clay  asks 
for  bla  rfewa.  004 ;  reply.  004 :  for- 
eloD  Issues.  009:  on  UfLeod'o  coun- 
sel, 020:  proclamalloo  on  border 
troublfs.  tl22:  mc»«»»«k-*-.  1«41.  020: 
Ti'tncM  Flural  Bank  RIU.  fi.ll:  srenes 
altout  the  \Vbll(>  HoURf.  KX2:  irctni's 
PIseal  rorpornilon  Bill,  ft.^^.:  Tnhl- 
net  reslrns,  0?Ci;  IctlrrK  of  Crlllcn- 
den,  086;  tbe  new  Osblnet.  036: 
Democrats  rejoice,  037. 

48 


T'gareeehea,  Colonel,  2M. 

tnluo.  Tbe  Kederul.  Wphslir  and 
Uayne  on.  21-24;  Cooper  on  Ibe 
value  of,  24-2*!:  Jaekson'a  toast, 
31-32;  Caltioiin's  loast.  32:  Madi- 
son on.  33  34.  37-40.. 

I'ulun  AwiorlaltonH  In  8onth  Cam- 
IlQu,    172  17.1. 

Cnlon.  The  General  Trades.  A 
newwpaper,   370,   uole. 

I'nlon  and  Hurmony  Convention  at 
Uarrlsburg.  Ib3&,  K>3;  tbe  address, 
204. 

L'nited  States  Bank  of  Prunsylrnnla. 
Buys  Illinois  bonds,  Ul;  stuspends 
speole  payment,  fcZll,  rjS2:  buys 
lllcblgan  bonds.  032;  resumes  ape- 
cte  payment,  023;  falls.  023. 

UpHhur,  Abel  I*.  Hecreiury  of  Navy, 
030. 

Urbaaa.     WlUg  rally  at.  580. 

Urrea.     Mexican   general.  2&H. 

L'llca.  ConreniloD  of  mecbanlca  and 
worklngmeu,  300,  370. 

Vagrants.     Sold  to  M>rvk-r.  ."^SS.  Ties. 

Van  Buren,  Martin.  Question  of 
Burceeding  Jackfton,  114-lUi;  re- 
slcus  Sevreturyubip  uf  Stale,  120; 
122;  minister  to  Great  Itrltaln.  12r»: 
rejecled  by  tbi>  Si-uiUt-.  141-142; 
auger  of  tbe  Di'mtvcrntt.  143:  uoml- 
unti^d  for  Vloe-PresUIeiit,  144'.  eif*o- 
toral  rote  for,  iril-152;  luQueuce 
asked  by  Bank  of  AmL>ricn.  ISA: 
on  remoral  of  deposllH,  180;  nomi- 
nated for  President,  300-3S1;  en* 
dorsed  by  Antl-Mosons  and  otbers, 
302;  qaestioned.  303;  elected  Presi- 
dent. 371;  Innuguratloii,  :tss;  L'ubl- 
net.  380:  lnan)'iiral  aadrenn,  'iSii; 
requested  to  call  CongretM  nud  re- 
BClnd  specie  cirenlnr.  refuses,  :v»7~ 
386,  806;  calls  Congrewi  In  mim-cIuI 
session.  401;  mettsage  on  tbe j»anlc, 
413  4ir»:  on  anui'xallou  of  Texan. 
401 :  urges  a  8ub-treaBury  a<-*l. 
414:  mei»aee  on  the  Aroostook 
War,  r«li(;  nnxlely  over  bonier 
Iniubli'it  In  New  York.  51M;  Wright 
Si-nt  lu  luvestlKslp,  MM-olO;  mus- 
sage.  1830.  .'i41  042;  sIros  tbe  sob- 
treasury  bill  on  July  4lh.  MM:  on 
the  remission  of  Lyoiut's  dne.  040; 
ntiacked  by  New  York  CuaserTa- 
ilves,  50.V^iaO;  nominated  at  Baltl* 
more.  072;  the  platform,  G72-&7S: 
Ogle's  spfecb  on  the  snlendom  of 
Ihe  Palace.  r>83-584:  defeated,  08S; 
fliates  carried  by,  680;  last  annual 
mesaage,  608-9M :  appolnla  mid- 
night lodges.  5BS-000. 

Vancouver,  Fort,  un  tbe  Columbia 
River,  loe. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Klllaen,  520. 

Vau  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  last  of  Ibe 
Pstroous.  &20. 

Van  Reniselaer,  Van  R.  Commands 
Tolnnteers  In  Canadian  Patriot 
War,  430:  nrresled.  442. 

Veasey,  T.  W..  Gorernor  of  Mary- 
land. Qnarrel  with  reforraer«, 
374-S7S. 

Termunt.  Use  made  of  (be  snrplus, 
359;  share.  3041;  Dentoerailo  con- 
Teutlon    on    abotUlon,    400-170;    on 
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ttlarcrr  Id  fb?  District  of  Coluiil- 
bin.  ISO-^Sl;  memorial  |irpm?tiicil, 
4K7;  ilebnt*'  on,  4Wi;  Whig  vlciury 
iu.  4UU;  meiuurial  uu  slavery  antl 
tbe  slave  tniat'.   &I1,  512. 

Vf>Lo.  HtBtc  rclu,  Soutb  CaroHuu 
Uoclrlnc.  13-24.  27-30.  31-33;  Jack- 
•on  TCtoes  tbe  Bank  cbartrr,  13^ 
141:  Tvl»r  vetoes  Fiscal  Bank  Bill, 
631-632;  vetoes  FUcal  OorporatloD 
bill.  03&-(13G. 

Vlcktbarg.     Ljnchlngs  at,  274. 

Virginia.  Goveroor  of.  on  uultlAca- 
lion.  08:  Nat  Turoer's  lusurrectloo, 
73-74;  Governor  of,  od  lusurrei^- 
tloo,  ~Tt;  free  aegratfH  (o  reuiove. 
75;  debate  on  emaDclpntloo.  7II; 
M'tidM  rummlHslooer  to  niilllfif>rit, 
170,  173;  ase  of  surplus  n'vetiue, 
STtT);  Kbnre  of.  S^i'.  vagriiulii  aotd 
to    nervier*',    !iii2. 

ToluateerH  for  CanoiUi,  43&.  43il.  437, 
442-443. 

Volunteers  for  Texas,  261,  362.  263. 
264.  286.  260. 

Vote.  The  eleetorsL  lg32,  150-132; 
Id  1836;  371.  386-387;  Iu  lb44J,  u&8, 
&69. 

Wager.  Peter.  Rejected  hj  Seosie. 
310. 

WaE<>iu     Btrlkes  for  bigber,  181,  220 
SiS;   rate  of,  222;  of  fleu mat rcftsea, 
mil. 

Wsboo  Swamp.     BatOe  of,  334. 

Walker.  Davta.  His  appeal,  70;  ex- 
citpment  caused  by,  7(1-72. 

WaHhIbgtan.  D.  C.  Heiilien  Oran- 
dall  arrested,  mob,  277;  onposltloa 
to  small-cbaDge  noteit.  402;  bnokit 
requested  to  resume  sperle  pnj- 
iDcnt.  404. 

Wazaw.  173. 

"Webster.  DbdIcI.  Reply  to  Uayne, 
16-17;  answered  by  Hayne,  18;  sec- 
ond reply  to  Hayoe.  18-10.  22-23; 
Hayae  a  swond  reply,  23-24;  C«kh»- 
er*8  reply,  24-2«:  earleatured  id 
campaign  of  1832.  147:  ou  putting 
down  nulllflcatlon.  irt3:  on  the 
Force  Act,  lOC:  on  the  tariff  of 
1^2,  167;  ou  power  of  Congress 
over  slavery.  17»:  on  business  de- 

JTCtwlon.  198,  204.  205;  Dumlnnteil 
or  Prealdent.  360:  Indorsed  by 
Wblk"4.  362;  protest  agalust  ex 
poi'glnK.  :iSt,  382;  on  tbe  pHnlr.  41*>- 
411;  noralnatefl  for  Vlre-Prewlrtpnl, 
SK:  for  Prewldent.  TKia;  declluen, 
Whi;  anecdote  of,  000;  Secretary 
of  Htate,  UOl :  rnrrpRpoDdenne  nn 
Ibe  Caralinr  affair,  (Il+-*jir;:  seuda 
Crittenden  end  Hctitt  to  Lockport. 
(Silt;  letKr  from  Cftss  on  feeling  In 
Great  Britain,  616-017:  letter  to 
Foi  on  CnraUne  affair.  tnS-ClO;  re 
uinlnw  In  Trior's  Cabinet,  035. 
Weed,  Tburlow.  Rffospit  to  print 
Book  of  MormoD.  103;  opposes 
nomination  of  Cloy  for  President. 
tuwrw-A. 

Wellnnd  Cnnal.     Attempt  to  blow  op 

a  lock.  «21*. 
WellH.     Kr>r.     Mnrtla       Arrested     la 

OberokAe  cuunlry,  40. 


Wi^t  Indies.     Paupers  rron.  CE2. 

Wbcnt   Imported,   340,  380. 

WbiB  i'arty.  Origin.  224;  victory 
iu  New  York.  2:j£.  gains  Iu  tlie 
election  of  1S38,   *t*9. 

White.  Uueb.  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. Consulted  on  the  Bank  Issoe^ 
ItfT;  nominated  for  President.  aSO- 
860,  362:  oppusltlon  to.  3(13;  ansa- 
Honed,  36S;  defeated.  371. 

WhItmaD,  Mnrcua.  First  ionrsey 
West,  449;  second  Joomey.  4Sv: 
settles  at   Walilatpu.  451. 

Wbltmer,  I>avld.  Alda  Smith  to  an- 
parlug  tbe  Book  of  Mormon,  IdS; 
one  of  tbe  Three  Wltneaaes.   104. 

Wlckliffe,  Cbarlea  A.  Postmaster- 
General.   630. 

Wild  Cat.  Bemlnole  chief.  4M; 
treacherously   selseil,    405. 

Wildcat  banking  In  Mtrblgan.  406- 
4ti& 

WUklns.  William.  Nomloated  for 
Vice- President .    144. 

Wilmington  Uhucs  amall-chaajt* 
notes.   402. 

Wirt.  Wtlllnm.  Advice  to  the  CbertK 
kees.  46;  Dominated  for  Vlctf- 
Presldency,  127. 

Wise.  Heory  A.,  of  Virginia.  On 
abolition  petlllonti.  4bH;  eftlln  ou 
Virginia  aelccntlon  to  leave  tbe 
l^loiime,  488;  reiwhitions  on  the 
right  of  petition,  filo  r^li;  action 
of.  In  contest  for  Kpenker  Twenty- 
sixth  L-ougresa.  53B,  E.3K.  bS*:  In- 
troduces H   gag  resolatlou.   r'42L 

WItklacooohee  River.     Battle  of.  333L 

Women,  imprisonment  of.  for  debt 
abolished  In  nine  Sutes,  00~  activ- 
ity  In    nntl-slavery   rause,   472-473. 

Woodbury,  LevL  Secretary  of  Navy, 
12ri;   Secretary  of  Treasury,  212. 

Worcester  rs.   Georgia.  43  hi. 

Worklngmen's  Party.  Rlw  of,  100- 
101;  lournals,  101:  reform*  de- 
mnnded.  101:  national  cooTentloa, 
182;  Utica  Convention  plat  farm, 
370. 

Wright.   Elisor,  570. 

Wrlgbi,  Fanny.  Mobbed  !■  K«w 
York.   493. 

Wrlicbl.     Lyman.       Mormon     leader, 

4r.7.  4iS. 

Wright,  Silas.  Proposes  to  hoy 
State  stocks  with  Burplus.  310. 
321;  reports  snb  treasury  bllL  4M. 
reports  io  Van  Bnren  on  New  Tork 
border  troobles,  01H-M1>;  on  mean- 
ing of  Wbig  victory,  CMA. 

Wyeth,  N.  J.  Leads  a  party  to  Ore- 
gon. 110-111 :  retiimn  with  the 
Lees,  447;  builds  Ports  Hall  and 
William.  447.  44«:  sells  bli  forts. 
4&0. 

"  Tellow  Boys.  Jackaoa's."  210. 

Young,    Ewlng.   44ii, 

Toung    Hen'a    National     RepaMfeaa 

Convention.  144-14K. 
Young    Mea's    Whig    Conventloa    at 

BalUmarr.  &70-ST£ 
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GREAT  COMMANDERS  SERIES. 

Each,  l2mo.     Qoth,  gUt  top,  $1^  net. 
PofUee,  U  ccnU  addttlooaU 

A  Scries  of  18  Brief  Biographies  of  Illustrious  Americans. 
Edited  by  Gcnenl  JAMES  GRANT  ^m^SON. 


This  leries  forms  one  of  (he  most  notable  coUeclions  of  books  that  htis  been 
published  fur  moiiy  years.  The  success  it  hu  met  with  sinte  (he  fimt  volume 
was  issued,  and  the  wide-spread  attention  it  has  attracted,  indicate  that  it  has 
satisfactorily  fulfilled  its  purpose,  viz.,  to  provide  in  a  popular  form  and  moder- 
ate compass  the  records  of  the  lives  of  men  who  have  been  conspicuously  emi- 
nent in  the  great  conflicts  that  established  American  independence  and  maintained 
our  national  integrity  and  unity.  Each  biography  has  been  written  by  an  author 
especially  well  qualified  for  the  task,  and  the  result  is  not  only  a  series  of  fasci- 
oating  stories  of  the  lives  and  deeds  of  great  men,  but  a  rich  mine  of  valuable 
information  for  the  student  of  American  history  and  biography,  for  the  stories 
together  inclode  the  periods  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain;  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  18  volumes  of  this  scries  thus  far  issued,  all  of^which  have  received 
the  highest  cummendalion  from  authoritative  journals,  are : 

General  Washinftoa  •  -  ■  By  General  Bradley  T.  Johnsok. 
Admiral  Paul  Jones  -  -  -  -  By  Cyrus  Towhsenu  Braj>y. 
General  Greene  -  By  General  Francis  V.  Grerns,  U.  S,  A. 

General  Andrew  Jackfton By  James  pAKTulf. 

General  Scott By  General  Marcus  J.  Wright. 

General  Taylor  By  General  O.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  A. 

Admiral  Farragut  -  -      By  Captain  A.  T.   MAitAN,  U.  S.  N. 

General  Meade By  Isaac  R.  Pennytacker. 

General  Sherman    .        -        -  -  By  General  MANNtsa  F.  Force. 

General  Robert  E.  Lee  •  -By  General  Fitzhugh  Lee. 

General  J.  E.  Johnston  -  •  By  Robert  M.  Hughes,  of  Virginia. 
General  Grant  ...  By  General  Jambs  Grant  Wilson. 

General  Thomas By  Henry  CoppfiE,  LL.  D. 

General  McClellan  ....      By  General  Peter  S.  Mithiiv. 

General  Hancock    .        -       -       .        By  Gmeral  Francis  A.  Walker. 

General  Sheridan By  General  Henry  E.  Daviks. 

General  Forrest By  Captain  J.  Harvey  AIathes. 

Admiral  Porter      By  James  R.  Soi.ey,  late  Assistant  Secretary  U.  S.  Navy. 
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LITERATURES  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE, 

Hon,   M-A,  p(  Innity  Col(^;e,  Cambridge. 


A  History  of  American  Literature. 

By  Prof.  William  P.  Trent,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.    1 2 mo.     Cloth,  $1.40  net;  postage  additioDal 

The  general  scope  and  purpose  of  Professor  Trent's 
book  are  in  the  main  those  of  the  series  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  author  has,  however,  adopted  a  rather 
broader  scale  of  treatment,  because  he  believes  that  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  American  literature  is  its 
"democratic  or  citizen  note,"  which  has  caused  a  large 
proportion  of  writers  to  write  "  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number." 

Professor  Trent's  main  effort  has  been  to  show  how 
wide  and  on  the  whole  successful  the  efforts  of  American 
writers  have  been  ever  since  the  planting  of  the  colonies. 
He  makes,  however,  no  extravagant  claims  as  to  the 
esthetic  standing  of  our  literature,  preferring  to  treat  it 
as  worthy  of  study  because  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
history  of  American  culture. 

"Independent  thinking, acute  perception, and  candid  expression  char- 
acterize Professor  Trent's  admirable  little  history  of  American  liieraltirc;." 

— AVzw  yart-  Times- 

"  The  hook  is  excellent  and  will  leave  a  just  impression  upon  the 
foreign  reader,  hoih  as  to  writers  and  as  to  the  influences  behind  ihem 
ihat  have  been  effective  along  the  lines  of  national  liicrarj' development. 
The  work  is  equipped  with  an  excellent  bibliography  and  index." 

—Brooklyn  Daily  EagU, 

"  Likely  lo  attract  a  rather  special  decfree  of  attention. " 

— Ntw  York  Commercial  Ath'frttufr. 
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